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CHAPTER  I. 

"FouR,"  remarked  St.  Mary  of  the  Strand, 
successor  to  the  tall  May-pole  that  once  over- 
looked what  is  now  the  pleasantest,  and  hand- 
somest, and  most  English  street  in  London. 

The  vibration  of  the  Saint's  voice  had  by  no 
means  ceased  from  out  of  the  ears  of  the  pass- 
ers-by, when,  with  an  honorable  promptitude, 
and  a  delicate  anxiety  not  to  put  the  country 
under  the  obligation  of  receiving  more  service 
than  she  had  bargained  for,  groups  of  gentle- 
men of  all  ages  and  sizes  came  pouring  out  at 
the  gate  of  Somerset  House.  One  might  have 
thought  that  they  had  been  listening  for  the 
summons,  and  had  prepared  themselves  to  obey 
it  on  the  instant.  In  the  old  days,  that  church 
did  not  collect  the  saints  of  Drury  Lane  so  rap- 
idly as  it  now  called  forth  the  clerks  of  the  Civ- 
il Service. 

But  not  among  the  early  ones  at  the  gate  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Lygon. 

He  heard  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the 
single  note  with  which  the  little  black  clock  on 
his  mantle-piece  ratified  the  announcement,  be- 
fore he  closed  the  large  volume  in  which  he 
was  making  entries  from  some  half-printed, 
half-written  papers  by  his  side ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  all  his  documents  with  the 
precision  of  a  man  who  intends  to  resume  an 
interrupted  duty,  and  who  knows  the  value  of 
order  and  of  time.  He  was  exact,  but  not  the 
least  fidgety — a  man  happily  married  seldom 
becomes  a  fidget  at  five-and-thirty. 

Nor  did  Arthur  Lygon  at  once  take  up  his 
hat  and  depart.  A  handsome  man,  happily 
married,  seldom  loses,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
his  bachelor  habit  of  paying  some  attention  to 
appearances ;  and  Mr.  Lygon  went  to  the  oth- 
er end  of  his  comfortable,  double-sashed  apart- 
ment— exclusively  his  own — brushed  his  wavy 
dark-brown  hair,  washed  his  aristocratic  hands, 
and  gave  himself  that  good-natured  look-over 
which  a  man  who  lias  no  objectionable  vanity, 
but  has  the  laudable  desire  to  be  as  presentable 
as  he  conveniently  can,  usually  performs  before 
rejoining  society.  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  when 
courting,  vowed  that  he  had  never  looked  in  the 
glass  for  the  love  of  any  thing  he  saw  there ; 
and  the  vows  of  kings — and  emperors — are  al- 
ways truthful ;  but  all  of  us  have  not  the  regal 
faculty  of  self-abnegation.  Arthur  Lygon,  fin- 
ishing his  arrangements  with  a  touch  at  his 
rather  effective  brown  whiskers,  saw,  and  was 
perfectly  content  to,  see,  in  the  glass  the  reflec- 


tion of  a  set  of  intellectual  features,  somewhat 
of  the  Grecian  type,  but  manifesting  much  pow- 
er of  decision,  despite  the  good-tempered  ex- 
pression which  they  habitually  wore.  He  per- 
ceived also  that  the  person  thus  reflected  was 
rather  slight,  but  well  made,  and  a  little  above 
the  average  height,  and  that  his  dress  was  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with  a 
little  more  lightness  and  color  about  it  than  one 
usually  sees  in  the  costume  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. Lygon  was  a  good-looking,  well-dressed 
man,  and  if  he  had  been  previously  unaware  of 
the  fact,  he  had  been  told  it,  with  other  things 
of  a  pleasant  character,  in  one  of  a  highly  com- 
plimentary series  of  sketches  called  Our  Civil- 
ians, which  were  appearing  in  a  pictorial  paper 
devoted  to  the  immortalizing  British  Worthies 
of  various  degrees  of  worthiness. 

In  the  memoir  annexed  to  the  likeness  of 
the  civilian  in  question  it  was  stated,  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Lygon  had  en- 
tered the  Plaudit  Office  when  young,  had  risen, 
by  his  own  merits,  to  a  responsible  and  lucra- 
tive situation,  was  much  liked  by  his  comrades, 
and  much  respected  by  his  superiors,  and  was 
in  every  respect  a  valuable  public  servant.  It 
was  further  stated,  in  classical  language,  that 
he  had  given  hostages  to  society,  a  process  that 
was  explained  to  mean  that  he  had  married 
Laura,  third  daughter  of  Archibald  Vernon  of 
Lipthwaite,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  had 
three  children.  Society,  therefore,  had  only  to 
purchase  the  respectable  journal  containing  the 
sketches  of  Our  Civilians,  in  order  to  avoid  be- 
traying any  ignorance  upon  so  important  a  mat- 
ter as  the  social  position  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lygon, 
of  the  Plaudit  Office;  and  if  it  were  in  his  des- 
tiny to  distinguish  himself  in  after-time,  and 
to  join  the  legislative  assembly  of  his  country, 
here  were  materials  ready  at  hand  for  the  Par- 
liamentary Handbooks — one  is  glad  to  be  able 
to  supply  some  vindication  of  the  biographical 
zeal  of  the  present  age. 

Arthur  Lygon,  before  leaving  his  room,  tore 
away  from  the  Almanac  the  one-day  face  that 
stared  in  his  own,  and  he  thus  treated  the  day 
as  at  an  end.  This  operation  left  next  day's 
date  visible,  and  it  was  Thursday,  June  17, 
185—. 

Of  this  date,  however,  there  was  no  heed  to 
remind  him,  as  a  neat  square  packet  on  his  ta- 
ble testified.  The  Thursday  was  the  birthday 
of  his  little  girl,  Clara,  and  the  packet  contain- 
ed a  handsome  picture-book,  which  he  had 
bought  for  her  some  days  back,  and  which  had 
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just  come  to  him  with  the  small  lady's  name 
elegantly  imprinted  thereon  in  golden  letters. 
Lygon  did  not  leave  even  trifles  to  the  last 
minute,  and  moreover  did  not  consider  it  a  tri- 
fle to  bring  out  an  additional  sparkle  in  his 
child's  eye,  or  a  second  scream  of  pleasure  from 
her  merry  rosy  mouth. 

He  walked  westward,  and  having  nearly  a 
couple  of  hours  between  the  time  and  his  din- 
ner hour,  he  had  ample  leisure  to  make  the 
walk  to  Brompton  an  agreeable  lounge.  And 
the  man  who  can  not  lounge  in  comfort  and 
delectatipn  along  the  Strand  on  a  fine  day  is 
simply  a  fool.  If  that  eternal  New  Zealander 
can  spare  time  from  his  ridiculous  efforts  to 
keep  his  own  and  his  father's  land  from  the 
land-jobbers,  and  will  come  over  here  before 
the  arch  is  ruined  and  ready  for  him,  he  may 
be  really  Avell  educated  by  a  few  walks  up  and 
down  our  great  thoroughfare.  "  To  have  loved 
her  was  a  liberal  education,"  was  exquisitely 
written  of  a  lady  of  old.  If  a  tolerably  prac- 
tical curriculum,  with  a  dash  of  sentiment  and 
poetry  in  it,  were  wanted,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  prescribe  better  than  in  the  words  "Walk 
the  Strand." 

Lygon,  of  course,  walked  it  as  an  habitue 
walks.  He  noted  some  new  machine,  approved 
it  as  useful,  or  smiled  at  it  as  a  bit  of  quackery. 
He  glanced  over  the  Parian  sculptures  and  the 
painted  plates,  and  very  properly  remembered 
that  he  owed  Laura  a  present — which  he  would 
continue  to  owe  her.  He  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  maps,  and  refreshed  his  mem- 
ory as  to  the  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Canton 
— there  was  talk  about  China,  just  then,  at  the 
dinner-tables.  He  looked  at  the  jewelry,  and 
wondered  how  such  a  number  of  jewel-shops 
could  find  customers  enough,  and  also  whether 
there  would  ever  be  any  new  patterns  worth 
stopping  to  look  at.  He  not  only  paused  at 
the  book-shops ;  but,  half  adhering  to  the  old 
faith  that  you  may  buy  bargains  there,  and  that 
the  vendors  do  not  know  the  value  of  books  bet- 
ter than  you  do,  he  examined  a  good  many  of 
the  labels  with  the  usual  result ;  namely,  con- 
firmation of  the  new  faith,  that  if  you  want  a 
good  thing  you  must  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 
He  regarded  the  windows  set  out  with  miner- 
als, and  felt  half-tempted  to  torment  his  second 
boy,  Frederick,  with  a  toy  that  is  warranted  to 
teach'  geology  in  a  week ;  but  fatherly  feeling 
prevailed,  and  he  passed  on.  He  scarcely 
looked  at  some  huge  play-bills,  because  they 
had  not  been  changed  for  two  months,  and  Lau- 
ra had  seen  and  duly  shuddered  at  the  Mael- 
strom, and  the  screams  as  the  ship  went  down, 
in  that  awful  drama.  He  noticed  all  the  print- 
shops,  and  resisted  all  the  temptations  that 
worn  plates  and  cheap  frames  could  offer,  as 
well  as  the  less  easily  resisted  temptation  of 
some  German  engravings  of  the  higher  class — 
for  the  Strand  baits  for  all  fish.  And  except 
that  he  bought  a  little  gold  pencil-case,  to  be 
given  to  Clara  by  her  mamma  on  the  morrow, 
and  recollected  Walter's  request  for  a  new 


knife,  Mr.  Lygon  reached  Trafalgar  Square 
without  much  detriment  to  his  worldly  means. 

"  Only  half  past  five,"  he  said,  as  he  reached 
his  own  pleasant  house  in  Gurdon  Terrace. 

Walter,  a  high-spirited,  dark-eyed  boy  of 
ten  years  old,  heard  his  father's  latch-key,  and 
was  in  a  moment  tearing  down  the  stairs  with 
that  cataract  rush  peculiar  to  the  species. 

"Ah!  papa,"  he  cried,  throwing  his  arms 
round  Mr.  Lygon's  neck.  "Got  my  knife?" 
he  added,  proceeding  almost  in  the  same  breath 
from  Affection  to  business. 

"Knife?"  repeated  his  father,  pretending  to 
be  unconscious  of  the  boy's  meaning.  "  Knife, 
my  boy  ?" 

"Yes,  knife  my  boy,"  returned  Walter,  for 
when  was  a  child  deeMved  by  a  loving  voice  ? 
"You've  got  it,  you  know  you  have." 

"Well,  whether  I  have  got  it  or  not,  you 
might  let  me  come  into  the  room,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, entering  a  little  apartment  on  the  left  of 
the  hall.  The  room  was  conveniently  described 
in  the  house  as  "papa's,"  and  as  matter  of 
course,  therefore,  crowded  with  every  body  else's 
litter,  and  where  papa  could  seldom  find  any 
thing  of  his. 

"  I  wish  I  might  have  one  seat  in  my  own 
room,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  affecting  to  grumble, 
and  sweeping  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  puzzle 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  from  the  chair  that 
seemed  least  choked  up.  "I  told  you,  Master 
Walter,  to  see  that  the  puzzle  was  put  back  into 
the  box  when  done  with." 

"Well,  it's  Fred's  fault,  papa,"  replied  Wai- 
ter,  of  course. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mr. Lygon,  seating  him- 
self. 

He  was  going  to  make  Walter  pick  up  the 
pieces  before  entering  into  further  discussion, 
but  the  boy's  eager  look  at  the  waistcoat-pocket 
in  which  he  supposed  his  new  treasure  to  be 
was  almost  affecting,  and  his  father  could  not 
be  hard-hearted. 

"Now  about  this  knife,"  he  began,  gravely; 
but  the  boy's  arm  was  round  Mr.  Lygon's  neck 
in  a  moment. 

"Yes,  about  the  knife — out  with  it,  papa." 

"Just  you  please  to  stay  a  moment,  Master 
Walter.  This  makes  the  fifth  knife  since  Christ- 
mas, and  that  won't  do." 

"No,  pa,  only  the  fourth." 

' '  Fifth,  I  tell  you.  There  was  the  nice  buck- 
horn  one  that  your  uncle  Charles  gave  you." 

"Nice  one!  Pretty  niceness !  Why,  I  broke 
it  the  very  same  afternoon." 

"And  whose  fault  was  that — your  uncle's?" 

"  Yes,  it  was.  He  ought  to  have  given  me  a 
stronger  one.  Why,  didn't  you  tell  me  I  ought 
to  make  a  boat,  and  didn't  the  blade  fly  away 
as  I  was  cutting  one  ?" 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  to  cut  boats  with  a  pen- 
knife. But  I  remember  I  then  bought  you  a 
beauty,  white  handle  and  three  blades,  Sir." 

"Yes,  that  ivas  a  beauty.  I  hope  you've 
bought  me  another  like  it." 

"  Indeed,  no.     But  where  did  that  go  to  ?" 
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' '  Well,  there  was  a  hole  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
suppose  it  went  through  that." 

"Your  mamma  gave  you  another." 

"Oh,  a  girl's  thing!  little  bits  of  blades  no 
bigger  than  that,"  showing  a  thumb-nail  that 
might  have  been  cleaner.  ' '  I  gave  it  to  Lizzie 
Park  the  day  we  went  on  the  water,  and  she 
gave  me  a  gimlet,  for  good  luck." 

"  And  where  did  the  young  lady  get  a  gim- 
let, pray  ?" 

"Out  of  her  papa's  box  of  tools,  I  suppose. 
I've  got  it  in  my  pocket  now." 

"Then  please  to  take  it  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  put  it  in  a  proper  place.  Now,  Master 
Walter,  about  number  four  ?  Did  you  not  take 
my  own  desk-knife  from  this  very  inkstand  ?" 

"Oh,  ah!"  returned  Walter,  convicted  but 
not  convinced.  "I  don't  call  that  a  knife." 

"What  do  you  call  it — a  fork?" 

"No,"  said  Walter,  with  one  of  those  spirts 
of  laughter  that  reward  you  for  saying  some- 
thing utterly  ridiculous  to  a  child.  "But  you 
can't  call  that  a  knife — it  don't  shut." 

It  was  now  his  father's  turn  to  laugh,  and  to 
hand  over  the  brown  Wharncliffe  he  had  brought 
down.  Walter  was  more  than  delighted — all  the 
advantages  of  the  beautiful  lost  white  knife,  with 
the  manly  character  of  the  brown  handle — per- 
fect. He  gave  his  father  a  violent  hug,  and  a 
kiss  which,  hastily  directed  any  where,  fell  on 
the  parent's  ear,  and  then  the  boy  dashed  off, 
proclaiming  that  he  must  show  his  prize  to 
mamma. 

"Mamma  is  dressing  for  dinner,"  his  father 
cried  after  him.  "  She  don't  want  you." 

"  Oh,  she  always  wants  me,"  was  the  answer- 
ing shout,  as  Walter  tore  up  the  stairs  three  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  Lygon  looked  into  the  dining-room.  The 
table  was  laid  for  three,  as  usual — for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  for  Miss  Clara,  who  was 
permitted  to  complete  the  party,  though  an  early 
dinner  with  her  school-boy  brothers,  Walter  and 
Fred,  made  her  attendance  almost  honorary. 
But  papa  liked  to  see  his  little  lady  at  the  din- 
ner-table, and  Mrs.  Lygon  had  a  curious  and 
unfeminine  habit  of  complying  with  all  his 
whims. 

His  wife's  portrait,  a  rather  large  oil-paint- 
ing, hung  over  the  mantle-piece,  and  his  eye 
caught  a  card  put  between  the  painting  and  the 
frame. 

"  I  wonder  who  did  that,"  said  Mr.  Lygon, 
discontent.  "I  have  said  a  dozen  times  that  I 
will  not  have  things  stuck  there."  And  he  took 
out  the  offensive  card  and  looked  at  it. 

"  '  Mr.  Ernest  Adair,'  "  he  read.  "  I  don't 
know  the  name,  do  I  ?  Ernest  Adair — no — I've 
heard  of  Robin;  but  Laura  knows,  I  suppose." 
i  And  as  the  making  even  so  slight  an  alteration 
as  the  removing  a  card  from  a  picture  will  often 
cause  you  to  look  earnestly  at  the  work  itself, 
though  it  has  hung  before  you  for  years,  Arthur 
Lygon  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  and  gazed 
on  the  likeness  of  his  wife. 

A  beautiful  face,  with  a  mass  of  dark  hair  in 


clustered  curls — a  forehead  lower  than  painters 
care  to  draw,  except  those  painters  who  com- 
prehend that  the  best  type  of  womanhood  is  not 
found  with  the  traditional  high  brow — an  ex- 
pression of  stillness,  perhaps  verging  on  stern- 
ness, and  something  that  spoke  of  troubles  con- 
fronted, perhaps  of  sufferings  endured.  And  yet 
the  face  was  lovable,  and  the  violet  eyes  were 
tender.  For  the  rest,  a  delicate  throat,  a  white 
full  shoulder,  and  rounded  and  graceful  arms. 
The  figure  was  seated,  and  in  one  of  the  fault- 
less hands — almost  too  small — was  a  rosary,  of 
golden  beads. 

' '  She  is  handsomer  now  than  she  was  then," 
said  the  husband,  with  a  determined  expression, 
as  if  of  defiance  to  all  who  might  doubt  wheth- 
er the  mother  of  three  children  could  excel  in 
beauty  a  lovely-looking  girl  of  nineteen. 

"  She  is,  though,"  he  added,  with  an  affirm- 
ation which,  as  there  was  a  happy  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  a  world  of  affection  in  his  heart,  was 
not,  let  us  hope,  laid  to  his  charge.  "In  the 
first  place,  she  is  happier,  and — " 

He  left  the  room,  and  the  next  minute  his 
little  Clara  bounded  into  his  arms,  if  not  with 
as  much  energy  as  her  brother's,  with  quite  as 
much  delight ;  and  as  her  luxuriant  hair,  dark 
as  her  mother's,  shaded  his  face,  she  murmured 
her  words  «f  fondness. 

"  Dear,  dear  papa,"  she  said,  kissing  him  over 
and  over  again. 

And  no  sooner  was  she  dismissed  than  there 
was  another  scene  of  love,  on  the  next  landing, 
where  Frederick  was  lying  in  wait  for  his  fa- 
ther, and  pounced  -upon  him  with  boisterous  af- 
fection. It  is  a  monotonous  story,  but  a  happy 
one. 

"Been  to  school  in  those  splendid  clothes, 
Fred  ?" 

"  Half-holiday,  Wednesday,  papa." 

"Ah,  so  it  is.  And  where  have  you  been? 
To  the  Zoological  Gardens  ?" 

"No,  we  were  going  there  with  mamma,  but 
a  gentleman  came,  and  so  mamma  was  obliged 
to  send  us  out  for  a  walk  by  ourselves,  me  and 
Clara." 

"Who  was  that,  Fred?" 

"I  don't  know  him.  I  saw  him  just  for  a 
minute.  He  was  an  ugly-looking  fellow." 

"Hush,  Sir,  you  mustn't  call  names,  and, 
above  all,  never  use  them  to  people  who  come 
to  see  us,  because  that  is  worse  than  rude — it's 
unkind.  I  suppose  you  thought  him  ugly  be- 
cause he  kept  you  from  going  to  the  beasts." 

"  Well,  you  take  us  on  Sunday  ?"  said  Fred, 
declining  the  discussion. 

"  We'll  hear  what  mamma  says,"  replied  Mr. 
Lygon,  going  to  his  dressing-room. 

When  he  came  out  again,  he  gave  a  rap  at 
the  bedroom  door  as  he  passed,  and  crying, 
"Six,  mother,"  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  found  Walter,  who  was  breathing  on 
his  new  blades,  watching  the  breath-damp  evap- 
orate, and  tenderly  wiping  the  steel  with  the 
corner  of  a  table-cover.  He  had  conscience 
enough,  however,  to  feel  that  this  last  proceed- 
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ing  was  exceptionable,  and  with  one  of  those  ir- 
resistibly shy  looks  which  disarm  remonstrance 
he  pocketed  the  knife,  and  began  to  hang  on  to 
his  father's  well-knit  arm  and  raise  himself  from 
the  ground  by  his  hands. 

' '  There,  my  boy,  a  little  of  that  will  do  on  a 
hot  day,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  laughingly  swinging 
him  away.  "What  did  mamma  say  to  the 
present  ?" 

"  She  didn't  call  me  to  come  in,  so  I  couldn't 
show  it  her." 

"And  how  is  Etitropius?" 

"Oh,  he's  very  well,  thank  you,"  said  Walter; 
"and  so's  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  very  bil- 
ious, and  Ancus  Martins,  who  wore  mustaches, 
and  all  the  rest  of  'em.  Shall  I  tell  mamma  to 
come  down?"  he  added,  as  if  not  particularly 
eager  to  undergo  a  classical  examination. 

"If  you  like." 

In  a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  was  knocking 
very  loudly  at  the  bedroom  door.  Apparently 
the  summons  was  without  eifect,  for  it  was  re- 
peated with  additional  pertinacity. 

"Mamma  won't  answer  me,"  said  Walter, 
coming  back  to  the  room  rather  discomfited. 

"Have  you  been  doing  any  thing  rude  or 
wrong?"  said  Mr.  Lygon. 

"  No,  indeed,  papa,"  said  Walter,  whose  face 


was  truthfulness  itself.  "  We  had  quite  a  game, 
me  and  ma,  when  I  came  in  from  school,  racing 
round  the  dining-room  table,  and  kissing  one 
another." 

"  Can  she  be  unwell?"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  run- 
ning up  stairs. 

No  answer  was  given  to  his  knock  or  voice, 
and  he  tried  the  door.  It  was  not  fastened,  and 
he  partly  opened  it  and  spoke  again.  No  an- 
swer, and  he  entered.  No  wife  was  there. 

"Why,  she  must  have  gone  down  stairs, 
Walter,  before  I  came  from  my  room,"  said  the 
father,  laughing  at  the  boy,  who  had  followed 
him  up  stairs. 

Walter  did  not  laugh  in  return.  He  looked 
grave  for  a  moment,  and  then  dashed  down  stairs 
with  even  greater  celerity,  if  possible,  than  was 
his  wont.  It  did  not  take  that  earnest  searcher 
many  seconds  to  fly  into  every  room  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  house,  and  he  returned  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  adjusting  some  prints  on  the  bed- 
room walls. 

"Mamma's  not  down  stairs." 

Is  there  any  sort  of  instinct  which  warns  a 
loving  creature  of  a  sorrow  at  hand — a  sorrow 
in  which  the  dearly  loved  one  is  implicated  ? 

"Look  up  stairs,"  said  his  father,  promptly, 
and  noticing  a  sudden  pallor  on  the  child's  face. 
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Walter  sprang  away  on  the  instant ;  but  be- 
fore he  was  on  the  topmost  stair  his  father  held 
in  his  hand  the  key  of  the  mystery.  Lygon's 
eye  had  fallen  on  an  ivory  box  on  a  small  table. 
The  box  was  open,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him- 
self was  placed  upright  in  it,  placed  as  with  in- 
tention that  his  notice  should  be  attracted  by 
the  paper. 

His  wife  had  written  the  direction,  but  the 
note  he  took  from  the  envelope  was  not  in  the 
graceful  though  irregular  hand  he  loved  so  well. 
It  was  a  man's  writing. 

But  he  opened  the  note  calmly  enough — why 
should  he  not  have  done  so  ?  We  do  not  live  in 
a  world  of  melodrama,  and  a  married  lady  liv- 
ing at  Brompton  may  be  suddenly  called  away 
from  her  home  without  any  necessity  for  her 
husband's  being  alarmed.  Her  sister  has  been 
taken  ill,  and  the  doctor  has  sent  a  hasty  line 
of  summons,  or  Mr.  Vernon — 

But  it  is  not  her  father's  small  writing — it  is 
a  stranger's  hand. 

"  Laura  Vernon  has  no  choice,  and  must  obey 
the  call  lohich  removes  her.  All  pursuit  or  in- 
quiry ivill  be  in  vain.  But  silence  may  be  re- 
ivarded. " 

That  was  all.  And  the  last  five  words  were 
written  in  a  hurried  hand,  and  as  if  unwillingly, 
and  were  blotted,  as  if  they  had  been  added  at 
the  last  moment. 

"Laura  Vernon." 

Arthur  Lygon's  heart  had  long  since  ceased 
to  throb  at  the  sight  or  sound  of  that  name. 
From  the  day  when  an  agitated'  bride  had  ex- 
changed it  for  another,  and  he  had  clasped  her 
to  that  heart  in  the  earnestness  of  as  true  a  love 
as  a  woman  may  desire,  the  girl-nnme's  power 
of  magic  had  been  surrendered  to  another  word 
of  charming.  To  read  the  old  word,  and  in  a 
stranger's  writing,  and  as  the  opening  of  that 
strange  message,  was  a  thing  to  do  in  the  wild 
yet  calm  madness  of  a  dream ;  but  there — there 
— in  the  bedroom  of  the  house,  with  all  the 
commonplace  comfort  of  an  orderly  household 
around  him,  the  very  summons  to  dinner  about 
to  be  given,  the  children — 

"  She  is  not  up  stairs,  papa." 

"  Mamma  has  gone  out,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  as 
calmly  as  he  had  ever  spoken.  "  Go  down  stairs, 
Walter,  and  stay  with  Clara  and  Frederick  un- 
til I  come  down." 

He  closed  and  locked  the  door. 

In  life,  it  were  base  to  take  advantage  of  one 
who  is  suddenly  roused  from  sleep.  Let  the 
same  generosity  be  observed  in  telling  his  sto- 
ry ;  and  while  a  kind,  good,  happy  man  awak- 
ens from  his  happiness,  it  may  be  to  remain 
neither  good  nor  kind,  let  us  turn  away  in  de- 
cent humanity,  and  leave  him,  unwatched,  to 
shudder  into  comprehension  of  what  has  come 
to  him — come  to  him  on  the  day  which,  but 
three  hours  ago,  he  treated  as  ended.  Let  us 
leave  him  to  his  waking. 


CHAPTER  II. 

To  the  simple  question,  ' '  How  far  is  Lip- 
thwaite  from  the  railway  station?"  the  reply, 
"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  would 
seem  to  savor  of  the  simplicity  for  which  a  less 
gentle  name  might  be  found  by  practical  or 
impatient  inquirers.  Consigning  these  to  the 
mystifications  of  the  respected  Quaker,  whose 
monthly  Quadrilateral  is  so  efficient  a  defense 
of  our  towns  and  cities  against  invasion  by  the 
traveler,  we  will  presently  vindicate  a  reply 
which  appears  to  be  no  answer. 

The  people  of  Lipthwaite  were  always  rather 
proud  of  their  clean,  cheerful  little  town,  but 
their  pride  received  an  accession  which  became 
almost  dangerous,  when  their  new  and  beauti- 
ful neighbor,  Lady  Charrington,  on  her  return 
from  her  wedding  tour  in  Scotland,  declared 
to  Sir  Frederick,  as  he  was  showing  her  about 
the  little  borough  of  which  she  was  to  become 
the  friend,  patroness,  and  star,  that  Lipthwaite 
reminded  her  of  Edinburgh.  Sir  Frederick 
was  still  in  that  honey-moon  light  which  silvers 
every  thing  for  a  happy  and  admiring  young 
husband,  yet  his  astonishment  at  this  speech 
made  him  pull  the  ponies  in  witli  such  a  jerk 
that  they  nearly  backed  the  basket-chair  into 
the  shop  of  the  chief  bookseller,  round  which 
two  or  three  gentlemen  were  lounging — they 
lounged  a  good  deal  at  Lipthwaite. 

One  of  the  group,  a  tall,  elderly,  black-frock- 
coated  gentleman,  with  a  shrewd  but  still  a 
kindly  expression  in  his  well-marked  face,  and 
with  some  humor  in  his  smile,  stepped  forward 
to  offer  assistance,  but  the  well-trained  ponies 
were  thoroughly  in  hand,  and  stood  almost 
motionless  as  Sir  Frederick  greeted  his  friend. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Berry:"  he  said. 
"Home  again,  you  see." 

"We  are  all  very  glad  to  welcome  you  back, 
Sir  Frederick,  after  so  long  an  absence." 

"But  here  is  my  excuse  for  my  absence," 
replied  the  proud  and  happy  husband.  "Mr. 
Berry,  Helen — a  very  old  friend." 

Mr.  Berry  thought,  as  he  looked  at  her  sun- 
shiny face,  that  her  husband  had  a  right  to  be 
proud ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterward,  when 
her  pleasant  voice  had  been  heard,  the  elder 
gentleman  made  up  his  mind  that  the  younger 
was  going  to  be  happy.  There  is  an  old  prov- 
erb in  those  parts  advising  a  man  to  choose  a 
wife  by  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye.  Sir  Freder- 
ick had  done  better,  and  chosen  by  both. 

"I  must  tell  Mr.  Berry,  my  love,"  said  Sir 
Frederick, ' '  how  it  was  we  nearly  ran  over  him." 

"Yes,  and  tell  me  too,"  said  the  young 
wife,  laughing.  "What  in  the  world  were 
you  about?" 

"  Lady  Charrington  has  found  out  that  our 
poor  little  Lipthwaite  is  like  Edinburgh.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  vain?  Do  you  know  Edinburgh, 
Berry?" 

"Yes,  tolerably  well.  It  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque city  in  the  world,  and  I  have  seen  most 
of  the  fine  cities,  I  believe." 
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"I  am  to  be  taken  to  see  them  all,"  said 
Lady  Charrington ;  "that  is  an  engagement. 
But  in  the  mean  time  I  declare  that  my  notion 
is  not  so  ridiculous  as  to  make  it  right  to  pull 
off  the  poor  ponies'  heads.  Mr.  Berry  shall 
decide. " 

"Well,  let  him.  Only  as  he  was  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Lipthwaite  before  he  gave  up  law  and 
settled  in  the  pretty  place  I'll  show  you  pres- 
ently, he  will  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  bor- 
ough." 

"You  see  there  is  something  in  what  I  say," 
she  answered,  merrily,  "  or  you  would  not  be 
begging  the  judge  to  be  impartial.  But  see. 
Here  we  are  in  a  handsome  street  of  new  houses 
and  nice  shops,  and  over  there,  running  parallel 
with  this,  is  that  dear,  queer,  quaint,  dirty  old 
street — what  did  you  call  it,  Fred?" 

"Moggrums." 

"It  is  a  hideous  name,"  Mr.  Berry  said, 
"and  we  have  been  half  a  dozen  times  going 
to  change  it  for  something  more  euphonious — 
only  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  agree  upon 
the  new  title.  So  we  comfort  ourselves  by  ex- 
plaining to  strangers  that  Moggrums  is  a  cor- 
ruption from  the  Latin,  and  that  the  Romans, 
when  they  settled  here,  called  the  place  Moro- 
gesium — I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  name,  or  that  the  Romans  were  here  at 
all,  and  Lady  Charrington  must  help  us  to  a 
new  name  which  we  shall  all  like,  and  we  will 
get  rid  of  the  fable." 

"No,  no,"  said  Lady  Charrington,  "keep 
every  thing  old.  I  love  every  thing  that  is  old. 
And  now  please  to  look  again.  That  beautiful 
hill,  with  the  dear  heather  on  it — it  is  not  very 
high,  after  what  we  have  been  seeing,  but  it 
stands  on  the  left,  in  just  the  situation  as  re- 
gards the  town  as  Arthur's  Seat  does  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  then  on  the  other  hill  on  our  right 
are  those  ruins — they  may  stand  for  the  Castle." 

"  They  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  Lady  Char- 
rington, and  there  is  a  perfectly  untrustworthy 
story  of  King  John's  having  held  a  court  there  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  an  irreverent  inhab- 
itant of  Lipthwaite  deposited  in  our  museum 
some  teeth  found  on  the  hill,  with  a  label  sug- 
gesting that  they  were  some  of  the  Jews'  teeth 
which  that  sovereign,  you  know,  used  to  draw 
when  he  wanted  money." 

"And  you  have  a  museum,  too?  I  must 
come  and  see  it." 

"And  there's  a  museum  in  Edinburgh," 
laughed  Sir  Frederick;  "so  there's  another 
likeness  for  you.  Well,  we'll  get  on  home. 
Mr.  Berry,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  we 
shall  be  to  see  you  at  the  Abbey — I  don't  mean 
morning  calls,  and  all  that,  but  come  whenever 
you  feel  inclined.  The  pictures  are  there,  the 
books  are  there,  the  coins  are  there,  and  we 
are  there ;  and  I  don't  think  my  father's  dear 
old  friend  and  mine  wants  more  said  to  him." 

"A  great  deal  more,"  said  Lady  Charring- 
ton, instantly  speaking  kindly,  on  seeing  that 
her  husband  felt  kindly ;  "  and  he  must  come  to 
the  Abbey  for  me  to  say  it  to  him." 


And  so  they  parted ;  but  the  Edinburgh  no- 
tion, which  of  course  Mr.  Berry  mentioned  to 
his  friends,  was  stereotyped  in  the  Lipthwaite 
mind  from  that  hour,  and  was  duly  set  forth  to 
all  visitors— except  Scottish  ones.  If  it  help 
the  reader  to  comprehend  somewhat  of  the 
features  of  our  borough,  the  happy-hearted 
bride  did  not  speak  in  vain.  But  we  will  fill 
up  the  outline  a  little. 

Lipthwaite  is  in  the  leafy  county  of  Surrey, 
and  among  all  the  pleasant  little  towns  in  pleas- 
ant England  there  is  probably  not  one  whose 
founders  chose  a  better  site.  It  stands  in  a 
valley  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  high 
ridge  of  well-defined  hills  of  considerable 
height.  Portions  and  strips  of  these  are  cul- 
tivated, and  other  sections  of  the  hill-sides 
wear  a  close  clothing  of  firs,  which  crown 
the  very  top,  while  the  larger  parts,  and  espe- 
cially the  bolder  and  the  terminating  heights, 
are  wild  common,  studded  with  green  knolls, 
and  garnished  with  the  purple  heather.  To  pen- 
etrate from  the  open  breezy  hill-top  into  the 
winding  glades  of  the  little  forests,  and  to  re- 
fresh the  eyes  in  the  quiet  shade,  and  to  listen 
to  the  sheep-bell  and  the  mill-splash,  and  then 
to  emerge  into  the  full  light,  and  look  out  upon 
the  broad  prospect  of  a  highly-cultured  country, 
spotted  here  and  there  with  villages,  to  which, 
the  eye  is  guided  by  the  little  spire  or  tower,  is 
no  great  achievement  in  the  way  of  sight-see- 
ing ;  but  that  unheroic  ramble,  if  undertaken 
in  the  heroic  spirit  of  patience  and  thankful- 
ness, will  not  be  unrewarded. 

To  return  into  Lipthwaite,  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  reader  should  feel  himself  at 
home,  be  it  added,  that,  although  it  possesses, 
as  Lady  Charrington  has  said,  but  two  princi- 
pal streets,  lying  nearly  parallel— the  one  old 
and  irregular,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
humbler  class  of  our  population  (we  were  4871 
at  the  census  of  1851),  and  the  other  built  in 
more  modern  fashion,  and  containing  some 
good  shops,  and  many  well-looking  private 
houses,  including  our  best  and  dearest  hotel, 
the  Barbel — those  streets  are  connected,  chiefly 
toward  the  two  extremities,  by  several  small 
and  tortuous  lanes,  and  these  straggle  out  to 
various  lengths  from  the  town,  some  of  them 
extending  their  broken  lines  of  squalid  white 
cottages  nearly  half  a  mile  into  the  green 
fields,  while  others  are  brought  up  short,  either 
by  a  stem  red-brick  house,  which  establishes 
itself  as  a  sort  of  sentinel  to  prohibit  further 
advance,  or,  more  ignobly,  by  the  darkening 
carcasses  of  unfinished  buildings,  whose  orig- 
inators have  had  to  be  reminded  by  certain 
Commissioners  of  a  text  about  building  with- 
out counting  the  cost.  The  outskirts  of 
Liptlnvaite,  indeed,  on  the  castle  end,  are  not 
the  portion  of  the  town  on  which  our  pride, 
before  mentioned,  chiefly  perches  itself.  What 
we  do  pique  ourselves  upon  is,  first,  our  noble 
old  church,  to  which  the  Reformers  did  very 
little  harm,  and  the  church-wardens  have  clone 
little  more,  and  where  there  is  a  wooden  font 
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of  unequaled  ugliness,  which  we  would  not 
change  for  alabaster  sculptured  by  Baron  Mar- 
ochetti.  Secondly,  we  are  proud  of  our  Town 
Hall,  which  is  hideous  in  point  of  architecture, 
and  odious  in  point  of  accommodation,  but  in 
which  King  Charles  II.  was  entertained  to  din- 
ner, and  made  a  joke  which  we  loyally  suppose 
that  the  mayor  of  the  day  was  too  frightened 
to  recollect  accurately,  as  it  is  so  exceedingly 
stupid  that  we  do  not  much  care  to  repeat  it. 
Thirdly,  we  are  proud  of  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  white  marble,  to  which  some  Hin- 
doos, who  were  in  the  town  in  1821,  actually 
prostrated  themselves,  being  suddenly  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  likeness  of  the  work  to 
one  of  their  own  frightful  idols.  And,  lastly, 
we  are  proud  of  our  prosperous  literary  insti- 
tute, our  very  solvent  gas-works,  our  hand- 
some work-house,  our  increasing  museum  (to 
which  a  nobleman  who  cares  nothing  for  zool- 
ogy has  generously  given  all  his  late  father's 
collection  of  stuffed  animals),  our  respectable 
Independent,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Unitari- 
an chapels,  and  of  our  latest  improvement  of 
all,  a  drinking  fountain,  erected  by  our  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Andover,  who  has  done  so  many  kind 
things  for  Lipthwaite  (where  there  are  a  good 
many  electors)  that  we  form  our  own  notions 
of  his  views  for  his  eldest  son,  said  to  be  a  good 
speaker  at  the  Union. 

Now,  to  justify  the  answer  about  the  distance 
from  the  railway  station,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  let  the  reader  see  a  little  into  the  character 
of  the  excellent  Mr.  Berry  (of  whom  more  will 
be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  story),  suppose  we 
let  him  state  the  case  in  a  way  to  which  he  was 
rather  partial. 

"  When  my  nephew,  Horace  Armstrong, 
who  is  in  the  War  Office,  was  visiting  me 
here  two  years  ago,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"I  introduced  him  to  most  of  my  friends,  and 
as  he  was  a  handsome,  talkative,  good-natured 
young  fellow,  who  dressed  very  well,  and  made 
himself  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  he  enjoyed 
himself  much,  and  left  me  alone  a  great  deal, 
for  which  I  was  obliged  to  him.  There  were 
two  families,  in  particular,  by  whom  Mr.  Hor- 
ace was  very  much  welcomed.  These  were 
next-door  neighbors.  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  my  business,  has  a  series  of  daugh- 
ters, all  more  or  less  pretty,  and  willing  to  be 
appreciated  by  a  young  gentleman  ;  and  Mrs. 
Penson,  widow  of  the  East  India  captain,  has 
another  series  with  the  same  qualifications. 
These  girls  are  all  fast  friends  till  further  no- 
tice ;  and  Horace  Armstrong,  introduced  among 
them,  became  an  extraordinary  favorite.  In 
fact  the  silly  things  made  a  perfect  "pet  and  idol 
of  him ;  and  as  he  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  be  so  treated  by  a  cluster  of  pretty  merry 
girls,  his  time  passed  very  happily.  He  got 
his  holiday  extended ;  and  when  his  country 
could  do  without  him  no  longer,  he  contrived 
to  persuade  me  to  buy  him  a  month's  railway 
ticket,  and  let  him  stay  at  Lipthwaite,  and  run 
up  to  town  every  morning.  It  was  the  sum- 


mer, to  be  sure,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
girls  to  get  up  early  and  take  walks,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  walk  which  way  they  like.  So 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  Misses  Oli- 
phant and  the  Misses  Penson  discovering  that 
their  pleasantest  walk  was  one  which  always 
took  my  elegant  nephew  to  an  8 '45  train. 
They  used  to  walk  him  round  Spence's  Gar- 
dens, down  Love  Lane  into  the  fields,  across 
the  mill-stream,  and  under  the  hill,  and  so 
through  the  Ghost  Copse  to  the  road  that  leads 
to  the  station.  At  that  time  he  always  assured 
me  that  the  walk  was  nothing,  that  it  could  be 
done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  easily  in 
twenty  minutes.  Now  I  know  every  stone  on 
the  road,  and  the  walk  is  one  of  two  miles  and 
a  quarter. 

"Well,  Sir,  one  year  ago,  my  beloved  neph-  . 
ew,  Horace,  came  down  again.  The  pretty  Ol- 
iphants  and  the  pretty  Pensons  were  just  ready 
to  begin  to  pet  him  as  ever ;  but  the  pet  him- 
self was  in  no  mood  for  such  attentions.  He 
scarcely  went  near  them,  and  when  he  had  to 
go  to  London,  he  took  the  shortest  cut  that  I 
could  show  him.  Even  this  walk,  which  I  can 
do  in  five-and-twenty  minutes,  he  used  to  de- 
clare to  be  most  weary  and  tedious;  and  he 
used  to  abuse  the  turns  in  the  road  for  being 
so  far  off,  and  curse  the  poor  monotonous  pal- 
ings for  being  so  many — a  fellow  never  seemed 
to  have  got  past  them — and  vent  the  other  wise 
and  manly  sentiments  which  a  discontented 
young  fellow  lavishes  upon  inanimate  objects 
when  he  is  out  of  humor.  The  fact  was,  that 
he  had  become  desperately  smitten  with  the 
sister  of  a  fellow  War-Office-man,  and  being, 
moreover,  in  debt,  he  suddenly  found  his  debts 
intolerable,  as  preventing  his  settlement  in  life. 
You  may  easily  guess  what  he  wanted  out  of 
uncle,  but  uncle  means  to  make  Mr.  Horace 
wait  a  bit.  Meantime,  he  used  to  declare  that 
the  walk  to  the  station  was  one  of  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  and  the  ugliest  walk  in  all  En- 
gland. Now  that  is  quite  untrue,  as  you  can 
see  Hadbury  Hill  all  the  way ;  and  for  the  win- 
ter, you  are  under  the  interlacing  trees,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  river,  the  Burde,  which  when  at 
all  swollen  by  rains  is  a  handsome  stream,  over 
which  you  cross  in  your  way  to  the  rail." 

With  some  of  these  localities  you  will  be- 
come well  acquainted  before  we  conclude  our 
narrative,  and  there  is  one  other  place  in  Lip- 
thwaite to  which  it  may  be  well  to  conduct  you, 
that  you  may  know  it  again  when  the  time  to 
revisit  it  arrives.  This  is  the  house  of  Mr.  Ber- 
ry himself.  It  stands  upon  some  land  once  be- 
longing to  a  client  of  his  (such  foundations  to 
lawyers'  houses  are  not  infrequent),  land  which 
lies  on  a  gentle  slope  a  little  way  out  of  Lip- 
thwaite, at  the  hill  end  of  the  town.  From 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  we  look  upon 
Hadbury  Hill,  and  see  all  the  fine  effects  which 
the  sun,  either  by  his  presence  or  his  absence, 
loves  to  call  up  on  mountain  scenery,  and  even 
on  such  modest  likeness  to  mountain  scenery 
as  our  bold  hills  present.  The  town  is  entirely 
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shut  out  from  our  view  by  a  belt  of  trees  on  the 
right,  and  they  form  part  of  a  semicircle  which 
protects  the  side  and  rear  of  the  house,  and  ex- 
tends downward  until  stopped,  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, by  a  little  clear,  quick  stream  of  water 
(Mr.  Berry's  boundary),  which  ultimately  finds 
its  way  into  the  Burde.  To  the  left  the  view 
is  open,  the  most  prominent  object  being  the 
dark  thick  woods  by  which  the  Abbey,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Charrington's  seat,  is  surrounded,  and  on 
the  horizon  are  the  Alster  Hills,  between  which, 
in  clear  weather,  the  host  can  make  out  the 
sea,  and  his  visitors  say  they  can.  The  house 
itself,  which  is  called  Cromwell  Lodge  (in  mem- 
ory of  a  relative  whose  legacy  enabled  the  own- 
er to  build  it),  is  what  the  old  gentleman  him- 
self describes  as  a  "  mild"  specimen  of  modern 
.Gothic. 

"Fools,"  says  Mr.  Berry,  "according  to  the 
proverb,  build  houses,  and  wise  men  live  in 
them ;  but  perhaps  it  means  that  a  man  grows 
wise  after  he  has  had  to  live  for  any  time  in  a 
house  he  has  been  fool  enough  to  build.  If  he 
does  not — with  the  aid  of  his  architect,  of  his 
servants,  and  his  wife — he  is  unteachable  in- 
deed. I  shall  not  say  what  this  little  place  cost 
me,  or  any  thing  about  the  trouble  I  had  in 
persuading  my  friend,  Mr.  Gurgoyle,  riiat  I  had 
better  not  add  a  new  wing,  and  throw  out  a 
music-room,  or  any  thing  about  the  servants  I 
have  discharged  for  wrenching  my  registers, 
burning  my  bath-pipe,  and  nailing  up  my  ven- 
tilators. Nor  will  I  say  any  thing  about  the 
meek  but  persevering  murmurs  of  Mrs.  Berry, 
who  has  never  been  so  happy  in  her  neat,  new 
rooms,  with  their  gilding  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
as  she  was  in  the  old  house  in  Lipthwaite, 
where  she  had  a  deep,  dark  cupboard  at  every 
turn,  and — nay,  let  me  do  her  woman's  heart 
better  justice — where  those  whom  it  did  not 
please  God  to  spare  us,  used  to  race  and  riot 
till  the  fatal  month — the  cholera  month — which 
opened  upon. us  as  the  parents  of  three  loving 
children,  and  went  out  with  the  day  on  which 
we  laid  the  last  baby  in  Lipthwaite  church- 
yard. I  have  never  complained  to  poor  Mari- 
on that  she  is  not  happy  in  the  pleasant  home  I 
have  given  her. 

"My  friend  Gurgoyle,"  resumed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, after  a  pause,  "was  not  profound  in 
his  art,  but  then  I  did  not  know  enough  of  arch- 
itecture to  warrant  my  interference,  and  I  did 
know  enough  of  the  world  to  be  sure  that  if  I 
interfered  I  should  make  matters  worse,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  expenditure.  So  he  had 
his  own  way,  and  though  the  windows  are  not 
exactly  the  right  thing,  I  can  see  out  of  them 
capitally;  and  though  the  porch  is  said  to  be 
very  objectionable,  I  can  sit  there  with  much 
comfort  in  the  evening;  and  as  for  the  chim- 
neys, if  they  had  been  more  like  what  Mr.  Pu- 
gin  or  Mr.  Slater  would  have  approved,  I  dare 
say  they  would  have  smoked  just  as  badly  as 
they  did  until  we  made  their  ugliness  uglier  by 
our  tin  tubes  and  cowls.  The  house  is  weil 
enough,  and  nobody  finds  fault  with  my  com- 


fortable dining-room  on  the  left,  or,  I  may  say, 
with  any  thing  that  is  set  upon  my  bright  old 
table,  which  I  bought  when  I  married.  Nor 

|  does  any  body,  except  poor  Mrs.  Berry,  dislike 

\  my  pretty  drawing-room  on  the  right,  with  its 
view  of  the  Hill.  There  is  my  library  beyond 
the  dining-room,  and  I  have  some  good  books 
there,  and  a  few  rare  ones — also,  some  coins, 
especially  the  Csesafs  in  gold,  and  a  fair  En- 

!  glish    series  —  but   nothing   very   remarkable. 

I  There  is  a  fine  collection  at  the  Abbey,  but  Sir 
Frederick  knows  only  that  it  is  fine — his  father 

•  and  I  used  to  wrangle  about  a  coin  as  stubborn- 
ly as  the  deceased  heathens  for  whom  it  was 
struck  could  have  done  when  making  some  of 
their  Pagan  bargains.  Sir  Charles  Charring- 
ton  was  a  singular  old  man,  and  very  clever, 
though  he  did  not  know  so  much  of  coins  as  he 
imagined." 

And  thus  much  for  our  pleasant  town  of  Lip- 
thwaite. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHEN  a  Frenchman's  wife  disappears  (if  the 
fact  is  likely  to  be  known  among  his  friends) 
he  selects  his  seconds,  and  practices  his  thrust 
in  tierce.  When  the  same  misfortune  happens 
to  an  American,  he  fills  his  pockets  with  revolv- 
ers, and  bides  his  time.  When  an  Englishman 
is  so  unhappy  as  to  find  his  castle  left  unto  him 
desolate,  he  consults  his  solicitor. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  at  the  outset 
of  our  narrative  that  Arthur  Lygon,  shocked, 
staggering,  bewildered,  was  loyal  and  true  to 
the  woman  whom  he  loved.  For  not  one  mo- 
ment did  the  husband  of  Laura  admit  to  his 
heart  a  single  thought  that  accused  her  honor 
and  his  own.  The  first  idea  that  would  occur 
to  most  men,  surrounded  by  such  circumstances 
as  those  described  in  our  opening  chapter, 
would  be,  not  unnaturally,  that  conjugal  rela- 
tions between  the  wife  and  the  husband  were 
over  forever  and  ever.  That  first  idea  would 
have  been  the  very  last  for  Arthur  Lygon,  or, 
rather,  it  never  arose  to  him  at  all.  After  a 
long  and  wearying  night,  during  which  every 
possibility  that  his  brain  could  suggest  as  the 
cause  of  the  sorrow  that  had  come  upon  him 
presented  itself  with  sickening  iteration,  until 
the  gradually  deadening  faculty  refused  to  be 
driven  along  the  dreary  paths  of  conjecture,  and 
the  bright  dawn  found  him  pale,  nervous,  and 
agitated,  Lygon's  true  heart  was  still  brave  and 
firm  enough  to  resist,  unconsciously,  the  en- 
trance of  any  base  thought.  His  wife  had  en-  m 
countered  some  fearful  misfortune,  and  to  res- 
cue her,  and  restore  her  to  the  home  whence 
she  had  been  lured,  or  forced,  or  driven  by 
some  agency  which  it  was  his  to  trace  and  pun- 
ish— that  was  Arthur  Lygon's  business.  And 
when,  after  that  terrible  night-watch,  he  stood 
at  his  opened  window,  and  cooled  his  forehead 
in  the  soft  air  of  the  summer  morning,  he  had 
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no  angry  words  to  utter,  no  sighs  for  his  own 
tribulation,  no  reproaches  against  an  undeservod 
destiny  to  pour  out,  after  the  fashion  of  heroes 
who  are  suddenly  grieved  or  wronged.  His 
one  thought  was  for  the  delivery  of  Laura  from 
the  unknown  enemy.  A  most  unpicturesque, 
ineffective  hero,  indeed,  and  one  upon  whom 
such  a  chance  of  melting  pathos  and  of  fiery  dec- 
lamation was  wantonly  wasted ;  but  you  must 
take  him  as  he  is.  The  loss  is  mine.  I  mourn 
for  the  eloquence  that  he  might  have  launched 
into  the  night,  the  vows  which  he  might  have 
called  on  the  rising  sun  to  attest  and  register. 
In  lieu  of  such  a  record,  I  have  to  do  the  hum- 
blest duty,  that  of  telling  the  exact  truth.  Mis- 
erable and  disturbed,  he  waited  for  the  day,  and 
when  the  morning  was  somewhat  advanced,  he 
bathed,  dressed,  and  left  his  room  as  calmly, 
to  outward  appearances,  as  he  had  done  on  the 
preceding  day. 

With  prompt  resolve  that  there  should  be  no 
shadow  of  suspicion  in  his  household,  Mr.  Ly- 
gon  Jiad,  within  an  hour  from  receiving  the 
mysterious  message,  gone  down  stairs,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  children,  but  not  address- 
ing the  falsehood  to  them — we  are  strange 
creatures — had  informed  a  servant  that  a  very 
dear  friend  of  himself  and  of  Mrs.  Lygon  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  in  Herefordshire,  and 
that  she  had  most  properly  hurried  off  in  hope 
to  be  in  time  to  see  the  departing  lady.  He 
managed,  as  if  accidentally,  to  drop  into  the  ex- 
planation a  word  or  two  implying  that  the  dy- 
ing friend  was  rich,  thus  certain  to  convey  an 
impression  which  would  he  at  once  acceptable 
to  domestics,  for  whom  the  information  was  in- 
tended. He  trusted  that  in  five  minutes  they 
would  be  cunningly  nodding  their  heads  in  ap- 
proval of  their  mistress's  cleverness  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  her  family ;  and  he  was 
not  deceived.  He  even  went  through  the  cer- 
emony of  the  dinner,  and  his  silence  and 
thoughtfulness  were  easily  accounted  for  by  his 
servants.  It  had  been  cruel  work,  however, 
to  contend  against  the  chatter  of  the  children. 

"Has  the  lady  ever  been  here,  papa?"  de- 
manded Frederick.  "Do  we  know  her?" 

"No,  no,  dear." 

"Have  /  seen  her?"  asked  Walter,  who,  as 
the  eldest,  deemed  that  his  prolonged  experi- 
ence had  probably  embraced  the  acquaintance 
in  question. 

"Ne,  Walter.  But  we'll  not  talk  about  it 
any  more,  dears.  The  loss  of  one  whom  we 
love  is  a  very  sad  thing,  and  at  present  we  do 
not  know  what  it  may  please  God  should  hap- 
pen. So  we  will  not  speak  any  more  about  it 
until  we  hear  from  mamma." 

And,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  few 
hours  during  which  it  was  necessary  to  support 
appearances  seemed  any  thing  but  few  or  brief 
to  Arthur  Lygon ;  hut  they  passed.  His  chil- 
dren's last  kisses  were  warm  upon  his  cheek 
when  he  once  more  locked  himself  into  the 
room  in  which  a  happy  father  had,  on  three 
anxious,  happy  days,  presented  a  newly-born 


child  for  the  kiss  of  a  pale  but  smiling  mother 
— of  her  who  had  left  him,  and  all  of  them. 

When  Mr.  Lygon,  accompanied  by  little  Cla- 
ra, proud  of  being  her  father's  companion,  and 
almost  prouder  of  heing  placed  in  charge  of 
carpet-bag  and  cloaks,  reached  Lipthwaite,  he 
drove  straight  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Berry,  hut 
found  that  the  latter  had  taken  his  pony  and 
ridden  across  to  the  Abbey.  Mrs.  Berry  had 
gone  into  the  town,  but  the  servant,  who  knew 
Mr.  Lygon  well,  and  was  rapturous  at  the  sight 
of  the  little  girl  of  whom  much  had  been  heard, 
but  who  had  never  visited  the  place  where  her 
beautiful  mother  had  been  married,  was  as 
ready  with  the  hospitality  of  Cromwell  Lodge 
as  the  owners  could  have  been.  Lunch  was  to 
be  ready  in  ten  minutes,  and  an  early  dinner 
should  be  got  for  Miss  Clara,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  she  have  some  strawberries  and 
cream  after  the  journey  ? 

"Thanks,  Hester,  thanks.  But,  no,  we  will 
not  have  any  thing  at  present.  We'll  leave  our 
things,  and  take  a  walk.  I  want  to  show  my 
little  girl  the  Hill  and  the  view,  and  when  we 
come  back  I  dare  say  that  your  master  or  mis- 
tress will  have  returned." 

Hester  made  another  struggle  to  administer 
refreshment  of  some  kind. 

"Indeed  she  does  not  want  any  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Lygon.  "It  is  but  two  hours  since  we 
breakfasted.  Look  here,  Hester,  I  see  the  great 
telescope  is  still  sticking  out  at  the  library  win- 
dow." 

"Master  is  never  tired  of  looking  through 
that,  Sir,  and  finding  out  all  that  goes  on  up  on 
the  Hill." 

"  Well,  if  he  comes  in  before  we  return,  tell 
him  to  look  there  for  us.  Now,  Clara,  dar- 
ling." 

"But  let  me  jusf  cut  a  paper  of  sandwiches 
for  Miss  Clara,"  pleaded  Hester.  "  The  air  up 
there  gives  people  such  an  appetite,  if  we  might 
guess,  master  says,  by  the  awful  great  baskets 
they  take  up  with  'em." 

"We  shall  be  all  the  readier  for  lunch,  Hes- 
ter, thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  leading  Clara 
away  with  him. 

The  child  was  delighted  with  the  walk,  with 
the  little  tree  bridge  over  the  clear  water,  in 
which  she  actually  saw  a  fish,  and  with  the  as- 
ent  of  the  height,  and  her  merry  chatter  rat- 
tled out  unceasingly.  She  was  never  much  at 
a  loss  for  talk,  but  the  best  orators  are  aided  by 
accidents,  and  when  Miss  Clara's  discourse  was 
lielped  by  such  sparkling  incidents  as  the  scram- 
ble of  a  real  squirrel  up  a  tree  close  to  her,  by 
the  vision  of  a  little  snake  writhing  across  the 
path,  and  the  meeting  a  boy  with  a  hedgehog, 
which  he  presented  to  her  in  the  kindest  and 
uncouthest  manner,  and  which  she  carried  a 
good  way,  to  the  extreme  detriment  of  her 
prettily-fitting  little  green  gloves  (when  releas- 
ing it  being  utterly  out  of  the  question  with 
her,  her  father  transferred  it  to  his  pocket), 
t  may  easily  be  imagined  that  her  voice  was 
very  busy  with  the  echoes  of  our  hill. 
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"Oh!  if  mamma  could  only  see  this  lovely 
place."  she  exclaimed,  as  they  turned  out  of 
some  shade,  stood  on  the  rocky  edge,  and  saw 
the  rich  country  below  flooded  with  the  sun- 
shine of  a  summer  noon. 

"My  child,  she  knows  every  bit  of  this  hill, 
and  all  round  it,  as  well  as  I  do,  and  better." 

And  indeed  it  was  true,  for  it  was  around, 
and  about,  and  over  the  hill  that  Laura  Vernon 
had  guided  Arthur  Lygon  in  the  happy  days 
when  he  was  persuading  her  to  let  him  be  her 
guide  over  the  Hill  of  Difficulty  called  Life. 

"Oh!  I  wish  she  was  here." 

"So  do  I,  love,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  in  a  voice 
which  he  endeavored,  not  very  successfully,  to 
make  a  cheerful  one. 

They  followed  to  its  end  a  path  which  was 
about  two-thirds  up  the  hill,  and  which,  wind- 
ing through  a  thick  shade,  terminated  on  an 
open,  on  which  the  bright  white  light  shone  in 
all  its  power.  Here  Lygon  stopped,  pointed 
out  to  Clara  a  few  of  the  points  in  the  landscape, 
and  then  told  her  to  wander  about,  if  she  liked, 
as  he  would  lie  down  and  look  at  something  he 
had  to  read. 

"  Don't  go  too  far  from  me,  and  keep  out  of 
the  sun,  darling.  Call  out  to  me,  if  you  miss 
your  way." 

"But  you  will  take  care  of  the  poor  little 
hedgehog,  papa?" 

"All  care,  dear." 

And  the  happy  child  departed  on  her  explo- 
ration, singing  gayly,  and  with  her  head  full  of 
hedgehogs,  squirrels,  snakes,  caves,  and  all  the 
wonders  of  the  new  world  into  which  she  had 
been  brought. 

****** 

"Papa!  papa!" 

It  was,  however,  only  a  cry  of  delight  and  ex- 
citement that  roused  him  from  his  own  thoughts. 
A  few  steps  brought  him  where  he  could  see  her, 
above  him. 

And  a  prettier  little  fairy  of  the  forest  had  not 
been  seen  on  the  old  hill.  In  a  setting  of  green 
leaves,  her  light  dress  stood  out  like  some  strange 
new  flower,  and  as  her  dark  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders — the  hat  on  the  ground  was  much  too 
full  of  wild  flowers,  colored  stones,  and  other 
treasures,  to  be  at  all  available  for  its  ordinary 
purpose — and  stirred  in  the  slight  breezes,  her 
bright  face,  flushed  with  heat  and  delight,  quite 
glowed  while  she  stood  intently  watching  some 
object  below.  Even  her  father's  troubled  eye 
could  not  fail  to  note  her  rare  beauty. 

"I  see  the  house,  I  see  the  telescope!"  she 
cried ;  "  and  a  gentleman  at  the  door  is  waving 
a  handkerchief  at  me." 

And  she  waved  her  own  in  return,  with  infi- 
nite energy,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  per- 
ceived that  her  fairy  signal  was  recognized. 

They  returned  to  the  lodge,  and  found  not 
only  Mr.  Berry  but  his  wife,  and  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  former,  and  were  received  with 
all  proper  and  decorous  attention  by  the  lat- 
ter. 

"But  how  shabby  to  come  without  Laura," 


said  Mr.  Berry.    "  Clara,  how  could  you  let  papa 
leave  mamma  behind?" 

"But  mamma  has  gone  into  the  country  her- 
self, so  we  couldn't  bring  her,"  explained  Clara. 

Foreseeing  the  question,  Mr.  Lygon  had  pre- 
pared himself  with  the  reply.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry had  known  his  wife  from  girlhood,  and  the 
half  explanation  whichLygon  had  made  at  home 
would,  he  felt,  be  hardly  sufficient  for  the  Ber- 
rys,  who  were  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
names,  at  least,  of  all  her  intimate  friends.  He 
had  come  down  to  give  his  full  confidence  to 
Mr.  Berry,  but  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  intrusting  it  to  the  solicitor's  wife,  whom 
indeed  he  loved  not. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  promptly — perhaps 
a  little  more  promptly  than  would  have  been 
quite  natural  had  there  been  no  secret  to  keep. 
"Poor  Mrs.  Cateaton — did  you  not  meet  her  at 
our  house,  Mrs.  Berry,  when  you  came  to  town 
the  year  before  last — " 

"I  do  not  seem  to  remember  the  name," 
said  Mrs.  Berry,  looking  him  very  straight  in 
the  face  with  her  cold,  light,  but  not  very  clear 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Berry  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  In  earlier  life  she 
had  seemed  passably  pretty,  when  seen  in  a 
group  of  young  girls,  a  sort  of  partnership  which, 
to  a  careless  eye,  invests  all  the  members  of  the 
firm  with  shares  in  the  personal  advantages  of 
each.  But  when  an  observer,  drawing  back 
from  the  party,  calmly  and  silently  limited  the 
partnership,  and  assigned  to  each  young  lady 
her  own  portion  of  the  united  assets,  he  did  not 
make  much  of  the  contributions  of  Marion  Wag- 
staffe.  Against  a  pleasant  though  cold  smile, 
a  clear  blonde  complexion,  rather  a  good  figure, 
white,  but  not  small  hands,  a  readiness  of  speech, 
some  neatness  in  language,  and  perfect  self-com- 
posure, which  one  might  transfer  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  account  by  calling  it  self-complacen- 
cy, the  accountant  had  to  set  the  light  eyes  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  to  add  that  they  were 
objectionably  watchful,  and  never  in  repose.  He 
had  also  to  note  that  the  voice  which  proceed- 
ed from  those  unsympathetic-looking  lips  was, 
though  clear,  liable  to  become  too  high  for  a 
sensitive  ear,  and  though  this  would  have  been 
of  no  consequence,  had  the  habitual  utterances 
been  kindly,  he  would  have  remarked  that  Miss 
Wagstaffe's  forte  was  in  retort,  and  that  even 
in  the  lightest  conversation  her  share  was  usual- 
ly the  detection  of  a  friend's  ignorance  or  the 
correction  of  a  friend's  English.  Marion  was 
tall,  and  height  is  a  merit  in  its  way ;  but  not 
especially  so  when  one  avails  one's  self  of  it  as 
a  tower  of  espial,  and  rejoices  in  the  ability  to 
look  down  with  undue  ease  upon  the  misdoings 
of  a  shorter  world ;  and  so  did  Marion  Wag- 
staffe  use  those  extra  inches.  Certainly  she 
was  not  an  amiable  girl,  but,  dressing  well,  smil- 
ing readily,  and  keeping  her  light  braided  hair 
very  neat,  she  somehow  took  her  place  among 
amiable  gii'ls,  and  used  to  be  invited  a  good  deal 
by  people  who  would  scarcely  have  cared  to  say 
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that  they  liked  her.  She  could  not  sing,  but 
had  grappled  d«terminately  with  the  key-board, 
and  what  mechanical  labor  can  attain  there 
Marion  had  seized,  and  marked  the  time  with 
commendable  precision  when  she  played  qua- 
drilles— every  body  has  some  virtue. 

This  was  the  account  as  it  would  have  been 
made  up,  errors  excepted,  when  she  was  two- 
and-twenty.  In  completing  it,  to  be  rendered 
at  the  date  of  our  story,  the  age  had*  to  be  dou- 
bled, and  important  additions  had  to  be  made. 
Among  them  was  her*  having  become  possessed 
of  about  four  hundred  a  year  in  her  own  right 
(by  the  bequest  of  a  distant  relative,  who  was 
most  anxious  to  leave  her  property  not  only  away 
from  her  near  relations,  but  in  a  quarter  whence 
it  was  morally  certain  that  no  weakness  would 
send  buck  a  shilling  to  the  baffled  expectants), 
and  her  having  secured  the  hand  of  the  pros- 
perous solicitor  of  Lipthwaite.  How  Edward 
Allingham  Berry  was  induced  to  marry  a  wo- 
man who  was  certainly  about  as  unlike  himself 
in  character  as  possible,  it  is  not  for  me  to  try 
to  explain.  He  was  rich,  and  therefore  the  ad- 
dition of  riches  might  have  been  an  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  the  union.  But  he  was  a  thoughtful 
man,  and  could  scarcely  have  admired  her  shal- 
low smartness ;  a  kindly  man,  and  could  not  but 
dislike  her  incessant  antagonism ;  a  sincere  man 
(attorneyism  deducted),  and  must  have  been  an- 
noyed by  her  mysteries  and  reticences.  How- 
ever, they  married,  and  it  is  just  to  say  that  the 
unamiable  woman  became  a  most  foolishly  in- 
dulgent and  devoted  mother,  and  that  the  blow 
which  took  her  children  from  her  was  more  ter- 
ribly felt  than  the  world  believed  that  Marion 
Berry  could  feel.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  soften 
her,  though  it  went  well-nigh  to  crush  her.  The 
cold  smile  was  almost  as  ready  on  the  thin  lips 
as  of  old.  Such  was  the  person  who  was  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Lygon,  and  waiting  further  expla- 
nation of  Mrs.  Lygon's  absence  from  London. 

"Why,  papa,"  broke  in  Clara,  "you  told 
Walter  that  the  lady  had  never  been  at  our 
house." 

"No,  no,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  calmly.  "I 
told  him  that  he  did  not  know  her.  But  I 
thought,  Mrs.  Berry,  that  you  had  met  Mrs. 
Cateaton.  What  put  that  into  my  head  ?  How- 
ever, she  is  exceedingly — dangerously — ill,  and 
she  telegraphed  for  Laura  to  go  down  and  see 
her." 

"What  part  of  the  country?" 

"  Herefordshire." 

' '  My  aunt  Empson  comes  from  Herefordshire. 
She  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  knows  the  lady.  What — " 

"Ah!"  said  Lygon,  quickly,  for  he  wanted, 
of  course,  to  ask  a  question  just  here  instead  of 
answering  one.  "What  part  of  the  country 
does  your  aunt  come  from  ?" 

Did  lie  expect  to  win  the  trick  ?  Mrs.  Berry 
suspected  nothing,  but  habit  induced  her  always 
to  take  every  conversational  advantage. 

"Why,"  she  said,  " — um — dear  me — tst — 
tst — I  hope  that  I  am  not  losing  my  memory  as 


well  as  my  eyesight — what  is  the  place  called  ? 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  in  a  minute.  What 
is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cateaton's  place — that  may 
bring  it  to  me  ?" 

"Long  Edgecombe,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  who 
thought  an  invented  name  was  safer  than  a  real 
one. 

"  I  don't  remember  that  name ;  but  we'll  look 
at  the  map  presently,  and  that  will  remind  me 
of  aunt's  place." 

"Meantime  we'll  have  some  lunch,"  said  Mr. 
Berry.  ' '  You  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,  Arthur.  And  one  word's  as  good  as  a 
hundred — we're  not  going  to  have  a  fly-away- 
visit  from  you  this  time,  especially  as  you  have 
brought  Miss  to  see  her  mamma's  country.  To- 
day we'll  have  a  chat  and  a  ramble,  but  to-mor- 
row we'll  give  her  a  long  drive,  perhaps  to  Bing- 
ley,  and  Saturday  we'll  talk  about  by-and-by. 
Lord  Annonbury's  grounds  are  open  on  Satur- 
days, but  I'm  afraid  not  the  house,  and  that's 
the  best  part  of  the  sight ;  but  I'll  ascertain." 

And  over  these  and  other  of  the  kindly  schom- 
ings  of  a  host  who  is  delighted  to  see  his  guests, 
Mr.  Berry  talked  during  the  lunch. 

"Do  you  like  leaving  your  house  to  the  care 
of  servants  only  ?"  said  Mrs.  Berry.  She  did 
not  mean  to  be  inhospitable,  but  it  was  in  her 
nature  to  take  the  least  pleasant  view  of  every 
thing. 

"  One  would  rather  not,  of  course,"  replied 
Mr.  Lygon.  "But  Price  is  quite  a  person  to 
trust  at  need." 

"  But  there  was  no  need  for  you  to  leave  un- 
til Mrs.  Lygon  came  back." 

"  Civil  speech,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Berry, 
"considering  that  Arthur  left  town  to  come  to 
us." 

"  I  don't  imagine  that  Mr.  Lygon  suspects  me 
of  intending  to  be  uncivil,  Edward, "  said  Mrs. 
Berry,  putting  on  the  grievance-look  which  some 
women  assume  with  such  promptness.  "I  sup- 
pose that  he  would  have  too  much  self-respect 
to  visit  where  the  lady  of  the  house  was  capable 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

"Well,  take  some  wine  with  him,  then,  "said 
Mr.  Berry,  laughing,  "  and  show  him  that  you 
are  very  glad  to  see  him." 

"I  am  taking  bitter  ale,  as  you  know  I  al- 
ways do  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Berry ;  but  Mr. 
Lygon  wants  no  assurance  that  he  is  wel- 
come." 

"  Then  he  shall  take  wine  with  me,"  said  Mr. 
Berry.  "  Your  health,  Arthur,  and  the  missus's, 
and  yours,  Miss  Clara ;  and  may  you  make  as 
pretty  and  good  a  woman  as  mamma." 

"As  good  and  as  pretty,  /  should  have  said," 
observed  Mrs.  Berry,  "if  it  had  been  necessary 
to  say  any  thing  about  prettiness  at  all.  May 
you  be  a  good  girl,  Clara,  as  far  as  any  of  us 
can  be  said  to  be  good,  and  never  mind  about 
the  looks." 

And  Mrs.  Berry  sipped  at  her  bitter  mixture. 
Those  may  call  it  ale  who  have  no  national  feel- 
ings, no  love  of  national  traditions,  and  no  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  language,  but  there  is 
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one  pen  that  shall  never  so  disgrace  its  Mother 
Goose. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  looks !"  repeated  Mr. 
Berry,  cheerily.  "But  I  do  mind  about  the 
looks,  and  I  mind  about  them  a  great  deal.  I 
hate  ugly  people,  and  I  always  used  to  like  them 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  a  case  in  which  I  was 
engaged.  One  made  out  one's  costs  with  such 
gusto  when  one  thought  what  a  hideous  face  the 
enemy  would  twist  over  a  good  bouncing  item." 

"Mr.  Lygon  knows  best,"  said  Mrs.  Berry; 
"  but  if  I  had  a  child  of  that  age  in  the  room  I 
should  desire  her  to  go  and  walk  in  the  garden 
rather  than  hear  such  teaching." 

Clara's  eyes  turned  to  her  father's,  and  they 
exchanged  that  look  of  love  and  confidence,  that 
all  but  suppressed  smile,  which  mean  perfect 
mutual  understanding,  and  leave  little  need  for 
words. 

"  Not  a  bad  notion,  though,"  said  Mr.  Berry, 
"as  we  seem  to  have  done  lunch.  Let  us  all 
go  and  look  at  the  garden.  Take  another  glass 
of  the  Madeira  first,  Arthur.  You  may  trust 
it." 

It  might  not  appear  to  an  ordinary  observer 
to  be  of  much  consequence  whether  Mrs.  Berry 
became  freckled  or  not,  but  as  that  person  her- 
self entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  saw  fit 
to  go  away  and  provide  herself  with  a  brown 
hat  and  a  blue  sun-shade,  she  afforded  Arthur 
Lygon  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two, 
in  an  undertone,  to  Mr.  Berry. 

"Of  course,"  replied  his  friend. 

"It  is  very  rude  to  whisper  in  company, 
papa,"  said  Clara,  laughing  saucily. 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  re-entering,  duly 
protected  against  the  sun.  "  I  am  glad  the  lit- 
tle girls  are  taught  good  manners  in  these  days." 

They  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  Mr. 
Berry,  in  directing  Clara  to  the  path  that  led 
to  the  strawberry-beds,  performed  a  clever  ma- 
noeuvre, for  the  child  went  skimming  away  like 
a  glad  bird  to  the  place  he  pointed  out,  and 
Mrs.  Berry,  in  accordance  with  her  nature, 
immediately  followed  the  child  to  prevent  her 
unrestrained  enjoyment.  Yet  Mrs.  Berry  had 
been  a  mother,  and,  as  has  been  said,  a  doting 
one. 

"  I  am  here  to  consult  you,"  said  Arthur  Ly- 
gon, hurriedly,  the  moment  her  sharp  ears  were 
out  of  range,  ' '  upon  a  sad  affair.  How  can 
we  speak  without  interruption  ?" 

"  Easily.  But  a  word.  Not  an  affair  of 
your  own  ?" 

"Indeed,  yes." 

The  elder  man  touched  his  friend's  hand  for 
a  second  only. 

"You  want  to  telegraph  to  town,"  he  said. 
"I'll  drive  you  over  to  Marfield,  as  it  is  just  as 
well  that  our  Lipthwaite  gossips — you  under- 
stand." 

They  walked  to  the  strawberries,  at  which 
Clara  had  made  her  first  dash  with  all  the  de- 
light of  a  child  who  had  never  seen  such  things, 
except  in  dishes,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the 


red  fruit,  lurking  under  the  leaves,  seemed 
downright  treasures — jewels.  , 

"Come  off  the  mould,  dear,"  Mrs.  Berry 
was  crying  to  her,  "  and  come  off  at  once,  or 
you  will  stain  your  frock." 

"Let  her  stain  it,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  depreca- 
tingly. 

"That  Mrs.  Lygon  may  infer,  even  if  she 
should  not  say,  that  I  am  incompetent  to  take 
the  charge 'of  a  child  for  a  single  day.  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Berry." 

"Mrs.  Lygon  has  not* to  form  her  opinion 
of  you  after  all  these  years,  my  dear." 

"  If  she  happen  to  have  formed  a  good  one, 
I  prefer  that  she  should  retain  it,  Mr.  Berry. " 

"  All  right,  my  dear.  But  look  here.  Which 
of  the  horses  had  I  better  have  put  to  the 
chaise  ?  For  here  is  Lygon,  like  all  the  Lon- 
doners I  ever  knew,  no  sooner  gets  out  of  town 
than  he  wants  to  be  sending  a  message  back, 
and  so  I  must  drive  him  to  Marfield.  There's 
a  telegraph  station  there." 

"But  why  not  telegraph  from  Lipthwaite?" 
replied  Mrs.  Berry. 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Berry,  artfully,  "you 
put  me  on  my  guard  there,  with  what  you  said 
about  Thomas  Letts  being  fool  enough  to  let 
his  young  wife  come  into  the  office  and  learn 
things,  and  how  that  business  of  Wendale's  got 
wind.  A  message  to  Somerset  House  may  not 
exactly  concern  little  Mrs.  Letts." 

"  I  am  glad  that  a  hint  I  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  may  sometimes  be  worth  attention,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry,  immediately  dispatching  a  garden- 
er to  order  the  chaise. 

"I  would  go  with  you,"  said  she,  "only 
aunt  is  coming  over." 

Arthur  Lygon  felt  more  kindly  toward  that 
relative  than  he  had  done  when  her  name  was 
first  mentioned.  He  hoped  to  see  the  lady  on 
his  return.  Clara  would  stay,  and  say  so. 

Clara  did  not  look  exactly  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  being  left  with  Mrs.  Berry,  but  was 
much  too  good  a  child  to  show  discontent.  In 
a  few  minutes  more  the  gentlemen  had  driven 
off. 

"That's  not  the  way  to  Marfield,"  said  Mrs. 
Berry,  watching  the  chaise  as  it  turned  to  the 
right,  at  the  cross-road,  instead  of  keeping  on 
straight  up  Bolk's  Hill.  That  was  an  over- 
sight of  Mr.  Berry's,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
hear  what  Arthur  had  to  say,  that  he  hurried 
on  to  Rinckley  Common,  the  place  he  had  men- 
tally decided  on  for  their  conversation. 

They  were  speedily  at  the  Common,  a.  wide, 
wild-looking,  high-lying  expanse,  studded  with 
gorse  patches ;  and  here  Mr.  Berry  pulled  up. 

"We  could  as  easily  have  shut  ourselves  up 
in  the  library,  you  know,  but  then  it  would  have 
been  known  that  we  had  been  shut  up  for  a 
talk,"  he  said. 

They  left  the  chaise,  and  the  horse,  accus- 
tomed to  such  intervals  of  work,  set  himself 
quietly  to  graze. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Arthur,  what  is  it?" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MUCH  as  Arthur  Lygon  had  to  tell,  it  needed 
but  few  words  to  tell  it,  and  it  was  told. 

Mr.  Berry  looked  at  him  earnestly,  sorrow- 
fully, for  a  few  moments. 

"  You  have  told  me  all  ?"  he  asked. 

"All,"  replied  Lygon. 

"And  why  have  you  told  it  me?" 

"  Why  ?"  returned  Arthur.  "  Are  you  sur- 
prised that  in  such  a  sorrow  I  should  come  to 
consult  the  oldest  and  the  best  friend  I  have  in 
the  world?" 

"No,"  said  Berry,  "I  am  not  surprised, 
and  if  the  word  were  not  out  of  place  on  such 
an  occasion,  I  would  say  that  I  am  gratified. 
At  all  events  you  do  what  is  both  natural  and 
wise.  Of  course  I  accept  your  confidence,  and 
of  course  I  will  do  my  best  for  you.  But  now 
go  on." 

"I  do  not  understand.  I  have  given  you 
every  detail." 

"  Of  Laura's  flight,  yes.  But  come,  be  a 
man.  You  must  speak  out,  if  any  good  is  to  be 
done." 

"But  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  said  Lygon, 
surprised,  and  a  little  impatiently.  "I  repeat 
that  I  don't  understand  you.  Ask  me  any 
question." 

"That  is  just  what  I  am  doing,  but  you 
evade  my  question."  i 

"  I  evade  a  question !     Put  it  again." 

"  Why  did  Mrs.  Lygon  leave  your  home?" 

"My  God,"  said  Arthur,  "is  not  that  the 
mystery  which  you  must  help  me  to  solve?" 

"I  repeat,  be  a  man,  Arthur.     Come." 

"  I  swear,"  said  Lygon,  "that  your  meaning 
is  a  mystery  to  me." 

"Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  "it  is  not  kind 
of  you  to  force  me  to  use  words  that  even  hint 
at  shame.  But  if  you  will  have  it  so,  tell  me. 
Do  you  believe  that  Mrs.  Lygon  left  your  house 
with  a  lover,  or  to  join  one  ?" 

The  young  husband  turned  a  ghastly  white, 
and  he  felt  his  limbs  tremble  under  him  at  the 
presence  of  the  foul  phantom  which  these  words 
had  called  up.  But  he  confronted  the  phantom 
only  to  denounce  it  as  a  lie,  and  to  trample 
through  it  on  the  instant.  Another  moment, 
and  his  eyes  flashed  with  an  honest  anger, 
and  the  paleness  had  utterly  disappeared,  face 
and  brow  speaking  as  plainly  as  the  eyes. 

"  I  am  answered,"  said  Mr.  Berry. 

"Take  an  answer  in  words,  though,"  said 
Arthur  Lygon,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  If — "  His 
friend  interrupted  him. 

"  Let  no  idle  words  pass  between  us,"  said 
Mr.  Berry,  gravely.  "We  have  bitterness 
enough  to  deal  with.  You  would  say  that  the 
idea  I  ventured  to  raise  came  before  you  for  the 
lirst  time,  and  is  so  false,  so  abhorrent  to  your 
nature,  that  nothing  but  your  feeling  that  I  did 
not  speak  in  levity,  but  as  an  old  man  who 
would  serve  a  young  friend,  prevented  your 
striking  me  down  upon  this  grass. " 

"  Something  of  that,"  said  Arthur,  recover- 
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ing  himself.  "Not  the  violent  thought  you 
would  suggest — but — well,  Berry,  it  is  a  wick- 
edness to  have  spoken  the  words  of  her — in  con- 
nection with  her  name." 

"It  is,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  "and  I  feel  it  as 
deeply  as  you  can  do.  But  you  forced  me  to 
put  that  wicked  question  by  evading  a  more 
harmless  one.  You  will  not  continue  to  do  so." 

"Berry,  you  speak  as  if  you  thought  I  were 
keeping  back  something  which  I  ought  to  say." 

"  So  you  are." 

"  Ask  for  it,  and  hear  it." 

"  If  I  put  it  again,  it  will  be  in  words  that 
may  offend  you. " 

"  Nothing  that  does  not  affect  her  can  offend 
me — nothing  from  you  can  or  shall."  And  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

"A  good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  retaining 
his  hold  on  Lygon's  hand,  "does  not  leave  her 
husband's  home  for  any  fault  of  her  own.  In 
that  case,  if  she  leaves  it,  the  fault  must  be  his." 

Arthur  Lygon  looked  the  other  full  and  fair- 
ly in  the  face. 

"  I  answer  your  look,"  said  Mr.  Berry.  "I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world — both  sides 
of  it — and  knowing  how  lightly  people  can  ab- 
solve themselves  from  offenses  of  their  own, 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  push  my  question.  You 
have  done  nothing  to  drive  Laura  from  her 
home  ?" 

"I!"  repeated  Arthur — "I,  who  love  her 
better  than  my  life,  and  only  ask  to  spend  my 
life  in  making  hers  happy !  I  drive  her  away  ! 
Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  I  believe  all  you  say,"  said  the  old  lawyer. 
"  But  you  need  not  be  told  that  women  have 
strange  ideas,  and  that  matters  which  we  pass 
over  as  trifles  sometimes  determine  their  whole 
lives.  You  have  nearly  satisfied  me,  and  yet 
I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,  in  plain  English, 
one  thing." 

"  I  beg  of  you — ask  it." 

"  You  are  a  handsome  man — you  were  a  fa- 
vorite with  women.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
would  deliberately  do  wrong;  but  has  any 
thing  survived  from  the  old  days,  or  is  there 
any  momentary  folly  that  can  have  reached 
Laura's  ears  ?" 

"On  my  honor — no.  On  my  honor — no. 
And  if  it  sounds  foolishly  when  I  say  that  not 
only  do  I  love  her  heartily  and  thoroughly,  but 
that  she  seems  to  me  so  incalculably  superior, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  to  any  thing  I  have 
seen  since  my  marriage,  I  can't  help  that.  I 
swear  to  you  that  you  have  got  the  truth." 

"And  I  am  right  glad  to  get  it.  That  is 
enough,  my  dear  Arthur.  And  now  the  ground 
is  clear,  in  one  sense,  though  the  making  it  so 
increases  our  difficulties  ten-fold.  Husband 
and  wife  being  alike  without  fault  as  regards 
one  another,  and  yet  being  separated,  we  ap- 
proach a  mystery.  I  suppose  we  shall  break 
into  it ;  but  we  must  see." 

"  Remember,  I  have  nothing  else  in  life  to 
live  for,"  said  Arthur,  passionately. 

"Yes,  you  have,  Arthur,  much.     Even  if 
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the  mystery  should  baffle  you  to  your  dying 
hour,  you  have  that  child  beyond  the  hill,  and 
two  other  children  in  London  to  live  for,  be- 
sides your  duty." 

"A  cold  word  that,"  said  Arthur,  "and 
you  must  believe  it  very  potent  with  me,  when 
you,  just  now,  imputed  to  me  that  I  could  be 
false  to  the  best  woman  in  the  whole  world  for 
the  sake  of  some  wretched  intrigue.  But  we 
will  not  talk  of  that  now.  Answer  me,  Berry, 
for  my  head  has  been  in  one  whirl,  and  only 
the  necessity  of  hypocrisy  has  kept  me  straight 
— answer  me,  what  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs 
to  you  as  the  key  to  this  accursed  mystery  ?" 

"You  must  give  me  time." 

"No;  but  your  first  thought?  Don't  refuse 
it.  If  you  could  know  what  kind  of  night  I 
have  spent,  madly  plunging  my  hand  into  dark- 
ness, as  it  were,  to  try  to  grapple  with  a  belief, 
with  an  idea,  you  would  not  refuse  it." 

"I  have  not  a  definite  answer  to  make.  I 
could,  perhaps,  say  something;  but  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  wrong,  and  to  lead  you 
astray  at  such  a  moment  would  be  a  sin.  Yet 
— stay.  I  might  be  raising  another  horror  in 
simply  telling  you  to  dispel  one  idea  which  per- 
haps has  not  come  across  you.  Tell  me,  Ar- 
thur— and  do  not  think  me  fencing  with  your 


question — have  you  yourself  settled,  or  tried  to 
settle,  upon  any  conviction  ?" 

Arthur  Lygon  again  turned  pale. 

"One  thought,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  came  whispering  near  me  in  the  darkness, 
and  would  not  be  driven  away.  It  is  not  my 
thought,  but  it  would  come,  and  return,  though 
I  cursed  it  off.  Mind,  and  for  God's  sake  re- 
member, the  thought  is  NOT  mine,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  foundation  for  it  in  this  world.  I 
scarcely  dare  repeat  it." 

Mr.  Berry  gazed  earnestly  into  the  pale,  agi- 
tated face,  and  in  answer  to  his  reiterated  de- 
mand he  saw  the  lips  of  Arthur  Lygon  form 
themselves  for  the  utterance  of  one  expected 
word. 

"Do  not  say  it,"  said  Berry. 

"  It  has  crossed  your  mind,  too,  then?" gasped 
Arthur,  his  face  becoming  still  ghastlier. 

"No." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Lygon,  the  tears  almost  forcing 
their  way  to  his  eyes ;  "  then  you  have  another 
solution." 

"Do  not  press  me,  that  is  a  kind  fellow,  un- 
til I  shall  tell  you  that  I  am  ready  to  speak. 
At  present,  and  suddenly  collecting  all  the 
reminiscences  I  can,  and  without  time  to  mar- 
shal them,  or  to  weigh  their  value,  I  think  I 
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may  say — and  I  am  really  striving  to  use  words 
that  shall  be  as  indefinite  as  I  can  make  them 
— I  think  I  may  say  that  there  are  conjectures 
which  we  are  bound  to  exhaust  before  we 
dare — " 

"  Stop,"  said  Arthur  Lygon,  "you  have  used 
a  word  which  you  would  not  use  lightly — remi- 
niscences. Are  they  connected  with  my  life  or 
hers  ?  You  can  answer  that  without  consider- 
ation." 

"Yours,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  quickly. 

It  was  an  untruth.  The  word  on  which  Ly- 
gon had  fixed,  his  friend  had  used  unadvisedly. 
And  before  the  last  question  was  put  such 
thoughts  came,  darkening,  around  the  mem- 
ories which  Berry  spoke  of,  that  he  feared, 
without  more  cautious  preparation,  to  let  Ly- 
gon enter  the  circle.  He  judged  it  safer  to  ex- 
clude him  by  that  single  word  of  reply,  which, 
however,  should  have  been 

"  Hers." 

"Mine?"  said  Lygon.  "The  weight  that 
you  would  take  from  my  mind,  if  you  could 
show  that  any  thing  in  my  life  had  been  the 
spring  of  this.  I  should  enter  so  cheerfully,  or 
at  least  so  courageously,  upon  the  quest  which 
we  have  now  to  begin." 

"In  defiance  of  those  words  of  warning  in 
the  parting  note  ?" 

"They  are  not  her  words.  And  if  they  were, 
they  must  have  been  forced  from  her  by  some 
strange  and  damnable  cheat.  While  I  speak — 
a  light!  Has  some  one  lied  to  her  in  the  spirit 
of  what  you  were  imputing  just  now?" 

"  Would  Laura  endure  any  charge  against 
her  husband — at  least  without  laying  her  hand 
in  his,  and  asking  whether  he  dared  retain  it  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  and  my  thought  wrongs  her," 
said  Arthur,  slowly. 

His  lingering  utterance  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  his  friend,  who,  however,  made  no  re- 
mark upon  it  then. 

"You  must  give  me  time,  I  repeat,"  said 
Mr.  Berry.  "A  day  is  not  now  of  consequence, 
as  you  allowed  the  first  hours  to  pass  without 
taking  any  active  steps." 

"Would  you  have  had  me  treat  her  as  a 
criminal,"  asked  Arthur;  "have  had  her  de- 
scribed to  the  police,  and  notice  given  to  stop 
her  at  the  sea-ports  and  on  the  railways  ?" 

"  You  have  not  done  it,"  said  Mr.  Berry ; 
"and  as  it  is  now  too  late,  we  need  not  con- 
sider what  a  husband  might  have  been  justified 
in  doing.  Such  steps  as  you  have  taken  seem 
very  prudent,  as  there  is  nothing  for  any  one 
to  say  against  Mrs.  Lygon,  did  she  return  to- 
morrow." 

"  If  she  return  to-morrow  ten  years,  no  one 
shall  say  a  word  against  her, "  said  Arthur. 

"I  am  a  hard  old  lawyer,"  said  Berry, 
touched;  "but  I  think  I  believe  that  love  like 
that  felt  by  you  is  too  true  to  be  ultimately  un- 
rewarded. Yes,  I  believe  that  you  will  be  de- 
livered out  of  this  misery." 

"I  pray  that  I  may,"  said  Lygon,  "for  it  is 
indeed  a  misery  hard  to  be  borne." 


CHAPTER  V. 

As  if  by  tacit  understanding,  the  friends 
spoke  no  more  on  the  subject  nearest  their 
hearts.  During  the  short  drive  back  to  the 
lodge,  Arthur  Lygon  was  mentally  occupied  in 
reviewing  such  incidents  of  his  early  life  as  he 
could  upon  the  moment  summon  to  his  recol- 
lection, but,  as  usual,  memory,  often  so  unwel- 
comely  pertinacious  in  voluntarily  presenting 
her  panorama,  painted  with  pitiless  exactness, 
would,  when  peremptorily  called  upon,  yield  up 
little  but  disjointed  fragments,  recurring  again 
and  again  like  the  ceyri  somnia.  Nevertheless, 
his  strong  consciousness  that  there  was  nothing 
which  he  could  in  reason  charge  against  him- 
self as  a  wrong  to  his  wife,  afforded  to  Lygon 
an  honest  consolation,  though  that  conviction 
in  no  degree  tended  to  diminish  the  mystery 
that  lay  before  him.  It  was  perhaps  for  the 
best  that  Mr.  Berry  had  guided  the  husband's 
thoughts  in  a  given  direction,  and  concentrated 
them,  for  the  time  at  least,  within  a  certain 
limit,  for  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  prostrating 
to  the  courage  of  the  mind  than  its  being  in- 
cessantly sent  forth  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Berry's  own 
thoughts  had  to  pursue  a  far  subtler  and  more 
dangerous  track,  and  the  manifestation  which 
Arthur  Lygon  had  made  of  an  earnest  and  loy- 
al faith  in  her  whom  he  had  lost  impressed  his 
friend  more  and  more  deeply  each  time  he  re- 
curred to  it  with  a  sense  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  would  attend  a  false  step  on  the 
part  of  his  adviser. 

His  adviser  made  one  false  step  at  the  very 
threshold,  for  he  permitted  Mr.  Lygon,  unsup- 
ported, to  encounter  a  lady  whose  suspicious 
and  jealous  nature  had  already  made  her  half 
an  enemy,  and  who  needed  but  little  provoca- 
tion to  become  a  determined  though  undeclared 
one.  Mr.  Berry  set  down  Arthur  at  the  porch, 
and  drove  round  to  the  stables. 

Clara  was  with  Mrs.  Berry  in  the  dining- 
room,  the  little  girl  having,  much  to  her  un- 
expressed discontent,  been  withdrawn  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  garden,  and  set  down,  in  a 
half-darkened  apartment,  to  amuse  herself  with 
the  pictures  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Pri- 
vately, Clara  probably  considered  herself  enti- 
tled to  a  place  in  the  collection. 

Mrs.  Berry  was  about  to  rise  and  question 
Lygon  as  to  what  he  had  done,  and  get  him 
to  commit  himself  before  Mr.  Berry's  arrival. 
Then  it  occurred  to  her  to  use  a  proxy  to  en- 
trap him. 

"There  is  your  papa,  Clara!  Run  and  ask 
lim  whether  he  has  sent  off  his  message  all 
right." 

Too  happy  to  escape  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
and  their  distorted  occupants,  Clara  bounded 
away  to  her  father  and  asked  the  question. 

"All  right,  love, " returned  Mr.  Lygon,  kiss- 
ng  her.  "And  what  have  you  been  doing ?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Clara,  in  any  thing 
)ut  a  tone  of  pleasure. 
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"  She  said  that  you  had  particularly  desired 
her,  when  on  the  hill,  to  keep  out  of  the  sun," 
said  Mrs.  Berry,  as  they  entered,  "and  there- 
fore I  presumed  that  I  should  be  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  wishes  in  detaining  her  in 
the  house." 

Poor  Clara !  She  had  little  thought,  when 
rattling  out  her  hill  experiences,  before  chilled 
down  by  Mrs.  Berry  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  her  cas- 
ual mention  of  her  papa's  hint  was  to  be  made 
a  solemn  justification  for  spoiling  her  afternoon. 
But  this  was  one  of  Mrs.  Berry's  habitual  un- 
fairnesses to  helpless  persons.  That  form  of 
cowardly  un  kindness  is  one  of  the  earliest  shocks 
which  children  undergo,  and  by  no  means  the 
lightest.  I  am  far  from  sure  that  the  shabby 
woman  who  decoys  a  child  up  an  alley  and 
steals  its  shoes,  does  not  deserve  a  month  less 
at  hard  labor  than  her  well-dressed  sister  who 
steals  a  child's  confidences  and  rolls  them  up 
into  a  stone  to  smite  it. 

"You  found  the  person  at  the  Marfield  tel- 
egraph intelligent,  I  hope?"  said  Mrs.  Berry, 
point-blank. 

"I  thought  over  the  business  again  during 
the  drive,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  "and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  message  would  do  as  well 
in  a  letter."  , 

"  Oh  !  then  you  did  not  go  to  Marfield,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry.  She  would  have  likqd  to  ascertain 
more,  but  time  was  precious.  "Then  I  will 
get  you  the  writing-case,  so  that  the  letter  may 
be  dispatched  by  our  boy,  who  goes  into  Lip- 
thwaite  at  five  o'clock." 

She  hastened  from  the  room,  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  localities  enabled  her  to  intercept 
Mr.  Berry  as  he  came  from  the  stables. 

"  Oh!  you  here !"  she  said.  "  Why  did  not 
you  let  Sykes  take  the  chaise  round?" 

"  I  didn't  see  Sykes." 

"Mr.  Lygon  told  Clara  that  he  sent  off  his 
message  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Berry. 

"What  was  the  good  of  his  telling  her  that?" 
thought  the  lawyer ;  who,  being  out  of  business, 
was  now  opposed  to  all  unnecessary  falsifica- 
tions. "Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "is  it  any 
such  feat  of  genius  to  dispatch  a  telegraphic 
message  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  can  not  answer  me 
without  a  sneer,  Mr.  Berry.  Is  there  any  thing 
unreasonable  in  my  being  interested  in  what 
your  friend  does?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  my  dear,"  said  her  hus- 
band, endeavoring  to  come  into  the  house. 
"Your  attention  is  extremely  hospitable,  and 
I  hope  that  your  dinner,  by-and-by,  will  be 
equally  M'orthy  of  your  estimable  character." 

Now  Mrs.  Berry  could  with  pleasure  have 
•  fired  a  hot  shot  in  reply  to  this,  but  as  she 
would  have  gained  nothing  thereby,  she  re- 
served her  fire,  and  only  said, 

"  I  dare  say  that  the  dinner  will  be  satisfac- 
tory, Mr.  Berry,  and  if  I  mentioned  the  tele- 
graph, I  suppose  that,  after  the  intimation  I 
ventured  to  give  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Letts;  my 
presumption  is  not  unpardonable." 


"My  dear,  your  expenditure  of  syllables  is 
almost  an  extravagance,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  cool- 
ly, making  his  way  past  her  not  very  exuber- 
ant form,  and  going  into  the  house. 

She  was  not  generous,  but  she  would  will- 
ingly have  given  a  not  very  small  sum  of  mon- 
ey to  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Berry  a  distinct 
statement  that  the  message  had  been  dispatch- 
ed. For  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  and 
Mr.  Lygon  she  had  accidentally  mentioned  their 
errand  to  a  tradesman  to  whom  she  had  been 
speaking  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  had  expressed 
regret  that  the  gentlemen  should  have  gone  to 
Marfield,  as  the  telegraph  instrument  there  had 
been  out  of  order  for  some  days,  and  the  people 
were  coming  from  London  to  repair  it  on  Satur- 
day. 

Not  that  Mr.  Berry  would  have  very  much 
cared  about  being  confronted  with  this  kind  of 
contradiction,  for  after  an  endeavor  of  some 
years  to  make  her  as  frank  and  free-spoken  as 
himself,  and  after  many  efforts  to  rout  out  all 
her  nests  and  treasures  of  petty  mysteries,  and 
to  let  in  the  sunshine  of  perfect  matrimonial 
trust  and  confidence,  he  had  given  up  the  game, 
allowing  the  thin  lips  to  speak  or  be  silent,  as 
they  pleased ;  and  for  his  own  part,  he  had 
dropped  into  the  habit  of  telling  her,  as  he  said, 
"as  much  truth  as  was  good  for  her." 

But  she  Avould  have  had  a  good  castts  belli 
against  Mr.  Lygon,  whom  she  was  learning  to 
regard  with  very  unfriendly  eyes.  However, 
she  had  got  something  yet  to  make  him  un- 
comfortable with. 

Mrs.  Berry  returned  to  the  room,  bringing  the 
writing-case. 

"There,  Mr.  Lygon,  now  you  can  write  your 
letter,  and  the  boy  shall  wait  for  it." 

"Confound  the  woman,  boring,"  was  Mr. 
Lygon's  savage  remark  to  himself — a  set  of 
words  supposed  to  be  about  as  often  thought 
and  as  seldom  uttered  as  any  form  of  petition 
which  has  been  devised  for  the  use  of  man. 

He  dragged  the  note-paper  before  him,  and 
was  just  going  to  write  something,  any  thing, 
to  go  off  to  town  to  a  fellow-employe' — it  was 
less  trouble  than  declining — when  the  lady  pro- 
ceeded : 

"And  here,  just  direct  this  envelope  for  me. 
I  must  write  a  few  words  to  Laura,  assuring 
her  that  her  little  girl  is  all  right  and  safe  with 
me,  and  that  the  longer  she  stays  the  better. 
I  forget  what  you  called  the  place  in  Hertford- 
shire— Edgington,  was  it?" 

She  never  forgot  any  thing,  and  knew  quite 
well  that  he  had  said  Herefordshire  and  Long 
Edgecombe,  but  there  was  no  trick  here  ;  it  was 
simply  that  the  lying  woman  was  in  the  habit 
of  lying  plausibly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Lygon,  kindly,  while 
overflowing  with  sudden  wrath  and  some  appre- 
hension at  the  proposed  proceeding.  ' '  Yes,  she 
will  be  glad  to  hear.  And  yet  I  hardly  know 
whether  you  had  better  direct  to  the  country, 
as  there  is  a  whole  series  of  cross-posts,  and 
there  is  no  saying  when  she  will  get  the  letter." 
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"Well,  it  is  only  a  penny,  if  it  follows  her 
back  to  London,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  "and  the 
chance  of  her  hearing  is  worth  that.  I  have 
been  a  mother,  Mr.  Lygon,  and  I  know  what 
it  is  to  have  news  of  one's  children  in  absence." 

Arthur  Lygon,  in  no  respect  softened  by  this 
appeal,  did  not  exactly  see  his  way  to  parry  the 
demand,  and  wrote  upon  the  envelope,  "Mrs. 
Lygon,  Long  Edgecombe,  Herefordshire." 

"Won't  you  put  Mrs.  Eatoncamp's  name? 
We  country  people  like  that  done." 

"  Mrs.  Eatoncamp  ?"  replied  Arthur.  And  it 
occurred  to  him,  poor  fellow,  in  his  strait,  that 
if  he  adopted  that  blunder,  and  the  letter  mis- 
carried— 

And  he  wrote  "Mrs.  Eatoncamp." 

And  if  he  had  looked  at  Mrs.  Berry  at  that 
moment  he  would  have  seen  a  sudden  light 
come  into  her  light  eyes.  She  knew  well  what 
name  he  had  mentioned.  And  here  he  delib- 
erately wrote  another,  one  of  her  own  supplying. 
Stop  a  moment!  He  and  her  husband  had 
been  whispering,  for  she  had  heard  the  child 
laughingly  rebuke  them.  What  did  they  whis- 
per about  ?  They  started,  at  all  events,  saying 
they  were  going  to  Marficld,  and  the  very  next 
moment  they  drove  off  in  another  direction. 
Why  did  Mr.  Lygon,  who  is  foolishly  confiden- 
tial with  that  spoiled  brat,  tell  her  that  his  tel- 
egraph message  was  all  right?  and  why  did  Mr. 
Berry  leave  me  to  imagine  they  had  sent  ?  Now 
he  does  not  want  a  letter  sent  to  his  wife,  and 


he  puts  a  false  name  on  it.  That  light  which 
Arthur  Lygon  did  not  see  in  her  light  eyes  was 
the  flash  of  the  powder  on  which  the  spark  had 
fallen.  "They  are  keeping  a  secret  of  some 
kind  from  me,"  said  Mrs.  Berry's  thin  lips,  in- 
audibly.  "Let  me  see  how  long  they  will  keep 
it." 

And  it  was  not  with  the  sweetest  expression 
in  her  face  that  she  left  the  room  to  write  her 
letter,  though  her  high  voice  became  almost 
caressing  as  she  bade  Arthur  make  haste  over 
his  dispatch,  and  she  would  say  every  thing  that 
was  kind  for  him  to  Laura. 

Into  the  library  hastened  Mrs.  Berry,  for  she 
was  a  practical  woman,  and  knew  where  to  look 
for  knowledge,  which  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
having  knowledge.  A  Gazetteer  was  open  be- 
fore her  in  a  minute. 

"No  such  place,"  she  said,  again  looking  at 
the  envelope.  ' '  But  then  it  may  be  a  small 
place  not  worth  mentioning."  You  see  she 
wished  for  a  conclusion,  but  did  not  jump  at  it, 
which  shows  that  she  would  never  have  made  a 
good  interpreter  of^he  prophecies. 

"  Looking  out  a  very  gigantic  polysyllable  for 
our  discomfiture,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mr.  Berry,  who 
was  at  the  window.  "That's  not  the  diction- 
ary." 

"I  believe  I  know  a  dictionary  as  well  as 
yourself,"  said  his  wife,  repressing  any  more 
tart  rejoinder.  "But  I  never  know  where  to 
find  your  books.  Is  there  any  book  here  that 
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tells  of  small  places  not  important  enough  for 
maps  and  gazetteers  ?" 

"  There's  Pigott,"  said  Mr.  Barry,  "  those 
large  red  volumes  on  your  left.  They  mention 
every  hole  and  corner  in  the  kingdom.  What 
county  do  you  want?" 

"  Devonshire,"  said  Mrs.  Berry. 

"Well,  you'll  see  the  name  on  the  back,  "said 
her  husband,  as  he  left  the  room. 

No  Long  Edgecombe  in  Herefordshire,  nor, 
though  Mrs.  Berry  took  the  trouble  to  go  quite 
through  the  lists,  was  there  among  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  or  Clergy,  such  a  name  as  Lygon  had 
given  her. 

"They  are  playing  tricks  with  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Berry,  feeling  herself  personally  wronged,  and 
trying  a  mental  examination  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  revenge. 

Now  people  who  call  themselves  practical  will 
probably  say : 

"I  have  no  patience  with  the  woman." 

Now  that  is  wrong,  to  begin  with.  We  are 
bound  to  have  patience  with  every  body,  and  es- 
pecially with  women. 

"I  should  like  to  take  her  by  the  shoulders 
and — " 

Stop  again.  That  would  be  rude  and  coarse. 
The  man  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman  save 
in —  For  shame !  Must  a  player  be  called  in 
with  a  clap-trap  to  rebuke  your  violence  ? 

' '  And  say,  '  Why,  you  meddling,  spiteful  old 
fool—' " 

Exceptionable  language,  and  one  half  of  it 
unjust.  Mrs.  Berry  was  not  five-and-forty,  and 
was  no  fool. 

' '  '  Your  husband  is  a  solicitor,  and  so  is  tak- 
en into  people's  confidence.' " 

Mr.  Berry  has  retired  from  practice,  and  has 
no  more  right  to  keep  secrets  from  his  wife  than 
any  other  private  gentleman. 

"  'And  what  business  have  you  to  pry  into 
his  affairs?' " 

And  you  call  yourself  a  practical  person,  and 
yet  think  that  talking  in  that  way  to  a  shrewd, 
determined,  venomous-minded  woman  of  middle 
age  will  deter  her  from  taking  a  course  which  I 
perceive  by  that  recurrent  light  in  her  light  eyes 
she  intends  to  take,  although  at  present  she  has 
no  idea  where  it  will  lead  her.  Well,  if  it  re- 
lieves your  mind  at  this  period  of  the  history  to 
say  that  you  would  like  to  shake  Mrs.  Berry  by 
the  shoulders,  avail  yourself  of  that  relief.  But 
be  sure  that  her  mind  is  made  up  for  mischief, 
and  a  shake  like  that  of  the  earthquake  of  Lis- 
bon will  never  shake  that  resolve  away  from  be- 
hind those  light  eyes. 

Mrs.  Berry  took  Arthur  Lygon's  letter  from 
him — it  was  addressed  to  a  friend  in  Somerset 
House,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  open  it,  but 
there  was  but  one  kettle  in  the  house,  and  that 
was  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  servants  were  too 
busy  to  be  sent  away  while  the  lady  should  hold 
the  letter  in  the  steam.  If  he  had  sealed  it,  I 
think  she  would  have  kept  it  back  for  private 
examination,  but  as  he  had  merely  fastened  it 


in  the  ordinary  way,  she  let  it  go — the  rather 
that,  as  the  boy  was  waiting,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  him  one  letter,  and  she  had  no  immediate 
intention  of  parting  with  Arthur's  envelope.  If 
she  had  performed  upon  the  Somerset  House 
letter  the  process  which  it  is  understood  is  very 
largely  practiced  upon  the  epistolary  literature 
of  the  time  (and  certainly  the  business  of  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  is  curiously  familiar  to  their 
dependents  in  these  days),  the  lady  would  have 
found  only  a  scribbled  request  to  a  friend  to  or- 
der the  double-sashed  windows  of  the  writer's 
office  to  be  cleaned  during  his  absence.  That 
letter  went,  the  writer  and  the  sender  being  mu- 
tually engaged  in  tricking  each  other.  In  very 
large  machines  there  are  very  small  wheels,  and, 
mean  as  they  are,  the  machinist  who  should 
leave  them  out  might  induce  a  crash  among  his 
grand  works.  And  he  who  depicts  the  machine 
must  show  the  little  wheels  as  well  as  the  rest, 
though  it  would  be  more  dignified  to  draw  only 
the  majestic-moving  pistons  and  the  fiery  fly- 
wheel. 

Dinner  passed  over  very  quietly,  and  such  con- 
versation as  arose  was  the  result  of  effort.  For 
Lygon,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  too  full  of  his 
own  great  trouble,  and  was  looking  forward  too 
eagerly  to  the  revelation  which  Berry  had  prom- 
ised him  on  the  morrow,  to  have  much  anima- 
tion to  spare  upon  dinner-table  commonplace, 
of  the  kind  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Mrs. 
Berry.  That  lady,  whose  wrath  did  not  require 
nursing  to  keep  it  warm — an  educated  woman's 
qualifications  for  making  herself  detestable  be- 
ing of  course  superior  to  those  of  a  Scottish  she- 
peasant — was  sufficiently  angular,  incisive,  and 
observant  during  the  meal,  but  did  not  betray 
any  overt  hostility  to  any  one.  Indeed  Clara, 
who  was  permitted  to  join  her  elders,  rather 
benefited  by  the  situation  of  affairs,  for  Mrs. 
Berry,  who  would  ordinarily,  and  in  pursuance 
of  her  favorite  tactics,  have  done  the  child  what 
discomfort  she  could  in  the  way  of  matronly 
checking,  and  the  withholding  any  thing  Clara 
might  be  supposed  especially  to  desire,  chose  to 
be  gracious  and  even  playful  with  her,  and  be- 
stowed extra  jam  with  the  omelet,  and  a  dou- 
ble libation  of  cream  and  sugar  with  the  straw- 
berries. The  little  girl,  however,  was  not  old 
enough  to  square  the  account,  and  to  allow  a 
person  whom  she  instinctively  disliked  to  bribe 
herself  into  Clara's  good  graces,  as  you  and  I, 
being  rational  people,  do.  Nay  did,  only  last 
week,  when  you  yourself  said  to  me,  as  we  walk- 
ed down  to  the  Club  from  old  Pinchbeck's,  that 
certainly  Pinchbeck  was  a  coarse  old  beast,  and 
as  great  an  old  fool  as  ever  didn't  understand  a 
good  story,  but  his  dinner  was  a  first-rate  one, 
and  the  wine  out-and-out,  and  I  agreed  with  you 
that  we  would  speak  to  some  of  the  Committee, 
and  try  to  get  him  in,  if  we  could.  But  if  we 
were  not  wiser  than  children,  where  would  be 
the  use  of  growing  up  ? 

The  time  hung  sadly  on  hand,  in  spite  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  soft  summer  evening.  The 
four  wandered  about  the  gardens,  but  no  laugh 
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woke  the  stillness  of  the  place,  and  even  Clara, 
subdued,  laid  her  hand  in  her  father's,  paced  si- 
lently by  his  side,  and  restrained  her  desire  to 
go  and  sit  on  the  little  tree-bridge  and  see  the 
water  dance  in  the  moonlight. 

Mrs.  Berry  returned  to  the  house  on  hearing 
that  a  visitor  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  summoned  to  tea, 
they  found  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
visitor.  This  was  a  somewhat  malevolent-look- 
ing old  lady  in  spectacles,  who  emitted  a  sort  of 
grunt  at  Clara  (as  if  the  latter  had  done  her 
some  wrong  in  being  so  young,  while  the  other 
was  so  old,  a  grievance  a  good  deal  felt  by  those 
who  have  made  an  unworthy  use  of  life),  and 
immediately  told  her  to  sit  down  and  be  quiet, 
the  child  having  given  no  offense  at  all  beyond 
what  her  presence  caused.  On  a  small  table 
lay  open  a  map  of  Herefordshire. 

"  This  is  Aunt  Empson,  Mr.  Lygon.  This  is 
Mr.  Lygon,  aunt  dear,  who  married  Laura  Ver- 
non;  you  remember  her?" 

"I  remember  her,"  grunted  Aunt  Empson. 
"  She's  grow'd  older  than  when  I  know'd  her. 
I  hope  she's  grow'd  more  steadier." 

' '  Mamma  was  always  steady, "  was  Clara's  in- 
stant deliverance  of  reply. 

Aunt  Empson  looked  evilly  at  the  speaker, 
and  but  that  Clara  was  protected  would  proba- 
bly have  called  her  to  approach,  and  then  pinch- 
ed her. 

"  Quite  right  to  stand  up  for  mamma,"  said 
Mr.  Lygon,  who  would  himself  have  liked  to  say 
something  offensive  to  the  impertinent  old  wo- 
man, but  did  not  see  a  gentlemanly  opening. 
He  was  in  no  mood,  by  this  time,  to  bear  gra- 
tuitous annoyance. 

"But  speaking  of  mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Berry, 
in  a  loud  and  playful  voice,  "where  is  she? 
For  aunty  is  a  Herefordshire  woman,  and  does 
not  recollect  the  name  of  Long  Edgecombe,  and 
we  can't  find  it  in  the  map." 

"No,  really?"  said  Lygon,  with  a  voice  into 
which  he  certainly  managed  to  throw  an  expres- 
sion of  extreme  carelessness  as  to  whether  they 
could  or  could  not.  "Bad  map,  I  suppose." 

"A  very  good  map,  on  the  contrary,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry. 

"Then  you  don't  look  close  enough,  I  sup- 
pose," returned  Mr.  Lygon,  waxing  still  more 
angry  at  being  tormented.  "  I  can  see  it  from 
here,"  he  said,  determined  on  a  bold  stroke,  and 
half  raising  himself  on  the  sofa  to  give  a  glance 
across  at  the  map.  ' '  Let  Aunt  Empson  wipe 
her  spectacles,  and  then  she'll  see  more  stead- 
ier. Ha!  ha!" 

It  would  have  been  dreadfully  rude — was — 
but  consider  the  provocation,  and  what  Arthur 
Lygon  was  thinking  of,  while  the  women  set 
upon  him.  Mrs.  Berry  was  either  repulsed,  or 
felt  a  moment's  respect  for  the  enemy.  Only  a 
moment's. 

"Clara,  dear,  come  here." 

Oh,  she  was  not  going  to  pinch  the  child. 

"  What  was  the  name,"  she  said,  taking  Cla- 
ra's hand — "what  was  the  name  of  the  lady 


whom  papa  said  that  mamma  was  gone  to  see? 
Do  you  remember?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Clara,  "I  remember  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  funny  name.  It's  like  saying  you 
had  eaten  a  cat — it's  Mrs.  Cateaton." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Berry.  "I  fancied  we 
were  wrong,  somehow.  That  was  not  the  name 
you  put  on  the  envelope  for  me,  Mr.  Lygon." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Arthur  Lygon.  "I  sin- 
cerely beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  Mrs. 
Berry ;  but  the  idea  of  my  making  a  mistake  in 
the  name  is  too  absurd." 

"  I  am  positive  that  you  wrote  something 
else." 

"  Not  likely,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  who  had  a  shad- 
ow of  a  suspicion  that  Arthur  might  have  been 
doing  something  to  throw  the  amiable  Marion 
off  the  scent.  "We  never  make  mistakes  in 
Somerset  House,  Arthur,  do  we  ?" 

"We  never  allow  them  to  be  mistakes,"  said 
the  official  gentleman. 

"Not  even  when  they  are  put  under  your 
eyes?"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  suddenly  throwing  the 
envelope  across  to  Arthur  Lygon,  who  of  course 
saw,  as  he  knew  he  should  see,  "Eatoncamp" 
upon  it. 

"  So  you  didn't  write,"  he  said,  with  admi- 
rable coolness.  "You  thought  a  mother's  ea- 
gerness to  have  a  letter  could  wait  another  post. 
Ha !  ha !  Mrs.  Berry.  However,  it's  lucky,  as 
I  made  that  curious  muddle  of  the  name.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  letter  would  have 
found  Mrs.  Lygon  just  as  well." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  a  slow,  low 
voice. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ARCHIBALD  VERNON,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon, was  pleasantly  settled  in  Lipthwaite  when 
Arthur  Lygon  was  introduced  to  the  family  in 
which  he  found  his  beautiful  wife.  Into  the 
circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Vernon  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  Lipthwaite  it  is  not  nec- 
essary at  the  present  time  to  enter  with  any 
minuteness ;  but  in  order  to  preclude  any  un- 
necessary suspicion  of  mystery,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  Archibald  Vernon  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  entirely 
misunderstood  and  ill-treated  by  the  world; 
but  whom  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  insists 
on  believing  that  it  understands  most  thor- 
oughly, and  treats  most  naturally.  Originally 
intended  for  the  bar,  young  Mr.  Vernon  had 
made  so  many  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
wool-sack  as  are  comprised  in  being  duly  enter- 
ed for  the  Great  Legal  Handicap,  and  in  having 
his  name  fairly  painted  on  the  door  of  one  of 
the  Gray's  Inn  stalls  in  which  some  of  the  ani- 
mals designed  for  that  race  undergo  prelimina- 
ry treatment.  But  he  was  very  soon  scratched. 
A  cleverish  lad,  with  a  ready  pen  for  endurable 
verse,  and  a  still  readier  pencil  for  smart  sketch- 
ing, with  a  considerable  amount  of  desultory 
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reading,  and  a  memory  for  the  agreeable  por- 
tions of  such  reading,  with  a  fluent  tongue,  and 
much  energy  of  manner,  Veruon  was  held, 
among  his  kinsfolk,  as  a  young  fellow  who 
would  be  sure  to  make  his  way.  Nil  tetiyit 
quod  non  ornavit,  was  classically  remarked,  at 
the  dinner  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  by  an 
enthusiastic  godfather  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
had  shown  his  faith  in  the  youth's  powers  by 
never  contributing  otherwise  than  by  the  most 
gracefully  expressed  wishes,  to  his  advancement 
in  the  world.  Vernon's  own  means  were  very 
limited,  and  this  circumstance,  fortunate  in- 
deed in  so  many  thousand  cases,  might,  by 
compelling  him  to  avoid  all  the  agreeable  ex- 
cursions from  the  direct  road  of  life,  and  to  pur- 
sue its  safe  and  well-beaten  track,  have  made 
him  in  due  time  the  rising  man  whom  he  had 
been  supposed  to  be.  But,  unluckily,  just  at 
the  moment  when  various  and  harassing  debts 
of  no  great  amount,  and  a  general  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, discouragement,  and  want  of  purpose, 
were  forcing  the  volatile  Archibald  Vernon  into 
the  conviction  that  he  must  buckle  to  honest 
work,  and  tramp  away  at  the  road  in  question 
regardless  of  the  fields  and  flowers  right  and 
left,  that  same  godfather  completed  his  career 
of  neglected  duties  by  an  act  of  positive  wrong 
to  his  godson.  The  sponsor  died,  and  left  Ver- 
non exactly  enough,  with  the  aid  of  his  small 
patrimony,  to  live  upon  "like"  a  gentleman. 
This  sum  Vernon  made  the  not  uncommon 
financial  error  of  supposing  an  amount  that  en- 
abled him  to  live  "as"  a  gentleman,  and  the 
fatal  difference  involved  in  the  little  words  was 
not  revealed  unto  him  until  too  late.  The 
Gray's  Inn  stall  was  exchanged  for  handsome 
chambers,  and  by  the  time  that  these  looked  as 
delightfully  as  possible,  that  the  pictures  were 
finally  and  tastefully  hung,  that  the  piano-forte 
was  in  admirable  tune,  and  that  the  oak  and 
velvet  furniture  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ex- 
cept the  upholsterer's  receipt,  the  susceptible 
Archibald  discovered  that  to  live  as  a  gentle- 
man meant  to  live  with  a  lady,  who,  being  his 
wife,  could  not  be  expected  to  live  in  chambers. 
So  the  pictures,  piano-forte,  oak  and  velvet,  and 
Mrs.  Vernon,  were  established  in  a  charming 
house,  not  much  too  large,  at  Craven  Hill.  All 
went  delightfully,  for  Emmeline  Vernon  was 
an  accomplished  musician,  and  Archibald  was 
just  of  the  calibre  of  mind  that  dotes  on  music, 
and  it  was  the  pleasantest  occupation  in  the 
world  to  sit  with  his  pretty  wife  till  two  or  three 
in  the  day,  singing  duets,  or  hearing  that  di- 
vine thing  of  Mozart's,  Vernon  with  his  feet  in 
slippers,  elegantly  worked  by  his  bride,  and  in 
a  velvet  coat  that  gave  the  refined-looking  man 
an  appearance  between  that  of  an  artist  and 
of  an  Italian  nobleman,  as  beheld  in  ancient 
portraits.  The  children  came  with  their  usual 
celerity,  and  it  was  not  until  Emmeline  grew 
rather  cross  and  cold  about  playing  Mozart  aft- 
er disagreeable  interviews  with  traders,  that 
Archibald  Vernon  once  more  began  to  think 
that  he  really  must  buckle  to  work. 


But  rough  buckles  are  not  readily  fastened 
when  one's  muscles  have  been  neglected.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  Mr. 
Vernon's  shifty  history.  Portions  of  it,  pre- 
pared with  a  good  deal  of  topographical  exact- 
ness in  regard  to  his  various  residences,  are,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  still  on  record  in  the  registry 
of  an  evilly  odorous  tribunal  in  the  Rue  Portu- 
gal. But  who  would  willingly  sketch  the  life 
of  a  family  in  the  dispiriting  and  discreditable 
transition  from  comfort  to  need?  Who  cares 
to  write  or  read  of  forestalled  income,  of  un- 
honored  checks,  of  humiliating  obligations,  of 
insincere  promises  extorted  by  pressing  necessi- 
ty, of  harsh  friends  and  callous  creditors,  of  a 
wife  compelled  to  make  feminine  appeals  either 
for  aid  or  for  forbearance,  and  often  to  make 
both  in  vain,  of  children  accustomed  to  see  par- 
ents nervous  at  the  knock  or  ring,  to  hear 
servants  instructed  in  lying,  and  even,  under 
sadden  emergency,  to  utter  the  excusing  or  pro- 
crastinating falsehood  at  the  bidding  of  parents, 
too  eager  to  escape  the  momentary  annoyance 
to  remember  the  miserable  lesson  they  were 
teaching?  At  times  Vernon,  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  position,  resolved  to  work  himself  into  a 
worthier  one,  registered  vows  to  do  so,  and 
walked  out  determined  to  do  something  in  ful- 
fillment; but  what  are  a  weak  man's  vows? 
Any  discouragement  damped  his  resolve  within 
an  hour  of  its  being  made ;  any  temptation 
drew  him  away  from  the  feeble  scheme  he  had 
planned,  and  he  returned  home  somewhat,  and 
deservedly,  less  respectable  in  his  own  eyes  than 
he  had  gone  forth.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
have  been,  for  a  stronger  man,  a  hard  fight  that 
could  set  him  right  with  the  world,  and  we  will 
not  judge  the  variously  talented,  versatile,  help- 
less Vernon  more  severely  than  he  deserves, 
and  that  implies  no  light  sentence.  His  pro- 
fession he  had,  of  course,  abandoned ;  but  he 
had  always  delighted  to  dabble  in  literature, 
and  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  his  essays  were 
thought  to  have  a  sparkle,  and  his  poems  a  pas- 
sion, which  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  had  dis- 
appeared from  them  in  the  days  of  his  adversi- 
ty, when  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  those 
merits  recognized  by  paymasters.  Still,  he  did 
something,  and  the  least  motion  of  a  stream 
long  retards  its  freezing.  The  small,  slight, 
occasional  efforts  he  made  in  literature  pre- 
served his  mind  from  utter  stagnation,  and  he 
obtained  some,  but  infrequent  remuneration, 
which  aided  him  in  maintaining  a  certain  self- 
respect,  and  which  confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
that  circumstances  only,  and  not  his  own  weak- 
ness, had  prevented  his  being  one  of  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  public  mind.  Let  it  bo 
added  in  his  favor,  that  even  amidst  the  daily 
grievances  of  his  lot — as  he  termed  it — the 
troubles  outside  his  dwelling,  and  the  troubles 
within,  these  last  painfully  increased  by  the 
want  of  help  from  a  disappointed  wife,  whose 
good  looks  and  good  temper  were  deserting  her, 
and  who  now  played  Mozart  only  on  lodging- 
house  pianos,  and  chiefly  at  times  when  he  would 
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have  desired  quiet — Archibald  Vernon  did  not 
seek  comfort  at  the  hands  of  the  Bottle  Imp. 
His  children  never  saw  him  in  a  condition  in 
which — if  he  had  a  laugh  to  spare — it  was  not 
as  true  and  fresh  as  their  own. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  I  am  treating  him  too  in- 
dulgently, and  in  the  interests  of  morality  and 
society  one  ought  to  use  stronger  words  against 
a  man  who  was  an  idle  and  dishonest  citizen, 
and  who  was  the  father  of  children  to  whom  he 
did  not  do  his  duty.  But  as  Lord  North  said 
when  he,  aware  of  his  being  about  to  resign, 
had  his  carriage  ready  at  the  House,  while  the 
Opposition  had  sent  their  vehicles  away,  "  See 
what  it  is  to  be  in  the  secret."  If  it  had  been 
my  melancholy  duty  to  finish  Archibald  Ver- 
non's  history  by  saying  that  he  died  in  the 
Bench,  or  emigrated,  a  broken-hearted  man, 
to  Australia  (and  was  poisoned  on  the  voyage 
by  the  ignorant  surgeon  of  an  emigrant  vessel), 
I  would  have  given  him  the  full  benefit  of  ap- 
propriate indignation.  But,  happening  to  know 
that  his  fortune  was  going  to  be  re-established, 
I  deem  harsh  language  uncalled  for.  It  is  well 
to  be  quite  sure  that  a  man  is  quite  ruined  be- 
fore you  stamp  upon  him. 

But,  not  to  be  too  civil  to  the  indiscreet,  be 
it  said  that  there  was  another  phase  in  Archi- 
bald Vernon's  character.  Unable  to  succeed 
in  the  world,  he  naturally  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  world  was  all  wrong.  And,  weaving 
into  something  which  it  would  only  be  trifling 
with  words  to  call  a  system,  a  mixture  of  the 
practical  warp  and  the  sentimental  web,  he 
clothed  himself  with  a  garment  which  thence- 
forth became  coat-of-mail  to  him  against  the 
shafts  of  vulgar  common  sense.  He  coupled 
the  fact  that  John  Brown  is  starving  with  cold, 
and  the  fact  that  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere's 
Italian  greyhound  has  a  warm  jacket,  and  with 
perfect  ease  deduced  the  conclusion  that  we 
want  a  revolution.  He  placed  the  splendid  re- 
ceipts of  the  Attorney-General  (whom  he  ex- 
plained to  be  the  minister  of  a  false  and  cor- 
rupt institution)  on  one  side,  and  the  paltry 
earnings  of  a  curate  ("  who,  apart  from  his 
creed,"  said  Archibald,  a  sentimental  unbe- 
liever, "was  laboring  to  do  good,  so  far  as  he 
knew")  on  the  other,  and  made  the  portentous 
balance  on  the  lawyer's  side  prove  incontestably 
that  pikes  were  the  things  to  reduce  that  bal- 
ance. And  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say,  that 
when  in  the  newspaper  which  announced  the 
decision  of  the  committee  that  there  was  no  ev- 
idence to  connect  Sir  Lionel  Squandercash  with 
the  proved  bribery  at  the  St.  Brelade's  election, 
there  also  appeared  the  Bow  Street  sentence 
which  consigned  the  squalid  Joe  Nipps  to  pris- 
on for  picking  a  pocket,  Vernon  wrote  a  song 
with  more  notes  of  exclamation  than  orthodox 
typography  permits,  and  beginning  "Hal  er- 
mined  Fiend!"  poetically  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  police  magistrates  do  not 
attire  themselves  in  the  spotless  fur.  All  this 
sort  of  thing  is  done  by  many  respectable  men  ; 
some,  I  am  happy  to  say,  would  be  very  much 


offended  if  you  thought  them  weak  enough  to 
do  it  for  other  than  mercantile  purposes ;  but 
Vernon,  so  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  have  a 
real  conviction,  believed  that  the  world  was  a 
compound  of  sham,  cruelty,  and  hypocrisy — 
and  he  told  his  children  so. 

Which  paternal  instruction  might  have  been 
less  deleterious  had  it  been  accompanied  with 
that  teaching  by  which  religious  parents  make 
it  clear  to  their  offspring  that,  however  bad  the 
world  may  be,  it  is  decidedly  none  of  our  busi- 
ness to  make  it  worse.  But  Archibald  Vernon, 
like  millions  of  other  feeble  persons,  confound- 
ed priests  with  shrines,  and  rejected  both;  and 
as  for  poor  Mrs.  Vernon,  her  religious  views 
were  originally  something  to  the  effect  that  she 
always  felt  good  in  a  cathedral  when  the  organ 
was  playing — and  the  unfortunate  lady,  having 
been  rather  out  of  the  way  of  cathedrals  during 
her  troubles,  had  not  had  much  chance  of  cul- 
tivating her  piety.  She  once  bought  two  pray- 
er-books with  gilt  corners  and  clasps  for  the 
eldest  girls,  but  a  landlady  detained  one  of 
them,  in  very  small  part  of  a  claim  for  a  broken 
loo-table,  and  in  the  other  poor  Mrs.  Vernon 
put  two  sovereigns  to  send  over  to  Archibald 
when  in  prison,  as  she  thought  the  messenger 
was  less  likely  to  steal  a  parcel  than  an  envel- 
ope with  money,  and  the  sacred  volume  was 
left  in  7  in  B.  No  other  attempt,  beyond  an 
occasional  impatient  wonder  why  the  girls  could 
not  go  to  church,  instead  of  lying  in  their  beds 
half  Sunday  reading  novels,  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Vernon  in  a  theological  direction.  Nor  were 
the  poor  children  more  fortunate  in  a  secular 
point  of  view.  For  among  Archibald  Vernon's 
sentimentalisms  was  one  to  this  effect  (I  think 
he  had  stolen  it  from  some  German  gentleman 
who  was  famous  for  demoralizing  the  minds  of 
his  young  lady  correspondents),  namely,  that  a 
child's  heart  was  Heaven's  flower-garden,  and 
it  was  blasphemy  for  man  to  seek  to  lay  it  out 
his,  own  way.  This  delightful  aphorism  Ver- 
non was  fond  of  quoting,  especially  when  asked 
whether  Beatrice,  and  Bertha,  and  Laura  did 
not  go  to  school.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  entirely  sincere  in  this  matter,  or  that  if  he 
had  been  richer  he  would  not  have  had  good 
instruction  for  those  three  handsome,  intelli- 
gent, affectionate  girls,  whom,  even  in  their  un- 
cared-for state,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love. 
He  taught  them  a  little  himself,  and  tried  to 
teach  them  more ;  but  between  the  comfortless 
irregularities  and  the  actual  troubles  of  home, 
and  an  entire  want  of  support  from  his  wife, 
who  at  times  was  moved  even  to  deride  what 
were  praiseworthy  efforts  by  the  father,  the  do- 
mestic tutor  was  not  very  assiduous  dr  very 
successful.  The  girls  grew  on,  and  bloomed, 
and  were  lovable,  but  owed  little  to  any  out- 
ward or  visible  system  of  instruction.  Was  it 
ill  or  well  for  them,  that  when  Laura,  the  third, 
was  about  twelve,  their  unhappy,  petulant,  neg- 
ligent mother  died?  Emmeline  Vernon  was 
all  that — and  yet  she  was  their  mother,  and  the 
scale  of  frailties  must  be  heavily  weighted  be- 
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fore  it  descends  against  that  word.     Well  or 
ill?     Perhaps  events  may  aid  us  in  judging. 

This,  then,  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Lygon. 
To  complete  his  story  a  few  words  will  suffice. 
The  death  of  Mrs.  Vernon,  after  a  trying  ill- 
ness, made  more  trying  by  privations  and  trou- 
bles, and  by  the  unfortunate  disposition  of  the 
sufferer,  was  scarcely  felt  as  a  blow  by  her  hus- 
band, whose  nature  she  had  hardened,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  her  demonstrative  unfitness  to 
share  the  lot  they  had  risked  together.  But 
before  the  mother  was  laid  in  the  grave,  two 
of  her  aunts,  who  had  never  forgiven  her 
a  marriage  with  an  Atheist,  Profligate,  and 
Blasphemer  (they  were  of  Clapham,  and  Clap- 
ham  has  never  been  accused  of  inarticulate- 
ness, however  little  justice  or  charity  may  have 
to  do  with  its  utterances),  saw  that  they  could 
properly  come  forward  to  the  rescue  of  their 
niece's  children.  On  the  solemn  condition 
that  Mr.  Vernon  should  not  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  children,  or  give  them  any  of 
his  infidel  books  to  read,  the  Misses  Judson 
would  make  the  family  a  regular  allowance, 
and  pay  the  bills  at  a  day-school.  This  point, 
however,  was  attained  only  by  more  determ- 
ined obstinacy  than  Archibald  had  been  cred- 
ited with.  Nothing — not  even  the  solemn  as- 
surance of  both  the  old  ladies  that  his  daugh- 
ters were  certainly  g»ing,  Clapham  mentioned 
where,  but  I  had  rather  not — would  induce  him 
to  part  with  his  children,  and  a  compromise 
was  at  length  effected.  He  was  asked  whether 
he  objected  to  reside  in  the  country,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  negative,  adding,  convincing- 
ly, from  a  pious  poet  whom  it  was  rather  strange 
that  he  should  know : 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 
The  Misses  Judson  requested  him  not  to  be 
profane  during  the  brief  time  they  should  be 
together,  and  were  rather  offended  than  not  on 
its  being  shown  to  them  that  the  line  was  by 
Mr.  Cowper,  who  wrote  so  many  Olney  Hymns. 
However,  being  in  the  forgiving  way,  they  for- 
gave this  and  other  matters,  or  said  they  did, 
and,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Vernon  and  his  daugh- 
ters were  soon  afterward  settled  at  Lipthwaite, 
one  of  whose  Evangelical  ministers  was  a 
Christian  friend  of  the  old  ladies,  and  Bea- 
trice, Bertha,  and  Laura  were  sent  to  a  toler- 
ably good  school. 

"Now,  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  igno- 
rance," says  the  heathen  writer,  "there  are 
various  kinds." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WITH  most  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages  Mr.  Berry  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  at  such  of  the  minor  details  in  the  his- 
tory of  Archibald  Vernon  and  his  children  as 
had  never  come  formally  before  the  solicitor 
he  could  have  made  a  shrewd  guess.  He 
could  have  added,  had  it  been  necessary  for 


him  to  enter  into  matters  on  which  Arthur  Ly- 
gon was  as  well  informed  as  himself,  that  Mr. 
Vernon's  period  of  residence  at  Lipthwaite  had 
been  about  the  most  creditable  portion  of  his 
life.  Called  upon  for  no  active  and  regular 
exertion  to  maintain  a  household  around  him, 
but  supplied,  at  dates  which  were  never  antici- 
pated or  overpassed,  with  the  means  of  living 
respectably,  and  being,  moreover,  as  he  well 
knew,  under  the  surveillance  of  more  than  one 
friend  of  the  ladies  of  Clapham,  Vernon  gradu- 
ally subsided  into  habits  of  order  and  exactness, 
and  even  found  comfort  to  the  indolence  of  his 
nature  in  departing  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  clock-work  riyinu  of  life  in  a  small  country 
town.  He  still  preserved  his  energetic  deliv- 
ery, which  rather  frightened  some  of  his  Lip- 
thwaite acquaintances,  and  deluded  others  into 
the  conviction — thoroughly  shared  by  himself 
— that  he  was  a  great  man  thrown  away ;  but 
his  only  energy  was  in  his  speech,  and  he 
would  postpone,  for  the  most  fragile  reasons, 
the  writing  the  commonest  letter  of  business  or 
courtesy.  But  he  read  a  good  deal,  indited 
many  yards  of  the  severest  poetical  denuncia- 
tions of  society,  and  perhaps  secretly  cherished 
an  idea  that  some  day  the  desired  convulsion 
of  that  society  would  take  place,  when,  like 
Lamartine's,  his  pen  would  be  found  sword  and 
sceptre  in  the  new  era.  His  life  was  perfectly 
harmless,  and  its  real  poetry,  although  he  knew 
not  that  it  was  so,  lay  in  the  admiring  affec- 
tion which  he  felt  for  his  three  pretty  daugh- 
ters, and  in  their  earnest  love  for  their  fond 
and  unhelpful  father. 

He  was  not  living  at  Lipthwaite  at  the  time 
at  which  our  narrative  begins.  A  cottage  on 
the  Bolk's  Hill  road,  which  had  been  taken  for 
him  by  the  Misses  Judson,  was  within  a  short 
walk  of  the  school  at  which  the  girls  were 
placed,  and  during  the  time  of  their  undergo- 
ing the  educational  process,  as  understood  by 
Mrs.  Spagley  and  her  assistants,  Hermit  Hut, 
as  he  had  been  pleased  to  name  it,  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  that  of 
an  unpretentious  home  for  a  family  of  very  lim- 
ited means.  The  poor  girls  had  not,  in  their 
earlier  life,  been  surrounded  by  the  comforts 
which  children  accept  without  recognition ;  and 
which,  supplied  by  those  who  love  them,  leave 
their  young  hearts  at  liberty  to  devise  orna- 
ments and  amusements.  For  far  too  many  a 
year  it  had  been  matter  of  thankfulness,  or 
perhaps  I  had  better  write,  of  congratulation, 
if  the  day  were  got  through  without  any  par- 
ticular annoyance,  and  the  meals  of  the  house- 
hold were  not  palpably  deficient  in  something 
usually  esteemed  a  necessary.  The  ordinary 
combats  with  the  tradesfolk,  and  the  occasional 
campaign  when  millinery  wants  could  be  re- 
sisted no  longer,  and  dress  must  be  managed 
somehow,  had  left  poor  Beatrice  and  Bertha 
very  regardless  of  flowers,  birds,  embroider- 
ies, and  pictures,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
dainty  little  signs  that  mark  the  habitation  of 
happy  girlhood.  With  Laura  the  case  was 
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somewhat  different,  as  her  removal  from  a 
scene  of  strife  and  penury  to  one  of  compara- 
tive comfort  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  part 
of  her  life,  and  the  child  speedily  acquired  the 
tastes  and  sympathies  of  those  of  her  own  age. 
Beatrice  and  Bertha  clung  to  their  thumbed 
and  sentimental  novels,  to  their  shifty  ways 
and  general  untidiness,  while  Laura  became 
rangee,  thoughtful,  orderly,  and  fond  of  adorn- 
ing her  home  as  if  it  were  a  place  to  live  in, 
not  one  meant  merely  to  get  through  life  in. 
But  this  difference  created  no  estrangement 
among  the  sisters,  for  whom  their  common 
troubles  had  created,  perhaps,  stronger  ties  than 
belong  to  sisterhood — that  connection  appar- 
ently so  close,  and  yet  so  easily  and  complete- 
ly sundered  by  changed  circumstances — and  a 
truer  alliance  could  not  have  been  discovered 
than  existed  between  Beatrice,  Bertha,  and 
Laura  Vernon.  While  they  resided  at  Lip- 
thwaite their  intimacy  was  unbroken,  and  when 
both  the  elder  girls  married,  which  they  easily 
did,  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  many 
better-dowered  maidens  of  Lipthwaite,  neither 
husbands  nor  children,  nor  that  more  potent 
solvent  of  affection,  rivalry  in  the  world,  pro- 
duced alienation  of  feeling  between  them. 
When  Laura,  at  nineteen,  succeeded  in  ap- 
propriating to  herself  the  heart  and  hand  of 
the  handsome  Arthur  Lygon,  and  was  re- 
moved to  her  London  home,  the  loneliness  of 
Lipthwaite  became  insupportable  by  her  father, 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  surviving  Miss  Jud- 
son — the  elder  had  departed,  bequeathing  some 
kindly  evidences  that  her  heart  had  been  less 
stern  than  her  professions — Vernon  again  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  but  this 
time  in  a  pleasant  boarding-house,  where  he 
was  much  admired  for  his  bright  eyes  and  flu- 
ency of  language,  and  where  he  had  ample  op- 
portunity, at  most  comfortable  dinners  and  over 
excellent  wine,  both  costing  him  nothing,  of 
proving  to  successions  of  amused  guests  that 
the  world  was  thoroughly  wicked,  and  that  all 
its  institutions  were  utterly  detestable. 

Thus  far  went  Mr.  Berry's  information. 
How  much  farther  may  be  seen  hereafter, 
but  men  of  his  vocation  seldom  tell  all  that 
they  know. 

Had  Mr.  Berry  ever  heard  of  a  scene  like  this? 

It  was  night — but  not  far  into  the  night  of  a 
cheerless  day  late  in  October — when  a  man, 
whose  rapid  movement  betokened  his  youth, 
forced  his  way  through  the  carelessly-kept 
hedge  at  the  end  of  a  long  garden  in  the 
country,  and,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  assure 
himself  that  he  had  caused  no  alann  to  a  pow- 
erful house-dog,  which  he  knew  to  be  kenneled 
near  the  other  extremity  of  the  garden,  made 
his  way  to  an  arbor,  which,  but  that  it  was 
boarded  and  roofed  with  thatch,  would  have 
been  bleak  and  bare  enough  that  drear  and  all 
but  wintry  night.  The  feeble  rays  of  a  rising 
moon  afforded  him  uncertain  guidance,  but  he 
trod  as  one  who  well  knew  his  way,  for  all  his 
stealthy  entrance ;  but  he  had  either  the  art  of 


a  cat-like  tread  or  was  very  lightly  shod,  for 
his  foot-paces  could  scarcely  have  been  heard 
by  a  listener. 

Yet  there  was  a  certain  recklessness  in  his 
next  act — unless  it  arose  from  habitual  inability 
to  deny  himself  any  enjoyment  that  occurred 
to  him  as  desirable. 

Feeling  his  way  into  the  arbor,  and  taking 
his  seat  on  a  bench,  he  took  out  a  match  and 
struck  it.  It  flashed  and  expired,  and  he  mut- 
tered, but  not  angrily,  a  French  oath,  and 
struck  a  second  match,  with  which  he  carefully 
lit  a  cigarette. 

Having   finished   this  without  moving,   he 
looked  impatiently  toward  the  house,  and  in 
an  under  key  rather  chanted  than  sang  a  vaude- 
vil  couplet,  intimating  that  though 
"  Woman  keeps  us  waiting  now, 

She  shall  wait  for  us  to-morrow." 
And,  after  some  further  manifestations  of  im- 
patience, the  stranger  drew  from  his  pocket  one 
of  those  convenient  continental  inventions  in 
which  candle  and  candlestick  are  made  to  shut 
up  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  he  lit  his  ta- 
per, placed  it  before  him  on  a  little  table,  and, 
taking  out  a  tiny  volume,  began  to  read. 

A  spectator,  had  there  been  one,  would  now 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the 
person  who  conducted  himself  so  coolly. 

He  was,  as  has  been  said,  young,  and  well 
made,  and  but  for  the  intense  and  settled  pale- 
ness of  his  face  might  have  been  called  some- 
thing more  than  handsome.  There  was  intel- 
lect of  a  keen  order,  though  far  from  the 
highest,  in  the  delicate  features,  the  somewhat 
square  and  closely-shaven  face,  and  the  lofty 
forehead,  from  which  he  had  removed  a  kind 
of  military  cap,  thus  disclosing  what  remained 
to  him  of  shortly-cut  black  hair,  smoothly  laid, 
it  might  seem,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  that 
fine  forehead  to  the  best  advantage.  The  lips 
were  very  red,  and  somewhat  compressed,  and 
on  the  upper  one  was  a  small  black  mustache, 
an  addition  to  the  effect  of  a  face  which, 
though  an  Englishman's,  was  Parisian  in  its 
finesse.  His  dark,  deeply-set  eyes  glistened 
in  the  light  of  the  taper,  which  also  showed, 
resting  on  the  table,  a  white  small  hand  with 
a  glittering  ring — the  other  hand  was  in  a 
black  glove.  The  stranger's  dress,  too,  was 
black,  and  his  frock-coat  was  buttoned  at  his 
neck,  soldier  fashion.  But,  be  it  again  said, 
for  the  pallor  of  the  face,  it  was  one  upon 
which  you  would  at  first  look  with  a  pleasure 
which  might  not  be  permanent. 

The  spectator  would  have  needed  to  be  rap- 
id, however,  in  his  observation,  for  in  a  few 
moments  light  and  hurrying  footsteps  were 
heard,  and  a  hand  dashed  out  the  light  almost 
before  one  could  have  discerned  that  a  woman's 
form  had  passed  into  the  arbor. 

The  words  were  spoken,  and  the  first  were 
of  reproach,  in  an  under-tone: 
"Thoughtless,  selfish." 

"  What,  for  lighting  my  poor  little  candle  ?" 
said  a  calm,  clear  voice,  exceedingly  gentle,  al- 
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most  caressing,  but  for  that  undercurrent  of 
banter  so  hateful  to  woman,  whether  she  be 
pleased  or  angry.  "And  you  have  dashed  to 
pieces  my  poor  little  candle!  How  cruel  in 
you !" 

"  Suppose  it  had  been  seen,"  returned  the 
female  voice,  remonstratingly. 

"  He  would  have  thought  it  was  the  moon, 
Rising  to  some  sorcerer'8  tune, 
An  hour  too  soon," 

recited  the  stranger,  with  very  careful  inflec- 
tion. 


"Why,  when  deceit,  which  is  unworthy  of 
a  lady,  is  sought  to  be  practiced  upon  me? 
Why  am  I  to  be  deprived  of  the  happiness  of 
knowing  when  my  friends  are  to  be  made  hap- 

py?" 

"Your  friends!" 

"Actually  said  with  a  shudder — or  is  it  the 
cold  ?  The  night  is  chilly,  and — •" 

It  may  have  been  that  he  attempted  to  ap- 
proach her,  and  that  as  if  by  instinct  she  eluded 
him.  She  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arbor, 
with  her  hand  upon  one  of  the  rough  posts. 


"I  am  here,"  said  his  companion,  in  a  cold 
voice.  "  Why  are  you  here,  and  why  have  you 
asked  me  to  come  ?" 

"Pointedly  put,  but  categorical  answer  is 
not  always  easy.  However,  I  will  do  my  best. 
When  is  this  pleasant  marriage?" 

"That — that  can  not  concern  you,"  replied 
the  other,  in  a  troubled  voice.  "I  do  not 
know." 

"Your  first  statement  is  an  error,  my  dear 
girl,  and  the  second,  pardon  me,  is  a  false- 
hood." 

' '  However  much  one  is  in  your  power,  you 
might  preserve  the  language  of  a  gentleman," 
replied  the  girl,  with  agitation. 


If  there  had  been  such  an  interruption  to 
their  talk,  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  asked : 

"Is  Mr.  Vernon  in  bed ?" 

"You  know  that  my  father  never  goes  to  his 
room  until  eleven." 

"I  fancied  I  had  heard  that  hour  from  the 
old  church ;  waiting  for  you  must  hare  made 
the  time  seem  long." 

"  Once  more,  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

"Once  more,  when  is  the  wedding?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  repeated  the  girl. 

' '  Strange  that  you  should  not,  and  that  I 
should ! " 

"Then  why  ask?" 

"Petulance,  my  love,  within  limits,  is  the 
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most  charming  privilege  of  women,  but  when 
carried  too  far  we  call  it  impertinence." 

This  was  said  in  the  most  benign  way,  and 
it  was  singular  that  it  should  have  produced  a 
passionate  reply. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent — pray 
forgive  me — but  I  am  ill — and  it  is  very  cold — 
I  have  no  shawl — do  not  be  angry,  Ernest." 

"I  am  never  angry,  and  least  of  all  with 
you.  Nor  will  I  detain  you  long." 

"Please  speak,  and  say  what  you  wish.  I 
am  in  such  terror — " 

"You  need  not  be.  No  one  ever  came  to 
harm  for  my  sake." 

"Oh,  my  God!"  was  the  response,  given,  it 
might  be,  involuntarily. 

"  A  form  of  dissent  from  my  proposition,  I 
take  it,"  he  replied;  and  a  listener,  if  there 
were  one,  might  well  wonder  of  what  the  heart 
was  made  that  could  respond,  with  a  sneer,  to 
a  sob.  "  I  am  sorry  that  we  differ ;  but  we  will 
not  quarrel,  I  think." 

"No,  no,  indeed,"  said  the  agitated  girl. 

"  Then  let  us  speak  of  business.  The  bridal 
day  is  fixed,  as  I  tell  you,  though  you  will  not 
tell  me  so.  I  can  not  allow  the  joyful  occasion 
to  pass  without  my  making  some  present  to  the 
happy  pair,  giving  some  sign  that  I  sympathize 
in  their  transports." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  do  not  stand  and  inflict 
torture." 

"Not  for  the  world.  I  hoped  to  give  pleas- 
ure, by  showing  my  entire  forgiveness  of  any 
thing  that  might  have  seemed  to  be  to  my  in- 
jury." 

"To  yours  !"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Why,  yes.  Without  affecting  any  profun- 
dity of  feeling,  with  which  I  fear  I  should  not 
be  credited,  can  a  man  calmly  resign  the  love 
of  a  lovely  being,  whose  attachment  to  him- 
self—" 

"  At  any  risk,  I  leave  you.  God  help  me ! — 
if  you  speak  so." 

"  Stnnd  there  /"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  hasty 
tone  of  command.  "  So — a  moment's  thought, 
and  you  are  rational.  I  had  merely  to  say  that 
I  desire  to  make  the  bridal  present  I  speak  of. 
But,  as  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Spagley  are  likely  to 
know,  the  honor  of  being  the  Avritiug-master  at 
her  distinguished  establishment  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  amount  of  his  salary.  I  am  sure 
you  understand  me." 

' '  You  want  us  to  give  you  more  money.  Oh, 
Ernest,  how  are  we  to  get  it?" 

"  I  would  not  insult  the  intellect  of  the  Miss- 
es Vernon  by  supposing  that  what  they  have 
done  before  they  can  not  do  again." 

"We  have  really  none,  and  papa  has  none 
— what  can  we  do  ?  " 

"I  thought,  pardon  me,  that  Mr.  Vernon 
usually  received  certain  moneys  about  the  24th. 
This  is  the  2Cth,  a  point  on  which  I  would  not 
dwell  but  that  yesterday  I  perceived  the  post- 
man came  toward  Bolk's  Hill  with  a  registered 
btter." 

"But  that  is  wanted  for — for  marriage  ar- 


rangements," said  the  poor  girl.  "I  can  not 
talk  to  you  on  such  things,  and  you  ought  not 
to  make  me — I  mean  that — " 

"Never  mind.  I  comprehend,  and  a  bride 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  a  beggar." 

"Ernest !"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"But  I  might  remind  you  that,  on  the  eve 
of  a  marriage,  hearts  and  purses  are  open,  and 
a  bride  has  such  advantages  when  she  asks  a 
little  assistance  from  friends." 

She  was  silent.  Perhaps  prostrated  in  pres- 
ence of  his  cruelty  and  meanness. — Yet  do  not 
read  a  woman's  heart  too  fast,  or  you  may  read 
it  very  wrongly.  He,  at  all  events,  did  not 
choose  so  to  interpret  her.  „ 

"All  will  be  arranged.  I  feel  that  it  will, 
and  that  my  bridal  present  will  be  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  On  the  day  after  to-morrow  my 
copy  of  Frankenstein  will  be  returned  to  me  en- 
riched with  notes — the  notes  representing  twen- 
ty pounds." 

" Twenty  pounds,  Ernest!" 

"That  will  be  the  amount.  You  have  al- 
ready seen  your  amiable  way  to  funds — the  sum 
is  a  mere  detail.  I  had  nothing  more  to  say 
that  need  detain  you  from  your  warm  fireside 
— unless,  indeed — " 

He,  in  wily  fashion,  dashed  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  speech,  as  if  to  clasp  her;  but  she 
was  gone. 

Ernest  Hardwick  had  the  money  on  the  day 
he  had  appointed. 

Did  Mr.  Berry  know  of  this  meeting,  or  the 
circumstances  that  made  it  what  it  was  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  excellent  Mrs.  Berry  had  firmly  resolved 
that  her  husband  and  his  friend  should  have  no 
further  confidential  talk  that  night  at  least,  and 
that  whatever  mischief  might  have  been  done 
by  the  shell  which  she  had  so  deliberately  pitch- 
ed into  the  enemy's  fortress  should  not  be  re- 
paired until  she  had  endeavored  to  follow  up 
the  attack.  We  shall  see  what  became  of  her 
resolution. 

Clara  was  speedily  directed  to  go  to  her  room, 
with  a  solemn  injunction  not  to  forget  her 
prayers,  and  to  put  out  her  candle  before  get- 
ting into  bed.  The  first  injunction  made  the 
child  open  her  eyes,  for  it  was  very  needless, 
but  she  looked  wistfully  at  her  father  to  obtain 
a  revision  of  the  second. 

"Mamma  takes  her  light  away,"  said  Ar- 
thur. 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  calmly,  "there 
may  be  many  reasons  why  she  should  learn  to 
do  without  such  assistance." 

"Nonsense, "  said  Mr.  Berry,  ringing  the  bell. 
"Tell  Hester  to  fetch  the  candle." 

"  Of  course  you  will  give  your  servants  wh.it 
directions  you  please,  Mr.  Berry,"  said  the  lady, 
putting  the  thin  lips  together,  and  assuming  her 
favorite  attitude  of  a  wronged  wife. 
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"In  my  time,"  said  old  Mrs.  Empson,  whom 
Mrs.  Berry  possibly  desired  to  enlist  for  active 
service — "in  my  time  gentlemen  did  not  take 
upon  themselves  to  meddle  in  such  matters." 

"Ah,"  replied  Mr.  Berry,  who,  with  all  his 
forbearance,  had  no  idea  of  foreign  troops  being 
levied  to  fight  against  him,  ' '  but  that  was  such 
a  very  long  time  ago,  Aunt  Empson,  and  we 
have  improved  the  fashions.  Or  perhaps  your 
memory  don't  serve  you  as  well  as  it  did.  I 
dare  say,  now,  that  poor  Mr.  Empson  had  his 
own  way  at  home." 

"Poor  Mr.  Empson,"  retorted  the  incensed 
old  lady ;  "I  don't  know  what  call  you  have  to 
use  such  words,  Mr.  Berry.  Mr.  Empson  may 
not  have  chose  to  squander  the  money  that  by 
rights  should  have  been  his  wife's  in  building 
gingerbread  houses  and  buying  Brummagem 
buttons ;  but  he  was  not  so  poor  as  all  that 
comes  to." 

"As  all  what  comes  to,  my  dear  lady?"  asked 
the  provoking  attorney. 

"  You  needn't  talk  to  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Emp- 
son, venomously. 

"But  I  think  that  you  were  kind  enough, 
Aunt  Empson,  to  begin  by  talking  to  me,  or 
rather  at  me,  and  my  respect  for  you  compels 
me  to  answer." 

"Mrs.  Empson  is  my  aunt,  Mr.  Berry,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry,  in  a  toneless  voice. 

"You  needn't  take  my  part,  Marion,"  said 
the  ungrateful  recruit.  "  It  is  not  a  bit  of  snip- 
snap  impertinence,  as  I  would  whip  that  child 
for  using  to  her  betters,  that  will  frighten  me." 

"  But  Clara  has  not  spoken,"  said  her  father, 
angrily,  and  lighting  a  candle  for  the  child,  he 
conducted  her  from  the  room,  with  a  kind  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  consigned  her  to  Hes- 
ter, who  was  coming  to  answer  the  bell.  He 
then  returned  to  his  sofa  in  a  humor  to  speak 
his  mind  on  small  provocation,  for  he  was  sav- 
age that  such  an  idea  as  that  Clara  could  be 
beaten  for  any  thing  should  have  been  put  into 
his  child's  head. 

"Children  were  not  brought  up  in  that  way 
in  my  time,"  said  Mrs.  Empson,  with  all  the 
pertinacity  of  a  disagreeable  old  woman. 

"  By  Jove !  I  should  think  not,"  was  the  in- 
stant reply  of  Mr.  Lygon.  "  To  judge  by  what 
one  sees  now,  I  should  think  not.  As  Mr.  Ber- 
ry very  well  remarks,  we  have  improved  the 
fashions." 

"Really,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  a  laugh 
which  the  others  were  to  accept  as  playful — 
"really,  Mr.  Lygon,  absence  from  your  wife 
does  not  seem  to  sweeten  your  temper.  It  is 
so  creditable  to  you  as  a  married  man,  that  we 
can  not  complain  of  it,  and  I  must  add  a  post- 
script to  my  letter,  telling  Laura  how  uncom- 
fortable you  are  when  she  is  away." 

"If  the  gentleman  will  let  his  friends  know 
where  to  write  to  her,"  added  Aunt  Empson. 

Mrs.  Berry  opened  a  neat  little  book,  but 
over  it  she  keenly  watched  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pertinence. Arthur's  legal  adviser,  however, 
deemed  it  time  to  take  up  his  client's  case. 


"What,  Aunt  Empson,  do  you  want  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Lygon?  I  am  sure  she  will  be  de- 
lighted. Do  you  recollect  what  fun  we  had 
over  one  of  your  notes  last  year,  and  how  we 
were  obliged  to  send  for  Hester  from  the  kitch- 
en to  come  and  read  it,  the  spelling  being  more 
like  hers  than  ours?" 

Mrs.  Empson's  head  waggled  laterally  in  to- 
ken of  her  excessive  anger,  but  did  not  supply 
her  with  words  meet  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Berry  pursued  his  revenge. 

"  What  was  that  one  word  that  beat  us  all — 
you  remember  it,  Marion,  your  memory  is  so 
good  for  little  things — something  about  heaven- 
ly wretches  ?" 

"  I  beg  that  no  such  reference  may  be  made 
to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  some  little  discom- 
posure, for  she  knew  the  temper  of  her  relative, 
and  by  no  means  desired  to  be  thought  she  had 
amused  herself  at  Mrs.  Empson's  expense.  "  I 
can  always  read  any  note  my  aunt  is  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  and  that  you  know  perfect- 
ly well,  Mr.  Berry." 

"No,  no,"  said  her  husband,  pleased  at  hav- 
ing effected  a  diversion,  ' '  you  gave  it  up,  and 
it  was  only  Hester,  at  last,  that  found  out  that 
aunt  was  recommending  us  to  lay  up  heavenly 
riches ;  she  was  thinking  of  a  text,  you  know, 
Arthur,  but  we  elderly  people  sometimes  use 
wrong  words." 

"  Some  elderly  people  do,  certainly,"  said  Mr. 
Arthur  Lygon. 

It  was  a  free  and  gentle  passage  of  arms,  but 
though  victory  was  not  decided,  it  did  not  seem 
to  rest  with  the  challengers,  and  therefore  their 
leader  deemed  it  fit  to  charge  in  person.  She 
was  making  up  the  thin  lips  for  a  pleasant 
speech,  when  her  exasperated  recruit  broke  in, 
her  voice  shaky  with  anger. 

"  You  may  be  glad  enough  to  take  the  advice 
as  I  sent  you,  one  of  these  days,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Berry,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  now  really 
alarmed  (for  who  knows  what  confidences  wo- 
men have  between  one  another,  and  who  does 
not  know  that,  by  feminine  ethics,  a  quarrel  le- 
gally dissolves  all  obligations  to  keep  old  faith  ?), 
"  I  must  insist  that  you  do  not  for  a  moment — " 

"  I  have  not  come  to  my  years,"  said  Mrs. 
Empson,  "  to  have  the  word  insist  used  to  me, 
and  most  of  all  by  my  own  niece,  whom  I  have 
knowd  from  a  child." 

"Aunt,"  entreated  Mrs.  Berry,  more  earnest- 
ly than  it  might  have  been  supposed  she  could 
speak,  "please  don't  misunderstand  ?«e." 

"  I  am  a  stupid  old  woman,  no  doubt,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Empson,  "and  if  I  had  not  knowd  it 
of  myself,  I  should  have  been  made  aware  of  it 
to-night  by  these  gentlemen,  who  have  both  been 
good  enough  to  set  their  wits  against  a  woman 
as  is  old  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  one  of 
them—" 

"  And  the  grandmother  of  another,  and  that 
is  me,  eh,  aunt?"  said  Mr.  Berry,  laughing. 
"  Come,  I  am  sure  you  are  much  too  good- 
hearted  a  person  to  take  any  thing  seriously 
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that  was  not  meant  so.  Why,  Marion  here, 
who  loves  you  better  than  she  loves  any  body, 
was  as  much  amused  at  your  funny  spelling  as 
the  rest  of  us,  and  you  know  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  feel  any  thing  toward  you  but  re- 
spect. Don't  get  angry,  but  let  us  all  have  a 
glass  of  something  comfortable  together." 

This  last  straw  broke  the  old  camel's  back. 
The  idea  of  being  treated  by  her  nephew-in-law 
like  one  of  those  old  nurses,  or  common  sort  of 
people,  who  are  to  be  blowd  up  all  through  the 
evening,  and  then  smoothed  down  with  a  glass 
of  spirits.  Such  was  the  way  Mrs.  Empson 
would  have  put  it  if  she  had  still  possessed  any 
power  of  setting  forth  her  wrongs  before  pro- 
ceeding to  avenge  them. 

"Person,  Mr.  Berry — I  am  a  person,  I  am 
well  aware  of  that,  and  the  next  time  this  per- 
son troubles  you  with  her  handwriting  or  her 
presence,  let  me  know  of  it,  that  is  all."  And 
she  made,  all  things  considered,  rather  a  vigor- 
ous clutch  at  a  black  bonnet  in  a  chair  near  her. 
At  which  bonnet — one  touch  of  millinery  makes 
the  whole  female  world  kin — Mrs.  Berry  also 
darted,  and  began  smoothing  the  ribbons,  and 
pushing  out  the  curtain  with  a  tender  elabora- 
tion that  was  artistically  designed  to  go  straight 
to  the  heart  of  her  aunt,  as  were  the  niece's 
touch  upon  the  arm  of  her  relative,  and  sooth- 
ing words. 

"Dearest  aunt,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the 
world  to  which  I  may  appeal  with  confidence,  it 
is  your  feeling  as  a  Christian." 

Other  persons,  who  to  be  sure  would  know 
less  of  Mrs.  Empson,  might  have  thought  that 
such  an  appeal  was  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  might  be  lodged  with  small  advantage. 
But  Mrs.  Berry  knew  something  of  her  aunt  and 
something  of  human  nature. 

"  I  honestly  hope,  Marion,  that  I  may  pre- 
sume to  call  myself  a  Christian,  if" — she  added, 
with  a  furious  look  at  the  men — "these  gentle- 
men will  not  think  it  is  taking  too  great  a  lib- 
erty." 

Arthur's  handsome  face  looked  as  if  he  did 
think  the  liberty  in  question  was  being  taken, 
but  Mr.  Berry  only  smiled  good-naturedly,  and 
once  more  rang  the  bell. 

"  Don't  ring  the  bell  for  me,"  exclaimed  the 
old  lady,  in  renewed  wrath,  at  the  idea  that 
the  solvents  were  going  to  be  asked  for  in  order 
to  pacify  her. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  ring  for 
Hester,"  said  Mr.  Berry. 

"  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  who  was  always 
very  much  in  earnest,  indeed,  when  she  called 
her  husband  by  his  baptismal  name,  "I  beg  that 
you  will  prevent  a  menial  from  entering  this 
room  until  my  aunt  has  been  perfectly  convinced 
that  your  ill-placed  raillery  was  only  foolish,  and 
not  intended  disrespectfully." 

"  How  long  will  the  operation  take,  my  dear, 
as  both  Arthur  and  myself  would  like  a  tumbler 
of  whisky  toddy?" 

"  Oh,  aunt,  aunt !"  cried  Mrs.  Berry,  inspired, 
and  kneeling  on  a  footstool  that  she  might  the 


more  compendiously  embrace  her  rather  sur- 
prised relation,  who  subsided  into  the  arm-chair 
under  the  vigorous  assault.  "  Oh,  aunty,  I  al- 
ways said  that  you  were  the  dearest  and  kindest 
being  in  the  world,  and  you  do  indeed  show  it 
to  forgive  such  conduct.  Oh,  you  do  indeed!" 

Mrs.  Empson  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  explained  that  she  had  done  no- 
thing at  all  in  the  way  of  forgiveness,  but  her 
niece  pressed  her  down  into  the  chair,  and 
sobbed — at  all  events,  sobbed  with  her  shoul- 
ders— and  youth  will  be  served,  as  the  proverb 
says.  The  aged  Christian  was  in  no  position 
to  explain  her  feelings. 

"Aunt,  dear,"  continued  Marion "Victrix,  pur- 
suing her  advantage,  and  putting  the  thin  lips 
to  the  reluctant  cheek — never  was  there  such  a 
double  mockery  of  a  kiss — "God  bless  you,  and 
make  me  only  half  as  good  and  as  kind  and  as 
generous  as  you  are!" 

"It  does  not  seem  much  to  ask,"  thought 
Mr.  Arthur  Lygon,  who  was  regarding  the  scene 
with  considerable  disfavor,  though  he  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  care  very  much  what  xwent  on  in 
his  presence. 

"Begone,  Hester!"  cried  Mrs.  Berry,  impet- 
uously waving  away  that  faithful  domestic,  the 
instant  she  entered. 

"Eh!"  said  Hester,  advancing  as  calmly  as 
if  she  had  received  no  instructions  in  an  oppo- 
site sense.  "Is  the  poor  old  soul  ill?  Dear 
me !  Let  me  fetch  her  a  drop  of  hot  brandy- 
and-water,  m'm." 

"Do,  Hester,"  said  the  implacable  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, "and,  while  you  are  about  it,  fetch  the  spirit 
decanters,  and  bring  hot  and  cold  water,  Hester, 
tumblers,  spoons,  and  two  wine-glasses." 

Aunt  Empson's  struggles  to  arise  were  con- 
siderable, but  her  niece's  resolute  repression  of 
them  was  really  a  touch  of  muscular  Christian- 
ity. 

' '  One  true  thing  has  been  said  to  you,  dear 
aunt,  one  thing  that  you  must  and  shall  believe, 
and  that  is,  that  I  respect  and  esteem  you  more 
than  any  body  in  the  world.  Believe  that,  dear- 
est aunt.  And  so  does  Mr.  Berry,"  she  contin- 
ued, skillfully,  "  only  he  has  been  a  little  upset 
to-night  by  I  don't  know  what  bad  news,  and 
he  has  taken  rather  more  wine  than  is  quite 
good  for  him,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  overlook 
that." 

Now  the  charge  of  having  taken  too  much 
wine  is,  I  need  hardly  remind  my  male  friends, 
one  of  those  allegations  which  place  the  accused 
person  at  the  mercy  of  his  lady  prosecutor — if 
mercy  were  a  thing  to  come  into  the  game  at 
all.  The  words  really  have  the  power  of  those 
of  Circe,  when  she  ordered  her  victims  to  be- 
come brutes.  More,  for  her  slaves  had  deserved 
their  fate  by  actual  drinking ;  whereas  the  ac- 
cusation in  question,  from  the  mouth  of  Lovely 
Woman  in  our  time,  tells  better  against  a  sober 
than  an  intoxicate  being.  Erom  the  moment 
of  the  fatal  utterance,  words,  looks,  deeds,  all 
take  a  new  coloring,  are  bathed  in  the  purple 
tide.  Speak  slowly,  and,  evil  man,  be  told  that 
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you  can  not  get  ideas  to  come  or  words  to  flow, 
and  fit  them.  Speak  fast,  and  the  demon  of 
drink  is  riding  brain  and  tongue.  Do  not  speak 
at  all,  and  you  are  stupid  with  the  wine  you 
have  taken.  Argue,  and  you  are  fractious  and 
feverish.  Assent,  and  you  are  silly,  and  do  not 
fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  you.  Move  about  the  room,  and  you 
are  restless  with  the  wine,  which  does  not  agree 
with  you,  and  you  had  better  sit  down  before 
you  break  any  of  the  statuettes.  Remain  tran- 
quilly on  the  couch,  and  of  course  you  are  crush- 
ing and  rending  the  anti-macassar,  but  you  are 
not  in  a  state  to  know  what  you  are  about. 
Propose  to  go  to  bed,  and  no  doubt  it  is  the 
best  place  for  you ;  but  if  you  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  care  for  the  opinions  of  others,  you  might 
think  what  the  servants  would  say  at  your  go- 
ing off  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock.  Intimate  a  no- 
tion of  remaining,  and  it  is  only  a  man  who  has 
been  rendered  reckless  by  wine  that  would  think 
of  keeping  up  those  poor  servants  after  half  past 
ten.  Smile,  and  it  is  a  foolish  smile,  and  you 
had  really  better  take  a  book.  Frown,  and  per- 
haps you  had  better  look  in  the  glass,  if  you  can 
see  straight,  and  then  you  will  know  what  ri- 
diculous grimaces  you  are  making.  Take  up 
a  book,  and  at  once  be  called  upon  to  answer 
whether  people  come  home  to  read  at  that  time 
of  night,  and  also  whether  you  can  see  the  lines 
distinctly.  Lay  the  book  down,  and  be  com- 
mended for  doing  well  in  not  running  the  risk 
of  soiling  and  spoiling  what  can  be  of  no  use  to 
you  in  your  present  state.  Be  cool  and  unde- 
monstrative as  usual,  and  prepare  to  state  what 
wine  men  take  that  makes  them  savage  and 
sulky.  Press  the  loved  one's  hand,  or  lightly 
touch  her  silken  tress,  and  meet  the  pitying, 
pitiless  wonder  how  many  glasses  are  wanted  to 
make  a  person  so  mightily  affectionate.  There- 
fore thou  art  inconsiderate,  oh  man,  if  ever  thou 
exposest  thyself  to  that  charge  from  thy  virtu- 
ous and  domestic  Circe.  Some  married  men 
have  recommended  that  the  first  time  it  is 
brought  (save  in  extraordinary  lovingness  and 
playfulness)  answer  be  instantly  made  with  the 
Bright  Poker.  Of  this  counsel  I  presume  to 
judge  not.  It  might  be  gentler  to  bribe  the 
enemy,  by  never  going  any  where  without  her. 
For  she  is  not  altogether  adamant,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  for  the  defendant. 

But  for  this  kind  of  attack  to  be  very  success- 
ful, it  is  necessary  that  the  combatants  should 
be  alone,  as  a  witness  on  the  male  side  is  very 
much  in  the  way.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
Mr.  Berry,  who  had  his  weaknesses,  one  of 
which  was  anger  when  unjustly  accused,  actu- 
ally colored  up  at  this  sacrifice  of  manly  digni- 
ty at  the  altar  of  feminine  affection,  and  was  go- 
ing to  say  something  which  might  not  have  act- 
ed as  oil  on  the  waters.  But  his  witness  came 
suddenly  out,  a-nd  emphatically. 

"Quite  a  mistake,  Mrs.  Berry,  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you.  Your  husband  has  taken  next  to  no- 
thing, less  in  fact  than  I  myself  have  done,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  charge 


of  having  caused  any  irregularity  in  a  friend's 
family.  Mr.  Berry,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you. 
has  not  taken  more  wine  than  is  good  for  him." 

We  do  not  believe  in  evil  eyes  in  England, 
and  therefore,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them 
about,  they  do  us  no  harm.  Else,  the  glance 
which  the  kneeling  Marion  bestowed  upon  the 
interposing  Lygon  might  have  been  more  than 
was  good  for  Mm. 

The  old  lady  in  the  chair  made  one  more  ef- 
fort to  rise,  but  was  again  put  down  by  a  hasty 
and  fervent  embrace,  and  Mrs.  Berry  arose  for 
battle. 

"  Mr.  Lygon,"  she  said,  with  a  spiteful  delib- 
eration, "whatever  unhappiness  there  maybe 
in  your  own  family,  I  will  thank  you  not  to 
bring  any  into  mine." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Berry,"  said  Arthur,  whose 
nature  it  was  to  become  composed  and  wary  in 
the  presence  of  manifest  hostility,  "  how  happy  I 
should  be  to  deserve  your  thanks  for  any  thing." 

"When  a  wife,"  continued  the  lady,  "is  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  best  excuse  she  can  for  a 
husband's  conduct,  it  does  not  become  a  stran- 
ger to  interfere,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  irrita- 
tion. " 

"  Christians  are  never  irritated,  Mrs.  Berry," 
said  Arthur,  calmly. 

"There,"  cried  the  high  voice,  varied  with 
croak,  of  the  old  lady  in  the  chair.  "You  see 
he  calls  me  a  wretched  heathen  to  my  very 
face." 

' '  Aunt, "  said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  dignity,  "  what 
either  of  the  so-called  gentlemen  in  this  room 
may  say  at  this  time  must  be  a  matter  for  pity, 
not  for  answer.  You,  I  am  sure,  will  so  regard 
it." 

"What,  have  /  had  too  much  wine  also?*' 
asked  Lygon,  with  a  short  laugh.  "I  did  not 
know  it.  But  if  so,  is  it  not  a  little  inhospita- 
ble in  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Berry,  to  tell  your 
guest  so  ?" 

"It  is  the  right  thing  to  tell  the  truth,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry,  as  if  announcing  a  newly-recog- 
nized dogma. 

"And  not  right  to  do  the  reverse,"  said  Mr. 
Berry,  roused  into  real  wrath,  and  manifesting 
it  by  bringing  his  hand  down,  by  no  means  gen- 
tly, on  the  table.  "I  will  have  no  untruths 
spoken  in  my  house,  about  me  or  about  any 
guests." 

"Oh!"  said,  or  rather  emitted,  Mrs.  Berry. 
Two  letters  are  nothing  ;  but  there  may  be  from 
Alpha  to  Omega  in  two  letters,  and  I  think 
the  noise  made  by  the  lady  ran  nearly  that 
length  in  implied  taunt  and  defiance. 

"  No  untruths,  to  please  any  body, "  returned 
her  husband. 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  well,  not  that 
I  presume  to  dictate,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  slowly, 
"if  that  notice  had  been  given  a  little  earlier." 

"You  hear  what  I  say,"  replied  Mr.  Berry, 
understanding  her  meaning,  but  not  choosing 
to  do  so.  "Mrs.  Empson  knows  perfectly 
well  that  intentional  disrespect  to  her  is  out 
of  the  question,  but  I  am  sorry  that  she  has 
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lived  all  these  years  without  learning  how  to 
take  a  friendly  joke.  When  she  can  do  so,  I 
shall  be  as  happy  as  I  always  am  to  see  her 
here.  You  can  explain  that  to  her,  Marion, 
without  any  unworthy  subterfuges.  Lygon, 
we  will  take  our  tumbler  in  the  library." 

He  led  the  younger  man  from  the  room. 
Arthur  expected,  at  each  instant,  to  receive  a 
parting  shot,  but  whether  the  sudden  and  very 
unusual  manifestation  of  her  husband's  anger 
had  awed  Mrs.  Berry,  or  whether  she  preferred 
to  defer  operations  until  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son, the  solicitor  and  his  client  were  allowed  to 
pass  without  further  speech.  Then  the  women 
made  up  their  differences  in  a  minute,  and  Hes- 
ter entering,  not  empty-handed,  they  also  made 
something  else,  after  the  manner  of  such  ladies. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  boat  from  Folkstone  to  Boulogne  was 
making  excellent  progress ;  the  water  was  what 
people  choose  to  call  "glass;"  and  even  the 
foreigners  who  were  returning  from  insulation, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  the  glorious  weather, 
wrapped  and  shawled  themselves,  and  lay  at 
full  length,  scowling  at  the  sea  as  an  ally  of 
perfidious  Albion,  could  not  manage  to  get  into 
their  faces  that  curious  hue  of  mottled  whitey- 
brown  paper,  which  is  usually  discernible  on 


the  alien  countenance  when  the  alien  is  on  the 
ocean.  There  was  scarcely  a  tolerable  excuse, 
for  the  kind  tremors  and  slight  faintnesses  of 
the  pretty  bride,  away  for  her  honey-month, 
and  affectionately  desirous  to  afford  her  Alger- 
non the  happiness  of  paying  her  all  the  petit  s 
soins  of  a  voyage.  The  day  was  as  beautiful 
on  La  Manche  as  at  Lipthwaite. 

Mrs.  Lygon  was  sitting  as  far  apart  as  possi- 
ble from  other  passengers,  but  not  in  that  part 
of  the  vessel  where  her  place  would  naturally 
be.  Plainly  dressed,  and  veiled,  she  occupied 
a  camp-stool  "forward,"  among  the  humbler 
class  of  passengers.  She  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  held  a  book,  less  for  reading  than 
as  an  assistance  in  repelling  any  well-meant 
attentions  from  good-natured  women,  who, 
happy  in  their  holiday  with  their  families, 
pitied  her  supposed  loneliness,  and  any  im- 
pertinence from  young  shopmen  and  the  like, 
who,  "cutting  over  to  Boolone  for  a  lark," 
might  desire  to  commence  it  by  no  end  of  a 
flirtation  with  a  deuced  pretty-looking  Party 
who  was  sitting  solus  all  alone  by  herself,  un- 
til your  humble  took  compassion  on  her.  A 
little  knot  of  smokers  occasionally  lounged  near 
her,  and  chatted,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  smile  at  their  fun  encouraged  them  to  draw 
round  her,  and  her  look  and  manner  were  so 
unmistakably  those  of  a  lady  that  she  escaped 
all  the  small  molestations  which  underbred 
Englishmen,  less  from  viciousness  than  ill- 
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breeding,  have  a  habit  of  inflicting  on  a  soli- 
tary female  traveler.  Laura  was  permitted  to 
remain  silent  and  thoughtful,  until  addressed 
by  one  who  had  a  claim  to  be  heard. 

This  was  Ernest  Adair,  the  Ernest  Hard- 
wick  of  the  garden  and  the  arbor  at  Mr.  Ver- 
non's  house  in  LipthjBvaite. 

He  had  been  slightly,  if  at  all  aged  or  al- 
-  tered,  to  appearance,  by  the  lapse  of  the  years 
that  had  passed  since  that  meeting  with  Mr. 
Vernon's  daughter.  His  step  was  as  light  and 
confident,  his  eye  as  glittering,  his  features  as 
pale  as  ever ;  but  perhaps,  on  a  closer  regard,  it 
might  have  been  seen  that  the  lines  were  a  lit- 
tle harder,  and  the  face  somewhat  more  re- 
solved, though  the  smile  was  as  ready  as  ever, 
and  the  voice  as  irritatingly  pleasant.  His 
dress,  still  dark,  had  a  certain  military  com- 
pactness, which  was  not  impaired  by  the  effect 
of  a  loose  white  overcoat  of  the  lightest  materi- 
al, and  a  stiff  traveling-cap,  of  a  more  elegant 
kind  than  is  generally  adopted  by  the  Briton, 
who  looks  very  respectable  at  home,  but  mani- 
fests extremely  wild  notions  of  the  picturesque 
when  he  adorns  himself  for  foreign  conquest. 

Ernest  Adair  had  kept  himself  entirely  aloof 
from  Mrs.  Lygon  since  the  vessel  had  left  har- 
bor. After  providing  her  with  a  seat,  and 
placing  a  book  in  her  hand,  he  had  gone  fur- 
ther forward,  and,  establishing  himself  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  boat,  with  his  back  to  the 
bowsprit,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite 
cigarettes,  but  always  keeping  a  careful  watcli 
upon  Laura. 

Once  she  drew  out  a  pencil  and  a  note, 
and  seemed  about  to  write.  At  that  moment 
Adair's  watchfulness  was  redoubled,  and,  as 
a  passenger,  walking  the  deck,  accidentally 
paused  and  screened  Laura  from  his  view,  his 
lips  compressed  with  sudden  anger.  But  the 
next  moment  the  passenger  passed  on,  and 
Laura's  pencil  had  not  touched  the  paper.  Ap- 
parently, she  abandoned  her  idea  of  writing, 
and  returned  the  pencil  to  a  very  small  pocket 
at  her  waist. 

"What  an  objectionable  place  to  put  a  pock- 
et!" said  Ernest  Adair  to  himself.  "I  shall 
have  to  ask  her  for  that  pencil,  and  to  fabricate 
a  false  pretense  for  doing  so,  an  immorality 
which  I  hereby  transfer  to  the  account  of  her 
sinful  milliner." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  approached  her,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  little  black  sac  de  nuit,  glis- 
tening with  newness. 

"  Merely  a  word  or  two,"  he  said,  respectful- 
ly— almost  deferentially. 

Mrs.  Lygon  looked  up  for  a  moment,  but 
made  no  reply. 

..,,  "I  have  not  intruded  conversation  upon 
you,"  he  said,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  have 
scarcely  spoken  twenty  words  to  you  since  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  those  only  from  neces- 
sity. But  we  shall  land  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  it  may  be  better  to  speak  here  than 
elsewhere." 

Laura  listened,  but  did  not  answer. 


"You  have  been  in  Boulogne  before,"  ha 
said. 

"Yes." 

"  Nay,  I  was  not  asking  a  question.  I  know 
that  you  have,  and  that  you  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  neighborhood.  At  this  moment 
you  arc  troubled  at  the  thought  of  the  crowd 
on  the  pier,  and  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
watch  the  disembarkation.  Have  no  fear  on 
that  account.  I  have  arranged  for  your  being 
spared  all  annoyance." 

"How?" 

"  When  we  approach  the  harbor,  have  the 
kindness  to  go  down  into  the  fore  cabin,  and 
do  not  come  up  again  until  I  let  you  know  that 
it  is  time  to  do  so." 

"When  will  that  be?" 

"When  all  the  passengers  have  landed  and 
passed  the  douane,  and  crowd,  touters,  and  ev- 
ery body  are  gone." 

"I  thought  that  the  police — " 

"The  police  are  good  enough  to  waive  rules 
in  my  case,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  with  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  return  to  his  old  manner.  But 
he  at  once  resumed  his  respectful  tone. 

"  A  carriage  shall  be  ready  on  the  quay,  and 
we  shall  be  out  of  the  town  in  a  few  minutes." 

"And  where  next?" 

"That  will  entirely  depend  upon  yourself  at 
the  expiration  of  a  short  interview  between  us 
at  a  house  well  known  to  yourself — a  most  re- 
spectable house,  I  should  have  said,  but  that 
Mrs.  Lygon  could  not  by  possibility  know  any 
other." 

"I  will  go  down  at  once,"  she  said,  rising 
from  her  seat. 

"  If  you  please.  Only  one  thing  more.  You 
left — this  agreeable  journey  was  undertaken 
somewhat  hastily,  and  though  delightful  as  all 
improvised  pleasures  are,  hurry  has  its  incon- 
veniences— so  against  one  of  them,  the  entire 
absence  of  luggage,  I  have  ventured  to  provide, 
and  this  little  bag  will  supply  any  temporary 
wants.  My  own  inexperience  in  such  matters 
has  been  assisted  by  more  competent  judg- 
ment." 

He  took  the  book  gently  from  her  hand,  and 
placed  in  it 'the  handle  of  the  small  sac. 

"By-the-way,"  he  said,  "I  must  give  my 
name  in  writing  to  the  police,  that  it  may  not 
be  blundered.  I  have  no  pencil :  you  have 
one.  Favor  me  with  it  for  a  few  moments." 

Mrs.  Lygon  mechanically  complied ;  her 
mind  was,  at  the  instant,  in  another  direc- 
tion, or  she  might  not  have  done  so. 

"I  will  write  it  in  the  chief  cabin,"  he  said. 
"We  are  nearing  port — perhaps  the  sooner 
you  go  down  the  better." 

Having  the  pencil,  he  did  not  fear  to  hasten 
away. 

Her  next  act  was  one  that  might  have  befit- 
ted Laura  Vernon  better  than  the  matured  Lau- 
ra Lygon,  schooled  in  self-restraint,  and  habit- 
uated to  the  calm  manners  of  the  world. 

With  a  look  of  anger  that  could  have  been 
seen  through  the  veil  she  wore,  Mrs.  Lygon 
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dashed  the  bag  across  the  vessel's  side  into  the 
sea,  watched  it  for  an  instant  as  it  sank,  and 
hurried  down  the  stairs  of  the  cabin. 

Ernest  Adair  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Mrs. 
Lygon  was  left  undisturbed  in  possession  of  the 
fore  cabin  until  the  last  of  the  wild  cries,  and 
shouts,  and  howls,  with  which  a  steamboat  is 
emptied  at  a  French  port  was  silenced,  and 
the  vessel  was  finally  moored  in  waiting  for  her 
next  trip.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  a  gen- 
darme descended,  and  with  the  utmost  po- 
liteness apprised  Madame  that  her  carriage 
awaited  her.  Whatever  question  of  police 
had  required  answer  had  evidently  been  met 
satisfactorily  by  Adair,  for  the  single  duty 
which  the  officer  permitted  himself  was  the 
handing  Mrs.  Lygon  to  the  quay,  where  Er- 
nest stood  holding  the  door  of  a  close  car- 
riage. She  entered  it  without  touching  the 
offered  hand  of  Adair,  and  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  he  immediately  closed  the  door 
and  mounted  beside  the  driver,  who  instantly 
set  his  horses  in  motion.  Perhaps,  also,  she 
remarked  that  the  vigilant  Adair  made  no  in- 
quiry after  the  sac  de  nuit,  which  he  might 
have  supposed  she  had  forgotten.  But  Ernest 
had  seen  the  action  which  consigned  it  to  the 
sea,  and  believed  that  he  had  appreciated  all 
the  impulse  which  had  induced  her  to  send  it 
thither,  a  belief  in  which  he  was  mistaken,  as  a 
man  of  evil  morals,  no  matter  how  subtle  may 
be  his  mind,  very  frequently  is,  when  seeking 
to  solve  the  delicate  problem  called  a  woman's 
heart. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ARTHUR  LYGOX  rose  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  indeed  some  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  hour  at  which  his  host  and  hostess  were 
usually  in  the  habit  of  making  their  appearance, 
and  after  a  glance  into  the  little  room  in  which 
Clara  was  sleeping  the  still  calm  sleep  of  child- 
hood, he  went  out  into  the  garden.  Perhaps  he 
hoped  that  Mr.  Berry  would  join  him,  and,  by 
communicating  at  once  the  old  solicitor's  view 
of  the  case,  would  leave  his  friend  free  to  take 
some  decided  course  of  action,  which  Lygon  now 
began  to  feel  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  own 
existence.  But  he  could  see  that  the  curtains 
of  Mr.  Berry's  dressing-room  window  remained 
closed,  and  Arthur,  feverish,  impatient,  irrita- 
ble, wandered  around  the  garden,  and  felt  more 
despondent  than  he  had  hitherto  permitted  him- 
self to  be. 

At  a  turn  of  one  of  the  walks  Mrs.  Berry  sud- 
denly confronted  him. 

This  apparition  would  not  have  been  pleasing 
to  the  most  indifferent  spectator,  for  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry's loose  dust-colored  morning  gown,  ugly  slip- 


ally  in  greeting  to  his  hostess,  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  render  his  "Good-morning," 
less  like  the  cordial  expression  of  a  guest  thank- 
ful for  hospitality. 

But  to  his  surprise,  and  not  much  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  content,  Mrs.  Berry  came  up  to 
him  with  a  smile  that  was  almost  affectionate, 
and  placed  her  hand  in  his,  which  she  detained 
in  a  friendlier  clasp  than  she  was  often  in  the 
habit  of  according. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you,  dear  Mr.  Lygon,  before  Mr.  Berry 
comes  down.  I  hope  you  heard  me  say  good- 
night to  you  as  I  went  up  stairs  last  night.  I 
would  not  come  in,  for  gentlemen  do  not  like  to 
be  disturbed  when  they  get  into  close  chat." 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  her  words,  and 
her  manner  was  as  friendly  as  she  could  possi- 
bly make  it.  Arthur  Lygon,  however,  could 
not  help  contrasting  their  meeting  with  their 
parting  overnight,  and  scarcely  knew  whether 
he  ought  to  be  apologetic,  or  only  reserved. 
His  companion  left  him  little  time  for  reflec- 
tion. 

"  First  of  all,"  she  continued,  "  I  want  to  say 
a  word  to  you  from  poor  dear  aunty,  who  fears 
she  gave  you  offense  by  her  oddity  of  talk,  and 
charged  me  with  all  kinds  of  explanations  to 
you.  If  you  knew  her  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
what  she  has  suffered,  and  still  has  to  suffer,  you 
would  soon  forgive  her  any  thing  that  seemed 
like  petulance,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  take  it 
from  me  that  the  poor  old  lady  had  no  inten- 
tion to  be  unkind." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Berry,"  said  Lygon, 
"I  fear  Mrs.  Empson  may  have  reason  to  think 
that  I  was  not  so  forbearing  as  I  ought  to  have 
been,  and  except  that  I  was  any  thing  but  well, 
and — " 

"Not  a  syllable  of  apology  from  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry,  in  a  low  compassionating  tone. 
"Give  aunt,  give  me  credit  for  being  able  to 
lay  aside  any  thought  of  ourselves  under  such 
circumstances." 

Arthur  Lygon  looked  at  her  with  a  keen 
glance,  and  was  answered  by  the  hand  being 
again  placed  in  his,  with  a  warm  pressure. 

"Please,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  "come  with  me 
to  the  book-room.  We  shall  not  be  disturbed 
there." 

Lygon,  a  good  deal  surprised,  could  only  as- 
sent, and  follow  his  hostess  into  the  house. 

They  entered  the  library,  and  Mrs.  Berry, 
signing  to  Arthur  to  take  a  chair,  closed  the 
door,  and  actually  drew  a  small  brass  bolt  with 
which  her  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  occasion- 
ally securing  his  afternoon  reading,  or  nap,  from 
interruption. 

If  Arthur  Lygon's  mind  had  at  that  moment 
been  in  any  condition  to  receive  a  ludicrous  im- 
pression— or  a  smile  could  have  arisen  to  his 


pers,  and  favorite  hat  did  not  compose  an  agree-  '  lips  at  so  determined  an  enforcement  of  an  as- 
able  picture;  but  to  Arthur  Lygon  the  presence  '  signation — smile  and  impression  would  have  in- 
of  Mrs.  Berry  was  at  that  moment  more  objec-  stantly  vanished  at  his  companion's  next  act. 


tionable  than  that  of  any  created  being  could 
have  been.     His  hat,  of  course,  rose  mechanic- 


She  pushed  a  foot-stool  toward  the   table, 
glanced  at  Arthur  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  well 
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knew  what  to  do,  and,  taking  up  a  large  prayer- 
book,  she  knelt  down  at  a  chair,  and  deliberate- 
ly read  out,  in  a  very  excellent  manner,  the  sac- 
ramental prayer  for  the  church-militant  here  on 
earth,  laying  especial  emphasis  on  the  beautiful 
petition  for  succor  to  those  who  in  this  transi- 
tory life  are  in  trouble  or  adversity. 

At  the  first  moment  of  her  commencing  the 
prayer,  Lygon  formed  a  sort  of  idea  that  his 
hostess  was  merely  performing  what  might  be  a 
substitute  for  family  worship  as  practiced  in  re- 
ligious families,  and  at  which  it  might  not  be 
Mr.  Berry's  habit  to  assist.  This  idea  was  of 
course  quickly  dispelled.  Mrs.  Berry  might  not 
be  able  to  induce  her  husband  to  join  in  such  a 
rite,  but  she  was  mistress  in  her  own  house,  and 
would  naturally  require  the  attendance  of  her 
servants.  Then  came  the  emphatic  delivery  of 
the  portion  we  have  alluded  to,  and  Lygon  felt 
that  he  was  present  at  a  special  service  connect- 
ed with  himself.  He  hastily  accused  Mr.  Berry 
of  having  either  gratuitously  revealed  the  secret 
in  his  charge,  or  of  having  surrendered  it  as  a 
peace-offering  after  the  scene  of  the  previous 
night.  He  had  not  obeyed  his  hostess's  intima- 
tion that  he  should  kneel,  but  he  remained  stand- 
ing until  she  had  concluded,  and  then  it  was 
with  a  heightened  color  and  a  rapidly  beating 
pulse  that  he  awaited  her  next  proceeding. 

This  was  to  replace  the  broad  red  ribbon  with 
which  the  page  in  the  prayer-book  had  been 
marked,  and  to  restore  the  book  itself  to  the 
shelf  whence  it  had  been  taken.  Mrs.  Berry 
then  came  up  to  Arthur  as  he  stood  by  the  fire- 
place, and,  looking  him  kindly  in  the  face, 
said, 

"Now,  dear  friend,  we  understand  one  an- 
other." 

"Yes,"  said  Lygon,  with  some  presence  of 
mind.  "And  now  any  little  unkindness  of  lan- 
guage last  night  is  forgotten  forever.  What  a 
lovely  morning,  again !"  he  added,  walking  to 
the  window  and  opening  it. 

Mrs.  Berry  stepped  rapidly  to  his  side. 

"Nay,  Arthur — you  must  let  me  call  you  so, 
when  in  trouble,  at  all  events — this  is  not  well. 
I  will  not  say  that  in  this  world  it  is  not  some- 
times a  duty  to  avoid  intruding  one's  sorrows 
upon  others,  and  though  we  are  enjoined  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens,  we  are  not  always  re- 
quired to  impose  our  own.  But  if  friendship, 
Christian  friendship,  means  any  thing,  it  means 
that  we  are  to  seek  counsel  and  comfort  one  of 
another.  You  came  hither  for  that  purpose ; 
do  not  be  afraid  to  carry  it  out.  You  will  find 
no  cold  hearts  here  in  the  hour  of  your  sorrow, 
Arthur." 

"I  am  grateful,  Mrs.  Berry,  for  kindness  sup- 
posed to  be  needful  to  me,"  said  Lygon,  still  de- 
sirous to  hold  out,  and  in  his  soul  reviling  Mr. 
Berry  for  not  being  present  to  make  him  aware 
how  much  and  how  little  had  been  revealed ; 
"and  if— " 

"I  will  not  have  you  say  that  for  which  you 
will  reproach  yourself  hereafter,"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry, earnestly.  "  If  I  have  not  hitherto  had  your 


!  confidence,  it  is  perhaps  because  I  am  not  one 
i  of  those  who  seek  a  trust  not  willingly  given, 
and  perhaps,  too,  and  very  naturally,  because 
my  husband  has  been  your  friend  for  so  many 
years  more  than  myself;  but  this  is  not  a  time 
for  worldly  etiquette,  or  indeed  for  worldly  feel- 
ing. You  may  trust  me  as  a  friend,  Arthur." 

"And  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  friendship, 
Mrs.  Berry, "  said  Lygon,  struggling  between  dis- 
cordant emotions. 

"If  that  is  from  your  heart,  I  am  satisfied," 
said  his  companion  ;  "and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  it  is.  Poor  darling  little  Clara!" 

And  Mrs.  Berry  hid  her  eyes  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  sobbed. 

"  He  must  have  told  her,"  said  Arthur  to  him- 
self, for  the  words,  touching  upon  a  chord  on 
which  he  had  himself  been  harping  throughout 
another  miserable  night,  went  straight  to  his 
heart.  But  again  he  rallied,  aided  by  his  in- 
stinctive dislike  of  the  woman  beside  him,  and 
resolved  to  resist  her  as  long  as  he  could. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  this  morning  ?"  he  ask- 
ed. "Does  she  not  look  lovely  in  her  sleep, 
with  all  that  dark  hair  about  her  young  face  ?" 

"  I  would  not  disturb  her,"  said  Mrs.  Berry, 
wiping  her  eyes.  ' '  To  think  what  she  may  have 
to  undergo,  poor  baby, "  and  again  she  wept. 

"Not  much,  I  trust,"  said  Arthur,  determ- 
inately,  and  thinking,  justly,  how  true  and 
strong  a  friend  and  protector  Clara  had  in  him- 
self. 

"As  for  any  plans  for  that  dear  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry,  "  they  must,  of  course,  be  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  consideration,  and  for  myself,  I 
will  say,  of  prayerful  consideration,  but  they 
are  not,  perhaps,  immediately  necessary.  But 
as  regards  Mrs.  Lygon — " 

Laura's  name  and  fame  in  Mrs.  Berry's  keep- 
ing !  The  thought  passing  through  Arthur's 
mind  caused  a  shudder  like  that  given  by  the 
first  wound  from  the  surgeon's  steel.  In  a 
forced  voice,  he  said, 

"I  have  arranged  with  Berry  for  a  conversa- 
tion by-and-by.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  better  not 
to  speak  upon  its  subject  in  the  mean  time." 

"You  are  quite  right,  quite  right, "said  Mrs. 
Berry,  "and  it  was  with  no  intention  of  increas- 
ing your  trouble  that  I  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare you  for  that  conversation  by  the  best  means 
in  our  power" — a  glance  at  the  place  where  she 
had  knelt  explained  her  meaning.  "And  if 
you  hear  that  which  may  wound  your  very  heart 
to  its  depths,  you  will  remember,  dear  Arthur, 
where  I  would  guide  you  for  healing." 

He  turned  upon  her  with  irrepressible  emo- 
tion. 

"What  should  I  hear,"  he  said,  "that  can 
give  me  such  a  wound  ?" 

"Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  sorrowfully,  "stern- 
er lips  than  mine  must  tell  you.  I  can  not  un- 
dertake a  task  above  my  poor  strength." 

"Do  not  fear  to  speak  plainly  to  me,"  said 
Arthur  Lygon,  suddenly  forgetting  his  desire  to 
postpone  the  conversation,  and  overmastered  by 
his  eagerness  to  snatch  at  the  key  of  the  mys- 
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tery  that  was  torturing  him ;  "what  I  may  have 
done,  I  can  hear  to  hear." 

"  You,  my  poor  Arthur!"  repeated  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry, in  a  tone  between  surprise  and  compassion. 
"  If  there  is  any  thing  to  lay  to  your  charge,  I, 
at  least,  know  nothing  of  it." 

"To  my  charge?"  said  Lygon,  impetuously. 
"  He  has  said  so — or  if  not  to  my  charge,  there 
is  something  to  be  told  of  me ;  but  we  will  speak 
of  it  presently — I  would  rather  not  talk  now, 
if  you  please,  Mrs.  Berry,"  he  said,  hurriedly; 
' '  and  yet — yes — the  sooner  the  better — if  you 
can  light  up  this  strange  mystery,  do  so,  and 
pardon  my  abruptness." 

"Pardon,  never  ask  pardon  of  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Berry;  "but  take  this  comfort  to  yourself,  Ar- 
thur, that  this  sorrow  is  none  of  your  causing, 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  all  de- 
served affliction.  There  is  not  a  word  to  be 
said  against  you,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard." 

"Then  for  what  am  I  to  prepare  myself — 
what  is  this  wound  you  speak  of?"  he  said,  ve- 
hemently. "  Ah  !  forgive  me.  I  perceive  that 
you  have  as  much  to  learn  as  myself.  Mr.  Ber- 
ry has  not  taken  you  into  further  confidence 
than  he  has  given  to  me.  Pardon  my  excite- 
ment. I  have  been  exceedingly  ill,  and  my 
nerves  are  not  steady.  I  must  try  a  course  of 
walks  in  your  Lipthwaite  air,  and  see  what  that 
will  do  for  me." 

"Arthur  Lygon,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  "  it  is  im- 
possible for  me,  with  any  poor  words  I  may 
possess,  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you. 
What  you  have  just  said  about  Mr.  Berry,  and 
about  his  withholding  confidence  from  me,  is,  I 
grieve  to  assure  you,  utterly  beside  the  mark. 
All  else  that  I  would  say  to  you,  dear  friend,  is 
that  you  must  nerve  yourself  to  learn,  not  from 
me,  but  from  my  husband,  that  which  will  grieve 
you  to  the  soul.  But  if,  through  his  worldly, 
or  shall  I  say  his  professional  notion  of  a  kind- 
ness, which  unhappily  will  be  a  mistaken  one, 
he  should  deem  it  right  not  to  lay  the  whole 
truth  before  you — " 

"  You  intend  to  do  so  ?" 

' '  Grievous,  bitterly  grievous,  dear  Arthur,  as 
such  a  duty  would  be,  and  much  as  I  hope  that 
I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  perform  it,  I  feel 
that  from  it,  if  it  must  be  done,  I  ought  not  to 
shrink." 

"  Mr.  Berry  has  confided  to  you,  Mrs.  Berry, 
the  circumstances  that  have  brought  me  to  Lip- 
thwaite ?"  asked  Lygon,  agitated. 

"  I  have  learned  your  sorrow  from  Mr.  Ber- 
ry's lips,"  said  his  companion,  slowly,  and  then 
she  touched  his  hand  in  sympathy. 

"Ah,  he  is  in  the  garden,"  said  Lygon,  per- 
ceiving his  friend.  "I  must  speak  to  him  on 
the  instant."  And  he  hastened  to  the  door. 

"  A  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  her  hand 
at  the  bolt.  "Listen  to  me." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  You  know  my  husband's  true  friendship  for 
you." 

"  I  have  known  it  for  years.  I  am  here  be- 
cause I  know  it,"  said  Lygon,  impatiently. 


"That  is  right,  that  is  well.  You  have 
trusted  him  fully?" 

"Fully." 

"Do  not  hurry.  A  minute  more  or  less  is 
not  of  importance,  and  I  am  speaking  for  your 
good — believe  me,  I  am.  Go  into  the  garden, 
and  have  your  interview.  I  am  only  too  thank- 
ful that  I  have  not  to  be  present  at  it.  But  re- 
member what  I  have  said  of  his  possible  re- 
serve." 

"He  will  have  none  from  me,  I  hope  and 
believe,  or,  I  repeat  it,  I  would  not  be  here." 

"Of  all  persons  in  the  world,  Arthur,  I  am 
the  last  who  would  cast  a  doubt  upon  his  earn- 
estness to  serve  you.  But  while  I  believe  that 
truth  and  straightforwardness  are  not  only  the 
commanded  ways  of  serving  a  friend,  but  the 
best  and  kindest,  my  husband  has  some  of  the 
ways  of  his  old  calling  —  all  I  would  say  is. 
that  I  do  not  think  he  is  prepared  to  tell  you  al! 
that  you  should  know." 

"Why  do  you  say  this  to  me?" 

"  Because  it  is  right  to  say  it.  I  have  no 
sentimental  reasons  to  give  you,  Arthur  Lygon. 
I  profess  no  ardent  love  for  those  of  whom  I 
know  but  little — now — and  if  my  heart  has 
warmed  to  your  child,  it  is  for  her  own  sake, 
not  that  of  others.  But  you  shall  not  be  de- 
ceived, if  I  can  prevent  it.  Go  to  my  husband 
— hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  you,  and  I,  when 
we  meet,  shall  know,  without  any  words  from 
you,  whether  he  has  been  candid.  If  not — " 

"You  will  be." 

"Again  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
may  I  be  spared  the  necessity !  But  do  not 
manifest  to  him  any  conviction  that  he  is  not 
telling  you  the  truth.  Go,  and  may  you  be 
strengthened  for  your  trial,  my  poor  Arthur !" 

She  released  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
had  joined  Mr.  Berry.  She  saw  them  shake 
hands,  and  turn  toward  the  little  wooden 
bridge  over  the  boundary  stream. 


CHAPTER  XL 

BUT  concealment  or  reserve,  where  he  pro- 
fessed to  give  faith  and  heart,  were  not  in  Ar- 
thur Lygon's  nature,  and  he  resolved,  whether 
his  friend  had  or  had  not  adhered  to  their  com- 
pact, that  Mr.  Berry  should  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  withheld  confidence. 

"  I  have  been  speaking  with  Mrs.  Berry  in 
the  library, "  said  Lygon  ;  and  then  paused  to 
give  Mr.  Berry  the  opportunity  of  placing  him- 
self so  far  right  as  he  could  do  by  explaining 
that  he  had  thought  it  best  to  take  his  wife  into 
the  secret. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  "that  is  well.  You 
have  smoothed  over  any  little  irritation  from 
last  night." 

"  That  was  instantly  put  out  of  the  way,''  re- 
plied Lygon,  "  as  you  must  be  sure  it  would,"  he 
added,  warmly.  "And  now,  my  dear  Berry, 
speak  out,  and  speak  quickly.  I  am  manned 
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for  any  thing  but  suspense.  There  is  some- 
thing I  am  to  hear,  which  I  am  told  you  will 
hardly  dare  to  tell  me.  You  should  have  dared 
to  do  so  yesterday ;  but  now,  in  a  word,  tell 
me." 

He  nerved  himself,  as — once  more  to  borrow 
comparison  from  the  surgeon's  art — the  blind- 
fold patient  sets  himself  to  receive  the  steel. 
But  the  stroke  did  not  come. 

"  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  in  a  troubled 
voice,  "  are  you  repeating  my  wife's  words  ?" 

"Their  meaning,  at  least,"  said  the  younger 
man.  "  You  would  expect  to  hear  them.  Now, 
then,  for  the  truth." 

"Mrs.  Berry  has  given  you  to  understand 
that  I  have  a  painful  secret  which  you  ought  to 
hear,  and  which  I  may  be  reluctant  to  dis- 
close." 

"Yes,  yes.  But  no  more  preliminaries.  I 
tell  you  that  I  can  bear  it." 

"  There  is  no  such  secret,  Arthur." 

"  This  denial,  too,  I  was  told  to  expect. 
Berry,  you  have  proved  yourself  my  friend  too 
often  for  me  to  doubt  you.  It  is  only  that  you 
think  I  am  too  cowardly  to  hear  bad  news.  I 
am  no  coward,  arid  I  am  ready  for  the  worst. 
In  Heaven's  name,  speak !" 

"And  as  Heaven  is  my  judge,  Arthur  Ly- 
gon,"  said  the  old  man,  earnestly,  "I  have  no 
such  secret  to  reveal." 

"You  had  yesterday,"  said  Lygon,  almost 
fiercely.  "You  told  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  my  past  life  that  bore  upon  the  disap- 
pearance of  my  wife.  I  knew  not  how  to  be- 
lieve that ;  but  I  trust  your  word  as  I  would 
have  trusted  my  father's.  Berry,  you  are  pal- 
tering with  me,  out  of  kindness — that  must  end 
now.  Tell  me  the  truth." 

"What  I  said  yesterday,  Arthur,"  replied 
Mr.  Berry,  ' '  was  said  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  when  you  pressed  me  for  some  help 
10  your  own  mind.  It  was  based  upon  some- 
thing that  occurred  to  me  as  possible,  but 
which,  upon  reviewing  it  calmly,  I  perceive 
must  have  been  an  utterly  foolish  fancy.  I 
will  tell  it  you,  or  not,  as  you  please  ;  it  is  not 
worth  a  moment's  serious  thought.  But  it 
gave  us  time  for  reflection — " 

"And  you  for  consultation  with  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry." 

"  Arthur,  do  you  mean  upon  your  affairs  ?" 

"Mrs.  Berry  has  just  told  me  so.  I  am  not 
complaining ;  but  I  would  have  given  the  world 
that  you  had  not  done  so." 

"And  I  have  not  done  so,"  said  Mr.  Berry, 
with  dignity,  and  speaking  in  the  undertone  in 
which  a  man  of  advanced  age,  indignant,  and 
conscious  that  he  is  in  the  right,  usually  re- 
plies to  an  accusation. 

"What  am  I  to  think?"  said  Lygon.  "It 
is  not  half  an  hour  since  I  received  Mrs.  Berry's 
solemn  assurance  that  she  had  learned  my  sor- 
row from  j'our  own  lips." 

Berry's  face  grew  ashy  white,  and  his  lips 
quivered. 

"  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  spare  me  words  on  this ; 


spare  me  the  pain  of  saying  what  a  husband  is 
loth  to  say.  But  believe  two  things  :  first,  that 
I  have  not  spoken  a  syllable  to  Mrs.  Berry  on 
your  affairs ;  and,  secondly,  that  I  have  no  se- 
cret of  any  kind  to  impart.  You  have  known 
me  from  your  childhood." 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  appeal 
of  the  old  man  to  be  saved  from  the  humiliation 
of  accusing  his  wife  of  falsehood.  But  Arthur 
Lygon  was  by  this  time  wrought  to  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  deprived  him  of  sensitiveness 
to  the  emotion  of  another. 

"Berry,"  he  said,  sternly,  "I  would  not 
willingly  wrong  you  by  word  or  deed,  but  my 
own  position  is  too  terribly  painful  to  allow  me 
to  waste  time  on  a  mere  matter  of  delicacy. 
It  is  evident  that  you  and  Mrs.  Berry,  or  one 
of  you,  know  that  which  I  ought  to  know, 
and  that  you  disagree  as  to  the  fitness  of  let- 
ting me  hear  the  truth.  If  I  am  not  to  hear 
it  from  you,  Mrs.  Berry  permits  me  to  ask  it 
of  her,  but  deprecates  the  being  compelled  to  re- 
veal it.  You  force  that  painful  duty  upon  her." 

"Mr.  Lygon,"  said  the  old  man,  "at  what- 
ever  cost  of  feeling,  we  will  at  once  give  you 
the  satisfaction  you  require." 

"Is  that  the  way  to  put  it,  Berry?"  said 
Arthur,  hurt  at  his  old  friend's  tone,  but  too 
much  agitated  to  pause  and  remonstrate.  "I 
am  offered  the  confidence  which  you  seem  to 
wish  to  deny  me." 

"Let  us  go  to  Mrs.  Berry,"  was  her  hus- 
band's only  answer. 

And  as  if  she  had  foreseen  the  result  of 
their  conference,  or  had  been  watching  it,  Mrs. 
Berry  came  from  the  house  to  meet  them  on 
their  way.  There  was  just  distance  enough  to 
be  crossed  to  leave  each  party  time  to  consider 
how  the  conversation  should  begin,  but  Arthur 
Lygon,  as  most  impatient,  was  naturally  most 
prompt  when  they  met. 

"May  I  recall  to  you,  Mrs.  Berry,  the  con- 
versation we  had  a  short  time  ago  in  the  li- 
brary ?" 

"I  expected  to  have  it  recalled, "  was  the  re- 

piy- 

"Before  which,  Marion,"  said  Mr.  Berry, 
with  severity,  "you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
disabuse  Mr.  Lygon,  before  my  face,  of  a  mis- 
take which  he  has  founded  upon  some  words  of 
yours." 

"It  is  my  misfortune  if  I  express  myself  in- 
adequately," said  Mrs.  Berry,  Avith  something 
of  her  manner  of  overnight  —  a  manner  which 
she  had  discarded  during  her  interview  with 
Lygon.  In  truth,  at  this  instant,  though  she 
came  to  do  that  which  it  was  near  her  heart  to 
do,  she  felt  more  nervous  than  was  her  custom, 
and  took  refuge  in  her  artificial  defenses. 

"Mr.  Lygon,  Marion,  came  down  here  upon 
a  painful  errand.  Be  good  enough  to  assure 
him  that  you  now  hear  this  for  the  first  time 
from  me." 

' '  I  can  not  state  a  falsehood,  Edward,  even 
to  please  you.  My  duty  to  you  is  solemn,  but 
I  owe  a  still  higher  dutv." 
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"Dare  you  assert,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  "that  I 
told  you  why  Arthur  Lygon  was  here?"  And 
his  tone  evinced  a  concentrated  anger  which 
his  wife  had  never  seen  him  manifest  during 
all  the  years  of  their  union.  She  would  have 
trembled,  perhaps,  but  had  that  to  say  which 
sustained  her. 

"I  made  no  such  assertion,"  she  answered; 
"nor  will  Mr.  Lygon  allege  that  I  made  it. 
What  I  said  I  am  prepared  to  justify,  if  justifi- 
cation is  required  of  me ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
and  if  a  woman's  feelings  lead  me  astray  I  can 
not  help  it,  that  we  are  wasting  time  over  a 
comparatively  insignificant  question,  and  neg- 
lecting a  very  important  one." 

"Marion,"  said  her  husband,  "you  do  not 
see,  or  you  will  not  see,  that  I  am  accused  of 
violating  a  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  a  friend 
and  a  client;  yet  you  dare  to  speak  of  the 
charge  as  an  unimportant  one." 

"  Edward !"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  almost  passion- 
ately, "  that  you  should  think  of  a  mere  quar- 
rel of  words  when  Arthur  Lygon  is  waiting  to 
hear  a  revelation  that  so  deeply  affects  his  hap- 
piness and  his  home !  I  know  that  he  is  wait- 
ing for  it.  I  know  that  you  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  make  it.  Is  it  worthy  of  you,  is  it 
kind  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  so  insignificant 
a  person  as  myself,  that  he  should  come  here 
for  counsel,  and  should  have  it  kept  from 
him  ?" 

"Is  this  madness?"  said  Mr.  Berry,  in  ap- 
parent bewilderment. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  "this  is  not  mad- 
ness. The  madness  was  some  years  ago,  when 
two  friends  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lygon's — they  stand, 
I  shame  to  say,  upon  this  grassplot — allowed 
him  to  enter  into  the  most  sacred  relation  of 
life  without  apprising  him  of  things  within  their 
knowledge.  *  If  one  of  those  two  friends  is  self- 
forgiven,  the  other  is  not,  and  never  will  be." 

Arthur  Lygon  could  but  turn  from  one  face 
to  the  other,  in  his  bewilderment.  Mrs.  Berry's 
countenance  was  as  pale  as  woman's  could  well 
be,  and  she  seemed  prostrated  by  the  weight  of 
the  revelation  she  was  endeavoring  to  make. 
Mr.  Berry's  face  had  assumed  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  terror  which  Arthur  Lygon  had  neither 
will  nor  leisure  to  analyze. 

"What  is  your  dearest  wish  at  this  instant, 
Arthur?"  she  asked,  suddenly. 

"To  discover  her — can  you  ask?"  was  his 
equally  rapid  reply. 

Oh  the  light  that  gleamed  once  more  in  those 
light  eyes !  It  could  not  have  escaped  either 
of  the  spectators.  It  did  not.  But  each  had 
his  own  excitement,  and  had  no  leisure  to  heed 
hers.  Nor  could  either,  if  possessing  the  finest 
ear  ever  bestowed,  have  caught  that  low  hiss 
that  followed,  and  the  woman  herself  could  not 
have  certified  whether  two  words  were  spoken 
or  only  thought. 

"  So,  eloped !" 

But  all  this  took  but  a  second,  and  Mrs. 
Berry  was  instant  in  answer : 

"Let  Mr.  Berry  give  you  his  clew." 


"This  malice  is  actually  criminal!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Berry.  He  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  recall  the  word  the  moment  after 
it  had  been  said.  It  was  the  enemy's  prize. 

"  Malice!  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  mourn- 
fully. ' '  That  is  not  the  word  to  apply,  though 
you  have  always  insisted,  Edward,  on  wronging 
me  in  connection  with  the  unhappy  history.  1 
have  never  had  any  malice.  If  I  had  borne 
any,  which  Heaven  forbid,  I  might  have  in- 
duced you  to  make  better  use  of  the  knowledge 
you  possessed,  before  it  was  too  late.  But  if 
Arthur  is  bent  upon  discovering  what  has  been 
— what  has  become — " 

Feeling  her  way  very  carefully,  and  with 
slow  utterance,  even  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

"Of  his  wife,"  said  Arthur,  "and  why  she 
left  his  home.  Speak  out,  Mrs.  Berry — it  is 
no  time  to  pick  words." 

Oh  how  her  heart  beat  then !  She  had  the 
whole  key. 

"Then,  Arthur,"  she  said,  "it  is  better  that 
such  a  story  should  be  told  by  a  man  than  by 
a  woman.  Let  Mr.  Berry  tell  you  what  he 
knows." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  SILENCE,  Marion,"  said  her  husband,  with 
the  full  power  of  his  voice. 

"I  am  ordered  to  be  silent,  and  I  obey," 
said  Mrs.  Berry;  "but — " 

"But  by  the  God  that  made  me,  I  will  be 
played  with  no  longer,"  cried  Arthur  Lygon, 
maddened  beyond  self-restraint.  "  I  will  have 
an  answer  here — here  !  You  have  some  dark 
secret  affecting  the  character  of  my  wife.  I 
will  have  it  before  I  stir  from  this  spot." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  withhold  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry, in  a  voice  of  mournfulness — almost  of  sweet- 
ness. 

"It  is  then  you,  Berry,"  said  Lygon,  turn- 
ing to  his  friend.  "Do  you  keep  this  thing 
from  me?" 

"Arthur  Lygon,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  taking 
both  the  hands  of  his  friend  in  his  own.  "  List- 
en. If  you  are  now  untrue  to  yourself;  if  you, 
in  a  maddened  impulse,  force  from  our  lips  a 
story  which,  as  there  is  a  Heaven  above  us, 
there  is  no  need  that  you  should  know,  the  con- 
sequences be  on  your  own  head.  Stay.  I 
have  said  our  lips.  I  close  my  wife's  now  and 
always,  with  the  solemn  declaration  that  if  that: 
story  comes  to  your  knowledge,  except  througli 
myself — ' 

"No  need  of  threats,"  said  Mrs.  Berry.  "  I 
know  my  duty.  The  story  shall  come  througli 
yourself,  if  at  all.  But  I  utterly  deny  that  Mr. 
Lygon  ought  not  to  hear  it." 

"Yet  Mr.  Berry  has  *his  instant  declared 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  it  does  not  af- 
fect me,"  replied  Arthur.  "This  contradiction 
makes  it  more  plain  than  ever  that  there  it 
a  mystery  between  us,  and  my  course  is  clear. 
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Berry,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  your  own  feel- 
ings, and  at  whatever  risk  of  the  consequences 
you  darkly  hint  at,  I  demand  to  know  all,  and 
I  ask  of  Mrs.  Berry  to  remain  and  bear  witness 
whether  you  tell  me  all." 

"  I  once  more  beg  you  to  forego  your  de- 
mand," said  Mr.  Berry,  earnestly. 

"I  will  not  forego  it,"  replied  Arthur, 
sternly. 

"  And  you  are  right,"  murmured  Mrs.  Berry. 

"Enough,"  said  Mr.  Berry.  "If  I  did  not 
feel  that  our  friendship  forbids  my  longer  re- 
sisting your  appeal,  I  would  still  oppose  what  I 
again  declare  to  be  a  folly,  to  which  you  are 
urged,  Arthur,  by  one  who  should  have  been  a 
better  friend  than  she  has  proved  to-day." 

"  My  own  conscience  supplies  my  vindica- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  answer  to  the  words 
and  to  the  look  that  accompanied  them.  "It 
is  there  that  I  am  accustomed  to  turn  for  guid- 
ance." 

"Arthur,"  said  her  husband,  with  the  man- 
ner of  a  man  who,  having  resolved  on  making 
a  communication,  desires  that  it  shall  be  thor- 
oughly, understood,  "follow  me  in  what  I  may 
say,  and  answer  what  I  may  ask.  Also,  reserve 
all  comment  until  I  have  done,  and  then  ask 
what  you  will.  Above  all,  believe  that,  as  I 
have  yielded,  I  make  you  no  half  confidence, 
and  therefore  do  you  attach  no  further  or  worse 
meaning  to  any  thing  I  say  than  the  words 
ought  to  bear." 

"I  will  not." 

"It  seems  idle  to  ask  you,  Arthur,  whether 
you  recollect  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
your  marriage ;  but  I  must  recall  them  for  a 
moment.  Your  acquaintance  with  the  admira- 
ble and  excellent  young  lady  who  is  now  your 
wife",  (and  Mr.  Berry  spoke  the  words  of  praise 
with  marked  emp*hasis)  "  was  not  a  very  long 
one.  Your  first  meeting,  I  believe,  took  place 
at—" 

"  At  a  party — a  sort  of  picnic  party,  in  those 
grounds  yonder,"  said  Arthur,  pointing  toward 
the  abbey.  "  It  was  on  a  fifteenth  of  May,  my 
birthday ;  I  have  forgotten  nothing.  Go  on." 

' '  And  you  married  in  the  November  follow- 
ing?" 

"But  I  staid  for  six  weeks  of  that  summer 
at  the  Barbel,  and  for  nearly  two  months  more 
in  your  house  in  the  town,  to  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  make  me  remove." 

"That  answer  means  that  you  had  ample 
opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  disposition  of  Miss  Vernon, 
and  that  yours  was  no  hasty  marriage.  I  had 
no  such  imputation  in  my  mind.  You  also  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  part  of  the  family 
of  your  intended  wife." 

"With  her  father,  and  with  her  sister  Bea- 
trice, who  had  married  Mr.  Hawkesley,  and 
with  Charles  Hawkesley  himself,  who,  you 
know,  was  the  means  of  my  knowing  the  fam- 
ily." 

"But  there  was  another  person  whom  you 
did  not  meet  until  after  your  marriage?" 


"You  mean  her  sister  Bertha." 

"Who  had  married  two  years  before  you 
came  to  Lipthwaite." 

"  And  was  then  living  in  Paris  with  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Urquhart." 

"But  you  soon  after  became  acquainted  with 
the  Urquharts." 

"We  called  on  them  in  the  Avenue  de  Ver- 
sailles, when  I  took  Laura  for  her  first  visit  to 
Paris,  after  Clara  was  born." 

"  Did  you  become  intimate  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  was  not  pleased  with 
Mrs.  Urquhart — that  is  to  say,  she  had  become 
too  much  of  a  Frenchwoman  of  the  type  I  hate  ; 
but  this  would  not  have  prevented  my  behaving 
with  cordiality  toward  Laura's  sister,  if  Laura 
had  desired  it,  and  circumstances  had  not  come 
in  the  way.  But  something — yes,  it  was  a 
death  in  his  family — postponed  the  dinner,  to 
which  we  were,  of  course,  invited,  and  our  stay 
being  short,  another  call  was  all  that  took  place 
in  the  way  of  intercourse.  Mr.  Urquhart  had 
been  summoned  to  Prussia  on  some  engineering 
business,  and  I  did  not  then  see  him  again. 
When  we  were  next  in  Paris  the  house  was 
shut  up,  Bertha  and  her  husband  having  gone 
into  the  country." 

"Have  you  often  met  them  since?" 

"  Once  at  the  railway  hotel,  when  they  were 
on  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  we  were  together 
for  a  very  short  time — Laura  was  ill,  and  could 
not  accompany  me.  And  I  once  met  Urquhart 
afterward,  at  a  scientific  association,  when  he 
told  me  that  his  wife  was  at  Boulogne.  I  be- 
lieve those  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  we 
have  met,  so  you  see  there  is  no  intimacy  at  all." 

"Do  the  sisters  correspond,  to  your  knowl- 
edge ?" 

"Why  do  you  say  '  to  my  knowledge  ?'  " 

"Do  not  be  annoyed  at  my  putting  any  ques-. 
tions  in  my  own  way." 

"I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  should  never 
think  of  asking  my  wife  any  question  about  her 
correspondence,  but  I  don't  suppose  she  receives 
letters  which  she  does  not  mention  to  me,  if 
they  are  worth  mentioning  at  all.  Do  you  im- 
ply that  she  would  have  letters  from  Bertha  and 
conceal  them  from  me  ?" 

"You  know  how  I  love  and  honor  your  wife, 
Arthur,  and  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think 
it  not  impossible  that  she  may  do  so,  or  may 
have  done  so." 

"In  that  case  she  would  act — though,  I  own, 
not  as  I  might  wish,  for  I  think  implicit  confi- 
dence the  most  sensible  thing  between  married 
people — she  would  act,  I  am  certain,  on  a  rea- 
son that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Sis- 
ters who  have  been  intimate  from  childhood 
may  say  a  hundred  things  to  one  another  which 
have  no  meaning  for  the  eye  of  a  third  person, 
and  assuredly  I  should  never  ask  to  see  one  of 
their  letters  that  was  not  voluntarily  shown  to 
me." 

"But  if  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Lygon's  having  re- 
ceived such  letters  were  studiously  withheld 
from  you?"  persisted  Mr.  Berry. 
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Arthur  Lygon's  face  darkened  with  displeas- 
ure. 

"  You  are  now  making  a  charge  of  insinceri- 
ty— nay,  of  deceit,"  said  he,  "against  Laura, 
who  is  perfectly  incapable  of  either." 

"  I  hegged  you,  and  you  promised,  to  forbear 
from  remarks." 

"Well,  go  on." 

"  Suppose,  for  present  purposes,  that  such 
had  been  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Berry. 

"Why,"  said  Lygon,  impatiently,  "even  if  I 
were  to  suppose  such  a  thing,  I  don't  know  how 
it  could  well  be  possible.  Our  letters  arrive 
before  I  leave  in  the  morning;  they  are  all 
laid  on  the  breakfast- table,  and  I  am  always 
down  and  reading  my  paper  before  Laura  is 
dressed.  I  should  see  any  thing  with  a  foreign 
post-mark,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  discuss  any 
thing  that  implies  deceit  in  her." 

"You  are  not  asked  to  discuss  any  thing," 
returned  Mr.  Berry,  coldly,  "but  to  answer 
questions  drawn  upon  you  by  yourself.  As  for 
a  husband's  knowing  what  letters  his  wife  re- 
ceives, if  she  desire  to  conceal  them,  the  idea  is 
childish." 

"Not  when  the  wife  is  like  mine." 

"I  am  an  old  lawyer,  and  have  had  forty 
years'  experience  of  men  and  women,  and  there- 
fore, if  I  say  what  sounds  harsh,  you  may  take 
it  as  the  result  of  experience,  and  not  as  any 
suggestion  against  any  body  in  particular.  Let- 
ters not  received  secretly !  You  were  yourself 
a  gay  man  once,  and  might  remember  that  such 
things  are." 

"I  don't  like  your  tone  and  manner,  Berry, 
but  I  have  promised  to  hear  you  to  the  end," 
said  Arthur,  haughtily.  His  tone  and  manner 
served  only  to  increase  the  old  man's  pertinac- 
ity. 

"  Tu  fas  voulu,"  he  said.  "Why,  Lygon, 
can  not  a  correspondent  be  told  so  to  post  let- 
ters that  they  may  be  delivered  at  a  time  when 
the  husband  will  be  out?  Or,  as  he  never 
opens  a  letter  of  his  wife's,  can  she  not  toss 
across  to  him,  as  the  contents  of  an  envelope, 
a  harmless  letter  that  was  never  in  it  at  all  ? 
Or  can  not  the  letter  be  harmless  enough,  while 
the  postscript  is  on  a  separate  paper,  and  not 
producible — and  not  produced?  Or  can  not 
the  letter  be  sent  to  or  through  a  convenient 
lady  friend ;  or,  better  still,  one  who  is  uncon- 
scious that  she  is  aiding  in  a  trick  ?" 

"Mr.  Berry,"  said  Arthur, -in  a  rage,  "yon 
may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  proving  to  me 
that  you  have  read  a  great  many  French  plays, 
but  when  you  are  speaking  of — " 

"Of  Mrs.  Urquhart,  who,  living  in  Paris, 
must  have  seen  a  great  many  French  plays," 
said  Mr.  Berry;  "why,  then,  the  thing  is  not 
quite  so  ridiculous,  Lygon." 

"But  you  are  talking  as  if  my  wife  could 
lend  herself  to  such  chambermaid's  devices." 

"  She  may  have  done  so,  and  yet  been  irre- 
proachable," replied  Berry. 

"Irreproachable!"  repeated  Arthur,  scorn- 
fally. 


"Yes,  perfectly  so.  Such  things  may  have 
been  forced  upon  her  by  another,  and  she, 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween evils,  may  have  chosen  the  lesser." 

"The  lesser  being — what  I  will  not  describe 
— what  is  the  greater  ?"  replied  Lygon,  strug- 
gling with  passion. 

"Yes,  tell  me  the  lesser,"  returned  Berry, 
fixing  his  eye  keenly  on  Lygon. 

"What!"  said  Arthur,  angrily.  "Are  you 
asking  me  to  imagine  a  wife,  who  has  an  hon- 
orable man's  love  and  trust,  sending  him  away 
in  the  morning  with  an  affectionate  kiss  and 
glance,  bidding  him  return  as  early  as  he  can, 
and  calling  the  children  to  say  good-by ;  and 
then,  as  the  door  closes  behind  him,  looking 
after  him  with  a  smile  of  the  contempt  a  de- 
ceiver feels  for  the  deceived,  and  turning  com- 
placently to  her  clandestine  letters?  Tell  me 
your  greater  wrong,  for  that  is  beyond  my  im- 
agination." 

"It  is  you  who  are  at  the  French  picture 
now,"  said  Berry,  "and  devilishly  you  have 
blackened  it." 

Mrs.  Berry  here  felt  it  her  duty  to  protest,  by 
gesture,  against  her  husband's  adverb. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  kinder  tone 
than  he  had  hitherto  used,  "you  may  be  doing 
a  cruel  injustice.  It  may  be  that  the  very  wo- 
man whom  you  accuse  of  smiling  at  her  dnpe 
has,  at  the  moment  you  describe,  her  eyes  flood- 
ed with  tears  at  the  thought  of  her  withheld 
confidence,  that  she  would  give  the  world  not 
to  have  been  induced  to  become  a  party  to  de- 
ceit, and  that  if  she  could  but  have  placed  those 
letters  in  her  husband's  hands,  and  leaned  on 
his  bosom  as  he  read  them,  her  heart,  which 
may  be  as  true  as  gold,  would  have  been  light- 
ened of  a  bitter  load.  But  you  men  of  the 
world,  as  you  call  yourselves,  have  experiences 
which  always  help  you  to  the  worst  construction 
of  a  woman's  act." 

Arthur  Lygon  laid  a  rather  strong  grasp  on 
his  friend's  wrist. 

"  Mr.  Berry,"  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
"you  are  doing  one  of  two  things.  You  are 
either  talking  vaguely,  in  the  idea  of  getting 
through  our  interview  without  telling  me  what 
I  seek  to  know,  or  you  are  preparing  me  for  a 
revelation  which,  as  your  wife  has  said,  is  terri- 
ble indeed.  I  would  not  willingly  insult  you 
by  believing  that  you  are  trying  to  waste  time." 

"That  is  well,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, coldly.  "You  have  given  me  your  over- 
drawn and  malicious  view  of  what  may  be  a 
perfectly  innocent  woman's  course,  and  I  will 
only  ask  you,  for  your  future  peace  of  mind,  to 
remember  that  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  how 
such  a  course  ought  to  be  regarded  by  a  man 
who  truly  loves." 

"  My  wife  has  then  conducted  a  secret  corre- 
spondence," said  Mr.  Lygon,  sternly.  "  Leave 
to  me  the  question  how  her  conduct  shall  be 
dealt  with." 

"I  have  not  said  that  it  is  so,  but  that  it  may 
be  so.  Granting  that  it  is — " 
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And  Mrs.  Berry's  eyes  were  fixed  intently 
upon  Arthur's,  to  watch  how  he  would  receive 
the  rest. 

"Granting  that  it  is,  can  you,  in  the  excess 
of  the  love  you  profess  for  Mrs.  Lygon,  imag- 
ine no  state  of  things  that  could  justify  such 
a  course  on  her  part  ?" 

' '  You  know  that  I  can  not  wring  the  truth 
from  you,"  said  Lygon,  bitterly,  "and  there- 
fore you  let  it  ooze  out  drop  by  drop.  You 
have  already  told  me  that  which  I  wish  to  God 
I  had  not  heard,  but  will  you  give  me  at  once 
what  explanation  there  may  be,  or  am  I  to  turn 
to  Mrs.  Berry  ?" 

"I  have  said  that  I  am  silent,"  said  Mrs. 
Berry ;  ' '  but  had  I  been  permitted  to  speak,  I 
would  have  spared  him  this  long-suffering." 

"I  know  your  mercy,"  said  her  husband, 
meaningly.  "  He  is  better  in  my  hands.  Ar- 
thur, it  is  true  that  there  is  a  secret  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Vernon.  But  to  reveal  it  to  the 
world  would  simply  be  the  cruelest  act  of  wick- 
edness. What  has  been  done  was  done  long 
ago,  and  bitterly  and  fully  repented  of.  Cir- 
cumstances have  entirely  changed,  and  the  mat- 
ter should  be  consigned  to  utter  oblivion.  That 
secret,  however,  is  known  to  certain  persons, 
and  two  of  them  are  Mrs.  Urquhart  and  Mrs. 
Lygon." 

"  How  long  has  Mrs.  Lygon  known  it?" 

"  Always — that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  when 
the  circumstances  arose." 

"Which  was  before  her  marriage?" 

"  Long  before.  And  without  having  any 
knowledge  whatever  that  those  ladies  may  have 
corresponded  in  connection  with  it,  I  do  not 
consider  such  a  thing  improbable." 

"And  with  this  secret  you  couple  my  wife's 
disappearance?"  asked  Arthur,  in  agitation. 

"  I  can  not  say  that  I  see  any  other  solution 
of  the  mystery." 

"  And  the  secret,"  gasped  Arthur — "  and  the 
secret — " 

Berry  stole  a  look  at  his  wife's  face.  It  was 
marble ;  but  in  the  marble  was  the  hungry,  un- 
pitying  look  that  told  him  there  was  no  mercy 
there.  One  of  them  must  assuredly  speak,  and 
therefore  it  had  better  be  himself. 

"The  secret,  Arthur,"  he  said,  "is  that  a 
woman  was  weak,  and  a  man  was  a  villain." 

That  was  a  strange  effect  which  came  over 
the  face  of  Arthur  Lygon  at  the  words.  The 
eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  a  smile  came  to 
the  lips,  and  a  half  sob  proclaimed  that  a  weight 
was  suddenly  lifted  from  his  heart.  The  voice, 
though  broken,  was  almost  cheerful,  as  he  re- 
plied— 

"And  Laura  has  kept  the  secret  from  me! 
Well,  she  knew  all,  and  what  there  was  to  pity 
— and — she  should  have  told  me.  I  might  have 
been  trusted." 

Watch,  Marion  Berry,  oh  watch,  as  the  stat- 
ue watches  the  place  where  the  treasure  is  hid- 
den. 

"I  need  name  no  name,"  said  Berry,  hur- 
riedly. 


"No,  no.  I  understand  all  that  I  need 
know.  This  accounts  for  the  residence  in 
France  ?"  said  Arthur,  in  an  undertone. 

"Yes." 

"And  Laura  has  hurried  off  there." 

"Why,  is  the  mystery." 

"  Which  shall  soon  be  no  mystery.  I  will 
follow  by  the  next  train.  You  will  take  care 
of  my  child." 

"  Stay,"  said  Mr.  Berry — "stay." 

"  When  I  have  a  clew  to  Laura  !" 

"Still,  stay." 

"Are  you  mad,  Berry?"  said  Arthur,  smil- 
ing. "  I  shall  be  with  her  at  this  hour  to-mor- 
row— sooner — sooner.  Why,  I  am  on  the  road, 
man  ;  I  think  there  is  a  mid-day  boat." 

"But  consider  one  thing,"  said  Mr.  Berry. 

"  I  can  consider  nothing,  except  the  quickest 
way  to  her." 

"  Which  may  not  be  the  blindly  rushing  aft- 
er her,"  said  Mr.  Berry.  "  You  do  not  seem 
to  remember  all  that  you  told — that  you  shoAved 
me." 

"Showed you?"  said  Arthur,  bewildered,  for 
the  one  idea  had  blotted  out  all  the  recollec- 
tions. 

"A  note,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  though  with  re- 
luctance, for  he  had  not  wished  his  wife  to  hear 
of  this. 

"A  note.  True,"  said  Arthur,  hastily  tak- 
ing a  paper  from  his  pocket.  "A  foolish,  mad 
note ;  but  what  does  it  matter  now  ?  Ah ! 
Look  at  it,  Berry,  and  tell  me.  Is  it — is  it  her 
husband's  writing?" 

Mrs.  Berry  darted  to  her  husband's  side,  and 
a  glance  at  the  writing  was  enough  for  her. 

"I  scarcely  know  his  hand,"  said  Berry. 

"He  calls  her  Vernon,  her  maiden  name," 
said  Lygon,  eagerly.  "He  is  Scotch,  and  they 
often  do  that — " 

"  It  is  not  Mr.  Urquhart's  writing,"  said  Mrs. 
Berry. 

"You  are  certain?"  asked  Arthur. 

"  I  am  certain." 

"That's  strange.  No,  it  might  have  been 
stranger  if  it  had  been, "  said  Arthur.  ' '  But 
we  will  clear  up  all  mysteries  together.  Dear, 
dear  child,  why  was  she  so  wild,  so  untrustful 
— I  have  not  deserved  it,  I  swear  to  you,  Ber- 
ry— but  I  can  comprehend  her  heart — they  had 
been  so  closely  attached,  in  sorrow  as  well  as  in 
happiness.  Silly  child — she  shall  pay  me  for 
this — God  bless. her."  And  the  strong  man's 
eyes  fairly  ran  over  with  tears. 

Can  you  hear  that  prayer,  Mrs.  Berry,  you 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  praying — and  can  you 
keep  your  eyes  so  steady  and  tearless  ? 

"I  must  see  about  the  trains,"  cried  Arthur, 
hastily  dashing  his  hand  over  his  face — not  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  or  at  that  mo- 
ment had  a  thought  for  any  thing  except  the 
recovery  of  Laura.  "  Let  us  go  in.  I  will 
give  Clara  a  kiss,  and  be  off  at  once  on  the 
chance  of  catching  what  conveyance  I  can." 

And  he  hurried  with  a  light  step  to  the  porch, 
leaving  his  host  and  hostess  to  themselves. 
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"You  are  happy  now,  I  trust,  Marion,"  said 
Mr.  Berry,  reproachfully. 

"This  is  not  a  world  for  happiness,  Mr.  Ber- 
ry," was  the  icy  reply.  He  thought  it  was  but 
one  of  the  pietist's  ordinary  formulas.  But  he 
should  have  looked  at  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  carriage  in  which  Mrs.  Lygon  was  con- 
veyed from  the  boat  was  speedily  out  of  Bou- 
logne, and  proceeded  with  unusual  rapidity 
along  the  high-road,  whence  it  turned,  after 
about  two  miles  of  progress,  down  a  wide  lane, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  second  turning  brought 
the  vehicle  before  the  door  of  a  plain,  almost 
mean-looking,  two-storied,  steep-roofed  house, 
that  looked  like  a  third-rate  English  inn. 
There  was  no  garden  or  lawn  in  front,  the 
ground  before  the  door  was  carelessly  kept, 
and  fowls  were  busy  on  various  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, chiefly  of  a  vegetable  character,  that  had 
been  flung  out  at  the  door.  The  green  outside 
blinds  were  all  closed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  that  was  falling  from  its  place,  and  which 
it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  disturb  on  its 
single  rusty  hinge.  The  door  had  been  white, 
but  it  was  warped  and  split,  and  it  looked  un- 
usually in  want  of  priming  and  painting,  and 
the  stone  before  it  was  lamentably  cracked. 
Yet  somehow,  squalid  as  the  house  really  was, 
it  had  a  cheery,  French  look  in  the  sunshine, 
and  a  pretty  paysanne,  with  much  color  in  her 
dress  and  more  in  her  cheeks,  was  an  addition- 
al and  improving  feature,  as  she  stood,  leaning 
against  the  opened  door,  and  singing  very  loud 
to  some  apples,  as  rosy  as  herself,  which  she  was 
busily  peeling. 

At  the  sight  of  Adair  the  song  ceased  like 
the  jet  of  a  suddenly  cut-oft'  fountain,  and  the 
face  of  the  girl  assumed  an  almost  sullen  ex- 
pression. To  a  few  words,  which  he  addressed 
to  her  in  French,  she  made  no  reply,  but  obey- 
ed them  by  entering  the  house  and  opening  a 
door  on  the  other  side  of  the  large  room  which 
served  for  hall  and  kitchen.  The  opening  the 
further  door  showed  a  mass  of  green  foliage  be- 
yond, shining  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

Ernest  Adair  alighted,  and  opened  the  car- 
riage door. 

"  I  need  not  recall  the  house  to  your  recollec- 
tion, madame,"  he  said.  "  It  was  much  used 
in  other  days  for  pleasant  little  parties,  at  some 
of  which  you  have  assisted.  The  present  pro- 
prietor has  closed  it  against  that  class  of  visit- 
ors, but  it  is  in  charge  of  the  respectable  Ma- 
dame Maletarde,  whom  you  may  remember  as 
the  cook,  hostess,  femme  de  chambre,  and  every 
thing  else,  to  the  ladies  who  honored  the  place. 
But,  as  I  concluded  that  you  would  have  no 
special  anxiety  to  see  that  worthy  person,  or 
rather  to  be  seen  by  her,  upon  this  occasion, 
madame  has  somehow  been  called  away  to  the 


town,  and  has  left  her  niece  in  charge.  Jus- 
tine has  never  been  in  this  part  of  the  country 
before." 

All  this  was  said  with  the  utmost  deliberation 
before  the  speaker  offered  Mrs.  Lygon  his  hand 
to  assist  her  from  the  carriage.  Indeed,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door,  he  presented  an  obstacle  to 
her  alighting. 

"I  observed,"  he  went  on,  "that  you  look 
with  very  well-merited  distaste  at  the  house, 
and  I  am  scandalized  at  asking  you  to  enter  so 
ill-repaired  a  place.  It  is  but  to  enter,  how- 
ever, for  if  you  will  condescend  to  pass  into  the 
garden,  we  can  there  say,  in  perfect  security 
from  interruption,  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the 
carriage  will  await  you  where  it  stands.  As  re- 
gards refreshments — " 

"I  want  nothing,"  was  the  reply. 

"In  that  case,  will  you  be  pleased  to  follow 
me?" 

They  passed  through  the  large  room,  over 
which  Mrs.  Lygon  gave  a  woman's  rapid  glance, 
and  was  reminded  of  pleasant  joyous  days  when 
a  merry  little  company — including  herself  and 
her  young  husband — came  forth  in  procession 
from  the  town,  bearing  with  them  certain  ma- 
terials for  a  little  feast,  and  quartered  them- 
selves upon  the  delighted  Madame  Maletarde, 
whose  garden  they  ransacked  for  additions  to 
the  banquet,  and  whose  utmost  culinary  skill 
was  gladly  exerted  to  prepare  it.  There  was 
but  a  moment  for  the  recollection  of  the  laugh- 
ing, and  the  love-passages,  and  the  rest  of  the 
happy  meetings,  a  moment  to  hush  down  the 
swelling  heart,  and  Mrs.  Lygon  stood  in  the 
well-remembered  garden. 

"  We  are  out  of  ear-shot, "  said  Adair,  "  though 
it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  Justine,  though 
she  loves  the  English,  has  no  syllable  of  their 
language.  I  will  fetch  you  a  chair." 

"I  will  stand." 

"  I  accept  the  hint  not  to  fatigue  you  by  too 
long  an  oration.  You  will,  I  know,  forgive  my 
omission  to  express  to  you  the  thanks  which  fill 
my  heart  for  your  having  obligingly  consented 
to  come  here,  and  you  will  prefer  that  I  should 
proceed  with  almost  mercantile  brevity  to  the 
business  which  has  induced  me  to  ask  your  pres- 
ence. I  have  rightly  interpreted  your  feelings, 
I  trust." 

She  made  no  reply. 

' '  Precisely.  Another  graceful  protest  against 
garrulity.  That  I  may  not  offend  again,  will 
you  kindly  allow  this  letter  to  speak  for  me  ? 
It  is  not  my  own  writing,  but  that  of  a  person 
who  is  in  every  way  more  entitled  to  your  at- 
tention. " 

He  produced  a  pocket-book,  from  which  he 
took  a  letter,  opened  it,  and  handed  it  respect- 
fully to  her. 

Mrs.  Lygon  evinced  no  surprise  at  seeing  the 
handwriting,  but  a  flush  of  angry  shame  came 
over  her  beautiful  face  as  she  perused  the  lines. 
This  evidence  of  feeling  was  noted  by  her  com- 
panion, and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  stole  to  his 
lips,  to  be  instantly  repressed. 
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The  letter  was  to  himself,  and  written  by  a 
sister  of  her  who  read  it.  It  was  this : 

"Have  you  no  pity,  Ernest?  Why  are  you 
driving  me  to  ruin  ?  Again  and  again,  I  assure 
you,  on  my  knees,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  meet  your  repeated  demands,  and  I  passed 
two  days  in  an  agony  lest  the  means  you  forced 
me  to  adopt  last  week  should  have  been  discov- 
ered. I  can  give  you  no  more,  at  least  now, 
and,  for  mercy's  sake,  leave  me  in  peace  for  a 
short  time.  I  send  you  a  ring,  which  I  suppose 
is  valuable,  and  which  will  supply  the  immedi- 
ate need  you  speak  of;  but  do,  Ernest,  try  to 
spare  me.  Remember,  that  if  you  force  me 
into  any  act  that  may  betray  me,  your  own 
hopes  from  me  must  be  at  an  end  forever. 
You  press  me  so  cruelly  that  I  am  at  times  on 
the  point  of  confessing  all,  and  if  the  opium 
which  I  take  to  escape  from  my  dreadful 
thoughts  should  make  me  light-headed,  I  know 
not  what  I  may  say.  Pray,  Ernest,  spare  me  for 
your  own  sake,  if  not  for  that  of  B.  U." 

Mrs.  Lygon  read  the  latter  part  of  the  note 
hastily,  but  not  so  hastily  as  to  fail  in  compre- 
hending its  significance.  She  was  about  to  re- 
turn it  to  him,  and  then  instinctively  drew  back 
her  hand. 


"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  playing  a  mean 
and  petty  game.  I  have  no  wish  to  retain  a 
document  that  might  inculpate  the  writer.  Pray 
retain  and  destroy  it,  if  you  please ;  or  rather  I 
would  say,  retain  it  as  your  credentials  for  the 
negotiation  which  I  trust  to  succeed  in  inducing 
you  to  undertake  for  me." 

"For  you." 

The  words  were  said  in  such  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt that  a  worm  might  have  turned  at  them, 
though  Adair  did  not. 

"  The  expression  has  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
please you.  I  repeat  it,  and  apologize.  Let 
me  say,  then,  the  negotiation  which  I  trust  you 
will  undertake  for  the  sake  of  the  writer  of  that 
interesting  letter." 

"  Ernest  Hardwick — "  said  Mrs.  Lygon. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured,  "the  old  name,  and  it 
is  ever  the  sweetest." 

Disregarding  his  insolence,  she  proceeded : 

"You  know  for  what  reasons  I  have  under- 
taken a  certain  task." 

"The  last  word  is  harsh,"  he  said,  "but  we 
will  pass  it  by.  I  believe  myself  to  be  aware 
of  those  reasons." 

"You  hold  this  unfortunate  creature  in  your 
power,  and  I  know  that  it  is  idle  to  make  any 
appeal  to  your  heart." 
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' '  And  idleness  is  a  charge  which  no  one  could 
ever  bring  against  Miss  Laura  Vernon  or  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lygon,"  said  he,  in  a  passionless  voice. 

"You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
her,  and  your  demands  for  more  are  endanger- 
ing her  position  as  a  wife." 

"With  what  rapidity,  in  combination  with 
what  exactitude,  does  Mrs.  Lygon  master  the 
contents  of  a  letter !" 

' '  And  we  must  perfectly  understand  our  po- 
sition, if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,"  said  Laura, 
without  deigning  the  slightest  notice  of  his  in- 
terruptions. 

"Might  I  venture  to  suggest  that  one  of  us 
seems — or  is  it  an  unfortunate  misconception  on 
my  part — to  be  slightly  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  position?" 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean,  Mrs.  Lygon,"  he  said,  his  tone 
changing,  and  his  pale  face  becoming  almost 
savage  in  expression,  "I  mean  that  though  I 
may  choose  to  forget  certain  things  which  it  is 
not  useful  to  me  at  the  moment  to  remember, 
they  need  not  be  forgotten  by  other  persons." 

She  turned  well-uigh  as  pale  as  himself,  but 
looked  at  him  with  firmness,  and  answered, 
calmly, 

"I  repeat  that  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  So !"  said,  or  rather  cried,  Adair,  in  a  high 
voice,  and  with  angry  surprise.  He  glared  at 
her  for  a  few  seconds ;  but,  whatever  she  may 
have  felt,  she  stood  her  ground  bravely. 

"  So,"  he  repeated.  "  That  is  the  result  of 
our  deliberation.  That  is  the  decision  of  our 
council  of  war.  We  are  to  fight.  Councils  of 
war  never  vote  for  fighting,  but  pass  for  that. 
Defiance !  Well,  it  is  a  bold  game,  but  bold 
games  seldom  succeed  when  I  am  on  the  other 
side.  However,  it  is  not  with  Mrs.  Lygon  that 
I  have  now  to  do.  Her  turn  may  come." 

"I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  find  meaning  for 
your  words,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  "and  perhaps 
you  will  listen  to  me.  If  I  succeed  in  procur- 
ing more  money  for  you  from  Mrs.  Urquhart, 
what  security  have  we  that  this  will  be  your  last 
damand?" 

"None  whatever." 

"Will  it  be  your  last  demand?" 

"  Most  certainly  not." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  intend  to  persecute 
her  throughout  her  whole  life?" 

' '  I  would  prefer  to  say  that  I  hope  to  induce 
her  to  dedicate  her  life  to  making  mine  as  hap- 
py as  it  can  be  when  I  am  deprived  of  her." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  husband,  Mr.  Hard- 
wick?" 

"  The  Scottish  Urquhart  ?  I  long  since  made 
it  my  business  to  see  and  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize him.  He  is  a  fine  animal,  far  too  largely 
framed  for  elegance,  and  probably  six  feet  three 
in  height,  and  proportionately — I  will  do  him 
that  justice — proportionately  broad  and  strong. 
Is  your  inquiry  intended  to  direct  the  conversa- 
tion toward  the  possibility  of  that  person  and 
myself  ever  coming  into  collision?" 

"Do  you  know  his  character?" 


"Mrs.  Lygon's  question  scarcely  reveals  her 
iisual  perspicacity.  Through  my  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Urquhart's  character  I  have  acted,  with 
much  success,  upon  the  character  of  his  wife. 
This  large  Scotchman,  or  Scottishman,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  would  prefer  to  be  called,  is  understood 
to  be  of  a  stern  and  resolute  nature.  He  is  a 
railway  contractor,  and  it  is  agreeably  recorded 
of  him  that  upon  one  occasion  he  found  a  crowd 
of  Belgian  workmen  wasting  his  time  in  drink- 
ing, when  they  should  have  been  at  their  duty. 
Our  admirable  friend  remonstrated,  but  Scotch 
is  not  the  language  of  persuasion,  I  suppose,  fof 
they  would  not  go  to  work,  and  signified  the 
same  through  a  big  brave  Belgian,  their  fore- 
man. On  which  the  Scottish  giant  resorted  to 
the  extreme  remedy  of  taking  that  brave  big 
Belgian  into  his  Caledonian  arms,  and  pitching 
him  bodily  off  a  viaduct  to  a  road  I  do  not  know 
how  many  feet  below,  but  quite  enough  to  in- 
sure the  Belgian's  never  rising  any  more  until 
the  day  when  we  shall  all  rise  together.  The 
men  then  went  to  their  work.  The  anecdote 
charmed  me  very  much — excuse  my  prolixity 
in  retailing  it." 

"You  have  not,  perhaps,  considered  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  Mr.  Urquhart's 
becoming  aware  of  the  course  you  pursue  to- 
ward his  wife  ?'' 

"  Do  me  more  justice.  I  think  that  being  a 
Scotchman,  he  would  make  all  reasonable  in- 
quiry before  acting,  but  I  think  that  when  his 
preliminary  inquiry  was  complete  he  would 
probably  destroy  your  amiable  sister." 

"  Yet  you  refuse,"  she  said,  "to  name  a  sum, 
which,  if  paid,  would  free  her  from  any  further 
importunities  on  your  part  ?" 

"Please  to  inform  me  why  I  should." 

"Because,  if  she  thinks  as  I  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon,  "she  will  prefer  an  hour  of  sorrow  to  a 
life  of  torment,  and  unless  you  are  to  be  bought 
off  at  once  and  forever,  she  will  throw  herself 
upon  the  heart  of  the  brave  and  good  man  who 
has  married  her,  explain  all,  and  be — perhaps 
divorced,  perhaps  forgiven — but  in  either  case 
she  will  know  the  worst." 

"And  my  neck  will  infallibly  be  broken  by 
the  giant,  as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to  the 
manes  of  departed  domestic  happiness — that  is, 
of  course,  part  of  your  delightful  programme  ?" 

"I  think  he  would  kill  you !  I  hope  he  would 
kill  you  !"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  with  a  simple  frank- 
ness that  belonged  to  her  old  days,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  the  vindictive  character  of  the  words, 
was  by  no  means  so  utterly  unfeminine  as  it 
may  be  feared  that  they  seem. 

Ernest  Adair  laughed  outright. 

"That  came  from  the  heart,"  he  said,  "and 
the  estimable  Goethe,  whom  I  idolize,  has  told 
us  that  whatever  comes  from  the  heart  is  divine 
and  to  be  honored,  in  which  he  differs  from  cer- 
tain other  authorities.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  protect  myself  against  such  a 
casualty ;  and  I  have  the  best  means  of  know- 
ing when  any  thing  likely  to  lead  to  it  takes 
place  in  Mr.  Urquhart's  house." 
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"  Spies,  too,  upon  her." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  much  in  France.  Here  we 
are  accustomed  to  surveillance,  and  a  little  of 
it  more  or  less  is  not  worth  counting." 

Mrs.  Lygon  could  not  reply. 

' '  I  am  happy  to  see  that  I  convince  you. 
Well,  you  will  go  to  Paris  and  see  your  admi- 
rable sister,  and  between  you,  as  in  the  old  days, 
you  will  strike  out  some  plan  for  preventing  my 
having  the  humiliation  of  so  frequently  being 
compelled  to  remind  her  of  my  need." 

"Where  am  I  to  send  to  you?" 
V"  Fear  no  trouble  on  that  account.     A  single 
word  on  a  card,  which  you  can  intrust  to  Mrs. 
Urquhart's  maid,  Henderson,  will  bring  me  to 
any  place  you  may  indicate." 

"  In  the  power  of  the  servant,  too !  I  will 
go  to  Paris." 

"There  will  be  a  train  in  an  hour." 

"I  go  alone." 

"Assuredly.  But  shall  I  not  attend  you  to 
the  station  ?" 

"I  prefer  to  go  alone." 

"  Money — if  one  might  suggest — '' 

"I  am  provided." 

"In  that  case,  our  interview  is  over.  The 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  where  we  left  it." 

"  There  is  mischief  in  her  head,"  said  Adair, 
as  Mrs.  Lygon  drove  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"SOME  breakfast  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, Mrs.  Hawkesley,"  said  her  husband,  who, 
in  an  exceedingly  comfortable  easy  chair,  was 
making  himself  master  of  the  forty-eight  col- 
umns of  close  reading,  acquaintance  with  which 
has  become  the  rule  of  daily  life  for  every  man 
who  supposes  himself  to  be  civilized  and  fit  for 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Who  says  that  this 
is  not  a  reading  age  ?  Somebody  who  utters 
his  thoughts  without  due  consideration.  A  gen- 
tleman who  fairly  reads  his  newspaper  every 
day  gets  through,  almost  as  matter  of  amuse- 
ment, more  study  of  condensed  matter  in  a  week 
than  any  helluo  librorum,  whose  omnivorous  di- 
gestion of  books  continues  on  record  in  servile 
biographies,  ever  could  have  performed  in  ten 
times  that  period.  Let  us  stand  up  for  our- 
selves, and  not  be  overridden  by  the  fabulists. 

"Well,  what  is  your  hurry?"  said  his  smil- 
ing and  still  handsome  wife,  nee  Beatrice  Ver- 
non,  who  had  just  come  down,  looking  exceed- 
ingly fresh  and  cheerful,  as  the  British  matron 
should  look  in  the  mornings.  That  simple,  am- 
ple dress,  plain  in  its  neatness,  was  expressly 
invented  to  complete  the  idea  of  home.  It  is  a 
dress,  mind,  and  not  a  wrap,  or  any  thing  that 
means  slipping  down  to  breakfast  any  how,  and 
attending  to  one's  toilet  afterward,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  is. 

"I'm  never  in  a  hurry,  Betty;  but  look  at 
the  clock." 

"The  clock's  wrong,  and  we  were  late  last 


night;  and  we  are  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
yesterday,  when  you  made  no  complaint ;  and  I 
won't  be  called  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
pleading  several  matters,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
and  giving  her  lord  the  tiniest  blow  on  the  ear 
as  she  passed  him  to  her  place  at  the  table. 

"Make  the  coffee  good,  and  I  will  condone 
that  'assault,"  said  Charles  Hawkesley,  "but 
not  otherwise.  There  are  some  awful  warn- 
ings to  bad  wives  in  to-day's  accounts  from  the 
divorce  court." 

"There  are  no  bad  wives,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hawkesley ;  ' '  and  if  there  are  they  are  made 
so  by  their  husbands.  Is  there  any  thing  in- 
teresting?" 

"An  earthquake  in  Java  has  destroyed  sev- 
eral towns,  and  about  ten  thousand  people." 

' '  Nonsense  about  earthquakes — what  do  I 
care  about  earthquakes  ?" 

"If  some  people  continue  to  increase  in  size 
as  they  are  doing,"  said  Mr.  Hawkesley,  with 
an  affectation  of  mumbling  to  himself,  "the 
subject  may  not  be  so  uninteresting  to  some 
other  persons  one  of  these  days." 

"It's  a  great  story,  and  don't  you  be  imper- 
tinent, Sir.  Mrs.  Orbit  says  I  am  a  great  deal 
slighter  than  I  was  six  months  ago.  Will  you 
have  any  thing  beside  the  eggs,  dear  ?" 

"Yes,  a  good  many  things;  but  I  think  I 
see  nearly  all  that  I  shall  want.  I  have  at  last 
taught  you  how  a  breakfast-table  ought  to' look." 

"  You  taught  me,  indeed,"  said  his  wife,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head,  in  pretended  scorn.  "Much 
you  knew  of  the  comforts  of  a  proper  table  when 
you  were  a  bachelor  in  chambers." 

"Bachelors  in  chambers  are  not  exactly 
starved  and  miserable  wretches,"  said  Charles 
Hawkesley,  knowingly. 

"Then  they  ought  to  be,  selfish  creatures. 
Is  your  coffee  sweet  enough,  dear  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  madam — ask  at  a  proper 
time,  and  not  when  one  is  skinning  a  Negg." 

Do  you  want  any  more  of  this,  or  is  the  above 
enough  to  show  that  Charles  and  Beatrice 
Hawkesley  were  a  pleasant,  affectionate  couple, 
exceedingly  fond  of  one  another,  and  by  no 
means  displeased  with  a  world  that  smiled  on 
them  both  ? 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  paper,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"Well — you  scorn  my  humble  earthquake; 
let's  see.  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  Lord 
Palmerston  says  about  the  state  of  the  conti- 
nent ?" 

"  Does  he  say  that  you  are  to  take  me  to  Ba- 
den-Baden this  year?  If  he  does,  read  it  out 
by  all  means,  and  write  an  article  saying  that 
he  is  the  best  man  that  ever  lived." 

"No,  he  does  not  say  that,  so  far  as  I  see. 
In  fact  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  you  ought 
not  to  go,  for  he  speaks  of  probable  disturban- 
ces, and  even  revolutions." 

"The  very  things  1  want  to  see.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  revolution  of  all  things  in  the 
world ;  so  you  write  about  lodgings  for  us,  do 
you  hear,  Sir  ?" 
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"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  Hawkesley ;  "  that 
is  to  say,  we'll  take  it  ad  avisanduin." 

"We'll  take  it  in  July,"  said  handsome  Mrs. 
Hawkesley. 

"Very  smart,  dear.  You  must  have  been 
surreptitiously  looking  into  my  new  comedy, 
and  caught  a  taste  of  repartee.  No,  there  is 
not  sugar  enough." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  looking  at  it,  and  I  like 
it  very  much,  and  we  will  spend  some  of  the 
money  you  are  to  get  for  it  on  the  trip  to  Ba- 
den." 

"And  suppose  it  is  dee,  dash,  dee?" 

"  It  will  not  be — it  is  capital,  I  tell  you ;  and 
if  it  should  be,  it  will  show  that  you  want  change 
of  air  to  put  more  oxymel  into  your  system." 

"Oxymel,"  laughed  the  author.  "I  never 
heard  that  mentioned  as  good  for  comedies." 

"Well,  oxygen,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  "It's 
all  the  same.  When  is  the  play  to  come  out?" 

"In  a  fortnight,  or  else  it  must  stand  over 
till  next  season,  which  I  should  prefer." 

"But  I  should  not.  I  hate  keeping  things 
back;  and  in  your  case  I  am  sure  that  does  not 
answer,  for  you  think  over  them,  and  find  fault, 
and  fidget,  and  try  to  make  them  better,  and 
who  thanks  you  for  your  trouble  ?" 

"An  admiring  posterity,  my  dear,  directed 
by  the  intelligent  critics  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, will  thank  me.  Think  of  that,  and  rev- 
erence the  pale  student  wasting  his  health  and 
the  midnight  oil." 

"Pale  student,  indeed,"  said  Beatrice,  look- 
ing lovingly  at  her  lord.  "I  should  like  to 
catch  you  looking  pale,  or  wasting  my  oil  ei- 
ther. You  work  a  great  deal  too  hard  as  it  is." 

"And  so  round  comes  the  argument  to  Ba- 
den-Baden again  ?"  said  Hawkesley. 

"You  know  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  his  wife, 
hastily  touching  his  hand  affectionately. 

"My  dear  love !" 

They  understand  one  another  perfectly  well. 

"  Graissessac  and  Beziers,"  read  Hawkesley, 
recurring  to  his  Times — "is  not  that  one  of 
Urquhart's  lines  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife,  eagerly.  "No  acci- 
dent, I  hope." 

"A  fall  of  an  embankment — no  particular 
harm  done ;  but  the  line  is  stopped  until  the 
engineer  can  set  all  right  again." 

"Then  I  suppose  that  Robert  will  have  to  be 
there." 

' '  He  is  there  by  this  time,  depend  upon  it, 
and  driving  the  clod-compellers  before  him  like 
frightened  sheep." 

"  But  what  a  bore  for  Bertha,  that  he  has  to 
be  always  running  away  to  attend  to  something 
of  that  kind !  Why  doesn't  he  build  churches 
and  theatres,  or  something  that  would  keep  him 
in  Paris  with  her,  poor  thing?" 

"  One  reason,  my  dear,  which  may  be  as 
good  as  a  dozen,  is  that  he  is  a  civil  engineer, 
and  not  an  architect." 

"I  thought  it  was  all  the  same,"  said  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  who,  be  it  at  once  stated,  was  a 
woman  to  be  loved  and  honored,  for  she  never 


pretended  to  understand  every  thing,  and  re- 
ceived every  correction  of  her  originally  imper- 
fect education  with  the  frankest  good-humor, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  abstinence  and  that  prac- 
tice became  really  far  better  informed  than 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  regularly  educa- 
ted women  of  her  acquaintance. 

"But,"  said  Hawkesley,  "it  occurs  to  me 
that  you  are  compassionating  Bertha  upon  a 
subject  on  which  she  may  not  particularly  want 
your  sympathies.  One  does  not  care  to  talk 
much  on  such  matters ;  but  I  have  told  you 
that  I  think  she  manages  to  endure  Robert's  ab- 
sences exceedingly  well,  and  like  a  strong-mind- 
ed woman,  and  not  as  a  weak  creature  like  your- 
self would  bear  mine  if  I  were  called  away  to 
get  up  plays  in  Belgium  or  the  South  of  France." 

"Indeed,  yes,"  said  Beatrice.  "I  frankly 
tell  you  that  I  could  not  endure  it.  I  want 
you  to  be  with  me  and  hear  all  I  have  to  say, 
and — well,  after  all,  one's  husband  is  meant  to 
be  one's  companion,  isn't  he?" 

"I  believe  there  may  have  been  some  such 
intention  when  the  marriage  relations  were  de- 
vised," said  Charles  Hawkesley,  demurely,  "but 
we  have  improved  all  that." 

"I  should  like  to  catch  you  improving  it," 
said  Beatrice,  pouring  her  husband  his  second 
cup  of  coffee,  which,  by-the-way,  was  as  hot  and 
as  strong  as  the  first.  "But  what  you  say 
about  Bertha  is  quite  true,  though  I  do  not  like 
to  admit  it  even  to  myself.  Charles,  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  say  of  one's  own  sister — " 

"Don't  say  it,  dear — I  will  say  it  for  you. 
Bertha  does  not  care  for  Robert  Urquhart  any 
more  than  I  care  for — that  girl  who  just  brought 
the  plate." 

"Do  not  go  so  far  as  that,  dear.  Honor, 
and  respect,  and  regard  him  she  must  —  how 
can  she  help  it?  But  as  for  loving  him,  Charles, 
I  don't  believe  that  she  does." 

"I  do  not  think  that  she  has — shall  I  say 
sense  enough,  to  know  how  worthy  he  is  of  her 
honor  and  regard." 

"Charles,  you  never  understood  Bertha. 
She  is  a  very  clever  girl — much  cleverer  than 
I  am,  for  instance." 

"My  dear  child,"  he  replied,  warmly,  "if 
you  will  raise  a  comparison,  you  force  me  to 
say  what  it  seems  absurd  in  a  middle-aged  hus- 
band to  be  saying  to  his  wife  at  her  breakfast- 
table,  namely,  that  she  is  not  worthy  to  hold 
your  shawl.  But  leaving  you  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  believe  in  her  cleverness,  and  I 
utterly  disbelieve  in  her  heart." 

"  You  have  said  that  before,  Charles,  and  I 
have  always  assured  you  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand her.  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  over- 
refine,  and  get -too  subtle  about  her  character, 
and  perhaps  you  have  heard  so  much  about  her 
from  me,  and  have  got  prejudiced.  You  would 
judge  her  more  fairly  if  she  were  more  a  stran- 
ger." 

"We  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of  her." 

"No;  but  I  have  told  you  so  much,  such 
heaps  of  little  things,  and  you  have  put  them 
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together  in  your  own  way,  and  made  up  a  per- 
son out  of  them,  just  as  baby  sticks  the  puzzle 
together  after  his  own  fashion  and  calls  it  '  all 
wite.'  " 

"Well,  if  I  am  no  nearer  all  right  than  baby, 
so  much  the  better  for  Bertha  and  Robert, "  said 
Hawkesley ;  ' '  but  I  am  not  shaken  in  my  con- 
viction at  present.  But  we  agree  upon  the  most 
important  point." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  do,  Charles." 

"I  think  he  loves  her." 

"As  intensely  as  ever,  Charles,  that  I  am  cer- 
tain of.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  feelings 
are  not  easily  detected;  but  I  have  no  more  doubt 
of  that  proud,  cold,  stern  man's  loving  Bertha 
than  I  have  of — " 

"  Of  this  proud,  cold,  stern  man's  loving  Bea- 
trice. " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  earnestly,  and 
with  something  of  a  tear  rising  to  her  eyes,  "I 
won't  say  that,  Charles,  because  that  is  like  tak- 
ing an  oath.  That  you  love  me  I  /enow,  and  if 
I  were  made  to  walk  through  fire  nothing  could 
burn  out  that  belief — that  is  part  of  me.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  be  certain  of  any  thing  else,  I 
am  certain  of  his  affection  for  my  sister. " 

"And  where,  dearest,  is  the  intellect  you 
speak  of,  when  the  woman  is  not  proud  of  hav- 
ing inspired  affection  in  such  a  man  as  Robert 
Urqtahart  ?" 

"Well,  I  think  she  is,  at  times,"  returned 
his  wife,  slowly. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  temporary  sanity." 

"And  then  he  is  not  the  man  to  invite  a  wo- 
man's affection." 

"I  thought  that  a  sort  of  general  invitation 
was  included  in  a  certain  Service  which  you 
know  of.  But,  to  speak  gravely,  ought  she  not, 
as  I  say,  to  be  so  proud  of  such  a  husband,  that 
if  there  be  a  certain  crust  or  armor  that  seems 
to  come  between  her  and  his  heart,  she  should 
devote  her  whole  life  and  love  to  the  breaking 
through  it,  and  becoming  the  wife  of  his  trust 
as  well  as  of  his  admiration  and  love?" 

"We  were  brought  up  very  carelessly,  dear 
Charles,  and  perhaps  we  derived  some  odd  no- 
tions from  the  books  we  read  and  the  people 
we  were  obliged  to  know." 

"I  forbid  you  to  place  yourself  with  Bertha, 
even  when  you  are  using  a  sister's  best  efforts 
to  excuse  her." 

"Well,  I  do  not,  dear  Charles;  it  would  be 
affectation  if  I  did.  I  have  had  a  great  advant- 
age in  having  married — not  very  unhappily," 
she  said,  turning  an  arch  and  loving  look  to- 
ward him ;  "  and  when  a  woman  has  learned 
the  lesson  of  real  happiness  she  can  easily  learn 
any  other  lesson  of  good.  But  Bertha's  mar- 
riage, though,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  grand  one,  can 
not  be  called  happy.  It  is  of  no  use — at  least, 
it  is  of  no  use  for  you  and  me  to  try  and  de- 
ceive ourselves  about  it." 

"It  ought  to  be  happy  with  such  a  man,  so 
truly  devoted  to  her,  and  every  comfort  of  life 
about  her." 

' '  In  saying  that,  dear,  you  talk  like  a  man, 


and  you  think  as  men  insist  upon  thinking  about 
us,  measuring  us  out  our  privileges  by  line  and 
rule — " 

"And  give  capital  measure.     Come?" 

"Capital.  But  we  are  not  to  be  measured 
and  fitted,  poor  creatures,  in  that  way ;  and  you 
must  not  insist  on  our  opening  debtor  and  cred- 
itor accounts  with  you,  and  being  good  because 
we  ought  to  be  good.  You  will  often  find  the 
books  very  badly  kept;  not  that  we  mean  to 
cheat  you ;  on  the  contrary,  we  delight  to  throw 
every  thing  we  have  in  the  world  into  your 
hands  in  exchange  for  a  kind  look,  but  we  can 
not  be  made  to  pay  love  merely  because  we 
owe  it." 

"A  most  singular  and  objectionable  way  of 
conducting  one's  affairs,  Beatrice,  dear.  I  could 
put  it  a  little  more  severely — " 

"  But  you  shall  not.  You  know  what  I  mean . 
And  perhaps  it  is  that  very  feeling  on  Bertha's 
part  that  all  the  world  is  looking  at  her,  and 
expecting  her  to  be  a  model  wife  in  return  for 
the  great  things  that  have  been  done  for  her, 
that  checks  her  from  being  as  good  as  she  might 
be." 

"And  you  consider  it  an  excuse  for  not  do- 
ing one's  duty,  that  one  is  expected  to  do  it  ?" 

' '  Women  don't  like  to  be  expected  to  do  any 
tiling.  But  do  not  suppose  —  of  course  you 
will  not — that  I  am  making  the  least  excuse  for 
Bertha.  That  is  only  my  nonsense,  or  at  least 
something  that  may  go  a  little  way  to  explain 
things,  not  to  apologize  for  them.  I  only  mean, 
dear,  that  if  it  had  been  Bertha's  good  fortune 
to  have  a  husband  of  a  gentler  nature — " 

"If  I,  for  instance,  had  not  previously  been 
made  prize  of?" 

"No — you  would  have  had  no  patience  with 
her  caprices.  How  dare  you  smile  like  that  ? 
I  have  none,  Sir.  No ;  but  I  think  that  a  hus- 
band like  Arthur  would  have  made  her  a  better 
wife." 

"Arthur  has  chosen  much  better." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  think  Laura  perfection. 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  she  was  too  young  for 
you!" 

"  She  was  not.     But  do  you  think  it  a  pity?" 

"You  know  what  I  think.  And  I  love  you 
better  for  loving  her,  for  she  is  a  darling  in  word 
and  in  deed." 

"What  on  earth  does  that  mean?"  said 
Charles  Hawkesley,  laughing.  "I  never  heard 
such  an  unearthly  arrangement  of  ideas.  A 
darling  in  word  and  in  deed." 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Beatrice,  smiling;  "it  is 
one  of  my-pet  phrases,  and  I  won't  have  it  found 
fault  with.  I  know  when  you  did  not  find  fault 
with  it." 

"What,  was  I  ever  one?" 

"  No ;  but  somebody  was  foolish  enough  to 
tell  you  so.  And  it  is  like  your  ingratitude  to 
have  forgotten  it." 

"I  never  forget  any  thing.  And  I  agree 
with  you  that,  though  it  would  have  been  rath- 
er throwing  away  Arthur  Lygon  to  hand  him 
over  to  a  girl  who  wanted  so  much  done  to  her 
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head  and  her  heart,  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  successful  than  Urquhart.  But  possibly, 
Bettina,  we  may  be  begging  the  question  after 
all,  and  in  secret  Robert  Urquhart  and  his  wife 
may  be  devoted  lovers,  preserving  their  appear- 
ance of  distance  when  before  the  world." 

' '  There,  now,  that  is  another  of  your  book- 
writing  notions.  Don't  be  angry,  darling — you 
write  beautiful  books,  and  you  don't-  want  me 
at  this  time  of  day  to  tell  you  I  think  so ;  but 
people  do  not  do  those  things.  I  defy  a  couple 
of  people  to  love  one  another  and  not  let  the 
world  see  it.  Why,  one  look,  or  one  tone,  when 
they  are  off  their  guard,  tells  the  whole  story. 
I  only  wish  I  could  recall  to  my  memory  any 
single  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  house  at  Ver- 
sailles." 

"You  easily  might,  for  we  were  there  for  a 
fortnight."  f 

"Don't  be  a  goose." 

"Very  well.  By-the-way,  are  Arthur  and 
his  wife  coming  here  on  Saturday?" 

"  Why  should  they  come  to  an  empty  house  ?" 

"Do  you  call  that  any  kind  of  answer  which 
a  decent  man  is  bound  to  take  at  his  own  table  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?" 

"I  mean  Burnham  Beeches." 

"Eh?     Oh!" 

"Now  you  mean  Burnham  Beeches." 

"No  I  do  not.  I  mean  to  ask  you  whether 
you  seriously  purpose  to  take  advantage  of  a 
promise  wrung  from  a  man  who  was  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  a  cigar,  and  whose  case,  as  it 
is  generally  believed,  you  had  hidden  away  in 
order  to  extort  an  excursion  ?" 

"T)f  course  I  do.  We  will  go  on  Saturday, 
and  we  will  stay  on  Sunday  at  Mr.  Skindell's, 
go  to  church,  dine  quietly,  and  in  the  evening 
go  on  the  water.  And  come — I  will  make  the 
affair  perfect  for  you ;  I  will  go  round  presently 
and  see  whether  Laura  will  come  with  us  and 
bring  Arthur." 

"And  bring  Arthur !  And  we  spent  twenty 
millions  in  liberating  the  blacks.  However,  let 
us  rattle  our  chains — do  as  you  like." 

"I  knew  Laura's  name  would  be  a  charm." 

"So  it  is,  and — well  remembered — here  is 
another  charm,  which  I  will  bestow  upon  you." 

Beatrice  joined  her  hands,  and  caught  the 
trinket. 

"How  very  pretty!  An  hour-glass  with  a 
pair  of  wings!  Oh  thanks.  Did  you  buy  it  for 
me?" 

' '  Of  course  not.  I  found  it  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book  at  the  British  Museum." 

"  Story.  Ks  quite  new.  I  thought,  perhaps, 
that  one  of  your  actresses  might  have  given  it 
to  you,  in  gratitude  for  writing  her  a  good  part." 

"You  retain  very  vague  notions  about  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  artists.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  given  me  by  one  of  my  actress- 
es— I  found  it  in  Cockspur  Street." 

"Nonsense!" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  in  company  with  a  quan- 
tity of  lovely  coral,  and  behind  a  thick  sheet  of 
plate-glass." 

D 


"It  is  very  pretty;  but  you  need  not  buy 
any  more  ornaments  for  me.  I  have  got  quite 
enough.  A  winged  hour-glass  !  What  does  it 
mean  ?" 

"It  means,"  said  the  author,  rising,  and  get- 
ting to  the  door,  ' '  that  the  Hawkesleys,  of 
Maida  Hill,  ought  to  have  finished  breakfast 
before  eleven  o'clock." 

And  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  followed  by 
a  merry  threat  and  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  company  with  Arthur  Lygon,  we  will 
shortly  leave  Lipthwaite  for  a  time.  Brief  as 
his  sojourn  there  had  been,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  an  age  had  elapsed  since  he  left  Gurdon 
Terrace ;  and  hurried  indeed  were  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  now  that  he  had  obtained, 
as  he  believed,  a  clew  to  his  wife's  hiding-place. 
The  only  process  which  he  permitted  to  delay 
him  was  the  taking  leave  of  Clara,  who  looked 
very  disconsolate  at  the  idea  of  being  left  in  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Berry,  and  who  had,  perhaps,  ap- 
prehensions that  the  venomous  old  Aunt  Emp- 
son  might  make  her  reappearance  when  there 
was  no  papa  present  to  protect  his  child.  How-  • 
ever,  Mr.  Lygon  gave  her  the  most  consolatory 
promises  of  his  speedy  return  for  her,  and  of 
the  gift  of  a  certain  vast  and  splendidly-furnish- 
ed doll's  house,  once  seen  in  a  beatific  vision  in 
the  Lowther  Arcade,  and  up  to  that  time  a  thing 
to  be  whispered  about,  not  dreamed  of  as  a  pos- 
session. And,  finally,  the  assurance  that  her 
mother  would  be  greatly  pleased  by  Clara's 
showing  that  she  could  conduct  herself  like  a 
lady  in  the  absence  of  her  parents,  completed 
the  moral  strengthening,  and  Miss  Lygon,  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  declared  herself  equal  to  the  en- 
durance proposed  to  her. 

"I  need  hardly  ask,"  said  Arthur  Lygon  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry,  "that  not  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Lygon  may  be  said  to  Clara  un- 
til I  return." 

"Not  a  syllable,"  said  Mr.  Berry. 

"  Or  until  you  write  and  desire  that  any  such 
communication  maybe  made,"  said  Mrs.  Berry. 

"That is  not  probable,  my  dear  Mrs.  Berry," 
said  Lygon. 

"  I  am  a  slave  to  my  promises,"  replied  Mrs. 
Berry,  "and  therefore  I  prefer  to  have  them 
properly  guarded  and  fenced  before  I  enter  into 
them." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Arthur,  in  no  mood  to 
discuss  any  thing  just  then. 

"I  will  drive  you  over  to  the  station,"  said 
Mr.  Berry.  "The  next  train  will  be  there  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  this  moment." 

' '  I  thought  I  saw  that  a  train  arrived  in  half 
an  hour." 

"It  does  not  stop  here." 

"But  it  stops  at  Hareton,  and  I  could  get 
over  there  in  the  time." 

"Impossible." 
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"  That  is  an  answer  from  you"  said  Lygon, 
"  but  it  is  vexatious  to  have  to  throw  away  an 
hour  when  it  may  be  so  valuable  at  the  other 
end  of  the  journey.". 

"That  thought  should  remind  you  of  a  more 
solemn  one,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  "and 
lead  you  to  recollect  the  folly  of  throwing  away 
one  hour  when  we  are  in  health  and  strength, 
and  having  to  look  back  upon  such  waste  when 
we  are  on  our  dying  beds." 

The  remark  was  unexceptionable,  if  not 
cheerful,  and  Mr.  Lygon  did  not  care  to  oppose 
it.  Mr.  Berry,  however,  made  more  allowance 
for  his  friend's  feelings  than  his  wife's,  and  ob- 
served, with  some  asperity, 

"Oh,  bother!" 

"Nay,"  said  Arthur,  "Mrs.  Berry  is  per- 
fectly right,  and  we  do  not  always  think  of 
these  things." 

For  he  was  so  thankful  for  the  revelation 
that  had  taken  place,  and  for  the  removal  of  so 
much  weight  from  his  mind,  that  he  could  not 
speak  with  unkindness  even  toward  a  person 
whom  he  had  hated,  and  to  whom  a  sort  of 
false  reconciliation  had  not  made  him  draw 
with  any  closeness  of  regard. 

"Do  not  think  of  speaking  in  my  behalf, 
Mr.  Lygon,"  she  said,  with  the  wronged  wo- 
man's look  this  time  very  strong  upon  her.  ' '  It 
is  our  duty  to  submit  to  insult.  I  might  al- 
most say  that  it  is  our  privilege." 

"Nobody  thinks  of  insulting  you,  Marion," 
said  Mr.  Berry ;  "  but  you  must  own  that  when 
a  man's  mind  is  intensely  set  upon  an  object 
dear  to  his  heart,  that's  a  bad  minute  to  select 
for  preaching  him  a  sermon  on  dying  beds." 

"When  I  became  aware,"  said  Mrs.  Berry, 
mournfully,  "that  we  are  enjoined  to  watch 
until  it  shall  be  pleasant  to  our  fellow-creatures 
to  hear  what  we  are  commanded  to  tell  them, 
I  shall,  I  trust,  obey  the  injunction.  Mean- 
time, I  can  not  but  remember  that  we  are  to  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

"Yes,  but  you  are  always  out  of  season," 
said  her  husband,  irreverently,  and  in  some 
irritation  walking  away  from  the  breakfast- 
room,  muttering  something  about  ordering  the 
chaise. 

"Clara  has  promised  to  be  an  excessively 
good  girl  while  I  am  away,  Mrs.  Berry,"  said 
Arthur,  taking  the  child's  hand ;  "  and  she, 
like  yourself,  always  keeps  her  promises." 

"  We  will  endeavor  to  aid  her  in  fulfilling  it, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  almost  kindly. 
"We  will  not  talk  about  being  excessively 
good,  because  that  would  be  a  presumptuous 
expression ;  but  we  will  endeavor  to  avoid 
such  faults  as  guardianship  and  advice  can 
save  us  from." 

"It  will  not  be  for  long,  my  pet,"  thought 
Arthur,  after  the  excellent  lady  had  paraded 
her  dictionary  words. 

"And  as  for  lessons,"  continued  Mrs.  Berry, 
"  I  dare  say  that  we  can  contrive  not  to  be  ret- 
rograde." 

"  Oh,  suppose  we  give  her  a  holiday,  Mrs. 


Berry ;  she  will  be  less  trouble  to  you,  and  I 
dare  say  that  she  will  have  no  objection." 

"I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mrs.  Berry;  "we 
are  all  unfortunately  prone  to  prefer  our  pleas- 
ures to  our  duties.  But  the  beautiful  little 
hymn  says : 

That  I  may  give  for  every  day 
Some  good  account  at  last. 

Those  are  the  words,  Mr.  Lygon.  Every  day. 
Not  every  day  except  the  day  when  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  country,  and  thought  I  should  like 
to  play  about  the  garden." 

"It  says  healthful  play,"  said  Clara,  color- 
ing. "Books,  or  works,  or  healthful  play." 

"  So  it  does,  little  lady,"  said  her  papa,  smil- 
ing. "  You  see  that  we  have  taught  her  some- 
thing, Mrs.  Berry." 

"  I  fear  that  it  is  better  not  to  know  than  to 
use  our  knowledge  wrongly,"  said  the  lady, 
who  had  for  once  been  tripped  up  by  the  mem- 
ory of  the  child,  but  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
mildest  form  of  defense.  But  for  something 
that  was  in  Mrs.  Berry's  head  just  then,  Clara 
might  not  have  been  the  gainer  in  comfort  by 
this  little  victory.  Mrs.  Berry,  however,  looked 
at  her  quite  gently  for  Mrs.  Berry,  and  contin- 
ued, "  Healthful  play,  my  dear,  means  play  at 
such  hours  as  those  who  have  the  care  of  your 
health  prescribe  for  your  relaxation.  We  will 
not  forget  the  play,  but  papa  will  also  allow  us 
to  remember  the  work." 

"Clara  will  do  as  she  is  bid,"  said  Mr.  Ly- 
gon, though  not  much  pleased. 

The  hour  passed,  and  Mr.  Berry,  who  had 
kept  himself  out  of  the  way,  came  in  to  say 
that  the  chaise  would  be  at  the  gate  in  five 
minutes. 

"Why  not  at  the  porch?"  said  Mrs.  Berry. 

"  Because  it  will  be  at  the  gate,"  said  her  hus- 
band, doggedly.  He  was  in  any  thing  but  an 
amiable  temper,  and  snapped  this  reply  in  a 
way  quite  unusual  with  the  good-natured  old 
gentleman. 

"I  regret  that  in  Clara's  presence  such  an 
example  of  politeness  should  be  afforded, "  said 
Mrs.  Berry  to  Lygon;  "but  she  should  know 
that  big  folks  often  do  and  say  things  which  lit- 
tle folks  must  not  imitate." 

Her  husband's  glance  at  her  was  a  downright 
savage  one,  almost  evil. 

"  If  Clara  learns  nothing  worse  in  this  house 
but  what  she  will  learn  from  me,  she  will  not 
come  to  much  harm.  I  can't  say  as  much  for 
every  body." 

Mrs.  Berry  perfectly  comprehended  the  mean- 
ing, that  did  not  lie  on  the  surface,  but  smiled, 
and  said :  , 

"Mr.  Berry  is  very  properly  thinking  of  the 
servants,  with  whom  it  is  objectionable  that  a 
very  young  person  should  hold  much  inter- 
course. But  we  will  take  care  upon  that 
point." 

"Now,  Lygon,  if  you  are  ready,"  said  Mr. 
Berry,  turning  from  the  window. 

"If  I  am  ready  !  Adieu,  my  darling,"  and 
he  pressed  Clara  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  af- 
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fectionately.  "Farewell,  Mrs.  Berry;  I  will 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  when  I  re- 
turn." 

"That will  be  quite  time  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Berry,  very  graciously;  "I  would  charge  you 
with  messages,  but  you  will  have  enough  to 
think  about.  Let  us  hear  of  you,  and  fare- 
well !" 

He  went  out,  and  Clara  was  following  to  have 
a  last  kiss,  when  Mrs.  Berry  called  her  back. 

"Your papa  has  said  good-by  to  you,  Clara." 

The  child  stood  still  at  command,  but  her  lit- 
tle heart  was  overflowing,  and  she  gazed  very 
wistfully  down  toward  the  gate. 

"  Would  you  like  to  say  one  more  good-by?" 
said  Mrs.  Berry,  quickly. 

There  was  a  "yes"  in  the  swimming  eyes 
suddenly  turned  upon  the  monitrix. 

"Then,  here,"  she  said,  taking  a  little  Testa- 
ment from  the  table,  "run  and  give  papa  this, 
and  tell  him  he  is  to  read  it  on  his  way." 

Clara  iled  away  like  a  bird. 

Berry^ras  in  the  chaise,  and  Lygon's  foot 
was  upoil  the  step,  when  the  child,  with  her 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  rushed  to  her  fa- 
ther's side,  and  delivered  the  volume  and  the 
message.  Lygon  smiled,  but  could  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  what  once  more  brought  his  lips 
to  his  child's  forehead,  and  in  another  minute 
the  friends  departed. 

"What  waa  the  book?"  said  Mr.  Berry, 
gruffly. 


"The  good  one,"  replied  Lygon. 

Evidently  the  old  gentleman  had  resolved  to 
be  displeased  with  every  thing  in  the  world. 

"I  don't  mean  that  she  is  worse  than  any 
body  else  in  the  same  line,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it  is 
gross  impertinence,  in  my  opinion,  to  treat  oth- 
er people  as  if  they  were  heathens.  What  right 
had  my  wife  to  assume  that  you  had  not  got 
the  book  in  your  traveling-bag  ?" 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Arthur,  deprecatingly,  "  all 
people  have  their  own  ways  and  usages,  and  no 
very  great  wrong  is  intended." 

"That's  not  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Berry. 

They  drove  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  Berry  then  said, 

"There." 

Without  another  word  he  put  an  envelope 
into  Arthur's  hand.  Lygon  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly. 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Berry,  pettishly, 
"there's  eighty  pounds  in  five-pound  notes. 
You  need  not  count  'em,  they  are  all  right,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it." 

"I  was  not  going  to  count  them." 

"Then  you  ought  to  have  been.  A  man  is 
a  fool  who  takes  money  without  counting  it. 
Put  'em  up,  can't  you.  I  would  have  given 
you  gold,  but  I  had  only  twenty  sovereigns  in 
the  house.  There  they  are  in  this  bag.  Take 
them,  and  don't  lose  the  bag,  if  you  can  think 
of  it.  Get  on,  horse,  will  you." 

And  though  the  appeal  to  the  animal's  voli- 
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tion  was  gentle  enough,  the  cut  that  immedi- 
ately followed  it  was  inconsistent  as  well  as  se- 
vere. 

"Ah,"  said  Arthur,  "you  think  I  might — " 

"  I  don't  think  any  thing,  but  a  man  can  do 
several  things  with  an  odd  hundred  pounds  in 
his  pocket  which  he  can't  do  without  it.  I  say, 
did  Mrs.  Berry  have  any  more  talk  with  you 
after  breakfast?" 

"  Only  about  Clara." 

"Nothing  else.  Not  a  word  about  your 
present  business  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable.  Why,  did  not  Mrs.  Berry 
promise  that  upon  that  subject  she  would  not 
open  her  lips  ?" 

"Lips.  I  hate  the  word  'lips.'  It  puts  me 
in  a  rage." 

Arthur  looked  at  his  companion  in  some  as- 
tonishment. 

"Yes;  Mrs.  Berry  has  been  good  enough  to 
find  time  to  justify  the  statement  which,  to  my 
utter  astounding,  she  made  this  morning.  She 
told  you  that  she  had  heard  of  your  sorrow  from 
my  lips." 

"Which  was,  I  know,  an  untruth." 

"  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"What,  you  did  tell  her,  then?" 

"No." 

"I  don't,  of  course,  understand." 

"I  should  think  not,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  who  ever  did  understand  a  woman,  es- 
pecially when  she  grafts  upon  duplicity,  which 
is  natural  to  her,  religion,  which  is  not.  Nice 
crabs  come  of  that  grafting,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  She  heard  of  the  sorrow  from  my  lips. 
It  seems  that  when  I  woke  in  the  morning — not 
that  I  had  much  sleep,  thinking  of  your  affairs 
— I  said  to  myself,  'Poor  Arthur.'  She  never 
spoke.  I  thought  she  was  asleep.  But  there 
it  was  from  my  lips,  and  she  has  been  asking 
me  what  I  thought  of  a  husband  who  dared,  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  party,  to  accuse  his  wife 
unjustly  of  a  falsehood." 

"Those  two  words  were 'all  that  passed  be- 
fore my  meeting  Mrs.  Berry  ?" 

"  All.  And  on  those  two  words  hangs  her 
entire  justification  of  what  she  said  to  you. 
These  are  the  notions  of  people  who  give  away 
Testaments.  Never  mind.  There's  the  station, 
and,  by  Jove !  yonder  comes  the  train.  Look 
alive,  you've  just  time.  All  right !  God  bless 
you! — and  Arthur,  a  word,  if  the  train  were 
upon  us.  Do  nothing  rashly.  In,  in,  and  get 
your  ticket !" 

Lygon  saved  the  train,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  the  next  for  Folkestone. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  traveling  for 
some  time  in  this  latter  that  he  had  completed 
his  meditations  on  all  that  he  had  heard  that 
crowded  morning. 

Later,  and  when  on  board  the  French  boat, 
he  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  where  lay  the 
Testament  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
his  child.  Opening  the  volume,  though  in  any 
thing  but  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to  the  donor,  he 
perceived  a  note  addressed  to  himself,  and  found 


that  it  had  been  slightly  gummed  between  two 

pages  to  prevent  its  being  lost. 
Tearing  it  out  and  open,  he  read : 
"I  was  forbidden  to  speak,  but  not  to  write. 

You  have  heard  but  half  the   truth.      What 

most  concerned  yourself  has  been  withheld." 
This,  in  the  book  of  comfort,  given  by  the 

hand  of  his  darling,  was  Mrs.  Berry's  parting 

blow. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Miss  HENDERSON,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  as 
Mrs.  Urquhart's  servant  entered  a  little  room 
on  the  ground-floor  of  one  of  the  little  inns  at 
Versailles,  "you  are  punctual,  but  you  don't 
look  pleased." 

"I  shouldn't  say  I  was,"  replied  the  domes- 
tic. 

She  was  rather  a  pretty  girl,  in  spite  of  a 
flattish  face,  a  large  mouth,  with  plenty  of 
white  strong  teeth  in  it,  a  couple_of  hard  black 
eyes,  and  a  habit  of  erecting  her  head  in  a  slant- 
ing and  defiant  manner. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  whose 
regret  was  certainly  not  expressed  in  the  tone 
in  which  the  careless  words  were  said,  nor  was 
it  more  palpably  demonstrated  by  the  way  in 
which  he  threw  himself  upon  a  straw-bottomed 
chair,  placed  his  feet  upon  the  other,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  kindle  the  eternal  cigarette. 

"Now,  don't  make  me  smell  of  smoke,  Mr. 
Adair,  but  say  what  you  want  to  say,  and  let 
me  go,  as  we  have  got  some  people,  and  I  shall 
be  missed." 

"You  have  got  some  people?  Name  the 
people." 

"Nobody  you  know." 

"That,  my  dear,  is  an  assumption  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  you  know  nothing.  I  know  every 
body,  and  whether  I  do  or  not,  be  good  enough 
to  do  as  I  ask  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  the  names." 

"  That  is  an  untruth." 

"I  declare  I  don't.  Madame  called  one  of 
the  ladies  her  dear  Louise. " 

"  How  long  have  they  been  there?" 

"  Only  half  an  hour." 

"  English  or  French  ?" 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies.  He 
is  French,  and  one  of  the  ladies  is  English." 

"  Is  that  my  dear  Louise  ?" 

"No,  the  other." 

"You  are  short  in  your  replies  to-day,  Miss 
Henderson,  or  shall  I  say  Matilda — not  that  I 
believe  that  to  be  your  name.  I  Mould  have 
thought  that  your  experience  had  torn  you  that 
short  answers  do  not  suit  me." 

"I  have  told  yon  all  I  know,  and  how  can  I 
tell  you  more?" 

"  You  can  tell  me  a  great  deal  more,  and  will 
have  the  goodness  to  do  so." 

"I  say,  then,  that  I  know  nothing  of  them, 
except  that  they  came  in  a  carriage." 

"How  many  horses,  and  their  color?" 
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"  Two  horses — brown  ones. " 

"  Color  of  carriage  ?" 

"Dark  green." 

"There,  you  see,  valuable  information  at 
once,  which  shows  that  you  do  not  do  your- 
self justice.  They  sent  in  their  cards,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Angelique  took  them  in." 

"You  will  be  kind  enough  to  copy  them  for 
me,  and  inclose  the  copy  in  one  of  those  blue 
envelopes  I  gave  you.  Post  it  this  evening." 

"Very  well.  Is  that  all?  I  shall  be  sure 
to  smell  of  smoke,"  said  Matilda;  "and  Ma- 
dame does  hate  it  so." 

' '  Naturally.  It  reminds  her  of  her  husband, 
who  is  never  without  a  cigar,  I  think." 

"I  wish  you  were  half  as  good  a  man  as  Mr. 
Urquhart." 

"Never  wish  impossibilities,  my  dear.  I 
have  no  ambition  to  attain  such  a  sublime  of 
virtue  as  can  impress  even  Miss  Matilda  Hen- 
derson with  admiration." 

"Can  I  go?" 

"  Certainly  not.  What  I  have  told  you  is 
the  smallest  part  of  our  business.  Your  look 
of  impatience  is  not  lost  upon  me,  and  I  an- 
swer it  by  saying  that  if  you  had  chosen  to  tell 
me  all  that  you  have  told  me  without  giving 
me  the  trouble  of  questioning,  we  should  have 
saved  much  time.  So,  if  Madame  boxes  your 
ears  it  will  be  your  own  fault." 

"  Madame  box  my  ears,  indeed!" 

"It  might  be  for  your  good,  occasionally," 
said  Ernest.  "I  have  felt  that  so  strongly, 
that  I  have  at  times  been  inclined  to  do  it  my- 
self, and  I  don't  know  that  I  may  not  yet  make 
that  effort  for  your  improvement.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you." 

"Do  make  haste,"  said  the  girl. 

"You  are  going  to  have  another  visitor." 

"  Yes,  I  expected  that." 

"And  why  did  you  not  mention  your  expec- 
tations to  me  ?" 

"Why,  what  time  have  I  had?  The  note 
came  only  an  hour  ago." 

"A  lady's  note,  English  hand,  the  letter  L 
on  the  seal  ?" 

"  No,  there  was  no  seal." 

"  Careless  in  the  writer,  knowing  the  house 
she  was  writing  to." 

"It  is  like  you,  to  drive  a  girl  into  spying 
and  meanness,  and  then  throw  it  in  her  teeth, " 
said  Matilda. 

"Is  it?  I  pique  myself  on  my  consisten- 
cy, do  you  know?"  returned  Adair,  smiling. 
"  How  did  you  manage  to  read  the  note  ?" 

"I  have  not  read  it.  Madame  tore  it  open 
eagerly,  and  hurried  through  it,  and  seemed 
very  much  pleased.  Then  she  went  into  the 
little  spare  bedroom,  and  looked  about  it,  as  if 
she  wanted  it  to  be  ready  for  somebody." 

"But  gave  no  orders ?" 

"  No.  Don't  I  tell  you  that  these  other  peo- 
ple came  ?" 

"  Very  well ;  don't  be  angry.  You  have  no 
idea  who  this  new  visitor  is?" 


"Not  I.  I  shall  know  when  she  comes,  I 
suppose,  and  that  will  be  time  enough  for  me. " 

"It  will  not.  There  are  reasons  why  you 
should  know  beforehand,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
asked  your  presence  here,  Miss  Henderson.' 

"Well,  who  is  it?" 

"Your  mistress's  sister.  What  a  tell-tale 
face  you  have !  You  look  as  pleased  as  if  it 
were  your  own  sister  coming.  Perhaps  more 
so?" 

"You  have  no  call  to  talk  about  my  sister, 
or  any  body  else  belonging  to  me,  Mr.  Adair," 
returned  the  girl,  flushing  up.  *'I  shall  be 
glad  if  Mrs.  Hawkesley  is  coming,  because  she 
is  a  kind  creature." 

"Visions  of  five-franc  pieces,  spare  my  ach- 
ing sight !  ye  unworn  dresses,  crowd  not  on  my 
soul!"  said  Adair,  rather  to  himself  than  the 
girl. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  presents," 
retorted  Matilda,  catching  at  the  meaning  of 
the  parody ;  "  but  because  she  is  truly  kind  and 
considerate,  and  thinks  of  a  servant  as  if  she 
were  flesh  and  blood." 

"Is  that  a  reproach  to  me,  for  having  failed 
to  render  due  homage  to  your  attractions  ?" 

"Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  to  me, 
Mr.  Adair?"  said  the  girl,  not  vouchsafing  to 
notice  the  speech. 

"Yes.  First,  it  is  not  Mrs.  Hawkesley  who 
is  coming.  Don't  look  vexed,  Mrs.  Urquhart's 
other  sister  is  quite  as  well  off  as  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley, and  there  are  several  reasons  why  the  visit 
may  be  a  much  better  thing  for  you  than  if  it 
were  from  that  good-natured  lady  who  kept  you 
up  so  late  from  her  love  of  going  to  the  theatres." 

"  Is  it  Mrs.  Lygon  ?" 

"  Certainly.  Has  your  mistress  a  third  sis- 
ter?" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Lygon  is  a  very  sweet  lady,  too; 
though  she  is  prouder  than  Mrs.  Hawkesley." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  know  about  pride  ?" 
answered  Adair,  with  an  expression  of  bitter 
contempt,  which  stung  the  girl  into  sudden  an- 
ger. 

"As  much  as  a  gentleman,"  she  replied,  hast- 
ily, "  who  sets  servants  to  spy  upon  their  mis- 
tresses, get  copies  of  letters  and  cards,  and  does 
all  sorts  of  mean  tricks." 

"I  like  that  honest  outbreak,"  said  Adair, 
not  in  the  least  discomposed.  "I  like  earnest- 
ness, and  never  quarrel  with  the  way  in  which 
it  shows  itself.  But  if  I  do  some  little  things 
which  offend  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  lady's- 
maid,  I  do  some  generous  things  to  make  uj> 
for  them.  I  think  that  your  handsome  admir- 
er, Monsieur  Silvain,  would  not  have  gone  quite 
so  well  out  of  that  little  affair  about  Madame' s 
wine  and  some  other  trifles,  if  I  had  not  be- 
friended him  with  the  police." 

"  Poor  Silvain  would  have  been  a  better  man, 
if — if  you  had  not  made  his  acquaintance, "  said 
Matilda,  with  tears  rising  to  her  eyes;  "and  why 
you  should  demean  yourself  to  make  friends  with 
a  perfumer,  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure  for  no 
good." 
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"I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  aristocratic  senti- 
ments from  a  daughter  of  the  people,"  said  Er- 
nest Adair,  gravely.  "Don't  you  know  that 
we  are  all  equal  ?  and  though  you  think  I  ought 
to  despise  poor  little  Silvuin — " 

"Despise  him,  indeed !"  said  she,  in  another 
rage.  "You  have  much  more  right  to  be  de- 
spised by  him,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear.  I  have  no  settled 
residence  and  position  in  the  world,  whereas  he 
has  a  charming  little  shop  in  which  he  sells  the 
very  worst  perfumery  in  the  whole  world,  at 
prices  that  will  soon  enable  him  to  claim  Ma- 
demoiselle Henderson's  fair  hand.  But  as  she 
will  not  be  able  to  give  it  without  my  approba- 
tion, she  should  not  try  to  make  me  an  enemy 
of  the  lover  of  her  heart." 

"I  must  go,"  said  the  girl.  "  What  will  Ma- 
dame say  ?" 

"I  will  secure  you  from  Madame's  anger. 
There.  When  I  say  a  thing  of  that  kind  I 
mean  it.  Now  attend  to  me,  and  forget  Mon- 
sieur Silvain  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Lygon  is 
coming  to  visit  your  mistress,  and  as  I  want  to 
arouse  all  your  instincts  as  a  lady's-maid,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  visit  is  a  secret  one,  and 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
ladies'  husbands.  Now,  if  Madame  shows  such 
want  of  confidence  in  you  as  to  try  to  keep  that 
from  you,  I  suppose  that  you  know  what  is  due 
to  yourself." 

"  What  do  I  want  to  know  about  her  secrets  ? 
If  it  was  not  for  you,  I  would  never  have  touch- 
ed one  of  her  letters  in  my  life." 

"Thank  me  for  having  educated  you  into  in- 
telligence, then.  And  whether  you  care  about 
her  secrets  or  not,  I  care  a  good  deal  about 
them,  and  therefore  I  shall  require  you  to  be 
particularly  on  the  alert  until  I  tell  you  to  re- 
lax your  vigilance. " 

' '  You  make  me  do  what  you  like,  but  I  hate 
myself,  and — " 

"  And  me.  We  all  hate  people  who  compel 
us  to  do  sensible  things,  and  I  don't  expect  you 
to  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  I 
promise  you  that  whatever  you  do  under  my 
directions  shall  be  to  your  advantage ;  and  it 
is  exceedingly  agreeable,  my  dear  Mademoiselle 
Henderson,  to  put  it  in  that  way,  instead  of 
hinting  #t  any  little  unpleasantness  that  might 
arise — let  us  say  to  Monsieur,  the  perfumer,  if 
he  dropped  out  of  my  good  graces  through  any 
indiscretion  of  yours.  You  understand?" 

"Tell  me  what  to  do,"  said  Matilda,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Lygon  will  not  come 
direct  to  your  house.  She  desires,  as  I  say,  to 
avoid  meeting  your  large  master. " 

"  She  can't  meet  him,  for  there  has  been 
some  railway  accident,  and  he  is  gone  to  set  it 
right." 

"  Ah !  That  is  news  to  me,"  said  Adair, 
turning  to  her  with  more  interest.  "  When  did 
he  go  ?" 

"  This  morning." 

"The  brave  man !     The  good  man  I" 


"Yes,  he  is  that,"  said  Matilda ;  "though"  you 
do  not  mean  it  when  you  say  it." 

"But  I  do.  He  delights  me  much.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  large  Scotchman.  Excellent 
Robert !  Worthy  Urquhart ! " 

He  was  occupied  in  new  and  sudden  thought, 
and  the  mocking  words  dropped  from  his  lips 
unmeaningly. 

"  That  is  well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  It 
would  be  better  if  the  other  were  not  on  his 
way ;  but  Providence  seldom  sends  us  every 
thing  that  we  desire,  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  good  for  us,  my  dear,  if  it  did.  Not  in  Ver- 
sailles— excellent!  Then  listen  again,  intend- 
ing bride  of  Monsieur  Silvain.  Mrs.  Lygon  will 
be  at  your  house  sooner  than  expected.  That 
is  to  say,  she  will  meet  her  sister,  to  whom  she 
has  of  course  written,  making  an  appointment, 
and  Mrs.  Urquhart  will  state  to  her  that  the 
Caledonian  giant  being  away,  his  castle  may  be 
approached  without  fear.  Now  I  must  know 
where  the  ladies  meet,  and  that  you  must  in- 
stantly find  out  for  me.  After  they  have  come 
home,  the  business  must  be  in  your  hands.  So, 
off  instantly  with  you,  and  manage  to  find  the 
note  which  Mrs.  Urquhart  has  received.  If  you 
can  get  it,  do ;  but  at  all  events  learn  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  bring  the  news  to  me." 

"I  think  she  put  the  note  in  her  pocket. 
How  am  I  to  get  at  it  ?" 

"Matilda,  you  make  me  blush  for  your  inca- 
pacity. Am  I  to  tell  a  lady's-maid  what  pre- 
tense to  invent  in  order  to  get  a  dress  into  her 
hands — can  I  imagine  that  it  is  torn,  or  is  not 
fit  to  go  out  in,  or  is  wanted  for  a  pattern,  or 
any  of  the  thousand-and-one  lies  that  are  al- 
ready in  your  mind,  and  any  one  of  which  will 
do  for  an  excuse  to  put  your  hand  upon  the 
letter  ?  Do  I  not  know  the  adroitness  of  your 
kind  ?  Away,  I  tell  you,  and  remember  that  I 
am  waiting  for  you  here,  and  shall  count  the 
minutes — " 

"If  lean  not  get  it." 

"Then  I  shall  not  reproach  you,  my  dear; 
but  I  think  that  the  worthy  Monsieur  Silvain 
may  be  less  forbearing,  after  the  domiciliary 
visit  with  which  the  police  may  favor  him,  at 
an  early  date." 

"I  think  you  are  a  fiend,"  said  Henderson, 
leaving  the  room. 

"I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Ernest  Adair, 
aloud,  to  himself,  after  her  departure.  "  In- 
deed, I  may  say  that  I  am  sure  I  can  not  be  a 
fiend,  because  there  are  such  manifest  interpo- 
sitions of  Providence  in  my  favor.  What  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune  it  was  that,  in- 
stead of  following  Mrs.  Lygon  to  the  station,  I 
resolved  to  remain  in  Boulogne,  and  see  Jules 
Dufour  about  that  other  matter  ?  And  again, 
how  fortunate  that  the  said  Jules  had  not  re- 
covered his  night  of  gambling  and  drinking,  and 
thereupon  could  not  appear  until  the  afternoon? 
Then,  what  an  extraordinarily  good  thing  it  was 
that  I  happened  to  think  of  watching  the  arriv- 
als from  England,  and  that  I  should  hear  Mr. 
Arthur  Lygon  announce  his  advent  on  the  soil 
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of  France  ?  Again  it  was  a  thing  which  really 
shows  how  I  am  favored  of  fate,  that  he  should 
believe  that  extremely  respectable  official  whom 
I  sent  to  throw  himself  in  his  way,  and  give  him 
the  exact  time  for  the  departure  of  the  Paris 
train,  which  train  my  friend  Mr.  Lygon  there- 
by missed.  Well,  in  all  these  successes  I  had 
some  share ;  and  I  will  not  affect  to  be  over- 
grateful  to  fortune,  but  in  this  last  matter  I 
claim  no  credit  at  all.  Could  I  dream  that  a 
railway  accident  would  occur  for  the  express 
purpose  of  sending  out  of  Versailles  that  gentle- 
man whose  presence  there  was  so  peculiarly  ob- 
jectionable to  me  at  the  moment  ?  No,  I  must 
distinctly  dispute  my  friend  Matilda's  proposi- 
tion, and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  am  not 
a  fiend." 

Ernest  Adair  either  found  pleasure  in  this 
kind  of  mocking  self-communing  with  himself, 
or  it  had  become  a  habit  which  he  could  not 
shake  off.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never  in- 
dulged in  it  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  been 
dangerous,  and  it  was  a  favorite  phrase  with 
him  that  the  melodramatic  expedient  of  an 
overheard  soliloquy  could  not  be  fairly  intro- 
duced in  the  drama  of  his  life.  But  to  talk  to 
himself  was  Adair's  custom,  as  it  is  with  many 


men,  who  will  avow  that  they  never  seem  thor- 
oughly masters  of  a  plan,  or  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  an  interview,  until  they  have  held 
actual  discourse  with  themselves  upon  it,  and 
have  had  a  sort  of  private  rehearsal  of  what  is 
to  come.  It  has  been  held  that  talking  to  one's 
self  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  although  the  wittiest 
men  have  defended  the  practice  by  the  wittiest 
suggestions ;  but  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  weak- 
ness, and  that  is  the  attempt  to  base  a  general 
psychological  rule  upon  an  accidental  habit. 

Adair  had  to  wait  longer  than  pleased  him 
in  the  little  room  at  the  inn,  nor  did  the  ques- 
tionable absinthe  which  he  obtained  there  tend 
to  make  his  hour  pass  the  more  agreeably. 

But  at  length  his  spy  returned,  hurriedly, 
from  the  house,  which  stood  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Place  d'Armes. 

"  Victory,  eh  ?"  he  said. 

"Madame  is  actually  out,  and  on  her  way  to 
meet — " 

"To  meet  where — where?" 

"Near  the  Fountain  of  Neptune." 

"What,  in  the  gardens  here?" 

"Yes." 

"Good  child — excellent  Matilda — embrace 
Monsieur  Silvain  on  my  behalf  at  the  first  op- 
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portunity,"  said  Adair,  hastily  gathering  up  his 
cap  and  gloves. 

"You  will  meet  her,  or  she  will  see  you.  I 
could  scarcely  get  away  in  time  to  run  round." 

"  My  dear  Matilda,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  "  is 
there  any  thing  disreputable  about  me,  which 
should  make  me  avoid  the  eyes  of  your  mis- 
tress ?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  not  understand  you,"  said  the 
girl. 

"Probably  not,"  he  replied.  "  All  in  good 
time.  Nay,  you  are  a  meritorious  agent,  and 
deserve  the  confidence  of  your  principal.  I  will 
behave  better  to  you  than  Mrs.  Urquhart  does, 
in  that  respect.  I  have  no  desire  that  the  two 
ladies  should  have  much  opportunity  of  talking 
confidentially  in  the  gardens,  because  I  very 
much  want  to  know  what  they  say,  and  listen- 
ing in  the  open  air  is  not  a  very  easy  thing. 
Therefore,  my  dear  Matilda,  Madame  Silvain 
that  is  to  be,  I  shall  endeavor  to  drive  the  lady- 
birds home ;  and  therefore,  at  the  right  moment, 
I  shall  permit  Mrs.  Urquhart  to  see  that  I  am 
in  the  neighborhood."  ' 

"I  can  see  her  coming,"  said  the  girl,  look- 
ing out  of  a  side  window. 

"Very  elegantly  dressed,  and  in  a  way  that 
does  her  maid  the  highest  honor,"  said  Adair. 
"That  fair  complexion  of  hers  reminds  me  of 
my  own  beloved  land — and  now  I  think  is  just 
the  time  to  go  out.  Remember,  Madame  Sil- 
vain, from  the  moment  they  return,  you  are  to 
be  all  ear,  except  that  you  are  to  be  also  all 
eye,  as  I  shall  be  particularly  curious  about  any 
letters  that  may  arrive  during  Mrs.  Lygon's  vis- 
it. And  find  out  whether  the  Scotch  giant 
sends  any  word  of  his  intention  to  come  home. 
Good  child !" 

He  touched  her  black  hair  with  his  neatly 
gloved  hand,  and  went  out.  The  girl  dashed 
her  hand  impatiently  over  the  place  he  had 
touched,  as  if  to  blot  out  the  impression  of  his 
having  done  so,  and  then  looked  to  see  the 
meeting  between  him  and  her  mistress.  But 
though  from  the  door  of  the  inn  she  could  see 
Mrs.  Urquhart  entering  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
Mr.  Adair  did  not  join  her,  nor  could  the  girl 
catch  any  glance  of  him  on  her  way  home. 

The  fact  simply  was  that  Ernest  Adair  had 
gone  in  another  direction,  and  long  before  Mrs. 
Urquhart  had  passed  through  the  court-yard  he 
was  in  the  gardens.  How  he  managed  this  is 
not  of  much  consequence ;  persons  with  Ernest 
Adair's  private  advantages  over  their  fellows 
have  frequently  means  of  obtaining  singularly 
irregular  admission  to  all  sorts  of  places,  espe- 
cially in  France. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MRS.  URQUHART  went  on  her  way  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  the  walk  and  bearing  of 
an  elegantly  dressed  woman  in  France  (one 
has  seen  an  Englishwoman  in  England  sufE- 


ciently  oblivious  of  the  grand  duty  of  life  as  to 
be  in  an  ungraceful  hurry  when  on  the  way  to 
an  important  interview,  nay,  even  when  she  had 
only  a  kindness  to  do),  and  was  soon  within 
sight  of  the  Fountain  of  Neptune.  But  she  had 
another  and  an  unwelcome  sight  to  encounter 
before  she  could  reach  the  basin  in  which  stood 
and  stands  the  sea-compelling  Poseidon. 

It  was,  however,  no  more  repulsive  an  ob- 
ject than  the  well-dressed  and  striking-looking 
man  who  had  been  interesting  himself  so  deep- 
ly in  her  movements,  and  he  approached  her 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  apparently 
without  seeing  her. 

Yet  he  might  well  have  been  excused  for 
lowering  his  Galignani,  and  noticing  the  beau- 
tiful woman  who  advanced. 

Exquisitely  fair,  and  with  features  of  singu- 
lar regularity,  Mrs.  Urquhart  was  permitted, 
even  in  Paris,  to  pass  for  a  beauty.  Her  walk- 
ing costume  prevented  much  display  of  her  gold- 
en tresses,  or  of  the  symmetry  of  her  head  and 
bust,  but  the  delicate  mouth  and  the  blue  eyes 
came  with  a  double  and  instant  charm  upon 
you,  and  you  felt  thankful,  and  content  to  wait 
for  other  revelations.  Of  middle  height,  her 
figure  was  full  and  rounded,  and  to-day  her 
anxiety  to  meet  her  sister  had  given  her  step 
an  elasticity  which  it  did  not  usually  evince, 
and  had  also  imparted  some  addition  of  color 
to  her  almost  too  pale  complexion.  A  lovelier 
creature  had  seldom  paced  through  those  proud 
gardens,  even  in  the  days  when  they  were  con- 
secrated to  all  that  was  noble  and  gay — and 
perhaps,  even  in  those  days  of  levity,  never  had 
a  lovely  woman  walked  toward  the  Fountain 
with  more  sadness  at  her  heart,  or  better  rea- 
son for  such  sadness. 

Ernest  dropped  his  paper  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, recognized  Mrs.  Urquhart,  and  raised  his 
cap.  He  noticed  that  her  lips  suddenly  com- 
pressed, and  then  formed  themselves  into  a 
half  smile,  which  had  nothing  in  it  beyond  the 
stereotype  courtesy  of  society.  She  would  as 
soon  have  been  without  her  charmingly-fitting 
gloves  as  without  that  smile  when  she  met  an 
acquaintance.  That  was  all. 

But  not  quite  all  in  the  case  of  Ernest  Adair. 
Mrs.  Urquhart's  smile  disappeared  even  sooner 
than  usual,  and  in  its  place  came  a  strange 
shade  over  the  beautiful  face.  The  effect  was 
painful — it  was  really  like  that  of  the  sudden 
fading  away  of  sunshine  from  a  bright  river  or 
a  glowing  flower-pot.  The  features  themselves 
were  not,  perhaps,  capable  of  much  expression, 
but  the  whole  face  yielded  to  the  sensation  of 
the  moment,  and  a  story  was  told — one  which 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  to  the  man  who  stood 
before  her. 

Stood,  but  for  a  moment.  His  only  object 
has  been  told  by  himself,  and  that  was  already 
attained. 

He  passed  her  with  a  bow  and  the  ordinary 
words  of  greeting,  and  would  have  gone  on. 

But  Bertha  was  a  weak  woman,  and  even 
while  she  feared,  dreaded,  almost  hated,  she 
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could  not  bear  to  pass  by  the  man  whom  she 
had  so  much  reason  to  abhor.  Before  finally 
judging  her,  note  her  nature. 

"Reading,  in  the  retirement  of  Versailles ?" 
she  said,  with  a  forced  smile  and  a  slight  laugh 
which  was  aught  but  cheerful,  and  had  some- 
thing in  it  that  should  have  suggested  pity — 
those  who  have  heard  such  laughs  often  have 
spent  a  life  which  should  trouble  them  when  it 
comes  to  the  ending. 

"I  was  looking  for  English  news,"  said 
Ad  air,  in  that  artificial  voice  which  implies  a 
desire  to  forbear  from  any  earnest  talk — men 
are,  perhaps,  cowards  when  using  it — women, 
when  they  speak  in  it,  are  either  to  be  feared 
or  pitied,  or  both.  "But  I  find,"  he  continued, 
"  news  which  affects  friends  here.  Is  this  rail- 
way accident  serious  ?" 

"No,  no,  I  believe  not.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  understand  such  things.  Mr.  Urquhart 
has  gone  to  the  place." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  be  detained 
long." 

And  he  was  again  about  to  pass  on,  when 
Bertha  said,  harshly : 

"You  received  my  note?" 

"  With  the  gage  d'amitie.  It  is  here,"  and 
he  touched  his  finger  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
"  All  thanks.  But  I  must  not  detain  you  from 
your  walk." 

And  then  he  passed  on  in  spite  of  a  word 
which  still  sought  to  stop  him,  and  which  he 
seemed  not  to  hear.  Perhaps  he  left  the  gar- 
dens, perhaps  he  entered  the  palace,  and  from 
some  window  gazed  out  eagerly,  as  many  a  jeal- 
ous lover  or  furious  husband  may  have  done  in 
the  old  days,  for  there  is  not  a  corner  of  that 
strange  place  but  has  clinging  in  it  a  story  of  a 
bad  man  and  a  foolish  woman. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  sisters  met. 

Words  of  affection,  looks  from  moistened 
eyes,  warm  pressure  to  the  heart — and  Laura 
and  Bertha  were  again,  as  of  old,  in  counsel 
against  the  common  enemy. 

"Did  you  meet  him?"  was  Bertha's  first 
question. 

"No.  What,  has  he  followed  you  here?" 
asked  Laura. 

"I  spoke  to  him  this  moment.  I  thought 
that  you  must  have  seen  us." 

"It  is  the  same  thing  for  his  purpose.  He 
knows  that  you  will  have  told  me.  Oh,  Ber- 
tha, Bertha,  my  darling,  how  we  are  hunted !" 

And  for  a  few  moments  the  two  women  did 
look  tearful  and  helpless  enough,  as  they  stood 
each  holding  the  other's  hand  convulsively. 

Mrs.  Lygon  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"It  must  not  last,  and  shall  not,"  she  said, 
brushing  away  her  tears.  "I  have  risked  too 
much — oh !  I  know  not  yet  what  I  have  risked ; 
but  come  what  will  of  it  now,  this  torture  must 
be  ended." 

' '  Torture,  indeed ! "  said  Bertha ;  "  but  what 
can  we  do  ?  If  I  were  rich,  I  might  go  on  sup- 
plying him,  though,  since  he  has  taken  to  play, 
I  could  never  know  where  his  demands  would 


end.  But  whether  Robert  has  fancied  that  I 
am  extravagant,  or  whether  he  has  calls  upon 
him  which  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  spend 
less,  I  know  not,  but  he  has  supplied  me  far 
less  liberally  of  late,  and  I  have  been  driven  to 
strange  devices  to  obtain  the  money." 

"  Nothing  that  would  be — " 

"Would  be  disgraceful  if  known,  darling, 
you  mean.  No,  not  disgraceful — at  least  no- 
thing wrong — I  am  told  that  other  women  do 
such  things.  I  have  no  secrets  from  you.  I 
have  pawned  a  great  many  of  my  jewels." 

"Dearest  Bertha." 

"Well,  that  would  not  be  of  much  conse- 
quence, because  I  have  enough  left  to  wear 
upon  any  ordinary  occasion,  and  Robert  is  not 
very  likely  to  wish  me  to  go  to  any  grand  place 
at  present — he  is  so  closely  occupied  with  busi- 
ness that  he  scarcely  visits  any  where,  and  al- 
ways seems  rather  pleased  when  I  refuse  invita- 
tions." 

"You  will  tell  me  every  thing?  You  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  has  the  faintest 
suspicion." 

"  You  make  me  tremble  so  that  I  can  scarce1 - 
ly  stand.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  have 
heard  any  thing  that  makes  you  say  that,  Lau- 
ra?" 

' '  Not  a  syllable,  not  a  whisper,  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  spoke  only  on  what  you  had  said." 

"  Does  any  thing  I  have  said  make  you  think 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible  ?"  gasped  Bertha, 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf.  "It  may  be  so, 
now  you  detect  it  at  once,  while  I  have  been 
living  in  such  a  state  of  maddening  and  dis- 
tracting unhappiness  that  I  can  form  a  judg- 
ment on  nothing.  Do  you  see  any  thing  to 
terrify  us  ?" 

"No,  no,  Bertha;  be  calm,  my  love." 

"I  am  certain  you  meant  something." 

"Indeed  I  did  not." 

"You  have  heard  something,  and  that  has 
brought  you  over  so  suddenly  and  secretly,  and 
I  am  to  flee.  Oh,  I  can  not  flee,  my  darling ; 
if  they  hunt  me  to  death,  I  must  die.  I  have 
no  more  energy,  no  more  courage,  and  it  would 
be  much  better  that  I  were  dead." 

"  Do  not  talk  madly,"  said  Laura,  energetic- 
ally, almost  impatiently,  pressing  both  her  sis- 
ter's hands  in  her  own.  "There  is  no  new 
danger  whatever,  at  least  none  to  you." 

"To  whom,  then?" 

"To  me,  perhaps;  but  we  will  not  speak  of 
that  now.  What  I  have  done  is  done,  and 
God  will  protect  me  through  the  rest — at  least 
I  pray  so.  But  we  must  be  calm  and  rational, 
my  dearest  Bertha,  and  not  bring  the  worst 
upon  ourselves,  when  we  may  be  able  to  avert 
it.  You  were  speaking  of  your  jewels." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  was  saying  that  I  did  not  care 
about  their  being  sent  away,  as  I  have  told  you, 
only  that  sometimes  Robert  lets  a  curious  fancy 
come  upon  him,  and  he  asks  me  to  come  down 
to  dinner  with  some  particular  ornament  which 
he  has  given  me.  His  memory  is  wonderful ; 
and  if  he  should  happen  to  ask  me  to  wear 
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something  which  I  have  not  kept  back,  I  know- 
not  indeed,  with  my  nerves  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are,  what  I  should  say.  His  going 
away,  even  for  a  few  days,  is  a  relief." 

"My  poor  Bertha,  I  gathered  all  this  from 
the  last  note  which  you  wrote  to  him." 

"  He  has  sent  you  that?"  said  Bertha,  color- 
ing to  the  temples. 

"He  gave  it  into  my  hand,"  said  Laura, 
calmly.  "Where  and  when,  I  will  tell  you 
by-and-by.  But  we  have  much  to  say  to  one 
another." 

"We  must  not  say  it  here,"  said  Bertha,  look- 
ing round,  as  if  in  terror. 

"Not  here,  dear?  Where  can  there  be  less 
interruption  than  in  these  quiet  walks  ?" 

"  No,  no.  He  may  hear  us.  I  know  he  will. 
He  has  spies  every  where — all  round." 

"  You  must  exaggerate,  dear  Bertha.  Your 
fears  have  made  you  create  dangers  where  there 
are  none." 

"No,  I  tell  you,"  said  poor  Bertha,  sinking 
her  voice  to  a  whisper,  although  there  was  no 
one  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  sisters,  "he 
knows  every  thing.  Why  is  he  in  the  garden 
to-day?  Only  to  show  that  he  knew  I  was  com- 
ing, and  why." 

"  Impossible,  dear  child,  unless  you  have 
shown  him  my  note." 

' '  No,  that  I  have  in  my  pocket,  here — see." 

Mrs.  Urquhart  felt  for  the  note,  and  Laura 
saw  her  face  blanch  with  agitation. 

"No,  I  have  not  got  it.  He  has  it.  He 
has  taken  it  from  me.  I  know  not  how,  but  he 
has  it." 

"How  childish,  dearest!  How  much  more 
rational  to  suppose  that,  if  you  have  really  not 
got  it,  you  left  it  on  the  table  or  dropped  it  on 
the  floor?  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  help  you 
if  you  are  so  wild  ?" 

"  I  put  it  most  carefully  into  my  pocket,  I 
tell  you,"  said  Bertha,  "and  felt  that  it  was 
safely  there,  and  yet  he  has  managed  to  get 
hold  of  it.  You  may  judge  what  sort  of  a  life 
I  am  leading." 

"  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  dear,  but  I  wish 
I  were  as  sure  of  finding  a  bank-note  on  your 
table  as  my  letter." 

"  Come  home  at  once  with  me.  Oh,  not  for 
that,  but  that  we  may  speak  in  safety." 

"Are  we  safer  there  than  here ?" 

"Yes,  yes.     Come,  dear." 

"I  would  come  in  a  moment,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  want  to  say.  He  hinted  to  me  that 
you  had  been  compelled  to  place  confidence — 
more  than  you  ought  to  place  in  any  servant — 
in — " 

'Henderson?" 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  name." 

'  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  her." 

'Bertha,  she  is  in  his  power." 

'  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  her.  Do  not 
speak  more  about  it.  I  would  tell  you  every 
thing." 

"You  must,  dear,  now,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  give  you.  Else  all  will  be  ruined." 


"Well,  come  to  the  house." 

"I  will.  But,  Bertha,  there  is  no  fear  of 
Robert's  coming  back  while  I  am  here  ?" 

"None  whatever.  He  will  be  away  at  least 
a  week.  But  tell  me,  dearest,  why  should  you 
object  to  see  Robert?  I  thought  that  you  ad- 
mired him  so  much,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  al- 
ways had  the  highest  regard  for  you." 

"I  will  answer  that,  dear,  when  I  tell  you 
my  whole  story.  Now,  listen.  It  must  not  be 
known  that  I  am  at  your  house." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  servants — Hender- 
son knows  you,  of  course,  but  not  any  of  the 
others." 

' '  What  I  mean  is  that  you  must  put  me  into 
your  little  room,  where  I  will  live  while  I  am 
with  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  certainly,  love." 

"And  remember,  Bertha,  whoever  comes — 
and  I  make  no  exception,  dear — I  am  neither 
seen  nor  mentioned." 

"That  is  all  easy  enough;  but,  my  dear  girl, 
what  does  this  anxious  charge  mean?  Who 
are  you  afraid  should  follow  you  ?" 

"  It  does  not  matter.     Nobody  must  see  me." 

" Laura, "  sobbed  out  Bertha,  "I  dare  not 
ask  you  whether  there  is  any  thing  that  you  are 
— that  you  are  afraid  to  tell  me — " 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Laura,  in  her  turn 
coloring  deeply,  but  with  a  far  different  reason 
from  that  which  had  crimsoned  the  face  of  her 
sister.  "  I  will  tell  you  all,  but  promise  me 
that  I  shall  be  kept  in  concealment,  come  who 
may." 

' '  Why,  of  course  I  promise.  What  is  such 
a  promise  as  that  between  you  and  me  ?  But 
I  warn  you  of  one  thing.  He  will  know  it." 

"  That  I  care  not  for." 

"  Then  let  us  go.  I  know  that  he  is  watch- 
ing us." 

"  To  what  end — to  what  good  ?" 

"I  know  not,  but  it  is  so.     Come." 

And  the  sisters  left  the  palace,  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  in  the  avenue. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  house  in  the  avenue  was  a  handsome 
one,  but  the  ground-floor  was  not  used  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Urquhart.  That  portion  of  the 
mansion  had  been  appropriated  by  its  tenant  to 
the  reception  of  a  chaos  of  models  of  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  the  hundred  and  one  specimens 
of  tentative  inventions  dear  to  the  civil  engi- 
neer, the  walls  being,  moreover,  covered  with 
more  or  less  dingy-looking  plans,  some  of  which 
had  germinated  into  grand  works  that  had  sud- 
denly called  into  life  the  dormant  energies  of 
half  a  dozen  previously  stagnant  provinces — • 
had  bridged  streams  that  for  centuries  had  im- 
peded the  progress  of  commerce — had  joined  in 
an  indissoluble  marriage  cities  that  were  in  a 
condition  of  mutual  hate  or  sulkiness,  but  which, 
united  by  science,  learned  to  know  and  value 
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each  other's  abilities.  The  nursery  of  these 
devices  was  a  gloomy  one  as  needed  be,  and 
withal  a  dusty,  for  what  architect  or  engineer 
but  proclaims  an  undying  war  to  the  domestic 
broom  ?  It  would  have  been  a  bad  day  for  the 
she-menial  in  Mr.  Urquhart's  house  when  she 
dared  to  enter  those  stern  vault-like  rooms  with- 
out his  special  order.  The  suit  of  apartments 
on  the  first  floor  comprised  dining  and  draw- 
ing rooms,  and  a  pretty  little  boudoir  furnished 
with  almost  lavish  richness.  On  the  next  floor 
were  the  principal  bedrooms,  and  at  one  end  of 
it,  and  over  the  boudoir,  was  the  small  cham- 
ber which  Mrs.  Lygon  had  desired  might  be  as- 
signed to  herself.  The  sisters  were  admitted 
by  Angelique,  and  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Urquhart's 
inquiry  for  Henderson,  she  was  told  that  the 
latter  had  gone  out  to  make  some  purchases. 

The  strictest  not-at-home  order  having  been 
given,  the  sisters  were  about  to  go  up  to  the  lit- 
tle bedroom,  when  Mrs.  Lygon  said : 

"  See  whether  my  note  is  not  here,  Bertha." 

Bertha  shook  her  head,  but  Mrs.  Lygon, 
passing  through  the  rooms,  and  glancing  at  the 
tables  in  each,  speedily  detected  the  note  lying 
on  a  chair  in  the  boudoir. 

"  Here  it  is,  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

Bertha  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment, 
closed  her  own  eyes  as  if  in  thought,  and  then 
repeated  the  gesture  of  disbelief. 

"  Let  us  go  up  stairs,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Lygon  followed  her  in  silence,  and  they 
entered  the  daintily  furnished  little  room,  which 
was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  elegant  no- 
thingnesses with  which  a  feminine  hand  can  turn 
a  garret  into  a  fairy  temple. 

"  This  must  be  my  retreat,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon,  seating  herself,  and  removing  her  bon- 
net and  letting  her  beautiful  dark  hair  fall  in 
masses  upon  her  shoulders.  "  Now,  Bertha,  sit 
down,  and  let  us  take  counsel,  for  indeed  we 
need  all  the  wisdom  we  have  to  save  us  in  this 
peril." 

"And  the  children,  Laura?  How  selfish  you 
must  think  me  not  to  have  said  a  word  of  them  !" 

"Not  a  word  of  them  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon, with  a  quivering  lip.  "They  are  well. 
God  grant  I  may  be  allowed — I  tell  you  we  will 
not  speak  of  them  now,"  she  repeated,  strug- 
gling with  her  sobs. 

Bertha  gazed  on  her  in  astonishment,  but 
seated  herself  as  desired,  and  had  there  been  a 
third  person  present  the  contrasted  beauty  of 
the  two  women  would  have  been  a  sight  worth 
his  recollection  on  many  another  day. 

"We  must  not  be  overheard,"  said  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon, rising  to  close  the  door. 

"Leave  the  door  open,  dear.  It  is  always 
the  best  way." 

"Where  has  she  been  learning  that  lesson 
of  caution?"  thought  Mrs.  Lygon,  returning  to 
her  seat,  with  a  melancholy  look  at  her  sister. 

"  I  will  shut  the  doors  of  the  further  room," 
said  Bertha. 

She  did  so,  and  came  back,  giving  a  furtive 
look  round  the  bedroom.  The  look  did  not 


escape  Laura,  who  immediately  and  suddenly 
threw  back  the  curtain  of  the  alcove  bed. 

"What  thoughts  you  put  into  my  head, Ber- 
tha!" she  said,  almost  reproachfully. 

Bertha  smiled  ;  but  such  a  helpless  smile ! 

"Now,  Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  clearing 
back  her  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  speaking 
in  a  firm  undertone,  "listen  to  me.  We  must 
bring  this  persecution  to  an  end." 

"  Oh,  if  we  could !"  replied  poor  Bertha,  fee- 
bly. / 

"If  we  could!"  repeated  her  sister.  "It 
must  be  done.'  Whatever  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  freedom  from  it,  the  price  must  be  paid." 

"  I  told  you  how  I  am  situated,"  said  Bertha. 
"Whatever  money — "  Mrs.  Lygon  laid  her 
hand  on  the  hand  of  Bertha. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  am  speaking  of  mon- 
ey. I  wish  that  money  would  do,  for  there  is 
no  sacrifice  which  I  would  not  make  to  obtain 
it.  But  I  have  the  solemn  and  deliberate  as- 
surance from  the  man's  own  mouth  that  he  will 
not  be  bought  off,  and  that  he  prefers  exacting 
a  supply  from  time  to  time.  He  distinctly  told 
me  that  he  would  never  cease  to  persecute  you." 

"  I  shall  die." 

"Bertha,"  said  Laura,  " I  will  hear  no  words 
of  folly  from  you.  I  have  come  to  France  with 
the  determination  to  save  you,  if  it  be  possible, 
and  you  must  not  let  your  terrors  and  fears 
get  the  mastery  over  you.  You  must  help  me. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  shall  want  all  the  help  I 
can  have  in  a  struggle  with  the  most  detestable 
wretch,  as  I  believe,  in  this  world.  Now  re- 
member what  is  at  stake,  and  be  firm  and  ra- 
tional." 

"  I  wish  I  had  your  courage  and  spirit,"  sigh- 
ed Bertha. 

"I  have  neither  courage  nor  spirit,"  said  her 
sister,  "except  what  may  have  come  suddenly 
to  me  under  the  most  dreadful  pressure.  I 
know  myself  too  well.  They  will  tell  you  at 
home  ;  Arthur  will  tell  you  that  I  am  one  of 
the  most  timid  and  easily  led  persons  in  the 
world,  and  that  his  calm  head  and  strong  heart 
are  my  stay  and  support.  I  say  this  to  you, 
Bertha  dear,  because  the  same  cruelty  that 
seems  to  have  given  me  strength  to  act  ought 
to  do  as  much  for  you,  and  because  you  must 
be  true  to  me  and  to  yourself.  You  will,  I 
know  ?"  she  added,  laying  her  hand  kindly  on 
her  sister's. 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"  said  Bertha.  "But 
what  either  of  us  is  to  do  is  a  perfect  mystery 
to  me." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  much  clearer  to  me," 
replied  Mrs.  Lygon,  "but  it  shall  be  before 
many  hours  are  over.  I  have  heard  of  a  poor 
stag,  driven  into  a  corner  by  the  dogs,  becom- 
ing desperate  and  dangerous,  and  if  ever  there 
were  a  case  when  two  women  might  defend 
themselves,  it  is  our  case.  It  must  be  done." 

"What  must?"  asked  Bertha,  astounded  at 
the  energy  of  the  sister,  whom  she  had  known 
from  childhood  as  the  gentle  creature  she  had 
described  herself. 
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"Whatever  will  release  us,  I  tell  you,"  re- 
plied Laura,  in  a  low,  resolved  voice. 

"You  begin  to  terrify  me,  Laura.  Of  what 
are  you  dreaming  ?" 

"Dreaming  is  the  right  word,"  said  Laura, 
slowly.  "And  we  do  things  in  dreams  that  we 
should  tremble  to  think  of  were  we  awake.  We 
will  call  it  a  dream,  but  we  will  dream  it  out." 

And  she  sat  for  some  minutes  silent,  and 
without  moving  eye  or  limb. 

"  Bertha,"  she  said,  after  this  strange  pause, 
"ours  is  a  case  in  which  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense against  horrid  wickedness  leaves  us  free 
to  use  any  means  which  may  come  to  our  hands. 
When  honor  and  happiness,  and  not  only  our 
own  honor  and  happiness  but  that  of  those  we 
love  beyond  all  words,  is  brought  into  peril  by 
such  a  miscreant  as  that  man,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  thing  we  may  do  can  be  blamed.  But 
let  that  be  as  it  may,  I  have  decided,  or  I  would 
not  be  here,  and  I  will  be  deterred  by  no  fear 
if  our  one  great  fear  can  be  ended  forever." 

"I  can  make  you  no  answer,  Laura, "  said 
Bertha ;  "I  feel  like  a  child  in  your  hands." 

"Answer  me,  then,  as  truly  as  a  child  would, 
dear.  What  do  you  know  of  his  habits  and  as- 
sociates ?" 

They  spoke  as  if  there  was  but  one  man  in 
the  world. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Bertha.  "  I  see  him  but 
seldom." 

"  Ever  in  society  ?" 

"Yes,  and  in  society  where  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  him." 

"  Better  than  he  is  entitled  to  enter?  I  mean 
if  he  were  an  honest  man  instead  of  what  he  is." 

"  In  France,  you  know,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
a  gentleman,  no  matter  what  his  means  may  be, 
to  mix  with  a  class  that  in  England  would  not 
welcome  a  poor  man  unless  he  were  a  singer 
who  came  to  amuse  them,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  But  there  is  another  class  here  into 
which  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  without  po- 
sition to  get,  and  even  there  I  have  met  him." 

"  And  well  received  ?" 

"  Sometimes  I  have  thought  not,  and  then  at 
other  times  I  have  seen  him  received  with  such 
marked  attention,  with  almost  more  than  is 
usual." 

"  Do  you  know  any  of  his  intimate  friends  ?" 

"Not  one.  But  I  think — at  least  I  have  an 
impression,  that  they  belong  to  an  inferior  class. 
I  remember  one  day  in  particular — we  had  been 
driving  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  for  some 
reason  Robert  ordered  the  coachman  to  go  home 
through  some  streets  I  did  not  know,  and  so 
we  passed  him.  He  was  standing  talking  and 
laughing  with  two  villainous-looking  men,  and 
had  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them — 
they  were  evidently  low  persons." 

"  Bertha,  you  know  what  I  said  he  had  told 
me  about  your  servant." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bertha,  uneasily.    "  It  is  not  so. " 

"  It  is  not  what,  dear  ?" 

"  He  said,  or  hinted — at  least,  yon  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  I  was  in  some  way  in  her 


— her  power.     You  could  not  have  understood 
him  rightly.     It  is  not  so." 

"Whether  it  is  so  or  not,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon, 
"  and  we  will  speak  of  that  presently — whether 
it  is  so  or  not,  that  girl  is  in  his  power." 

"No,  no,"  said  Bertha,  hastily.  "It  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation — I  mean  your  idea. 
She  is  a  very  good,  honorable  girl,  and  much 
attached  to  me,  because  I  know  her  goodness." 

"Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  calmly,  "I  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  work  together.  You 
are  deceiving  me." 

"  How  ?  I  deceive  you,  Laura !  What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  You  are  a  bad  dissembler,  Bertha,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  But  you  are  very  false  to  me  now. 
I  know  that  it  is  so — why  not  spare  me  the  pain 
of  proving  it  to  you  ?  I  can." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  in  the  least,"  said 
Bertha,  reddening. 

"I  suppose  that  my  faculties  are  sharpened 
by  danger,"  replied  Mrs.  Lygon,  still  preserving 
her  calmness,  "  or  I  might  not  have  noticed  the 
uneasy  looks  which  you  have  been  casting  that 
way" — and  she  pointed — "while  we  have  been 
speaking  about  him." 

Bertha  colored,  painfully,  to  her  very  hair. 

"  There,"  said  her  sister,  "  there  ought  to  be 
nothing  unkind  between  us.  His  spy  is  con- 
cealed in  that  wardrobe.  Call  her  out." 

Mrs.  Urquhart  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  fair  hands.  Mrs.  Lygon  rose,  and 
would  have  opened  one  of  the  wings  of  the  piece 
of  furniture  in  question,  when  the  other  opened, 
and  Henderson  stepped  out. 

She  did  not  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  of 
her  concealment,  but,  dropping  a  respectful 
courtesy  to  Mrs.  Lygon,  went  over  to  the  toil- 
et-table, took  a  bottle  of  perfume,  and  brought 
it  to  her  mistress,  at  the  same  time  giving  her 
a  handkerchief,  and,  in  short,  tending  her  in  as 
orderly  a  manner  as  if  it  were  in  obedience  to  a 
regular  summons.  Having  done  this,  the  girl 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mrs.  Lygon 
stopped  her. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  with  your  mistress's 
permission,"  said  Laura. 

Henderson  was  all  respectful  attention. 

"In  an  English  village,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon, 
addressing  her  in  a  grave,  kind  tone,  "there 
live  an  old  couple  who  gave  their  daughter  an 
education  above  her  station,  because  they  loved 
her  better  than  she  deserved.  They  had  her 
taught  French,  and  otherwise  made  her  fit  to 
be  a  lady's  trusted  attendant.  They  hope  some 
day  to  see  her  again  in  their  village,  and  to 
kiss  her  as  the  wife  of  some  good,  honest  man 
— perhaps  they  hope  to  see  her  children  grow- 
ing up  around  them.  It  will  be  bad  news  for 
the  old  father,  and  worse  for  the  old  mother, 
when  they  hear  that  their  daughter  has  become 
a  street-walker  in  France." 

Henderson's  black  eyes  flashed  out  with  fire 
at  the  last  words,  and  her  plebeian  face  became 
elevated  in  expression  by  the  manifestation  of 
her  genuine  indignation. 
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"  It  is  false,  Madame,"  she  said,  passionate- 
Mrs.  Lygon  took  her  seat,  and,  sorely  con- 
straining her  nature,  forced  her  beautiful  mouth 
into  a  smile  of  as  much  contempt  as  she  could 
manage  to  assume. 

The  smile  stung  the  girl  to  the  quick,  as  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

"It  is  false,"  she  repeated,  "wickedly  false. 
You  may  sit  there  smiling,  Madame,  but  it  is 
false." 

Mrs.  Lygon  remained  silent. 

It  was  the  best  course,  for  in  a  moment  or 
two  the  girl  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  in  a 
passion  of  tears. 

"You  will  not  gq  and  say  that  in  Brading, 
Madame.  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  For  you  do 
not  believe  it,  though  you  say  it.  Perhaps  it 
has  been  told  you,"  she  added,  her  eyes  again 
flashing  through  her  tears.  "You  have  seen 
somebody  who  has  told  you  that,  and  he  is  a 
villain  incarnate." 

A  throb  of  pleasure — no,  of  hope — passed 
through  Mrs.  Lygon's  frame,  and  sent  the  blood 
to  her  forehead.  But  she  retained  her  self-com- 
mand. 

Henderson  continued  to  sob. 

"It  is  false — false,"  she  repeated,  swaying 
herself  about. 

"You  had  better  leave  the  room,"  said  Lau- 
ra. "I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say  to 
you." 

"Never,  Madame — I  swear  that  I  will  not  go 
from  the  room,  nor  rise  from  this  floor,  until 
you  tell  me  that  you  will  not  carry  such  a  story 
as  that  with  you  to  England.  Say  you  do  not 
believe  it,  and  indeed  you  may." 

Mrs.  Lygon  pointed  to  the  closet  whence  Hen- 
derson had  come. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Madame — dear  Mrs.  Lygon — yes, 
that  was  bad,  wickedly  bad  in  me,  and  you  must 
despise  and  loathe  me  for  it,  and  you  are  right 
to  do  it.  But  not  the  other — it  is  not  true.  I 
swear  it  is  not  true,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  with  energy. 

Need  it  be  said  that  the  Laura  of  England 
would  have  long  since  raised  the  girl  from  her 
knees,  comforted  her  for  the  terrible  word,  and 
said  what  woman  should  say  to  woman,  wrong- 
fully accused. 

But  not  so  the  Laura  of  France.  She  had 
her  own  to  hold  against  a  deadly  enemy. 

"Do  you  think,"  she  said,  coldly,  "that  the 
word  of  a  bad  servant-girl  is  to  be  taken  against 
the  word  of  a  gentleman  ?" 

Fire  to  powder.  The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet, 
clenched  her  hands,  and  was  impotent  to  speak, 
through  the  potency  of  her  rage. 

Mrs.  Lygon  eyed  her  with  a  stern  satisfac- 
tion. As  for  Bertha,  she  merely  sat  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face.  It  was  one  of  the 
situations  in  which  very  weak  people  are  simply 
out  of  court. 

"The  word  of  a  gentleman,"  repeated  Hen- 
derson, as  soon  as  she  could  find  utterance. 
','  The  word  of  a  gentleman.  No,  Mrs.  Lygon, 


he  may  wear  fine  clothes,  and  go  among  fine 
people,  as  Madame  has  said"  (she  was  far  too 
frantically  in  earnest  to  think  of  affecting  hesi- 
tation to  use  what  she  had  heard),  "but  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  and  you  gave  him  his  rightful 
name  when  you  called  him  by  the  blackest  name 
you  could  put  your  tongue  to.  And  yet  you 
would  believe  him  sooner  than  me  because  he 
is  called  a  gentleman  by  those  who  do  not  know 
him.  No,  you  will  not,  Mrs.  Lygon,  I  know 
you  will  not !" 

Henderson,  thoroughly  roused,  came  over  to 
Mrs.  Lygon,  and  again  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
Laura's  chair — actually  ventured  lightly  to  touch 
her  hand.  Had  Laura  played  out  her  part  thor- 
oughly, she  would  have  snatched  away  her  hand 
as  from  contamination ;  but  she  did  not  do  it, 
and  the  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph. 

"Ah  !  you  don't  believe  it — you  do  not,  Ma- 
dame, or  you  would  not  have  let  me  do  that ; 
and  if  you  ought  to  have  believed  it,  never 
would  I  have  dared.  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon !  God  bless  you !  though  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say  such  a  word." 

And  then  came  more  tears. 

"Mary  Henderson,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  and 
then  the  impetuous  girl  interrupted  her,  rising, 
however,  and  retreating  to  a  decorous  distance. 

"Thank  you,  Madame,  for  letting  me  hear 
my  own  rightful  name  again.  My  name  is 
Mary,  and  it  was  a  bad  time  when  I  was  fool 
enough  to  change  it." 

"Listen,  then, Mary.  You  assure  me, on  the 
solemn  word  of  a  girl  of  character,  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  my  believing  you  worse  than  you 
have  shown  yourself  to-day  ?" 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  as- 
sented with  a  vehement  oath,  which,  it  being  in 
the  nature  of  an  ordeal,  might  perhaps  be  par- 
doned, but  need  not  be  set  down. 

"I  shall  return  to  England  almost  imme- 
diately, and  I  shall  visit  Brading  soon  after.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  carry  back  an  account 
of  you  which  would  make  the  hearts  of  your 
parents  rejoice.  But  that  you  have  made  im- 
possible." 

"  But  I  will  make  it  possible,  Madame,"  cried 
Henderson,  eagerly.  "  If  you  will  let  me,  Ma- 
dame, I  will  make  it  quite  possible — I  mean  if 
you  will  graciously  let  by-gones  be  by-gones. 
I  know  it  is  a  bold  thing  to  ask ;  but  when  a 
girl  has  been  called  a  dreadful  name — and  I 
know,  Madame,  that  it  was  put  into  your  mouth, 
and  let  him  that  put  it  there  look  well  to  his 
comings  and  goings — " 

Mrs.  Lygon  held  up  a  finger. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,"  said  Hender- 
son, humbly,  "for  my  low  and  dirty  action. 
That  is  its  right  name." 

"  It  is  of  your  mistress  that  you  should  ask 
pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  watching  earnestly 
the  effect  of  the  words,  and  pained,  though  not 
surprised,  to  see  that  the  idea  of  Bertha's  dis- 
pleasure did  not  seem  to  impress  the  mind  of 
her  servant. 

"And  I  do  so,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mary  Hender- 
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son,  but  far  less  submissively  than  Mrs.  Lygon 
deemed  proper. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing,"  said  Ber- 
tha, overcome  by  the  whole  scene,  and  helpless- 
ly shaking  her  handkerchief,  as  if  to  wave  away 
all  appeal. 

"  And  as  I  say,  Madame,"  continued  Hen- 
derson, again  addressing  herself  to  Mrs.  Lygon, 
"  if  by-gones  might  be  by-gones — and  never  shall 
they  be  repeated  by  me — and  you  would  let  me 
make  amends,  I  can  do  something,  and  may- 
be more  than  a  little,  in  bringing  to  you  some 
knowledge  which  you  wish  to  have." 

"What  kind  of  knowledge  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon, quietly. 

."Ah!  yes,  Madame.  That  is  indeed  like  a 
lady — that  is  truly  good  in  you  to  take  me  at 
my  word,  and  let  by-gones  be  by-gones  at  once, 
and  forget  what  I  was  doing  just  now.  But  it 
is  me  that  must  remember  them  against  my- 
self," said  the  girl,  with  a  more  softened  expres- 
sion of  face  than  her  features  had  seemed  capa- 
ble of  wearing.  "I  won't  say  more  than  be- 
comes me ;  but  you  ladies  wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  a  man  whom  you  hate,  as  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,  but  that  I  ought  not  to  say  to  ladies. 
But  I  hate  him,"  she  added,  with  a  look  that 
left  no  doubt  of  her  meaning :  "  and  if  I  can  do 


any  thing  to  bring  a  house  upon  his  head,  down 
it  comes.  And  if  I  may  not  do  it  on  account 
of  others,  I  will  do  it  on  my  own." 

"I  can  not  say  that  your  anger  is  wrong, 
Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon. 

"Indeed  it  is  not,  Madame,"  returned  the 
girl ;  "  and  when  I  think  what  might  have  been 
the  consequences  if  you  had  gone  back  to  En- 
gland believing  that  wicked  lie" — 

[Which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Ernest  Adair 
had  never  uttered.] 

"I  could  drive  my  nails  into  my  hands,  Ma- 
dame. But  I  will  have  my  revenge  for  my  good 
name." 

"I  can  hear  nothing  about  your  revenge, 
Mary.  Try  to  live  so  that  all  who  know  you 
may  discredit  any  thing  that  may  be  said  against 
you." 

"And  I  will,  Madame.  But  I  will  have  my 
revenge  first,  begging  your  pardon  for  naming 
it  again." 

"Well,  now,  Mary,  suppose  you  go  down 
stairs.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you 
presently,  but  I  must  first  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  your  mistress." 

"  Certainly,  Madame." 

And  Mary  withdrew,  with  a  look  which,  while 
directed  toward  Laura,  was  chiefly  expressive  of 
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a  sort  of  grim  gratitude,  but  which,  as  the  girl  ' 
turned  to  go,  spoke  most  distinctly  of  a  savage 
determination  to  wreak  her  wrong. 

"  Help  comes  when  we  least  expect  it,  Ber- 
tha, dear,"  said  her  sister,  as  soon  as  Mary  had 
emphatically  closed  the  most  distant  of  the 
doors. 

"  I  have  no  idea  what  you  mean  to  do,"  said  j 
Mrs.  Urquhart,  who  really  seemed  bewildered 
by  the  scene  she  had  witnessed. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon. 

"But  you  ought  to  be  very  careful,"  said 
Bertha,  wisely. 

"And  I  will,"  returned  her  sister.  "Trust 
me,  dear.  Would  you  order  something  to  be 
sent  up  to  me,  for  I  am  growing  rather  faint, 
and  let  Henderson  bring  it?" 

"  Certainly,  dear.  I  ought  to  have  thought 
of  it  sooner." 

People  of  Bertha's  temperament  have,  it  may 
be  remarked,  a  habit  of  forgetting  to  think  of 
the  possible  wants  and  comforts  of  others,  but 
easily  forgive  themselves  for  what  they  eu- 
phuistically  call  absence  of  mind — some  people 
save  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  by  that 
convenient  furlough.  However,  Mary  Hender- 
son's zeal  made  up  for  any  .slackness  on  the  part 
of  her  mistress,  and  Mrs.  Lygon  was  tended 
with  the  utmost  care  and  consideration.  Hen- 
derson had  much  to  tell  her,  and  something  to 
hear  from  her. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bur  Bertha  herself  was  doomed  that  day  to 
sustain,  single-handed,  an  interview  of  a  far 
more  embarrassing  character.  To  sit  and  wit- 
ness her  sister's  triumph,  in  the  conversion  of  a 
hostile  spy  into  a  useful  ally,  was  not  an  exer- 
tion that  drew  much  upon  her  mental  resour- 
ces ;  but  about  two  hours  later,  and  while  deep- 
ly musing  upon  the  questions  whether  she  should 
dress  for  dinner  that  night,  and  if  so,  what  dress 
she  should  wear,  Angelique  brought  in  the  card 
of  Mr.  Lygon. 

Mrs.  Urquhart's  mind,  suddenly  recalled  from 
her  toilet,  was  in  such  a  state  of  bewilderment 
that  she  had  already  issued  the  slightly  contra- 
dictory orders  to  admit  him,  and  to  say  that  she 
was  in  the  country,  when  she  found  herself  hold- 
ing his  hand,  and  declaring  how  glad  she  was 
to  see  him. 

Arthur  Lygon  was  in  no  mood  to  be  critical 
upon  his  reception.  He  had  hurried  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  thought  only  of  again  seeing  Laura. 
He  scarcely  allowed  his  hostess  time  to  falter 
out  her  welcome. 

"  And  where  is  Laura?" 

Poor  Bertha  strove  to  put  on  a  surprised  air, 
and,  with  a  heightened  color,  was  about  to  re- 
ply, when  Arthur's  kind  feeling,  united  with  his 
eagerness  to  meet  his  wife,  hastened  to  save  her 
lfrom  embarrassment. 

"  My  dear  Bertha,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 


and  speaking  low,  "  there  is  no  need  for  any 
attempt  at  secrecy.  If  I  had  been  trusted  soon- 
er, I  might  have  saved  and  been  saved  from 
great  pain.  But  nothing  need  be  said,  dear, 
but  this.  Certain  things — they  need  not  be  re- 
called"— and  he  looked  away  from  her  as  he 
spoke — "have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  my 
only  complaint,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  I  wae  not 
trusted.  Now  I  have  no  complaint  to  make — 
/  know  all." 

With  a  gentleman's  instinct,  and  in  order 
to  give  his  sister-in-law  time  to  recover  from 
the  effect  of  such  a  communication,  Lygon, 
pressing  her  hand  kindly,  crossed  the  room, 
looked  from  the  window  for  a  moment,  and 
said: 

"  She  is  here,  I  suppose?"  and  he  entered  the 
little  boudoir. 

No,  Laura  was  not  there ;  but  on  the  table 
was  the  note  which  she  had  sent  to  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart, announcing  her  arrival  in  Paris,  and  upon 
the  writing  the  husband's  eye  immediately  fell. 
He  snatched  it  up,  and  smiled  as  he  read  it, 
and  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

Bertha  was  gone.  Perhaps  the  best  thing 
for  the  weak  creature  to  do  was  to  fly. 

He  was  not  surprised ;  for  he  had  been  pon- 
dering, of  course,  over  the  information  which 
he  had  received,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  thing  to  have  to  apprise  a  woman,  who 
had  hitherto  been  unsuspected  by  him,  that  he 
knew  of  the  errors  of  her  early  life.  He  was 
glad  to  have  cut  the  knot  in  the  abrupt  way  in 
which  he  had  done,  and  he  concluded  that 
though  Bertha  would  not  remain  to  continue 
such  a  conversation,  she  had  gone  to  communi- 
cate it  to  Laura,  who  in  another  minute  ought 
to  be  in  the  room. 

Three  minutes  elapsed — perhaps  five — and 
then,  regardless  of  all  the  conventionalities, 
Mr.  Lygon  ran  into  the  dining-room,  and,  find- 
ing no  Laura  there,  mounted  the  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  bedrooms. 

"Can  she  be  afraid  to  meet  me?"  he  said; 
"Laura  afraid  of  me !" 

And  he  opened  the  first  door  that  he  reached, 
half  expecting  to  find  Bertha  and  her  sister  cry- 
ing together,  and  one  urging  the  other  to  lose 
no  time  in  coming  down. 

No,  the  room — Mrs.  Urquhart's — was  unten- 
anted. 

His  hand  was  on  a  second  handle,  when  Mary 
Henderson  stopped  him. 

"Mr.  Lygon,  Sir.     That  is  my  room." 

"Ah,  Henderson,  how  do  you  do?  Where 
is  Mrs.  Lygon  ?" 

The  girl's  quick  eye  saw  that  he  held  his 
wife's  note  in  his  hand,  and  her  quick  brain  in- 
stantly suggested  that  it  was  useless  to  affect 
surprise  at  his  words. 

'Why,  did  you  not  meet  her,  Sir?" 

'  Meet  her — where,  where  ?"  said  Arthur. 

'Which  way  could  you  have  come,  Sir?" 

'Straight  from  the  railway." 

'Ah,  but  which?" 

'  How  should  I  know  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 
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Is  Mrs.  Lygon —     Stop.     Don't  be  surprised, 
Henderson,  but — " 

Surprised  or  not,  she  saw  the  excited  Lygon, 
breaking  off  short  in  his  speech,  rush  in  succes- 
sion to  each  of  the  doors  on  that  floor,  and  look 
into  the  rooms.  He  hastily  penetrated  into  the 
little  bedroom  in  which  five  minutes  earlier  he 
would  have  found  his  wife. 
But  she  was  no  longer  there. 
Bertha  had  flown  to  Laura  with  his  name 
upon  her  tongue,  and  the  latter,  certain  that 
he  would  be  stayed  by  no  obstacle,  had  darted 
down  a  second  staircase,  Bertha  following,  but 
managing  to  say  a  word  to  Henderson,  scarcely 
needed  by  her. 

"Mr.  Lygon,  Sir,  if  you  would  only  listen." 
"Where  is  your  mistress?" 
"In  the  drawing-room,  Sir." 
"  She  is  not." 
"  She  went  there,  Sir,  directly  Mrs.  Lygon 
went  out." 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Lygon?"  demanded  Arthur. 
"Mrs.  Lygon  has  only  gone  into  Paris  for 
the  evening.  I  thought  that  you  would  have 
met  her  at  the  train,  but  whether  she  went  by 
the  right  bank  or  left  bank  I  am  not  sure,  and 
you  do  not  know  which  you  came  from." 

"  What  do  you  say  about  the  evening — where 
is  she  gone  ?" 

"I — I  am  not  sure  ;  but  Madame  knows." 
Again  Arthur  Lygon  had  searched  the  rooms, 
but  the  result  may  be  imagined. 

"Mrs.  Urquhart  must  be  in  the  house,"  he 
said,  sternly,  "and  I  must  see  her.  Find  her, 
Henderson." 

"But  she  was  here  ten  minutes  ago,"  said 
Henderson. 

"Where's  Mr.  Urquhart?" 
"  He  is  away  from  Paris,  Sir ;  there  has  been 
a  railway  accident,  and  he  was  sent  for." 
"Find  your  mistress." 
He  paced  the  apartments  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  may  need  no  description. 

"I  can  not  find  Mrs.  Urquhart,"  said  Hen- 
derson, after  delaying  as  long  as  she  thought 
was  safe.  "I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  said 
good-by  to  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  Angelique  believed 
her  to  be  here,  as  she  was  when  you  came  in." 
"Has  she  taken  flight  too?"  said  Lygon,  in 
passion. 

Henderson  was  silent,  the  remark  not  being 
addressed  directly  to  her. 

"Do  you  say  that  Mrs.  Lygon  is  expected 
here  again  to-night?"  he  said,  in  a  calmer 
voice. 

Henderson,  left  without  directions,  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say.  If  she  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative, Mr.  Lygon,  evidently  an  unwelcome 
guest,  would  naturally  desire  to  remain  and 
await  his  wife's  return.  A  contrary  answer 
would  make  him  still  more  determined  to  see 
Mrs.  Urquhart.  So,  rejecting  fiction  altogeth- 
er, she  resolved  on  adhering  to  the  truth,  and 
stating  that  she  did  not  know.  This  left  him 
to  decide  for  himself. 

"  Bertha  might  well  desire  to  keep  out  of  the 


way,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  after  what  I  had  said 
to  her.  It  would  be  strange  if  she  did  not. 
But  why  could  she  not  have  spoken  of  Laura? 
However,  I  am  on  her  traces  now,  and  I  will 
not  lose  them  again. " 

He  put  a  variety  of  ordinary  questions  to 
Henderson,  as  to  the  time  of  his  wife's  arrival, 
the  room  she  occupied,  and  her  state  of  health, 
and  then,  dismissing  the  girl,  he  wrote  a  brief 
note  to  Mrs.  Urquhart,  in  which  he  begged  her 
to  let  him  know  when  Laura  was  expected  back, 
and  her  address  in  Paris. 

"  Get  this  into  Mrs.  Urquhart's  hand  as  soon 
as  you  can,"  he  said,  "  and  if  you  have  the  an- 
swer ready  for  me  when  I  call  again  in  half  an 
hour,  this  shall  be  doubled."  He  put  a  gold 
coin  into  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  went  out. 

But  Mary  Henderson  had  no  opportunity  of 
earning  the  additional  wage  which  he  had  offer- 
ed. The  sisters  were  fairly  away  from  the  av- 
enue, and  Bertha  had  led  Laura  through  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  town,  and  into  a  quarter  where 
an  English  stranger  was  not  at  all  likely  to  pen- 
etrate. Nor  for  many  gold  coins  would  Mary 
Henderson,  under  the  influences  which  then 
guided  her,  have  done  any  thing  which  could 
offend  or  embarrass  Mrs.  Lygon. 

Arthur  Lygon  walked  rapidly  hither  and 
thither,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house,  and 
though  irritated  almost  beyond  bounds  at  the 
chance,  as  he  thought,  that  had  prevented  his 
meeting  Laura,  did  not  entertain  an  idea  that 
she  was  voluntarily  hiding  from  him.  The  girl 
had  played  her  part  so  naturally  and  promptly, 
that  Lygon  had  no  cause  for  suspicion,  while 
the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Urquhart  was  easily 
accounted  for.  But  he  made  his  half  hour  a 
short  one,  and  soon  had  his  hand  again  on  the 
bell. 

' '  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  Madame.  How  or  when  she  could 
have  gone  out,  I  can  not  think,  but  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  house." 

"She  must  come  in  sooner  or  later,"  said 
Lygon.  "I  will  wait  for  her." 

"Very  well,  Sir." 

"Will  any  one  be  here  to  dinner?" 

"No,  Sir, "said  Henderson,  quickly.  "Ma- 
dame dined  very  early,  with  Mrs.  Lygon." 

"I  shall  wait." 

He  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
faithful  Henderson  retired  to  consider  how  this 
new  difficulty  could  be  met.  It  was  evident  to 
tier  mind  that  neither  of  the  ladies  would  re- 
turn to  the  house  while  they  thought  Mr.  Ly- 
jon  was  there.  But  where  could  they  go  ?  and 
iiow  inconvenient  to  have  to  hurry  out  into  the 
miserable  Versailles?  Perhaps,  though,  they 
might  actually  have  departed  for  Paris.  But, 
then,  what  was  to  be  done  with  Lygon  ? 

A  brilliant  thought  flashed  upon  her  mind, 
and  in  another  minute  she,  too,  had  left  the 
house. 

Lygon  paraded  the  rooms  in  irritation,  and 
yet  scarcely  knew  how  to  affix  blame  any 
where.  Accident  had  gone'against  him.  But 
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it  is  small  consolation,  in  trouble,  to  have  no- 
body to  blame. 

He  had  passed  another  hour  in  this  state  of 
mind — which  made  the  period  seem  treble  its 
length — when  Mary  came  in  again  in  haste. 

"A  young  man,  Sir,  has  come  with  a  mes- 
sage." 

"From  whom?"  said  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"From  Madame.    Enter,  Monsieur  Silvain." 

Arthur  Lygon  had  not  much  attention  to  be- 
stow upon  the  small,  wiry-looking,  intelligent 
Frenchman  thus  introduced,  but  at  once  de- 
manded his  news. 

In  brief,  which  was  not  the  way  M.  Silvain 
told  it  (for  he  wished  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  mistress),  M.  Silvain  had  been 
at  the  railway  terminus,  inquiring  after  some 
perfumery  which  he  had  ordered  from  Paris, 
when  Madame  Urquhart,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known,  had  called  him  to  her,  and  had  request- 
ed him  immediately  to  present  himself  at  her 
house  and  acquaint  the  strange  gentleman  from 
England  that  she  had  gone  to  Paris,  following 
the  strange  gentleman's  wife,  and  that  he  was, 
if  he  pleased,  to  come  on  to  Paris  also,  and  a 
letter  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  the  Hotel  Ma- 
rie, Boulevard  des  Capucins,  telling  him  where 
to  find  them.  M.  Silvain  was  desolated  not  to 
have  been  able  to  come  sooner,  but  his  perfum- 
ery had  not  arrived,  and  he  had  been  obliged 
to  send  a  special  messenger  after  it. 

It  was  a  well-learned  story,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  a  lover  if  he  can  not  learn  any  thing  his 
mistress  orders?  It  was  a  bold  falsehood,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  an  ally  who  is  timid  ?  At 
any  rate,  it  sent  Mr.  Lygon  away  from  Ver- 
sailles. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LETTER  FROM  ARCHIBALD  VERNON  TO  CHARLES 
HAWKESLET. 

"CANONIHTRY  SQTTABE. 

"Mr  DEAR  CHARLES, — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why  we  see  so  little  of  one  another,  ex- 
cept that  having  carefully  examined  the  map, 
having  discovered  that  between  your  new  house 
and  my  Patmos  there  is  exactly  distance  enough 
for  an  agreeable  and  healthy  walk,  and  having 
solemnly  agreed  with  myself  that  duty  and  pleas- 
ure alike  enjoined  my  coming  to  visit  you  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  I  have  not  found  that  op- 
portunity. With  your  merciless  business  habit, 
you  will  harshly  demand  what  on  earth  I  have 
to  do  that  should  prevent  my  putting  on  my  hat 
any  fine  morning  and  marching  across  to  Maida 
Hill.  This  stern  question  I  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer — and  yet  not  difficult,  only  you 
hate  long  letters,  and  I  can  not  write  short 
ones.  You  will,  I  foresee,  hand  this  over  to 
Beatrice,  with  instructions  to  find  out  what  her 
father  wants,  and  tell  you  when  you  come  out 
of  that  hermetically-sealed  study  for  the  glass 
of  sherry  and  biscuit  that  are  to  fortify  you  for 
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another  onslaught  upon  some  less  fortunate  au- 
thor, another  act  of  the  new  comedy,  another 
chapter  of  the  forthcoming  novel,  another  col- 
umn of  proof  that  some  king  of  the  earth  ought 
to  be  promptly  deposed.  My  dear  multifarious 
son-in-law,  I  want  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
read  this  letter  for  yourself. 

"  Thank  you  much  for  the  books.  Indeed  I. 
ought  to  have  thanked  you  long  ago.  I  have 
not  read  them,  but  Beatrice's  pretty  paper-knife 
has  been  at  work  on  them,  and  I  propose  to  be- 
gin them  one  of  these  days.  I  hear  you,  Sir, 
and  procrastination  is  along  and  sonorous  word, 
and  is  also  the  thief  of  time.  Never  mind. 
Let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way.  I  admire,  but 
do  not  envy  you  regular  men,  who  do  every 
thing  at  the  proper  time,  and  are  always  to  be 
relied  upon.  I  got  my  notions  of  literary  labor 
before  the  new  type  of  author  came  out,  and  I 
am  now  too  old  to  change  my  habits.  Perhaps, 
if  I  had  been  more  of  a  man  of  business,  I 
should  have  been  dating  to  you  from  my  own 
villa,  and  sending  you  this  letter  by  my  own 
servant,  instead  of  writing  from  a  boarding- 
house,  and  hoping  that  the  maid  will  not  omit 
to  stick  on  a  penny  stamp  when  it  shall  please 
her  to  take  my  epistle  round  to  the  post-office. 
But  if  I  am  not  a  man  of  business,  I  have  been 
made  what  I  am  by  the  discouragements  of  life, 
and  by  the  oppression  of  people  who  resolutely 
set  themselves  to  keep  me  down.  Had  my 
wife's  aunts  been  less  bigoted,  and  had  they 
advanced  a  sum  to  get  me  out  of  my  troubles, 
I  might  have  been  heard  of  more  advantageous- 
ly, for  I  own  that  I  do  not  find  that  the  men 
who  make  great  successes  in  these  days  are  my 
superiors  in  handicraft.  I  hear  you  again,  Sir, 
and  egotism,  though  a  shorter  word  than  pro- 
crastination, has  almost  as  classical  a  sound — 

[At  this  point  in  the  letter  Mr.  Hawkesley 
looked  up,  and  in  answer  to  a  curious  glance 
from  his  wife,  observed : 

"Only  autobiography  at  present,  but  he 
wishes  me  to  read  it  all." 

"Dear  old  man!"  said  Beatrice,  "and  so 
you  shall."] 

"The  papers,  Charles,  are  very  full  of  in- 
terest— 

["  I  wish  he  had  to  find  subjects  for  leading 
articles,"  grunted  the  journalist.] 
— and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  very  important 
crisis  is  at  hand.  [Another  grunt.]  When  we 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  Western  World,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  there  is  an 
upheaving  among  its  populations,  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  continent,  which  must 
ere  long  result  in  some  remarkable  events.  If 
we  turn  to  the  East,  and  inquire — 

["You  are  skipping,  Charles;  you  are  not 
reading  it  all." 

"My  dear  child,  am  I  to  be  kept  from  my 
desk  to  inquire  into  the  Eastern  question  ?" 

"Why,  you  were  writing  about  it  yourself 
yesterday — you  told  me  so." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  said  the  Great 
Eastern  question." 
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"It's  all  the  same.  No  ;  but  do  read  it,  dear, 
when  he  asks  you." 

"You  really  merge  your  conjugal  in  your 
filial  duty,  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  But  let  us  see."] 
— and  inquire  what  will  be  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  interesting  nations  on  the  sea-board  of 
the  Mediterranean,  I  can  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  utter  indifference  displayed  by  the  world  in 
general  upon  a  topic  of  such  magnitude.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  shores  of  the  tideless  sea  will  be  the 
scenes  of  some  very  extraordinary  events  in  the 
time  that  is  coming,  and  I  wish  that  you,  who 
have  the  ear  of  the  public,  would  write  more 
strongly  and  urgently  than  you  do.  I  observe 
with  regret  that  you  and  others  are  far  too 
prone  to  accept  existing  things  as  if  they  were  in 
themselves  good  ;  and  that  in  place  of  denounc- 
ing much  that  you  are  convinced  is  evil,  you 
are  inclined  to  exhort  people  to  make  the  best 
of  things  as  they  are.  This  policy  is  entirely 
erroneous,  and  there  must  be  a  general  tempest- 
sweep  throughout  Europe  before  society  can 
hope  for  regeneration. 

["I  am  sure  the  dear  old  thing  writes  very 
beautifully,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"Who's  a  denyin'  on  it,  Betsey  Prig?"  re- 
turned her  husband.  "But  one  has  heard  all 
this  before  from  him.  It  is  a  regular  manifesto 
— a  Vernon  Gallery  of  contemporary  history. 
What  is  he  meditating?"] 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  the  man- 
agers of  a  literary  institution  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, to  inquire  of  them  whether,  in  the  event 
of  my  making  up  my  mind  to  prepare  some  lec- 
tures on  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  they 
would  be  inclined  to  negotiate  with  me  for  their 
delivery. 

["Thinking  of  writing  to  inquire  whether  if 
— come,  that  is  worthy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  de- 
ceased." 

"Tell  him  so,  dear — that  will  please  him,  I 
know.  He  used  to  speak  highly  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Was  it  not  Sir.  Robert  Pegl  who  said 
every  man  had  his  price?" 

' '  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  something  like 
it." 

"Oh  yes,  it  was  Walpole.  But  he  was  a 
Prime  Minister,  I  know." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear." 

"If  you  laugh,  I  will  box  your  ears.  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  very  good  guess."] 

"  If  I  decide  upon  writing,  I  shall  ask  you  to 
give  me  your  opinion  upon  the  terms,  and  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  for  I  have 
not  had  much  experience  of  such  matters ;  and, 
indeed,  if  you  would  not  mind  taking  the  initi- 
ative, and  writing  in  your  own  name  to  ascer- 
tain about  it,  and  arrange,  I  should  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  except — 

["Except  to  ask  me  to  write  the  lectures." 

"I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  mean  that. 
And  if  he  does,  you  will  just  not  do  it,  dear. 
You  have  a  great  deal  too  much  work  on  your 
hands  as  it  is,"  said  Beatrice. 

"Likely  to  have,  while   people  spend  un- 


heard-of sums  on  bronzes,"  said  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley, glancing  at  a  little  figure  on  the  mantle- 
piece. 

"You  great  story-teller! — it's  worth  five 
times  what  I  gave  for  it,  and  the  man  said  that 
Lord  Corbally  would  jump  at  it." 

"There  is  no  Lord  Corbally,  so  his  gymnas- 
tics must  be  indefinitely  postponed.  But  we 
won't  reopen  that  question  ;  the  figure  is  love- 
ly, and  was  very  cheap,  and  I  am  delighted  with 
it." 

"Now  I  will  just  change  it  to-morrow,"  said 
Beatrice. 

"Pray  don't,  or  I  will  buy  another — be  aw- 
fully cheated — get  something  you  don't  like — 
and  refuse  to -say  where  I  bought  it.  Listen  to 
your  father,  if  you  please."] 

"There  is,  however,  no  immediate  hurry 
about  this,  and  indeed  it  might  not  be  altogeth- 
er amiss  to  wait,  and  see  what  results  from  the 
negotiations  which  I  find  are  likely  to  be  set  on 
foot  about  the  Archipelago,  and  which  I  shall 
watch  with  very  great  interest.  So  we  will  let 
this  subject  stand  over  until  I  can  see  you  on 
it,  and  explain  my  views  more  fully." 

["So  all  the  letter,  thus  far,  was  unneces- 
sary."] 

"I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  I  should  have 
written  to  you  to-day  (for  I  have  picked  up  a 
very  curious  tract,  dated  1790,  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  finish  it), 
but  that  I  have  received  a  letter  which  has 
caused  me  very  great  uneasiness. 

["  What  is  that,  dear?"  said  Beatrice. 

"Well,  it  can  not  be  -much  to  alarm  one, 
when  he  brings  it  in  after  the  Mediterranean 
question  and  the  French  Revolution." 

"  But  that  is  his  way.  It  always  was.  He 
would  talk  about  a  dozen  things  before  coming 
to  something  serious.  It  was  not  levity,  but  he 
always  disliked  to  touch  any  thing  at  all  disa- 
greeable." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Hawkesley,  putting  his  arm 
round  his  wife's  waist,  and  reading  on.] 

"Uneasiness.  I  had  not  heard  for  a  long 
time  from  Laura,  nor  have  I  had  any  of  Wal- 
ter's scribble,  which  he  is  so  fond  of  sending  to 
grandpapa.  But  I  did  not  think  much  of  this, 
for  I  am  not  the  best  correspondent  in  the  world, 
and  I  may  not  have  answered  their  last  dis- 
patches. 

["That  would  not  have  prevented  Laura 
from  writing  to  him,"  said  Beatrice. 

"Of  course  not.  His  mentioning  it  is  only 
another  instance  of  what  you  were  just  saying 
— his  dislike  to  get  to  the  facts."] 

"  I  had  fully  intended  to  go  over  to  Gurdon 
Terrace  this  week,  and  see  after  them  all,  but 
it  has  been  very  hot,  and  my  light  coat  had 
gone  to  be  mended,  and  one  thing  and  another 
interfered.  But  last  night  I  received  a  letter — 

["Last  night,  and  written  at  once.     It  must 
be    something    to    have    stirred   him   to   such 
promptness,"  said  Hawkesley.] 
— which  I  had  better  inclose  to  you  instead  of 
recapitulating  its  contents. 
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["Where  is  it?"  said  Beatrice.  "Let  us 
read  that  at  once,  and  hear  his  comments  aft- 
erward." 

But  there  was  no  letter  inclosed. 

"Just  like  him,"  said  his  daughter.  "Just 
exactly  like  him."] 

"When  you  have  read  this,  return  it  to  me, 
with  your  own  ideas  as  to  what  it  means,  or 
what  should  be  done.  As  for  the  '  impending 
evil,'  and  the  'duty  of  watching  over  Laura's 
children,'  the  language  is  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  You  may,  perhaps,  make  a 
better  guess  at  its  meaning.  Has  there  been 
any  epidemic  about  Brompton?  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  have  not  paid  the  attention  that  I 
ought  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  reports 
of  the  Registrar-General,  but  that  functionary 
frequently  makes  allusions  to  diseases  of  a  pain- 
ful character,  and  the  details  grate  upon  my 
nerves.  You  may,  very  likely,  be  better  in- 
formed than  I  am,  as  I  know  that  you  frequent- 
ly write  upon  sanatory  subjects.  If  any  thing 
of  this  kind  is  the  case,  I  think  that  you  should 
at  once  send  or  write  to  Laura,  advising  her  to 
remove  into  some  other  neighborhood.  I  could 
wish  that  she  liked  this  district,  as  I  am  sure  it 
is  healthy,  and  she  would  be  near  me,  which 
would  be  very  convenient  to  me,  but  this  I 
would  not  unduly  press,  though  you  might  more 
properly  urge  that  consideration. 

["I'm  sure  I  sha'n't  advise  her  to  go  and 
bury  herself  at  Islington,"  interjected  Beatrice. 
"But  I  can  not  think  what  he  is  talking  about. 
How  ridiculous  to  leave  out  the  only  important 
thing!" 

"I  will  send  over  for  the  letter  he  intended 
to  inclose." 

"Yes,  do.  Stop,  I  will  go  myself,"  said 
Beatrice.  "You  will  not  be  going  out?  I 
will  not  stay  there  ten  minutes.  Is  there  any 
thing  else  ?" 

"Not  much.  He  hopes  that  we  will  attend 
to  the  matter  directly,  and  let  him  hear  soon."] 

"I  shall  write  to  you  again  very  soon,  and 
with  love  to  Beatrice,  and  kisses  to  the  children. 
"  Always  yours  affectionately, 

' '  ARCHIBALD  VERNON." 

"Beatrice,"  said  Hawkesley.,  "go  by  all 
means,  and  do  not  lose  any  time  in  getting 
back." 

His  wife  instantly  detected  a  certain  gravity 
in  his  tone. 

"Charles.     Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  I  do  not  think  I  am  giving 
way  to  a  mere  fancy,  or  I  would  keep  it  to  my- 
self; but  is  it  not  odd  that  neither  Arthur  nor 
Laura  sends  us  a  line  from  the  country?" 

"That  has  crossed  my  mind.  But  I  told 
'you  what  Price  said." 

"Yes.  But  however  interested  they  may 
be  about  the  condition  of  their  friend — and  I  can 
not  make  out,  after  all,  who  it  is  that  is  so  ill — 
one  of  them  might  have  written.  I  wonder 
whether  Price  has  heard." 

"  Send  there,  while  I  am  gone  to  Canonbury." 


"I  have  a  good  mind  to  walk  over." 

"Well,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  do;  and 
tell  the  boys  to  come  to-morrow." 

"I  can  not  well  spare  the  time,  and  yet  I 
should  like  to  know.  It  is-  so  unlike  Lygon 
not  to  send  a  line." 

"Perhaps  the  lady  is  dead." 

"Very  likely,  and  we  are  fidgeting  about 
nothing.  But  I  confess  that  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  all  is  right." 

"But  what  can  he  wrong,  dear?" 

"I  do  not  know.     But  the  letter  which  your 

j  father  meant  to  inclose  has  followed  so  closely 

upon  some  vague  thoughts  of  mine — however, 

dear,  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  I  will  send  for  a 

cab.     I  will  not  go  out  until  3-011  return." 

"I  was  only  inclined  to  be  angry  with  papa 
for  his  carelessness,  but  you  have  put  that  out 
of  my  head,"  said  Beatrice.  "You  have  not 
heard  any  thing?"  she  said,  earnestly. 

"Would  I  have  kept  it  from  you,  darling?" 

When  Mrs.  Hawkesley  reached  Canonbury 
Square,  she  found  Mr.  Vernon  comfortably  re- 
clined upon  a  sofa,  reading  the  newspaper. 
Robed  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  slippered,  and 
with  a  handsome  smoking-cap  upon  his  head, 
the  slight  and  refined-looking  old  gentleman 
rose  to  salute  her  with  a  very  kindly  smile. 

"You  did  not  expect  me,  papa?" 

"Indeed,  my  dear  child,  I  did,"  he  said, 
pleasantly. 

"After  what  you  sent,  you  mean,  papa?" 

"After  what  I  did  not  send." 

"What  is  this  letter,  and  how  could  you  for- 
get it,  when  it  was  so  important,  papa?"  said 
Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"  I  did  not  forget  it,  my  love.  I  was  about 
to  inclose  it,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  did 
not  put  it  in,  I  should  certainly  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  here  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
so  I  kept  it  out." 

"Leaving  us  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
What  is  it  ?  Where  is  it  ?" 

"Impatient  as  ever,  my  dear.  It  is  in  my 
desk  in  my  bedroom,  for  one  has  no  private 
room  here,  and  in  the  fine  weather  I  write  at 
my  window,  which  gives  me  a  view  of  the 
trees." 

"Will  you  get  it,  or  shall  I  run  up?" 

"I  believe  that  the  room  is  being  arranged 
by  the  domestic — " 

"  What  does  that  signify,  dear  ?  Please  get 
it." 

"I  know  you  of  old,  my  dear,  and  that  to 
obey  is  the  least  trouble  where  you  are  concern- 
ed," said  Mr.  Vernon,  leaving  the  room  with 
another  smile. 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  declaring  him- 
self unable  to  find  the  letter,  at  which  announce- 
ment his  daughter's  impatience  was  manifested 
with  little  restraint. 

"Not  find  it,  papa? — you  can  not  have  half 
looked." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  have  managed  to  mislay  it. 
The  fact  is  that  we — I  mean  mvself  and  two 
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gentlemen  who  are  staying  here — got  into  an 
interesting  discussion  last  night,  and  perhaps 
we  grew  too  warm,  at  least  they  did,  for  I  will 
never  affect  to  be  only  half  in  earnest  on  sub- 
jects of  political  importance.  We  separated  in 
some  heat,  and — " 

"But  what  has  a  ridiculous  political  squab- 
ble to  do  with  an  important  letter  about  Lau- 
ra?" said  Beatrice,  irritated.  "Never  mind 
that;  tell  me  who  the  letter  was  from,  and 
what  was  in  it." 

"My  dear  Beatrice,  I  wish  you  would  emu- 
late your  husband's  calmness  and  patience." 

"He  was  as  angry  as  myself  that  you  had 
left  out  the  letter,  and  would  have  been  more 
angry  if  he  had  supposed  that  you  had  done  it 
on  purpose.  But  what  is  it? — you  can  tell  me 
what  was  in  it.  Who  was  it  from  ?" 

"That,  my  dear,  I  certainly  can  not  tell 
you." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  it  is  anonymous." 

"Oh,  an  anonymous  letter,"  said  Beatrice; 
"that  is  a  relief." 

"I  don't  understand  why,  my  dear — " 

"  Yes, "  said  Beatrice,  impetuously,  "because 
any  one  who  could  send  an  anonymous  letter  is 
a  creature  whose  words  are  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's attention,  except  to  find  him  out  and 
punish  him." 

"I  do  not  feel  entirely  with  you,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Vernon,  blandly;  "I  think  such  a 
view  is  commonplace,  and  even  coarse.  I  can 
quite  understand  that  a  person  may  be  desirous 
that  a  fact  should  be  known  to  another  person, 
and  yet  may  not  wish  to  be  known  as  the  in- 
formant. If,  of  course,  he  states  falsehoods, 
he  is  an  unworthy  person,  but  in  simply  lay- 
ing a  truth  before  another,  and  yet  remaining 
shrouded,  he  may  only  wish  that  the  truth 
should  be  looked  at  abstractedly,  and  without 
the  coloring  derived  from  the  other's  possible 
opinion  of  the  writer." 

"  An  anonymous  letter-writer  is  a  wretch," 
returned  the  prompt  and  unconvinced  Mrs. 
Hawkesley ;  "  and  to  think  of  such  a  one  writ- 
ing to  you  about  Laura  i  What  did  he  say, 
papa?" 

"  You  beg  the  question  of  sex,  my  dear ;'  but 
from  my  own  impression  of  the  letter,  which  I 
much  regret  to  have  mislaid  in  the  way  I  was 
about  to  explain  to  you,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  writer  was  a  lady." 

"  Not  a  lady,  certainly.  A  woman,  per- 
haps." 

"  Waiving  that  aristocratic  distinction,  my 
dear,  I  would  say  that  the  hand  was  very  neat, 
and  of  the  kind  which  is  usually  supposed  to 
denote  education." 

"And  the  words?"  asked  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
compressing  her  lips,  and  filially  trying  not  to 
be  in  a  rage  with  the  author  of  her  being. 
"  What  were  they  ?" 

"I  will  not  affect  to  quote  them  accurately, 
but  the  main  point  was  what  I  mentioned  in  my 
letter.  I  was  recommended  to  watch  over  Lau- 


ra's children,  as  some  danger — as  a  heavy  evil 
— was  impending  over  them." 

"And  that  was  all?" 

"  No.  I  was  further  advised  to  visit  Gurdon. 
Terrace,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
where  Mrs.  Lygon  had  really  gone,  as  the  writ- 
er had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
had  been  an  endeavor  to  place  every  body  on 
the  wrong  scent — or  something  to  that  effect." 

"I  must  have  that  letter,  papa,  directly,  if  I 
ransack  the  house  from  top  to  bottom  with  my 
own  hands.  How  very  wrong  in  you  not  to 
have  sent  it  us!" 

"  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  look  for  it,  my 
dear.  And  I  may  as  well  add, "  he  said,  with 
some  firmness,  "  that  if  I  could  lay  my  hand 
upon  it  at  this  moment,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it  you. " 

"  I  am  sure  you  would.  Charles  would  do 
his  utmost  to  have  the  writer  traced  out." 

"For  that  very  reason,  my  dear,  I  am  not 
clear  that  I  should  not  be  betraying  the  confi- 
dence of  a  person  who  had  written  to  me  with 
the  best  intentions." 

"  What,  and  accusing  Laura  of  deceit!" 

"I  do  not  read  any  such  charge,  my  dear. 
The  allegation  is  that  there  is  deceit  some- 
where. Were  the  accusation  more  specific,  1 
do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  hand  over  the  writ- 
er to  the  unreasonable  anger  of  others,  even 
though  they  are  members  of  my  own  family." 

' '  I  have  no  patience  with  such  hair-splitting, 
papa." 

"  I  am  aware,  my  love,  that  patience  is  not 
exactly  your  forte,  nor  do  you  seem  to  have  cul- 
tivated it  much." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  coolly,  when  such  a 
charge  is  made  against  Laura?  She  is  all 
truthfulness,  as  you  know.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  in  your  heart  believe  that  she  is 
gone  any  where  but  where  Arthur  says  she  is  ? 
I  never  heard  any  thing  so  wicked  in  all  my 
life." 

"I  have  no  means  of  forming  arty  opinion  on 
the  subject,  my  dear.  I  am  very  little  consult- 
ed by  my  children  as  to  what  they  do,  and  I 
can  not  tell  what  Arthur's  course  in  life  may  be. 
Perhaps  he  has  got  into  difficulties." 

"I  am  sure  he  has  not,"  returned  she,  in- 
dignantly. 

"As  upright  men  as  Mr.  Lygon  have  done 
so,"  replied  her  father;  "nor  need  you  repel 
the  suggestion  with  so  much  violence." 

"You  make  me  quite  angry,  papa,  when  you 
talk  in  that  wild,  fanciful  way,  at  the  same  time 
imputing  the  worst  things  to  the  best  people 
whom  you  know.  You  do  not  care  what  you 
say.  Was  it  all  a  fancy  that  the  letter  hinted 
something  about  the  neighborhood  being  un- 
wholesome, or  an  epidemic  being  about — what 
was  it  you  wrote?" 

' '  No,  there  was  a  word  in  the  note  that  put 
the  idea  into  my  head.  I  can  not  positively 
say  that  there  was  any  thing  to  lead  to  a  defi- 
nite impression  on  the  subject." 

"It  was  only  a  wild  guess  of  yours,  then? 
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But,  papa,  you  must  really  have  that  note 
found,  or  I  shall  have  to  ask  Charles  to  come 
over  and  convince  you  that  he  must  have  it. 
In  Arthur's  absence  Charles  is  bound  to  see 
after  his  interests." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  Hawkesley, 
my  dear,  and  to  argue  with  him  on  that  or  any 
other  subject.  In  the  mean  time  you  must  al- 
low me  to  take  my  own  view  of  what  is  right. 
If  there  is  any  thing  of  truth  in  the  letter,  why 
not  act  upon  the  information,  in  any  way  that 
circumstances  may  dictate,  without  reference  to 
the  writer  herself." 

1 '  You  are  actually  defending  the  wretch,  and 
making  yourself  a  party  to  her  accusation." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  am  only  refusing  to  permit 
my  natural  feelings  as  a  father  to  predominate 
over  my  sense  of  justice  to  a  fellow-creature." 

"Well,  papa,  you  will  hear  what  Charles 
thinks  about  it ;  but  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to 
place  me  in  such  a  position.  I  have  to  go  back 
to  my  husband,  and  tell  him  that  my  father 
takes  side  with  a  cowardly,  anonymous  letter- 
writer,  and  has  more  regard  for  this  skulking 
creature  than  for  the  feelings  of  his  own  chil- 
dren." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  the  heart  of  the  father  began  rapidly  to 
soften.  His  theories  seldom  stood  long  in 
presence  of  the  sorrow  of  those  whom  he  loved. 

"Nay,  Beatrice,  my  dear,  you  are  quite 
wrong,  and  you  do  me  much  injustice.  I  do 
not  think  you  ought  to  avail  yourself  of  my  af- 
fection to  induce  me  to  act  unfairly." 

"It  is  not  unfairly,"  said  his  daughter,  see- 
ing her  advantage,  and  taking  his  hand.  "And 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  make  us  all  unhappy 
for  the  sake  of  a  malicious  stranger.  Get  me 
the  letter,  papa  dear,"  she  added,  giving  him  a 
kiss. 

"You  are  going  to  be  so  angry  with  me," 
said  Mr.  Vernon. 

"  Angry,  papa  dear?  You  know  I  am  hasty 
and  apt  to  say  any  thing  that  comes  to  my 
tongue,  but  I  never  mean  to  be  unkind.  For- 
give me  if  I  spoke  rudely,  as  I  know  I  did." 
And  she  gave  him  another  kiss. 

It  completed  her  victory,  but  the  victory  was 
not  a  very  profitable  one.  Mr.  Vernon  began 
to  look  rather  foolish,  and  he  said,  in  a  sort  of 
whisper, 

"  What  if  I  can  not  give  it  you  ?" 

' '  I  know  you  can — I  know  you  can  find  it  if 
you  like,  dear." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Vernon,  "if  I  had  it,  I 
would  give  it  you  with  all  my  heart ;  but  the 
fact  is,  Beatrice,  I  knew  that  though  my  views 
were  right,  yours  would  conquer,  and  in  the 
fear  of  that  I — I  burned  the  letter." 

And  he  had  done  so.  But  may  it  be  sup- 
posed that  our  readers  have  some  idea  whence 
the  letter  came  ? 

Not  until  Mrs.  Hawkesley  had  signified  an 
affectionate  forgiveness  of  his  act  was  she  al- 
lowed to  depart,  and  though  she  could  not  help 
giving  him  what  she  described  as  a  good  scold- 


ing, the  father  is  not  unhappy  who,  in  these 
days  of  liberty  and  equality,  has  never  heard 
more  unkind  language  from  his  child. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

AGAIN  did  Ernest  Adair  and  the  girl  Hender- 
son meet  in  the  little  room  at  the  inn  at  Ver- 
sailles. But  this  time  the  manner  of  the  mas- 
ter  was  entirely  altered.  He  neither  threw 
himself  upon  a  chair,  nor  had  he  recourse  to 
his  favorite  cigarette,  but  the  moment  that 
Henderson  entered  the  room  he  signed  to  her 
to  close  the  door;  and  then,  approaching  her 
hastily,  he  addressed  her  almost  with  sternness. 

"Now  say  at  once  what  you  have  to  say. 
My  time  is  precious."  The  girl's  manner  was 
as  much  changed  as  his  own.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying the  petulant,  half-defiant  tone  in  which 
she  had  resisted  or  resented  his  questions  on 
the  former  occasions,  Mary  Henderson  was  as 
submissive  and  respectful  as  if  he  had  been  her 
lawful  master,  demanding  from  his  own  servant 
an  account  of  her  doings. 

"  Will  you  ask  me  any  thing,  or  shall  I  speak 
without  ?"  she  said,  almost  humbly. 

"Both.  Tell  me  your  own  story  first,  and 
then  answer  what  I  ask." 

"I  managed  to  hear  a  conversation  between 
Madame  and  her  sister." 

"Only  one?" 

"  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  hear  more,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  they  have  had  any  more." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  impossibilities. 
The  other  thing  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
what  makes  you  say  that  they  have  had  one 
talk  only  ?" 

"Because  Mrs.  Lygon  did  not  see  her  sister 
again  until  bedtime,  and  then  Madame  was 
not  in  the  bedroom  with  her  for  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes." 

"  What !     Not  see  her  at  dinner  ?" 

"There  were  visitors  at  dinner,  and  Mrs. 
Lygon  had  a  tray  sent  to  her  own  room." 

"Was  she  ill,  or  only  anxious  to  avoid 
strangers  ?" 

"I  did  not  hear  any  thing  about  her  being 
ill.  She  ate  her  dinner,  I  know." 

"Very  right  to  notice  that.  I  shall  make 
you  valuable  in  time.  Mrs.  Lygon  evidently 
wishes  not  to  be  seen  here.  Well,  now,  go  on. 
What  was  their  conversation  ?" 

"It  was  partly  about  yourself,  Mr.  Adair." 

"  Not  improbable.  Well.  They  spoke  bit- 
terly of  me,  abused  me,  called  me  fiend,  as  you 
did?  Tell  me.  I  can  bear  it." 

"They  said  that  you  were  a  bad  man." 

"Quite  right.     Goon." 

"When  they  dropped  into  whispers  I  could 
not  very  well  hear,  because  I  was  a  good  way 
off;  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  you  have  been  making  Madame  give  you  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  that  you  want  more." 

"Come,  I  see  that  you  are  telling  me  the 
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truth,"  said  Adair.      "That  is  an  accurate  re- 
port of  an  accurate  statement." 

"Madame  does  not  know  how  to  get  more 
money  for  you." 

"Well,"  said  Adair,  listening  intently. 

"  Mrs.  Lygon  has  not  got  much." 

"Go  on,  girl." 

"But,"  said  Henderson,  "they  agreed  that 
the  money  must  be  raised  in  some  way." 

"  Sensible  and  practical  women." 

"They  mentioned  various  plans  for  raisin: 
it,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  suit,  for  reason! 
which  I  could  not  well  make  out.  But  there" 
was  one  way  which  they  seemed  to  agree  would 
do  if  some  things  could  be  got  at  which  they 
called — I  did  not  know  the  name,  and  I  wrote 
it  down  afterward — " 

"  Good  girl." 

She  took  a  scrap  of  paper  from  her  pocket, 
and  glancing  at  a  penciled  word,  said, 

"Yes ;  do  you  know  what  coupons  are  ?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  they  are  to  be  got  at,  and  as  I 
made  out,  they  are  to  be  handed  to  somebody 
who  will  pay"  money  for  them.  And  this  is  to 
be  given  to  you." 

"With  any  conditions,  did  you  hear?" 

"Oh  yes.  You  are  to  be  asked  to  live  in 
London." 

"Unheard-of  cruelty!    You  are  sure  of  that?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  —  indeed,  Madame  said 
something  about  gambling,  and  I  suppose  that 
they  want  you  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  it.'1 

"There  being  no  gambling  in  London.  That  is 
very  thoughtful  and  provident  of  the  dear  ladies." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  out  of  any  kind- 
ness to  you,  but  because  it  is  wished  to  put  you 
out  of  the  way  of  people  who  cheat  you  and 
send  you  to  worry  Madame." 

"  Did  they  say  that  ?"  said  Adair,  and  a  flush 
of  anger  for  once  showed  itself  on  the  pale  feat- 
ures. He  could  bear  all  the  abject  humiliation 
of  his  position,  all  the  self-contempt,  even  the 
taunts  of  such  persons  as  Henderson  and  his 
other  tools,  but  he  was  wretched  at  being  de- 
scribed as  a  dupe  of  cleverer  scoundrels. 
"  They  said  I  was  cheated  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  with  woman's  quickness, 
perceiving  that  she  had  managed  to  sting  him. 
. "  Mrs.  Lygon  laughed  at  the  idea  of  your  being 
any  match  for  the  Frenchmen,  and  said  that  it 
was  hard  that  money,  got  with  so  much  difficul- 
ty, should  be  lost  clumsily." 

"You  are  lying,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  quickly. 

"You  had  better  listen  for  yourself,  if  you 
doubt  me,"  replied  Henderson,  with  a  touch  of 
her  natural  petulance.  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  indeed  I  am  telling  you  the  very  words." 

"  It  may  be  so.  It  had  better  be  so.  Well, 
and  in  case  I  do  not  choose  to  live  in  London, 
what  do  they  propose  ?" 

"Nothing  was  said  about  that,  and  I  suppose 
they  think  that  you  are  in  such  a  desperate  con- 
dition that  you  must  accept  the  money." 

"Ah !  I  have  impressed  that  pleasant  belief  on 
them,  then?  And  who  is  to  obtain  these  coupons?" 


"  Madame." 

"And  the  other  lady  is  to  use  them?" 

"I  think  so." 

Adair  turned  round  upon  her,  and  gazed  in 
her  face  for  some  moments.  Her  eyes  met  his 
steadily  for  the  first  few  seconds,  and  then  she 
dropped  them  from  before  his  fixed  look,  and  said, 

"I  have  angered  you,  and  learned  some  of 
your  secrets,  but  it  was  not  my  fault ;  you  put 
me  on  the  business." 

"You  have  not  angered  me  in  the  least,  I 
assure  you,"  was  his  reply.  "  On  the  contrary, 
you  bring  me  very  good  news,  and  you  shall 
not  fail  to  have  your  reward  when  I  receive 
mine.  By-the-way,  I  suppose  that  we  shall 
both  have  to  wait  some  little  time." 

"Madame  was  urgent  about  making  haste." 

"  And  therother  was  not." 

"  She  is  so  calm  and  reserved,  I  can  hardly 
make  her  out." 

" How  did  the  conversation  end?" 

"Madame  was  to  get  the — the — things  as 
soon  as  she  could." 

"How  you  forget  the  word,  although  you 
took  the  pains  to  write  it  down,  which  so  fixes 
a  thing  in  the  memory.  Are  you  sure  that  you 
have  the  right  word  ?" 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right." 

"Look  again." 

"  I  know  I  am  right." 

"Look  again,  I  say." 

Somewhat  more  slowly  than  seemed  natu- 
ral, Henderson  took  the  paper  from  her  pocket, 
glanced  at  it  again,  and  was  about  to  replace  it. 

"Yes,  I  said  so--— coupons." 

He  snatched  her  wrist,  and  though  her  hand 
closed  on  the  paper,  he  forced  open  her  fingers 
and  took  the  paper. 

"How  absurd  you  are!"  he  said.  "Where 
my  interests  are  so  much  concerned,  is  it 
strange  that  I  should  desire  to  be  rightly  in- 
formed ?  Are  you  ashamed  of  my  seeing  your 
way  of  spelling  a  French  word — and  has  not 
Silvain  completed  your  education  ?" 

He  looked  at  the  paper  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  you  were  quite  correct,"  he  said,  gen- 
tly— "  quite." 

She  rubbed  her  wrist,  with  an  expression  of 
pain,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

"  What,  was  I  rough  ?  Nay,  I  can  not  have 
hurt  you.  I  should  never  forgive  myself. 
There,  there,  don't  be  angry.  You  have  done 
your  mission  admirably,  and  I  repeat  to  you,  you 
shall  not  lose  your  reward.  Well,  I  need  not 
detain  you.  I  will  send  for  you  when  I  want 
you  again.  Take  that  Napoleon,  and  buy  a 
ribbon  for  the  pretty  wrist  I  have  so  ill  treated. 
And  do  not  expose  me  to  the  wrath  of  Monsieur 
Silvain." 

He  pressed  the  coin  into  her  hand,  and  open- 
ing the  door,  rather  urged  her  departure — she 
this  time  seeming  inclined  to  linger. 

When  she  had  gone,  he  fastened  the  door, 
and  examined  the  scrap  of  paper  carefully. 

"  That  is  not  the  scrawl  of  a  lady's-maid,"  ho 
said. 
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Then  from  an  inner  pocket  he  took  out  two 
or  three  letters  and  compared  their  writing  with 
that  on  the  paper  he  had  seized. 

"Time  has  passed," he  said,  "and  hands  al- 
ter. But  I  believe  that  it  is  hers.  And  they 
are  laying  a  trap.  Henderson  was  to  remember 
the  word,  and  it  was  written  down  for  her,  be- 
fore she  was  sent  with  the  pretty  story.  What 
do  they  want  me  to  believe  ?  That  Madame 
means  to  rob  her  husband's  strong-box  of  some 
valuable  documents  in  order  to  pay  me  ?  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  why  should  she  not  do  it  ? 
The  scheme  would  be  a  very  sensible  one.  But 
that  infernal  scrap  of  paper;  and  why  would 
not  the  girl  give  it  me?  Let  me  balance  my 
convictions/' 

A  business  which  the  reader  will  gladly  leave 
him  to  perform  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AFTKR  a  fruitless  search  for  the  hotel  men- 
tioned by  Silvain,  as  that  at  which  a  letter 
would  be  left  for  Mr.  Lygon,  the  latter,  whose 


nature  was  unsuspicious,  endeavored  to  retain 
the  belief  that  a  hasty  message  had  been  mis- 
understood, and  that  the  Frenchman  had  acci- 
dentally directed  him  wrongly.  But  the  sor- 
row, the  excitement,  and  the  irritation  which 
Arthur  had  gone  through  since  his  wife's  de- 
parture from  England  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  some  darker  thoughts  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fore admitted  to  his  mind  took  the  place  of  the 
frank  and  unsuspecting  feeling  with  which  ho 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  state- 
ments of  others.  The  transition  was  unfortu- 
nate for  his  own  happiness,  for  a  nature  like; 
his,  once  warped,  often  proceeds  to  subtleties 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  which  tinge  subsequent, 
life  with  a  gloom  that  no  conviction  can  ever 
entirely  dispel.  The  steel  once  tarnished  may 
be  polished  never  so  carefully,  at  times  the  spots 
will  reappear  upon  the  blade. 

He  lost  little  time  in  returning  to  the  avenue. 

Expecting  that  Mrs.  Urquhart  might  be  de- 
nied to  him,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
leave  the  house  again  until  he  had  had  an  in- 
terview with  her.  But  her  part  had  been  as- 
signed to  her,  and  Lygon  was  at  once  admit- 
ted. 
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Bertha  rose,  gave  him  her  hand,  and  spoke 
before  he  had  time  to  address  her. 

"  Arthur,  what  must  you  have  thought  of  my 
unceremonious  flight?" 

"I  might  understand  that,  Bertha,"  he  said, 
almost  sternly,  "but  not  the  absence  of  anoth- 
er, whom  I  come  back  to  seek.  Where  is  Lau- 
ra?" 

"That  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you  ;  but  pray 
do  not  agitate  me,  for  I  am  very  ill." 

"You  have  only  to  answer  a  question." 

"First  I  must  tell  you  that  Henderson  is 
out  of  her  wits  with  alarm  at  the  terrible  mis- 
take she  has  committed.  She  caused  her  French 
lover,  Silvain,  to  deliver  to  you  a  message  that 
was  never  intended  for  yourself,  and  which  must 
have  taken  you  to  Paris  on  a  useless  errand. 
The  blunder  was,  I  believe,  his  rather  than  hers, 
and  the  message  was  for  a  friend  of  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart's,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  hunting  him 
up  about  some  railway  business." 

Lygon  looked  at  her  with  a  keen  glance. 

"  It  matters  little,  Bertha.  All  I  want  at  this 
moment  is  to  see  Laura.  Where  is  she  ?" 


"  She  has  gone  into  Paris — Henderson  says 
that  she  told  you  so." 

"Where  in  Paris?" 

"I  am  not  to  tell  you." 

"  Bertha,  what  kind  of  an  answer  is  that  ?" 
said  Lygon,  turning  white  with  anger. 

"You  may  frighten  me  to  death,"  said  Ber- 
tha, crying,  "but  I  can  make  you  no  other." 

"  Is  it — do  you  dare  to  tell  me — that  my  wife 
has  given  you  this  injunction?" 

"I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  am  not  to  say 
more." 

"Bertha,  beware  what  you  are  about!  The 
woman  who  lends  herself  to  help  a  separation 
of  man  and  wife  incurs  an  awful  responsibil- 
ity." 

"It  will  all  come  right,"  sobbed  Bertha; 
"but  do  be  patient." 

"Are  you  mad,  Bertha?  Patient,  with  a 
wife  whom  I  loved  better  than  my  life,  sudden- 
ly abandoning  her  home  and  her  children,  and 
hiding  herself  from  me,  as  if  she  were  criminal? 
I  command  you  to  disobey  any  orders,  and  tell 
me  where  my  wife  has  gone." 
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"You — you  have  no  right  to  command  me," 
stammered  Bertha. 

"No,"  said  Lygon,  more  calmly.  "That  is 
true.  But  Robert  Urquhart  has  a  right,  and  he 
shall  exert  it." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  merely  expressive 
of  determination,  but  Bertha's  conscience  read 
menace  in  it,  and  she  suddenly  sprang  to  his 
side  and  fell  on  her  knees. 

"No,  no,  Arthur.  For  God's  sake,  spare  me. 
He  will  kill  me." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  replied  Arthur  Ly- 
gon, astonished. 

"Nay,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Bertha, 
clutching  at  his  arm.  "You  came  here  pre- 
pared to  use  your  power. " 

"  My  power,"  repeated  Lygon,  in  sincere  be- 
wilderment. 

"You  told  me  that  you  knew  all,"  said  Ber- 
tha, agitated.  "But  I  implore  you,  Arthur, 
spare  me." 

Lygon's  mind  was  too  painfully  filled  with 
his  own  trouble  to  comprehend  hers  for  the  mo- 
ment. But  as  her  meaning  dawned  upon  him, 
he  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  said — there 
was  both  indignation  and  kindness  in  his  voice — 

"I  am  ashamed  to  understand  you,  Bertha. 
More  ashamed  that  you  should  be  able  to  think 
such  a  thought  of  me." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  reveal  to  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart—" 

"  Silence,  Bertha,  for  very  shame !  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  question  ?  Why, 
have  I  not  found  my  only  comfort  in  believing 
that  Laura  has  foolishly  come  over  here  in  or- 
der to  serve  you  in  some  mysterious  way,  and 
what  other  belief  could  make  me  forgive  her 
wild  step  ?  I  wish  to  know  nothing  but  where 
I  can  find  her.  Tell  me  that." 

"  If  I  refuse,  you  will  call  on  Robert  to  com- 
pel me?" 

"  You  will  not  refuse." 

"Indeed  I  must." 

"And  your  reason  for  refusing?"  said  Ly- 
gon, trembling  with  passion. 

"That  I  must  not  say." 

"  Bertha,  I  will  have  an  answer,  even  if  I  am 
driven  to  demand  it  through  your  husband.  I 
will  ask  him  for  nothing  but  that  simple  answer. 
It  will  be  your  own  act  if  he,  in  obtaining  it  for 
me,  asks  why  Laura  has  come  here." 

"  She  did  not  come  on  my  affairs,"  said  Ber- 
tha, in  an  undertone. 

"  What ! "  cried  Lygon,  fiercely.  ' '  Nay,  you 
are  not  speaking  truthfully,"  he  added,  in  a 
gentler  voice. 

"You  have  a  right  to  insult  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Urquhart,  piteonsly. 

"Neither  right  nor  wish, "was  his  reply; 
"but  you  must  not  play  with  my  feelings.  Let 
me  hear  the  truth  from  you." 

"  So  you  do.  It  is  not  on  my  business  that 
Laura  has  come  over,  but  on  her  own.  I  swear 
it  to  you." 

"Be  it  what  it  may,"  said  Arthur,  "I  am 
upon  her  traces,  and  I  must  find  her.  There 


is  no  time  for  soft  language,  Bertha.  I  must 
know  where  she  is,  and  I  once  more  demand  it 
of  you." 

"  You  will  compel  me  to  speak,"  gasped  poor 
Bertha,  terrified.  "There  is  no  kindness  in 
your  voice  now — " 

"Nor  in  my  heart,  nor  will  there  be  until  I 
am  satisfied." 

"  He  will  kill  me,"  muttered  Bertha. 

"What  is  this  madness?"  he  replied,  angri- 
ly. "You  are  only  asked  to  give  up  a  secret 
that  you  have  no  right  to  keep.  Five  words 
between  us  and  we  part  for  years.  Tell  me 
what  I  ask — but  beware  of  deceiving  me  again." 

"Again?"  said  Bertha,  looking  up  at  him 
with  tearful  eyes. 

"You  are  talking  to  gain  time,"  said  he,  im- 
petuously. "Do  you  think  I  believe  that  your 
adroit  servant  made  a  blunder  in  the  message? 
Now,  the  truth." 

'Laura  is  on  her  way  back  to  England." 
'  To  her  home.?" 
'I  do  not  know." 
'  Am  I  to  believe  this?"  said  he. 
'  Shall  I  swear  it  to  you  ?" 
'  No, "  said  Arthur,  with  a  certain  cynicism 
of  tone  which  struck  on  the  heart  of  Bertha. 

"  I  understand  you,"  she  said.  "You  think 
tli  at — that  an  oath  would  have  no  terror  for  me. 
But  you  are  wrong,  and  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth  now.  Laura  is  returning  to  England. 
You  can  not  follow  her  to-night,  for  the  last 
train  has  left.  Look  at  the  paper  for  yourself." 

"Mrs.  Urquhart,"  said  he,  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort suppressing  all  manifestation  of  feeling, 
"I  must  hear  more  from  you.  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  more,  and  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
I  do  ask  more.  My  own  heart  furnishes  me 
with  excuse  for  aught  that  may  seem  harsh, 
and  I  can  bear  to  be  trifled  with  no  longer. 
Tell  me  the  business  which  brought  my  wife  to 
France." 

"I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Urquhart. 

"That  must  be  false.  You  have  no  secrets 
between  you." 

"This  is  one,  Arthur.  If  I  made  a  guess  I 
might  deceive  you,  which  I  have  no  wish  to 
do—" 

"Well,"  said  he,  thinking  a  gleam  of  light 
might  be  afforded  him. 

"It  may  be — I  almost  suppose  it  is — some- 
thing about  my  father." 

"About  Mr.  Vernon?" 

"Yes.  When  he  came  over  to  France  dur- 
ing his  troubles,  he  was  engaged  in  a  dark*  plot 
against  the  Government.  I  never  understood 
it,  but  there  were  oaths  and  secrets,  and  the  po- 
lice knew  all  about  it.  From  what  Laura  has 
said,  and  it  was  very  little,  I  think  that  she  has 
been  summoned  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
but  more  I  know  not.  I  do  know  that  she  has 
accomplished  her  business,  and  is  returning." 

"I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  you 
speak  truthfully  or  not ;  but  remember,  your 
story  will  be  tested  in  j^few  days." 
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"Do  not  threaten  me  until  you  find  I  de- 
serve it." 

"  It  will  then  be  too  late  for  threats,"  said 
Arthur  Lygon.  "  Remember  that ;  and  if  you 
are  withholding  the  truth  from  me,  you  have 
still  an  opportunity  of  setting  yourself  right." 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  know,"  said  Bertha, 
"except  Laura's  address  in  Paris,  and  that 
would  be  of  no  use  to  you,  because  she  will 
have  left  before  you  could  reach  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Arthur.  "  Still  give  it 
me,  as  proof  that  the  rest  of  the  story  is  true." 

Bertha  took  a  card  from  among  several  that 
lay  in  a  China  basket,  and  gave  it  to  Lygon. 
lie  saw  that  it  was  a  woman's  card,  with  an  ad- 
dress, aud  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  There  are  no  more  trains,"  Bertha  repeated. 
' ;  You  will  stay  here  to-night,  though  it  will  be 
sad  for  you,  Robert  being  away,  and  my  being 
so  ill.  But  we  will  make  you  as  comfortable 
as  we  can." 

"I  thank  you,  Bertha;  but  no.  I  shall  be 
off  by  the  earliest  train,  and  it  would  disturb 
your  household.  I  will  sleep  in  the  town  here, 
and  trouble  no  one.  Farewell !  If  you  are  be- 
having loyally  to  me  now,  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  to  you — or,  better,  of  show- 
ing you  that  you  .retain  a  friend,  although — " 

"Although  Laura  will  be  ordered  never  to 
see  or  correspond  with  me  again." 

"  I  am  too  much  in  the  dark  to  speak  of  the 
future,  but  no  one  as  yet  has  had  a  right  to  call 
me  a  harsh  judge.  What  I  may  be  under  dis- 
loyal treatment,  I  know  not." 

"  If  you  knew  all,  Arthur,  you  would  indeed 
pity  me." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  should,  if  I  only  knew 
that  you  were  a  wife  who  dares  not  tell  her 
husband  every  thought  of  her  heart.  I  do  in- 
deed pity  you,  Bertha." 

"  Laura  tells  you  every  thought  of  hers," 
said  Bertha,  holding  his  hand. 

"  I  believed  so.  I  believe  that  she  will  do  so. 
When  I  believe  that  she  ceases  to  do  so  I  shall 
have  no  wife.  Farewell,  Bertha!" 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  went  out  into  the 
now  lovely  summer  night. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Hawkesley  had  departed  on  her 
visit  to  her  father  at  Canonbury,  her  husband, 
after  making  short  work  with  the  end  of  an 
article  in  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  was 
strongly  yet  affectionately  recommended  by  him 
to  set  itself  in  order  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
started  for  his  walk  to  Brompton,  to  visit  Laura's 
children.  But  a  man  must  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, more  or  less,  whatever  may  be  happening 
to  his  friends,  and  in  the  Park  Hawkesley  en- 
countered the  manager  of  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  the  London  theatres. 

"  Stand  and  deliver !"  said  Mr.  Aventayle. 
"I  see  a  manuscript  in  your  pocket,  and  of 


course  it  is  the  piece  you  have  promised  me 
so  long.  This  is  not  exactly  in  your  way  from 
Maida  Hill  to  the  theatre ;  but  perhaps  you 
were  going  to  read  out  to  yourself  sub  tegmine 
fagif 

"  This  is  not  a  manuscript,"  said  the  author, 
laughing.  "Do  you  think  I  would  trust  my- 
self with  valuables  in  solitary  places  where  man- 
agers and  such  like  walk  about?  This  is  a 
kaleidoscope,  which  affords  you  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  introducing  an  appropriate  quota- 
tion: 

'Each  change  of  many-colored  life  he  drew.'  " 
"But  he — meaning  you — did  nothing  of  the 
sort.     There's  no  getting  any  thing  out  of  you. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  care  about  money. " 

"  Not  the  least.  If  I  take  it,  that  is  only 
for  form's  sake.  I  write  purely  to  do  my  fellow- 
creatures  good." 

"Do  me  some,  and  give  me  a  good  piece," 
said  Mr.  Aventayle.  "  We  want  it  particularly 
just  now." 

' '  Just  now  I  am  particularly  busy,  my  dear 
Aventayle. " 

"Of  course  you  are.  But,  come,  promise, 
and  then  I  shall  get  it." 

"I  can  not  say,  to  a  week,  when  I  can  take 
it  up." 

' '  I  don't  want  you  to  say  to  a  week — say  it 
to  me.  Laughs,"  added  Mr.  Aventayle,  mock- 
ingly quoting  a  stage  direction. 

"  If  you  can  make  such  epigrams  as  that,  you 
might  write  your  own  pieces,"  said  Hawkesley, 
"  and  not  try  to  demoralize  me  by  giving  me 
such  work.  But  walk  with  me  this  way,  that's 
a  good  fellow,  for  I  have  a  call  over  yonder  to 
make." 

"  What,  at  the  French  Embassy?  Going  to 
ask  the  embassador  for  the  loan  of  a  few  French 
plays,"  laughed  Aventayle,  a  gentlemanly  and 
accomplished  man,  out  of  whom  not  even  the 
troubled  politics  of  management  had  been  able 
to  make  what  the  necessity  of  self-defense 
makes  of  a  good  many  of  us,  both  in  and  out 
of  management.  They  walked  on  in  coiripan- 
ionship. 

"Nonsense  apart,  Hawkesley,  I  should  be 
very  glad  of  a  piece  from  you  just  now.  We  are 
getting  capital  houses  to  the  Bright  Poker,  and 
long  may  they  last ;  but  I  want  to  be  ready  with 
something  else  the  moment  that  flags." 

"  I  can't  write  Bright  Pokers.  I  am  a  mor- 
al man,  and  the  father  of  a  family." 

"  There's  nothing  immoral  in  our  piece,  come, 
young  virtuous.  You  have  not  seen  it." 
"  I  have,  three  times." 
"  More  shame  to  you,  if  it  isn't  correct. 
Shows  your  real  nature.  But  the  fact  is,  there 
is  not  an  objectionable  word  in  the  whole  thing." 
"  No.  But  the  plot  is  simply  an  illustration 
of  how  a  married  woman  can  conceal  a  dis- 
graceful intrigue  by  the  most  enormous  lying." 
"Ah,  and  don't  she  lie  well?  But  it's  a 
French  notion,  and  French  morals  are  admit- 
ted duty  free." 

"Very  neat,  but  proves  nothing,  except,  as 
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I  say.  Avcntaylc,  that  you  ought  to  write  your 
own  pieces." 

"I  prefer  paying  you.  And  I  don't  pay 
badly,  do  I,  come  ?" 

"No,  on  the  contrary.  But  let  us  see,  you 
have  been  debilitating  your  company,  haven't 
you?" 

"No  such  thing;  so  there's  not  that  excuse 
for  you." 

"  I  saw  in  a  paper  that  Mrs.  Dumbarton  was 
leaving  you." 

"Well,  she  doesn't  attract,  and  she  doesn't 
play  half  as  well  as  she  did." 

"You  thought  differently  at  Easter." 

"  Certainly,  because  she  was  then  coming  to 
me,  and  now  she's  going  away.  If  she  comes 
back  at  Christmas,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  think 
about  her  as  I  thought  in  March,  namely,  that 
she  is  a  capital  actress,  and  a  very  disagreeable 
woman.  That  is  the  only  change  in  my  com- 
pany, Hawkesley  of  Maida  Hill." 

"No,  no,  Salter  told  me  that  Miss  Pinnock 
was  leaving  you." 

"  Salter  lied.  Miss  Pinnock  some  time  ago 
got  from  her  Catechism  to  her  Marriage  Serv- 
ice, and  the  result  may  detain  her  at  home  for  a 
moon  or  so,  but  she  will  be  quite  ready  to  play 
your  young  lady.  Any  other  mean  excuse  for 
not  getting  to  work  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  look  up  some  jottings  I  made  for 
a  piece,  and  let  you  know  whether  I  see  my 
way  in  it." 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Aventayle,  taking  out  a  memorandum -book. 
"You  will  state  to  me  here,  with  your  foot  upon 
your  native  park,  and  your  name  Me  Hawkes- 
ley, what  day  I  am  to  receive  the  first  act. 
Now  let  me  write  it  down." 

"You  shall  have  the  first  when  you  have  the 
rest.  They  say  women  and  fools  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  see  any  thing  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  though  you  are  neither  woman  nor 
fool,  I  have  a  prejudice  for  extending  the  rule 
to  people  who  have  to  get  up  a  play." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  should  not  think  of  look- 
ing at  your  manuscript  until  I  got  the  whole 
of  it.  But  I  like  to  have  an  installment  under 
lock  and  key.  When  will  you  hand  over  the 
whole  ?" 

"Don't  tie  me  down,  that's  a  good  fellow. 
I'll  not  lose  time." 

"Will  it  be  a  full  piece?" 

"Yes,  I  will  use  as  many  of  your  stars  as  I 
can,  never  fear." 

"  None  of  your  scoffs.  It  is  the  best  company 
in  London,  which  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley of  Maida  Hill,  why  I  apply  to  the  best  au- 
thor to  write  for  it.  Give  me  an  idea  of  the 
scenery,  and  I  will  set  Vister  to  work." 

' '  Well — first  act,  before  a  gentleman's  coun- 
try-house." 

"  Manly  sports  on  the  lawn,  greased  pole,  and 
leg  of  mutton,  running  in  sacks,  and  all  that. 
Or,  I  say,  take  it  into  Scotland,  and  let  the  ten- 
ants be  putting  the  stone,  tossing  the  caber,  and 
so  on.  The  Highland  dresses  will  look  well." 


"Keep  such  things  for  your  pantomimes, 
Sir,  and  don't  seek  to  degrade  the  drama.  Upon 
second  thoughts,  I  don't  mind  some  targets,  and 
girls  in  archery  costume,  only  your  girls  are  such 
guys." 

"I  tell  you  that  you  don't  know  the  com- 
pany. Little  Fanny  Tudor  is  as  pretty  a  girl 
as  is  on  the  stage,  and  then  there's  Maria  Lin- 
coln, come,  and  Julia  Greening,  come,  and  Loo 
Fennell,  come.  If  those  girls  are  guys,  I  wish 
it  was  fifth  of  November  all  the  year  round." 

"I  forgot  your  resources.  Well,  make  a 
pretty  house,  and  a  lawn,  and  have  Fanny,  and 
Maria,  and  Julia,  aud  Loo  taught  some  shoot- 
ing, and  I  will  let  you  know  about  the  second 
act  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"But  make  it  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  sun- 
shiny lawn  as  you  can.  You  couldn't  lay  the 
next  scene  down  a  coal-pit,  could  you  ?" 

"And  end  with  an  explosion  of  fire-damp, 
and  call  the  piece  '  Davy's  Lamp.'  Thank  you." 

"Hm,"  said  the  manager,  "many  a  good 
word  is  spoken  in  jest,  and  if  I  don't  have  a 
fire-damp  explosion  before  long — never  mind. 
Do  you  copyright  the  suggestion." 

"No,  I  present  it  to  you." 

The  manager,  with  a  look  of  affected  solem- 
nity of  the  most  awful  description,  made  a  note 
in  his  pocket-book. 

" By-the-way, "  he  said,  closing  it,  "I  have 
something  else  to  say  to  you,  which  is  also  of  a 
professional  kind.  I  have  had  a  piece  sent  to 
me  by  a  man  whose  name  I  never  heard ;  but 
the  drama  is  full  of  good  stuff,  only  crudely  put 
together.  I  have  a  strong  notion  that  it  would 
do,  but  it  wants  manipulation.  Would  you 
give  it  a  look  over,  and  see  whether  you  agree 
with  me  ?  If  you  would  do  the  necessary  work 
to  it  yourself,  of  course  it  should  be  worth  your 
while,  but  any  how  look  it  over." 

"  Send  it  me.     Who's  the  man?" 

"His  name  is  Adair.  Probably  a  nom  de 
plume.  But  he  is  a  very  smart  fellow,  and  has 
a  genius  for  '  situation.'  Also  he  writes  a 
beautiful  hand,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  every  friend  of  mine." 

"Distrust  any  man  who  writes  too  good  a 
hand ;  that  is,  a  hand  in  the  least  degree  better 
than  mine." 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  distrust  him;  but  if  you 
think  as  well  of  his  piece  as  I  do,  I  shall  also 
be  very  happy  to  play  it." 

"Then  you  can  give  me  a  couple  of  months 
longer  for  mine." 

"  Not  an  hour.  If  you  were  ready  to-day,  I 
would  underling  it  to-morrow,  and  I  will  on 
Monday,  if  you  will  give  me  the  title.  There 
is  confidence." 

"Assurance,  you  mean,"  said  Hawkesley, 
laughing.  "But  I'll  think  of  you.  I  am  go- 
ing to  call  in  Gurdon  Terrace,  on  some  little 
people." 

"Will  you  like  to  give  them  a  box?"  said 
the  good-natured  Aventayle.  "I  dare  say  I 
have  got  one." 

"  Sorry  you  have  any  to  give  away ;  but  I 
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will  take  it  notwithstanding,  as  they  are  too 
young  to  be  hurt  by  your  bright  poker. 
Thanks." 

They  parted,  and  Charles  Hawkesley  went 
on  to  Lygon's  house. 

"Uncle  Charles!"  cried  Fred,  with  a  great 
shout,  as  his  friend  entered.  "Walter,"  he 
bawled,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "here's  Uncle 
Charles!" 

Walter  was  immediately  heard  jumping  down 
stairs  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  with  intermediate 
lumps  at  the  landings. 

"Easy  to  see  that  mamma  and  papa  are 
away,  Master  Walter,  by  the  way  you  come 
down.  How  are  you,  my  boy?" 

"Oh,  all  right,"  said  Walter.  "How's 
Aunty  ?" 

"Very  well.  Will  you  come  to  us  to-mor- 
row, and  spend  the  day?" 

"I  will,"  said  Fred,  promptly. 

"  Who  asked  you  ?"  said  his  uncle,  laughing. 

"I  had  rather  not  come,  uncle,"  said  Wal- 
ter. "Papa  and  mamma  might  come  home 
while  I  was  away." 

"And  don't  you  think  they  could  bear  to 
wait  for  you  till  night  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Walter,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
"but  I  couldn't  bear  to  wait  for  them." 

"My  boy,  I  dare  say  it  is  lonely  for  you," 
said  Charles  Hawkesley,  taking  his  hand,  "  but 
of  course  they  will  soon  be  back." 

"Have  you  heard  from,  them  yet,  uncle?" 
said  Walter,  anxiously. 

"Well,  no ;  but  the  reason  for  that  of  course 
is,  that  as  they  must  be  coming  home  so  soon 
they  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  write.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Price,"  he  said  to  the  domestic,  a 
very  respectable  and  kindly-looking  woman — 
just  the  person  to  be  left  in  charge  of  children, 
and  extremely  unlikely  to  invoke  any  form  of 
Bogey  to  aid  her. 

"That  would  be  a  very  good  reason,  Sir," 
she  said.  "Could  I  speak  to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment?" she  added. 

"Certainly,  Price.  I'll  come  to, you  boys 
directly ;  stop  here  in  the  dining-room,"  said 
Hawkesley,  and  he  went  into  the  little  room 
with  the  servant. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  the  liberty, 
Sir—" 

"  No  liberty,  Price.     What  can  I  do  ?" 

"You  said  you  had  not  heard  from  master 
or  mistress,  Sir." 

"I  have  not,  nor  has  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  and  I 
thought  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lygon  might  have 
returned,  and  I  walked  over  t<^see.  Any  thing 
wanted  that  we  can  do  ?" 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  overbold, 
Sir,"  said  Price,  closing  the  door,  "but  there 
are  some  very  strange  things  going  about,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  they  should  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  dear  children ;  and  if  you  did 
not  think  that  my  mistress  would  be  back  soon, 
and  it  would  not  be  putting  you  out  of  your 
way,  it  might  be  best  for  them  to  stop  at  your 
house  with  their  cousins." 


"That  was  what  I  came  to  tell  them,  but 
certainly  not  for  any  reason  like  yours.  What 
do  you  mean,  Price  ?" 

"  You  have  heard  nothing,  Sir,  about  my  mis- 
tress ?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  her  father  accidentally 
mentions  in  a  letter  that  he  has  not  heard  of 
her,  or  from  Walter,  lately." 

"  That's  Mr.  Vernon,  Sir." 

"To  be  sure — who  else?" 

"And  it  was  he,"  said  Price,  "who  came 
here  late  last  night.  I  judged  as  much  from 
the  description." 

"  Came  to  see  the  children  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  they  were  in  bed,  and  I  had  gone 
out  to  get  some  things  in.  Mr.  Vernon  came 
in  a  way  very  unlike  a  gentleman — I  mean  he 
rang  the  servants'  bell,  and  when  Eliza  answer- 
ed it,  he  only  said  he  wished  to  know  if  all  was 
right.  She  did  not  know  him,  and  thought 
there  was  some  trick  of  a  thief,  so  she  very 
properly  put  the  chain  up  and  let  him  speak 
across  it.  He  asked  some  curious  questions 
which  she  did  not  quite  understand,  and  said 
we  were  to  write  to  Canonbury,  which  gave  me 
the  clew." 

"But  there  is  nothing  to  be  uneasy  about  in 
that.  He  evidently  did  not  wish  to  alarm  any 
body,  but  wanted  to  satisfy  himself.  He  is  an 
odd  man,  but  very  kind-hearted." 

' '  I  can  not  see  why  he  should  ring  the  serv- 
ants' bell,"  persisted  Price. 

"Perhaps  he  took  it  for  the  visitors'  bell." 

"Maybe,  Sir,  but  I  can  not  say  I  like  appear- 
ances," replied  the  domestic.  "However,  that 
would  not  be  much,  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
I  should  not  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  about 
it  if  it  had  not  happened  to  tally,  as  I  may  say, 
with  what  you  said." 

"But  you  spoke  of  strange  things,  Price. 
There's  nothing  very  strange  in  a  grandfather 
coming  to  inquire  after  his  grandchildren,  ring- 
ing the  wrong  bell  by  mistake,  and  frightening 
a  girl  who  did  not  know  him." 

"No,  Sir,  there  is  not.  But  I  wish  that  was 
all.  The  tradespeople  in  the  neighborhood  have 
heard  something  else,  and  it  has  been  brought 
to  me.  I  only  wish  it  could  have  been  kept  to 
me,  and  I  know  I  used  that  language  to  Eliza, 
for  repeating  some  of  it,  that  a  woman  should 
not  use  to  a  young  girl  unless  she  richly  de- 
serves it." 

"I  know  well,  Price,  that  you  would  be  as 
much  vexed  at  any  false  rumors  that  affected  the 
house  of  your  master  as  he  himself  could  be." 

"  I  hope  so,  Sir,  for  he  and  my  mistress  have 
been  as  kind  as  kind  could  be  to  me,  and  mine 
I  may  say,  for  Mr.  Lygon  got  my  half-brother 
Henry  a  place  on  the  railway ;  and  as  for  my 
mistress,  when  I  was  ill,  no  sister  of  her  own 
could  have  been  better  nursed.  And  there 
ought  to  be  a  law  for  making  people  hold  their 
tongues,  unless  they  can  prove  it,"  said  Price. 
getting  a  little  confused  in  her  usually  excellent 
English. 

"Prove  what,  Price?" 
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"  Sir,"  said  she,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  I  don't 
believe  a  syllable  of  it,  and  if  it  were  true,  there 
is  something  at  the  bottom  that  we  know  no- 
thing about ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  all  a  wicked 
lie.  But  some  of  the  tradespeople  that  we  deal 
with  have  had  a  hint  that  Mrs.  Lygon  will  not 
come  back." 

' '  I  should  like  six  words  with  any  of  them 
who  have  dared  to  circulate  such  a  slander," 
said  Hawkesley,  "and  you  will  tell  me  their 
names." 

"It  is  very  strange,  Sir,  that  three  of  them 
should  all  have  heard  of  it  at  once — that  is,  Tur- 
ton,  the  baker,  and  two  others.  But  what  is 
strangest  is,  that  Watkins,  the  grocer,  should 
have  heard  it,  because  we  have  dealt  with  him 
only  for  about  ten  days,  and  my  mistress  has 
been  there  only  once,  with  Miss  Clara." 

"  That  would  certainly  look  as  if — but,  Price, 
you  may  speak  frankly  to  me,  indeed  it  is  your 
place  to^do  so.  What  do  you  understand  to  be 
meant  by  'not  coming  back?'" 

"Well,  Sir,  people  who  like  to  spread  such 
stories  are  generally  cowardly  as  well  as  base, 
and  take  great  care  what  words  they  use  that 
may  be  brought  against  them.  I  dare  say  that 
if  my  mistress  were  home  to-morrow,  as  I  heart- 
ily hope  she  may  be,  and  any  thing  was  said  to 
one  of  the  tradesmen  about  the  report,Mie  would 
pretend  to  be  horridly  shocked  at  being  accused, 
and  swear  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing,  and  very  likely  want  to  punish  any  poor 
servant  who  had  mentioned  what  he  said.  But 
a  good  deal  can  be  said  without  many  words. 
I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  such  a  thing,  Sir,  but 
the  story  is  that  Mrs.  Lygon  has  gone  off  with 
a  gentleman." 

"  Run  away  from  her  husband  ?" 

"It  comes  to  that." 

"What  scoundrels  these  fellows  must  be! 
One  wonders  that  their  own  interest  does  not 
shut  their  mouths." 

"  I  thought  of  that,  Sir,  but  it  seems  the  no- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Lygon  will  give  up  the  house 
and  go  away,  so  there  will  not  be  much  more  to 
be  got  out  of  us.  But  not  a  shilling  from  this 
house  shall  be  spent  in  any  of  their  shops  again, 
unless  my  mistress  chooses  to  do  it  after  she 
has  heard  of  their  slandering  tongues." 

"Well,  Price,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  story  is  a  confounded  and  malicious  lie,  and 
we  will  think  hereafter  about  punishing  those 
who  have  dared  to  spread  it.  Meantime  you 
had  better  adhere  to  what  Mr.  Lygon  told  you, 
and  say,  from  me  if  you  like,  that  as  there  is  no 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  lady  whom  your 
mistress  went  to  visit,  she  has  to  remain  in  the 
country." 

"  That  I  certainly  will,  Sir,  and  gladly." 

"And  for  fear  such  a  notion  should  reach  the 
children,  I  will  take  them  back  with  me.  Send 
them  over  a  carpet-bag  to  my  house  with  what 
they  will  want  for  three  or  four  days.  I  trust 
that  their  mother  will  be  back  before  that,  to 
see  after  them." 

"  It  would  be  too  bold  in  me  to  ask  you,  now 


I  have  told  you  every  thing,  whether  this  news 
breaks  on  you  for  the  first  time,  Sir?" 

"Price,  you  are  a  faithful  and  trust- worthv 
person,  and  deserve  every  confidence  I  can  place 
in  you.  Your  mistress  has  no  more  gone  away 
with  a  gentleman,  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
rascals  use  the  word,  than  you  have ;  but  I  have 
a  reason  of  my  own  for  thinking  that  she  has 
made  an  enemy  of  a  very  bad  and  malicious 
person,  who  has  somehow  heard  of  her  absence, 
and  takes  advantage  of  it  to  spread  lies.  When 
the  time  comes,  we  will  punish  that  person  in  a 
way  that  shall  satisfy  every  body.  Meantime 
we  must  be  prudent." 

' '  My  mistress  have  an  enemy !  I  am  sure, 
Sir,  that  she  has  never  done  any  thing  to  de- 
serve one." 

"Never;  but  that  is  no  rule,  Price." 

"  I  will  pack  the  carpet-bag  for  Master  Fred, 
Sir,  and  Master  Walter,  if  he  will  go." 

"What  makes  you  think  that  he  will  not 
wish  to  go  ?" 

"You  heard  what  he  said,  Sir." 

"Ah,  yes ;  he  is  a  very  good,  affectionate  lad, 
but  he  must  not  stay  moping  here,  especially 
under  the  circumstances." 

Mr.  Hawkesley  intimated  to  the  boys  that 
they  should  accompany  him  to  Maida  Hill. 
Usually  such  an  announcement  from  him  was  a 
subject  of  exultation,  for  in  addition  to  the  en- 
joyments of  his  cheerful  house  (one  in  which, 
as  Mr.  Vernon  had  written,  there  was  a  hermet- 
ically sealed  study,  which  prevented  Hawkes- 
ley from  being  the  terror  and  bugbear  of  every 
body  who  played  a  tune  or  laughed  a  laugh 
during  the  author's  hours  of  work)  the  evening 
was  often  made  brilliant  by  a  visit  to  some  thea- 
tre, and  the  still  more  exquisite  delight  of  a 
manly  supper  with  uncle  at  some  oyster-room 
or  other  place  of  terrible  Sybaritism. 

"  Would  you  take  Fred,  uncle  ?"  said  Walter : 
"I  had  rather  stay  at  home." 

"  My  dear  boy,  your  parents  would  much  pre- 
fer your  coming  to  us." 

"They  have  not  told  you  so,  uncle." 

"No,  my  dear  Walter.  But  you  must  be 
quite  sure  that  your  aunt  and  I  know  what 
would  please  them." 

"I  think  you  only  say  it  in  kindness,  uncle, 
because  you  think  that  we  are  dull  here.  Fred 
is,  and  I  wish  you'd  take  him  off;  but  I  am  not 
dull  at  all,  and  I  am  writing  out  something  that 
I  know  papa  will  like." 

"But  you  can  write  at  my  house  as  well  as 
here — better,  as  you  have  said  more  than  once, 
Sir,  don't  you  recollect?" 

"Ah,  that  was  in  the  days  when  this  house 
was  happy,"  said  Walter,  bursting  into  a  parox- 
ysm of  tears,  and  throwing  himself  into  his  un- 
cle's arms. 

"When  this  house  was  happy,"  repeated 
Charles  Hawkesley,  holding  the  sobbing  boy 
kindly,  and  striving  to  calm  him.  "  Why,  this 
house  has  always  been  happy,  and  is  going  to 
be  happy  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  What 
can  you  be  thinking  of,  Walter?" 
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"  Will  she  ever  come  back  ?"  faltered  Walter, 
shaken  with  his  agitation. 

"  Mamma.  Why,  of  course  she  will.  What 
has  put  such  a  strange  idea  into  your  head? 
For  shame,  Walter.  It  is  a  baby's  question 
when  its  mother  goes  out  of  the  room,  not  the 
question  of  a  school-boy  who  reads  Eutropius." 

"Whisper,  uncle,"  said  Walter,  clutching 
Hawkcsley's  hand  convulsively,  "and  don't  let 
little  Fred  hear.  A  boy  I  know  told  me  that 
it  was  all  about  London  that  mamma  had  run 
away." 

"  And  where  did  you  hit  that  boy  ?" 

"  Ah'a !"  said  Walter,  with  a  sort  of  spasmod- 
ic langh,  and  a  proud  smile  through  his  tears  ; 
"  he  was  thirteen,  but  that  didn't  help  him,  un- 
cle. I  blacked  his  eye,  and  as  for  what  he  got 
in  the  mouth,  look  here,"  and  he  showed  his 
knuckles,  which  were  still  bleeding. 

"  Sent  him  down,  I  hope." 

"  He  fell  down  and  wouldn't  get  up,  and  I 
kicked  him  soundly.  I  hope  it  wasn't  coward- 
ly, uncle,  to  kick  him  when  he  was  down,  but 
it  wasn't  my  fault  that  he  wouldn't  get  up.  A 
butcher  said  it  was  right,"  added  the  boy,  pen- 
sively and  gravely. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ON  the  day  following  that  of  Adair's  inter- 
view with  Henderson,  at  which  he  had  extract- 
ed the  scrap  of  paper  from  the  reluctant  hand 
of  the  lady's  maid,  Ernest,  who  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  the  little  inn  at  Versailles,  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  visitor.  This  was  M. 
Silvain,  who  presented  himself  with  considera- 
ble sternness  of  manner.  The  symptom  was 
not  lost  on  the  observant  Adair,  but  he  had  his 
own  reasons  for  being  very  little  affected  by  any 
change  of  bearing  in  the  usually  polite  and  def- 
erential perfumer. 

"Ah,  the  dear  Alphonse!"  said  Adair,  in 
French,  the  language  in  which  their  subsequent 
conversation  was  conducted,  and  which  Ernest 
Adair  spoke  with  perfect  facility. 

M.  Silvain  bowed  slightly,  upon  which  Adair 
rose,  mockingly  returned  an  elaborate  salute, 
and  then,  resuming  his  seat,  proceeded  to  make 
a  cigarette. 

"I  wish  to  be  favored  with  your  attention, 
Monsieur,"  said  Silvain,  coldly. 

"You  have  it,  my  good  Alphonse.  Have 
you  discovered  a  new  hair-dye,  or  does  some 
confiding  victim  to  your  last  invention  in  that 
line  threaten  you  with  the  tribunals  ?" 

"I  am  not  here  to  badiner,  Monsieur." 

"  Is  that  a  grateful  answer,  when  a  friend 
anticipates  your  griefs,  and  prepares  to  solace 
them?" 

"  Before  we  separate  you  will  need  another 
preparation,  M.  Adair." 

"  For  my  hair?" 

"I  forbid  you  to  jest  at  my  profession,  Mon- 


sieur, or  on  any  other  subject  at  the  present 
moment." 

"  Jjiavolo  /"  said  Adair,  opening  his  eyes. 
"Let  us  hear  more,  and  shall  I  order  you  some 
absinthe  ?  It  is  very  bad,  but  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  deleterious  liquids." 

"I  repeat  to  you,  M.  Adair,  that  I  forbid 
jesting." 

"Well,  if  you  will  neither  be  consoled  nor 
treated,  the  tribune  is  to  you.  Speak." 

"I  hnd  thought  you,  M.  Adair,  with  certain 
drawbacks,  for  which  I  know  how  to  make  al- 
lowances, a  man  of  honor." 

"I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  kept  your  se- 
crets. Nobody  has  learned  from  me  how  you 
color  the  violet  pomade.  I  only  refuse  to  use 
it." 

"  You  seek  to  enrage  me,  M.  Adair,  but  you 
have  already  done  so  more  effectually  than  by 
your  coarse  taunts." 

"Enraged you,  Alphonse  ! — you,  the  pattern 
of  all  that  is  soft  and  amiable.  Nay,  then  I 
am  a  wretch  indeed,  and  miserable  to  the  low- 
est extent.  De  profundis  I  implore  you  to  tell 
me  my  crime ;  only  break  it  to  me  gently, 
knowing  the  feminine  tenderness  of  my  heart." 

"The  word  is  well  chosen,  M.  Adair,  by  a 
man  who  commits  a  brutal  outrage  upon  a  wo- 
man." 

"  And  who  has  done  such  a  truly  shocking 
thing  ?" 

"You  yourself,  Monsieur,  and  in  this  very 
apartment." 

"I  begin  to  think,  my  fabulous  Alphonse, 
that  my  hospitable  offer  of  refreshment  was 
something  more  than  superfluous,  and  that  you 
were  wise  to  decline  it.  I  would  not  presume 
to  dictate,  but  I  think  that  the  interests  of  our 
trade  may  suffer  if  we  indulge  too  freely  in  the 
sensuous  pleasures,  at  least  during  business 
hours." 

This  was  said  very  indolently,  and  the  punc- 
tuation supplied  by  light  puffs  of  smoke. 

"Your  insolence,  Monsieur,  will  not  deter 
me  from  the  purpose  I  have  come  for,"  returned 
Silvain,  who,  though  pale  with  anger,  preserved 
much  composure  of  deportment. 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  deter  you  from 
any  thing,  my  dear  Alphonse,"  replied  Adair. 
"  I  can  not  charge  myself  with  habitually  keep- 
ing you  out  of  mischief.  But  tipsiness  is  such 
an  exceedingly  objectionable  frailty,  that  a 
friend's  ardor  may  be  pardoned." 

"A  friend,  M.  Adair.  That  name  is  never 
again  to  be  used  between  us." 

"Exactly  as  you  please,  Alphonse.  Per- 
haps you  are  right.  Real  friends  need  no  pa- 
rade of  their  affectionate  sentiments." 

"  In  this  apartment,  M.  Adair,  you  dared  to 
permit  yourself,  yesterday,  to  outrage  a  woman 
whom  you  were  bound  to  treat  with  respect.'' 

"  You  are  rather  a  tiresome  raconteur,  Al- 
phonse. You  told  me  this  just  now,  with  a 
slight  deduction.  A  narrative  should  advance 
— and  one  would  think  a  perfumer  understood 
fiction." 
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"  It  is  no  fiction,  Monsieur.  Do  you  dare  to 
deny  having  wrenched  from  a  young  girl's  hand 
a  certain  paper  ?" 

"  Suppose  I  denied  it?" 

"That  would  be  a  fresh  insult,  because  you 
would  charge  her  with  a  falsehood  of  which  she 
^  incapable.  Do  you  know  that  ?" 

"Indeed,  M.  Silvain,  with  all  apologies  to 
you,  I  know  of  no  falsehood  of  which  any  fe- 
male is  incapable." 

"The  sentiment  is  worthy  of  you,  M.  Adair. 
But  spare  yourself  the  unnecessary  trouble. 
Mademoiselle  Matilde  has  informed  me,  some- 
what reluctantly,  of  your  conduct,  and  I  am 
here." 

"Well,"  said  Ernest,  emitting  a  large  puff 
of  smoke. 

"  Had  you  been  the  man  of  honor  I  had  sup- 
posed you,  this  conversation  would  have  been 
needless." 

"  It  is." 

"That  is  false,  Monsieur.  It  would  have 
been  needless,  for  you  would  at  once  have  made 
your  reparation,  and  charged  me  with  apology. 
I  do  not  observe  that  you  are  in  the  slightest 
hurry  to  do  either." 

"Did  you  ever  observe  me  in  the  slightest 
hurry  about  any  thing  ?" 

' '  Again,  I  repeat,  Monsieur,  that  I  will  not 
be  provoked  into  anger,  and  I  invite  you  to  take 
the  course  which  is  due  to  the  young  person  you 
have  injured." 

"  I  have  injured  nobody,  and  you  are  a  fool, 
Alphonse." 

"We  shall  see  presently,  M.  Adair." 

"  As  you  please ;  but  I  warn  you  that  I  was 
reading  something  much  more  pleasant  than 
your  conversation,  and  I  may  easily  be  fatigued 
by  a  repetition  of  your  absurdities.  Have 
some  absinthe,  and  go  aw*ay  and  become  toler- 
able." 

"I  may  have  the  misfortune  to  fatigue  you 
without  much  conversation,  M.  Adair.  But  I 
prefer  to  act  in  the  first  place  with  considera- 
tion. You  deprived  Mademoiselle  Matilde  of 
a  paper." 

"What,  again?" 

"You  will  at  once  deposit  that  paper  in  my 
hands,  first  placing  it  in  this  envelope."  And 
he  produced  one  from  his  pocket. 

"This  envelope,"  said  Adair,  affecting  to 
smell  it,  and  then  tossing  it  at  Silvain,  "is  so 
infernally  scented  with  bad  millefleurs  that  I 
must  protest  against  touching  it  again." 

M.  Silvain's  eyes  sparkled  with  rage.        » 

"I  produce  the  envelope,  Monsieur,  because, 
although  I  shall  return  the  paper  in  question  to 
Mademoiselle,  I  refuse  to  be  thought  to  have 
seen  the  writing  upon  it,  or  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  least  secret." 

"  Chivalrous  Alphonse,  worthy  to  have  been 
christened  after  Spanish  royalty !  But  your 
scruples  are  in  excess.  There  was  but  one 
word  on  the  piece  of  paper,  but  I  half  suspect 
that  Mademoiselle's  curious  French  has  made 
you  think  there  was  some  allusion  to  yourself 


or  your  calling.  Tranquilize  your  mind.  The 
word  was  not  couper,  but  coupon. " 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  a  dastard." 

"  You  should  not  say  that,  when  I  have  been 
bold  enough  to  permit  you  to  shave  me.  I 
have  had  wounds  from  your  awkwardness  that 
testify  to  my  bravery." 

"You  may  have  others  ere  long,  Monsieur." 

"That  is,  I  think,  the  third  time  that  you 
have  darkly  hinted  at  some  scheme  of  personal 
vengeance,  my  dear  Alphonse.  You  force  me 
also  into  the  bad  and  dull  habit  of  repetition, 
and  constrain  me  again  to  say  that  you  are  a 
fool." 

"Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  M.  Adair.'' 

"The  interview  is  at  an  end,  then.  The 
fates  are  merciful." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  the  Frenchman,  sudden- 
ly rising  and  leaving  the  room,  and  as  hastily 
returning  with  a  long  wooden  box,  which  he 
placed  on  the  table. 

"Ah,  now  you  interest  me,"  said  Adair. 
"  The  dialogue  was  really  flagging.  Now  we 
have  novelty.  And  what  is  that  box?  You 
have  some  new  invention,  after  all,  only  you 
meditated  an  amiable  surprise  for  your  friend. 
Come,  no  more  mystification.  Is  it  a  monster 
bottle  of  home-made  Eau  de  Cologne?" 

The  Frenchman  quietly  unlocked  the  box, 
took  out  two  small  swords,  and  threw  off  his 
coat. 

"  Eh !"  said  Ernest  Adair,  affecting  pleasure. 
"That  is  charming.  Two  real  swords.  Did 
you  buy  them  a  bargain,  to  be  cut  up  into  scis- 
sors ?  Well,  any  improvement  in  your  French 
cutlery  is  to  be  hailed  with  ecstasy." 

But  while  he  spoke  his  eye  was  vigilant,  and 
his  foot  firm  on  the  floor,  and  ready  for  a  spring, 
should  Silvain  offer  sudden  violence. 

The  Frenchman  had  no  such  base  intent. 
He  placed  the  box  on  a  chair,  pushed  away  the 
table,  so  as  to  leave  the  centre  of  the  room  free, 
and  calmly  offered  Adair  his  choice  of  weapons. 

For  a  moment  it  crossed  Ernest's  mind  to 
snatch  both,  but  the  next  instant  he  smiled  and 
took  one  of  the  swords. 

"This  looks  the  prettier  handle,"  he  said, 
without  rising,  "but  both  are  very  nicely  clean- 
ed, and  do  credit  to  our  crystal  scouring  pow- 
der, brevete.  What  next  ?" 

"Next,  defend  yourself,  Monsieur,"  said  Sil- 
vain, retiring,  and  taking  up  his  position  in  u 
very  determined  manner.  "The  door  is  be- 
hind me,"  he  added,  for  the  first  time  letting  a 
taunt  escape  him. 

"I  am  obliged  by  the  counsel  and  the  in- 
formation," said  Adair,  still  keeping  his  seat. 
"But  are  you  sufficiently  insane,  M.  Silvain — 
and  as  you  repudiate  intoxication,  observe  the 
ready  charity  that  offers  you  another  excuse — 
are  you  sufficiently  insane  to  suppose  that  I 
am  going  to  fight  a  hair-dresser  about  a  lady's- 
maid  ?" 

"We  will  not  talk,  M.  Adair.  You  have 
long  since  waived  all  the  considerations  of  r.ink, 
even  if  I  allowed  them.  You  have  insultc-d  a 
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young  person  whom  I  esteem,  Monsieur,  there- 
fore defend  yourself." 

He  looked  so  determined  as  he  spoke,  that 
Ernest  thought  it  prudent  to  rise,  in  order  to 
repel  any  sudden  attack,  but  he  did  not  advance 
upon  his  antagonist. 

"This  is  a  gentleman's  reward  when  he  con- 
descends to  fraternize  with  canaille"  he  said, 
with  calm  impertinence. 

"  Fight,  and  do  not  talk,"  replied  the  French- 
man, advancing  upon  him,  with  the  most  evi- 
dent intention  of  doing  his  very  worst. 

Ernest  instinctively  fell  upon  guard  —  the 
blades  crossed  —  and  M.  Silvain's  sword,  like 
that  of  the  Corsair,  made  fast  atonement  for  its 
lirst  delay.  He  attacked  Adair  with  down- 
right fury,  and  any  one  thrust  which  he  deliv- 
ered would,  unparried,  have  worked  important 
change  in  the  subsequent  destinies  of  several 
persons  with  whom  the  reader  is  acquainted. 
But  Adair,  retaining  his  cigarette  between  his 
teeth,  coolly  parried  every  lunge,  without  mak- 
ing a  return. 

"How  long,"  he  said,  as  M.  Silvain,  baffled 
in  a  vigorous  onslaught,  retreated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  glared  vengefully  at  his  antagonist 
— "how  long  is  this  delightful  assault  of  arms 
to  proceed  ?" 

"Until  one  falls,  Monsieur,"  cried  M.  Sil- 


vain, anew  advancing  to  the  combat.  Ernest 
smiled. 

But  the  most  cold-blooded  man  is  roused 
sooner  or  later  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  an- 
other to  do  him  mortal  harm,  and,  moreover, 
there  is  something  in  the  rapid  clash  of  steel 
that  fires  the  soul  of  the  swordsman.  Another 
desperate  effort  of  Silvain's  to  get  home,  ana 
Ernest  had  no  longer  the  paper  in  his  teeth, 
but  had  set  them,  and  with  a  very  evil  eye  was 
keeping  deadly  watch  on  that  of  his  enemy. 
Adair  was  rapidly  forgetting  how  inexcusably 
foolish  he  would  be  to  derange  all  his  schemes 
for  the  sake  of  punishing  a  petty  shop-keeper, 
and  was  on  the  very  point  of  leaving  the  defens- 
ive and  lunging  his  best  when  the  voice  of  Mary 
Henderson  was  heard  hastily  asking  whether 
Mr.  Adair  was  within. 

The  sound  operated  differently  on  the  two 
men.  Adair  instantly  recalled  his  better  judg- 
ment to  his  aid,  and,  still  watching  his  enraged 
antagonist,  did  not  return  his  thrust.  But  the 
voice  of  his  mistress  roused  the  lover  to  hero- 
ism, and  he  felt  that  he  would  have  given  his 
own  life  to  let  her  see  her  enemy  stretched  on 
the  floor  between  them.  Thirsting  to  finish  the 
duel,  he  rushed  at  Adair,  delivered  three  or 
four  rapid  and  desperate  lunges,  and  laid  him- 
self open  to  a  thrust  that,  had  Adair  pleased, 
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would  have  speedily  ended  M.  Silvain's  life, 
love,  and  woes.  But  Ernest  (as  will  have  been 
perceived),  a  practiced  and  skillful  fencer,  did 
not  so  please ;  but  at  the  instant  Mary's  hand 
was  on  the  door,  he  suddenly  performed  one  of 
the  feats  known  in  the  art;  and  as  the  girl  en- 
tered, she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  lov- 
er, with  a  wrenched  wrist,  glaring  with  anger 
and  discomfiture  at  Ernest,  the  sword  of  Silvain 
having  flown  to  a  distance  on  the  floor. 

"And  I  had  forbidden  you,"  said  Mary,  re- 
proachfully, to  Silvain. 

"Forbidden  him  to  give  me  a  fencing  lesson, 
Mademoiselle?"  said  Adair,  as  calmly  as  usual. 
"That  was  indeed  cruel,  for  he  is  so  good  a 
master  of  the  sword  that  I  profit  greatly  by  his 
teaching." 

The  girl  looked  searchingly  at  her  lover,  con- 
ceiving from  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  from 
his  being  defenseless,  that  he  might  have  re- 
ceived a  hurt,  the  rather  that  Silvain  was  too 
mortified  to  speak  on  the  instant. 

"  He  has  not  stabbed  you  ?"  asked  Mary,  ve- 
hemently. 

"What  a  word,  Mademoiselle!"  said  Ern- 
est. "We  do  not  stab,  except  under  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  M.  Silvain  is  perfect- 
ly unhurt,  and  I  hope  will  pardon  my  awkward- 
ness in  knocking  his  sword  out  of  his  hand." 

He  picked  up  Silvain's  weapon,  and  replaced 
it,  with  his  own,  in*  the  box,  which  he  quietly 
locked. 

Meantime  Mary  was  administering,  in  an 
undertone,  that  mixture  of  reproach,  consola- 
tion, and  affection  which  woman  has  ever  ready 
for  him  whom  she  loves,  and  Silvain,  with  his 
hand  in  hers,  was  almost  comforted  for  his  de- 
feat by  the  unwonted  kindness  with  which  his 
usually  rather  undemonstrative  mistress  caress- 
ed him. 

"But  I  ordered  you  not,"  she  added. 

"  I  thought  of  you,  and  could  not  obey  you," 
said  M.  Silvain,  tenderly  and  epigrammatically. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Alphonse,"  said  Adair, 
cheerfully,  "  let  me  renew  my  offer  of  absinthe. 
After  a  fencing-lesson  one  requires  refreshment. 
What  say  you,  Mademoiselle?  You  must  teach 
him  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"And  I  will,"  said  Mary,  firmly,  and  lend- 
ing her  lover  from  the  room,  whence  he  certain- 
ly did  not  depart  very  triumphantly. 

"  I  could  have  spiked  the  idiot  a  dozen 
times,"  said  Ernest,  "but  what  would  have  been 
the  good?  And  he  has  spilled  the  ink  over 
my  papers.  If  I  had  seen  that  before,  he  should 
have  had  something  in  his  arm  that  would  have 
prevented  his  snapping  his  scissors  for  a  month 
to  come.  He  has  been  in  luck,  the  insolent 
hair-cutter!  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  so 
laughable  for  many  a  long  day.  Peace  to  your 
manes,  M.  Roland,  for  rendering  me  so  capable 
of  defending  my  innocent  life  against  frantic 
barbers ! " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IT  will  easily  be  supposed  by  those  who  have 
ever  had  their  hearts  determinately  set  upon 
the  attainment  of  an  object,  that  although  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  Mrs.  Urquhart 
that  Arthur  Lygon  would  be  on  his  way  to  Paris 
without  waiting  for  the  morning,  he  was  hasten- 
ing thither  in  a  few  moments  from  leaving  her 
house.  He  was,  in  fact,  walking  toward  the 
capital  at  his  best  speed.  The  journey  is  not 
much  to  a  man  in  health  and  with  average  pow- 
ers, but  to  Lygon,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  the  merest  trifle  compared  with  the 
delay  of  a  few  hours.  He  walked  well,  and, 
though  by  his  exertion  of  strong  will  he  ex- 
cluded to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  thoughts 
ivhich  incessantly  pressed  upon  him,  as  Abra- 
ham drove  away  the  birds  that  sought  to  come 
down  to  the  sacrifice,  his  sensations,  alterna- 
ting between  an  agitating  hopefulness  and  a  bit- 
ter and  reproachful  distrust,  made  him  regard- 
less both  of  distance  and  of  the  minor  incidents 
of  the  night. 

He  reached  Paris  just  as  the  beautiful  city 
was  lying  in  the  earliest  light  of  the  summer 
morning,  but  he  had  no  eye  for  the  charming 
spectacle  that  rewards  the  stranger  who  will  at 
such  an  hour  be  astir  in  the  French  capital. 
He  made  direct  for  the  quarter  in  which  stood 
the  residence  of  the  lady  whose  card  had  been 
given  him.  The  address  had  been  fixed  in  his 
mind  by  a  glance,  but  on  taking  out  the  card 
to  be  certain  as  to  the  number  of  the  house,  he 
perceived  that  other  cards  must  have  lain  at 
angles  across  it  for  many  a  day,  as  its  enamel 
was  partially  soiled  with  dust.  But  he  did  not 
at  the  moment  attach  any  significance  to  this 
little  sign,  and  pushed  on  for  the  street  desig- 
nated. It  was  in  the  Luxembourg  quarter, 
which  he  speedily  reached.  He  found  the 
street,  he  found  the  house,  he  found  the  num- 
ber, but  the  last  was  upon  a  wall  already  de- 
voted to  the  architect,  whose  destroying  work- 
men (not  yet  come  to  that  day's  duty)  had  al- 
most removed  the  house  to  which  Lygon  had 
been  sent. 

He  had  been  deceived  again. 

Almost  against  hope  he  made  such  inquiries 
as  were  possible.  At  first,  at  that  hour,  there 
was  no  one  whom  he  could  consult ;  but  as  the 
morning  wore  on,  and  houses  opened,  Lygon 
had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  from  re- 
spectable evidence  that  Madame  *****  had 
certainly  resided  at  the  mansion  in  question, 
and  was  well  known,  but  that,  at  least  six 
months  back,  she  had  sold  the  place  to  a  cele- 
brated banker,  who,  as  Monsieur  could  see,  was 
going  to  rebuild  it  on  a  scale  of — oh,  such  mag- 
nificence! As  for  Madame,  she  had  gone  to 
Italy. 

He  said  nothing  now  that  could  have  told 
a  stranger  that  Lygon  was  wounded,  grieved, 
or  angered.  The  time  for  such  words  had  pass- 
ed. He  made  no  sign  that  could  attract  the 
notice  of  a  passer-by.  Casually  addressed  by  a 
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workman  who  asked  him  for  a  light,  he  took 
out  a  fusee-box  and  helped  the  man  to  kindle 
his  pipe.  A  child,  toddling  after  its  hurrying 
mother,  fell  and  bewailed  itself,  and  Arthur 
Lygon  raised  it  from  the  ground  and  brought 
it  to  the  woman's  hand.  He  actually  stood  still 
and  permitted  his  eye  to  range  over  the  archi- 
tecture of  one  of  the  churches,  though  utterly 
unaware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

At  length,  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind, 
he  entered  the  first  decent  place  of  refreshment 
and  partook  of  food.  •  He  felt  that  he  hated  it, 
and  all  else  that  reminded  him  of  home  and 
comfort ;  but  he  forced  himself  to  eat. 

Then  he  went  out  and  walked  in  the  now 
busy  city,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  he 
saw  men  of  his  own  rank  on  their  way  to  their 
duties,  he  looked  curiously  in  their  faces,  and 
wondered  whether  any  one  of  them  had  left 
a  wife  who  had  embraced  him  tenderly,  and 
would  in  a  few  hours  have  abandoned  his  house. 

Lygon  passed  some  time — he  knew  not  how 
long — in  the  state  in  which  intervals  of  a  stu- 
pefied unbelief,  of  utter  rejection  of  the  grim 
circumstances  around  us,  are  broken  by  fever- 
fits  of  intense  consciousness  and  bitter  agony. 
And  when  these  hours  of  agitation  were  over, 
and  the  brain  cleared,  and  the  heart  throbbed 
less  violently  at  the  recurrence  of  the  image  of 
Laura,  Arthur  passed  to  a  worse  state — that  in 
which  a  man  resolves  to  believe  the  very  worst. 

And  what  words  shall  tell  of  that  agony? 
Laugh  at  the  attempt,  you  who  have  known 
such  an  hour.  Laugh,  and  do  not  desire  to  be 
saddened  by  the  picture,  feeble  as  it  would  be, 
you  who  have  never  loved,  or  have  loved  and 
never  known  yourselves  to  have  been  deceived. 

A  tremendous  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
heartiest  of  voices  in  his  ear,  as  he  crossed  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  it  might  have  been,  the  bridge 
near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

"  Arthur  Lygon  in  Paris !  That's  as  things 
should  be." 

He  turned  to  be  cordially  greeted  by  Robert 
Urquhart. 

The  great,  tall,  broad  Scotsman  was  delight- 
ed, and  gave  out  of  his  big  chest  one  of  those 
laughs  which  are  rarely  heard,  and  so  are  the 
more  worth  hearing.  And  Parisians  looked  up 
at  the  sound,  which  indeed  was  rather  over  the 
heads  of  most  of  them,  and  wondered  what  was 
pleasing  the  genial  giant  with  those  insuffer- 
ably ill-made  clothes  and  vast  round  hat,  and 
why  his  blue  eyes  and  white  teeth  should  shine 
out  like  that  at  the  sight  of  the  much  better 
dressed  and  more  elegant  person  whose  hand 
he  was  clearly  trying  to  wring  off.  And  then 
they  went  on  their  way. 

If  there  was  one  man  on  earth  whom  Arthur 
would  have  avoided  at  that  moment,  it  was 
the  man  who  was  welcoming  him  so  cordially. 
Without  time  to  consider  what  course  to  adopt, 
without  a  shadow  of  preparation  for  inevitable 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  might  determ- 
ine the  events  of  a  life,  here  he  was  in  the  ir- 


resistible grasp  of  his  friend,  the  husband  of 
the  woman  whose  history  Lygon  had  so  lately 
learned,  of  the  woman  who  had  enabled  Laura 
to  escape  from  a  husband  vulgarly  deceived  by 
her  shameless  sister. 

But,  unless  the  bridge  could  have  suddenly 
given  way,  speaking  became  a  necessity,  and 
Lygon  struggled  to  answer  Urquhart,  and  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  railway  accident  about  which 
the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  away  from  Paris. 

"Oh,  ay,  yon  fools?  It  served  them  just 
right,  and  I  wish  that  a  mile  had  gone  down  in- 
stead of  a  hundred  yards.  I  was  as  pleased  as 
Punch,  and  I  just  told  them  so  to  their  faces, 
before  I  set  the  fellows  at  work.  But  now,  then, 
Arthur,  where  are  you?  and  how  long  have  you 
been  in  this  decent  city?  and  is  Laura  with  you? 
But  of  course  I  needn't  ask  that  of  the  model 
husband." 

"No,  Laura  is  not  with  me,"  said  Arthur, 
hastening  to  deal  with  this  merciless  catechism, 
and  almost  wishing  that  the  kind  good  fellow 
before  him  would  go  mad  and  spring  into  the 
river,  or  be  somehow  got  out  of  the  way  before 
another  word  could  be  said. 

"  No  ?  That's  shabby,  and  I  don't  envy  you 
the  scolding  you'll  get  from  Bertha.  But  per- 
haps you  have  seen  her,  and  had  your  chastis- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  to  yqpr  house — indeed,  I 
left  it  only  last  night.  I  am  on  my  way  to  En- 
gland directly." 

"Not  exactly,  my  man,  seeing  that  the  way 
to  England  is  out  there,"  laughed  Robert  Ur- 
quhart, stretching  forth  his  great  arm,  and  point- 
ing in  the  given  direction.  ' '  But  that's  purely 
a  low  and  topographical  view  of  the  case.  In 
the  moral  and  social  aspect  of  the  question,  I 
am  likewise  d — d  if  you  are  going  to  England, 
because  we  are  going  to  have  a  long  walk  and 
a  long  crack,  and  a  trifle  of  creature  comfort, 
and  then  we're  going  to  order  a  jolly  dinner  at 
the  Traw  Frare,  of  which  we  will  partake  in  the 
evening,  with  befitting  thanks  to  Providence  be- 
fore and  after  meat.  Do  you  see  that,  my 
man  ?" 

' '  Utterly  impossible,  my  dear  Robert.  I  must 
get  away." 

"  You'll  just  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  so  it's 
no  use  being  an  obstinate  brute.  I  hate  obsti- 
nacy." 

"  It  is  matter  of  business  of  extreme  import- 
ance." 

"Matter  of  bosh.  Hearken  unto  me.  You 
can't  get  to  England  until  night,  when  it's  too 
late  to  be  doing  any  business  which  decorous 
Christian  men  like  you,  and  another  who  shall 
be  nameless,  are  likely  to  undertake,  and  there- 
fore you  may  as  well  leave  by  the  night  train, 
and  be  at  your  business  early  in  the  morning. 
Now  that  is  so  clear  that  I'll  not  hear  another 
word  on  it;  and  now  we'll  go  and  get  some 
lunch,  for  I  will  not  insult  the  good  breakfast  I 
had  three  hours  ago  by  pretending  I  want  an- 
other. Come  along." 

At  another  time  no  one  would  have  extrica- 
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ted  himself  more  pleasantly  and  yet  more  satis- 
factorily from  an  engagement  he  wished  to  get 
rid  of  than  Arthur  Lygon.  But  at  this  moment 
he  seemed  powerless.  The  commonplace  ex- 
cuses of  life  did  not  seem  to  come  to  his  tongue, 
and  his  imagination  was  far  too  much  exhaust- 
ed to  supply  him  with  any  better  plea.  His 
condition  may  be  judged  when  it  is  added  that 
he  actually  had  an  impulse  to  make  a  sudden 
start,  and  flee  away  from  his  unconscious  tor- 
mentor, who  would  assuredly  have  been  after 
him  with  the  speed  of  an  Achilles. 

"I  am  not  very  well,"  said  Arthur,  "and  I 
had  rather  not  walk." 

"Then  we'll  ride,  which  is  more  dignified 
and  also  more  retired,"  said  Urquhart.  "But 
I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  of  being  ill.  I 
thought  that,  like  myself,  you  left  such  follies 
to  the  women,  who  are  the  final  cause  of  those 
abominable  doctors.  What's  the  matter,  my 
man  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  working 
too  hard." 

"That's  a  wicked  thing  to  do,  and  clean  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Providence.  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,  and  likewise  of  Laura  for  permitting  it. 
Indeed  I  believe  it  must  just  be  her  fault,  for  a 
more  obedient  husband,  excepting  myself,  I  do 
not  know ;  and  it  is  her  prerogative  and  privi- 
lege to  take  care  of  you.  Give  her  a  lecture  for 
me." 

"Yes,  overwork  won't  do." 

"I  should  think  not.  But  let  us  go  over  to 
yon  cafFy,  and  see  what  the  beggars  can  give 
us." 

The  repast  occupied  some  time,  during  which 
Arbiwr  Lygon  contrived  to  parry  many  home 
questions,  and,  by  his  manner,  to  impress  Ur- 
quhart with  an  idea  that  Lygon  was  really 
much  more  ill  than  he  owned  himself  to  be. 
The  good-natured  talk  of  the  engineer  inces- 
santly wounded  Arthur  to  the  heart's  core ;  but 
Robert  Urquhart  not  only  could  not  perceive 
this,  but  with  the  affectionate  instinct  of  a  kind- 
ly Scot,  who  always  finds  happiness  in  speaking 
of  those  dear  to  him,  thought  that  he  was  ren- 
dering Lygon  the  very  best  service  in  attempt- 
ing to  cheer  him  up  by  incessant  questions  about 
Laura,  and  her  looks,  and  habits,  and  remem- 
brances of  some  of  her  old  bits  of  playfulness, 
or  naivete,  and  other  trifles,  the  like  of  which, 
when  addressed  to  the  happy,  make  them  hap- 
pier. But  what  were  they  to  the  unfortunate 
husband?  Then  Robert  would  speak  of  the 
children  in  succession,  and  know  how  old  each 
was,  and  what  he  or  she  could  do,  and  whether 
they  resembled  Arthur  or  Laura,  and  what  were 
their  views  for  the  future ;  and  by  the  time  the 
lunch  was  over,  Lygon  was  worked  to  a  state 
which  even  Adair  might  have  pitied. 

Urquhart  watched  Arthur  swallow  at  a 
draught  a  large  quantity  of  a  not  very  weak 
wine,  and  the  Scotchman  shook  his  head,  and 
said  no  more  until  they  were  seated  in  an  open 
carriage,  whose  driver  was  ordered  to  take  them 
a  long  round,  and  not  to  fatigue  his  horse. 


"Parley  voo  Anglay?"  was  Mr.  Urquhart's 
demand  of  the  driver.  The  latter  proudly  dis- 
claimed the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  insular 
tongue. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Urquhart, 
lighting  a  cigar  about  the  size  of  a  small  um- 
brella, and  tendering  a  similar  club  of  tobacco 
to  Lygon,  who  took  it  rather  eagerly.  It  was 
a  good  excuse  for  much  silence,  that  mighty 
weed.  Again  the  keen  Scotchman  watched 
him,  as  they  drove  away  toward  the  Arch  of 
Triumph. 

After  some  minutes,  Robert  Urquhart,  who 
was  as  straightforward  in  his  dealings  as  man 
should  be,  said,  laying  a  great  hand  on  Lygon's, 

"Now,  my  man,  there  should  be  no  secrets 
between  us." 

No  secrets  between  us,  thought  Lygon. 

And  what  a  secret  he,  if  he  chose,  could  tell 
the  man  who  was  thus  addressing  him ! 

"  No  secrets,  I  tell  you,  Arthur.  We  are  a 
couple  of  honest  men,  who  have  married  a 
couple  of  honest  women,  and  as  they  are  sis- 
ters, we  should  be  brothers.  Is  that  true,  Mr. 
Arthur?" 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Very  well,  that's  confessed.  Now  what  is 
your  trouble  ?  Because  that  you  are  in  trouble, 
a  man  that  has  both  his  eyes  sharpened  by  lik- 
ing, which  I  take  to  be  the  best  eye-ointment 
in  the  world,  can  see  with  half  of  one  of  them." 

"I  told  you  I  was  ill,  my  dear  Robert." 

"You  told  me,  begging  your  pardon,  that 
which  was  only  true  in  a  sense,  as  the  devil 
said  when  the  monkey  called  him  cousin,  and 
I  know  better.  You  are  a  plucky  fellow,  as 
well  as  a  clever  one,  and  if  any  thing  was  the 
matter  you  would  go  to  one  of  those  d — d  doc- 
tors and  be  cured,  and  meantime  you  would 
hold  up  your  head  and  look  like  a  man.  Now 
you  are  all  down  in  the  mouth,  you  don't  eat, 
you  do  drink,  and  instead  of  smoking  that  prime 
weed  like  a  Christian  man,  you-  are  sucking  it 
to  death  as  if  for  a  wager.  There's  something 
on  your  mind." 

"You  are  determined  to  have  it  so,"  said 
Arthur,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"I'm  determined  to  know  all  about  it,  my 
man.  And  as  I  know  that  some  men  don't 
like  to  break  the  ice,  and  I  do,  I  shall  just  take 
the  liberty  of  breaking  it  myself.  And  if  I 
make  a  good  guess,  you'll  answer  truthfully. " 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  with  his  lips.  His  heart's 
answer  need  not  be  set  down. 

"Done.     And  you'll  not  be  offended ?" 

"What,  with  you?" 

"That's  the  first  decent  word  you've  spoken 
to-day.  But  I'll  have  some  more  out  of  you 
before  you've  done.  Now  then,  how  much  will 
see  you  out  of  the  mess,  and  ready  to  snap  your 
fingers  at  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil?" 

"  How  much  ?"  repeated  Arthur. 

"  Come,  come,  walk  uprightly,  and  according 
to  your  lights,  or  you'll  be  in  for  something  bad. 
You  know  what  I  mean,  my  man.  We've  been 
having  a  bit  of  a  race  with  the  constable,  and, 
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being  young  and  active,  we've  licked  the  old  fel- 
low, as  was  natural." 

"What — you  think  that  I  am  in  debt?  My 
dear  Robert !" 

"  I  know  you  are,  and  there's  an  end  of  that. 
I  suppose  you  have  come  over  here  to  be  out  of 
the  way  while  things  are  being  put  right,  and 
that  Laura  is  managing  that  for  you.  Very 
sensible,  too,  and  all  I  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to 
put  on  some  more  coal,  and  get  the  journey 
done  at  a  wee  bit  better  pace." 

"You  have  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world, 
Robert,"  said  Lygon,  touched.  ' 

"  I've  just  got  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  am  proud 
to  say,"  said  his  brother-in-law.  "I  would  be 
very  sorry  to  be  the  biggest  fool  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. But  that's  not  the  question.  Do  you 
mean  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  helping 
you?" 

"  If  I  wanted  such  help,  I  would  come  to  you 
before  any  man  I  know  in  the  world,"  said  Ar- 
thur. 

' '  And  you  do.  For  your  wife's  sake,  Arthur, 
I  think  that  you  are  bound  to  avail  yourself  of 
any  lawful  means  of  putting  matters  right.  It 
is  not  well  for  a  young  wife  to  be  left  without 
her  husband,  and  it's  bad  for  the  bairns  to  be 
accustomed  to  see  their  father  away,  let  alone 
the  cackle  of  the  fools  outside,  who  are  sure  to 
have  something  to  say  if  you  give  them  a 
chance.  You  must  take  a  bit  of  paper  and 
write  an  I.O.U.  for  the1*  amount  you  need,  and 
before  we  get  to  our  dinner — which,  please  God ! 
we'll  make  a  bit  cheerfuler  than  our  lunch — 
I'll  have  got  the  money  for  you  in  English 
notes.  Then  we'll  talk  about  paying  back,  or 
else  your  proud  English  prelatical  stomach  will 
have  no  digestion.  Do  you  see  all  that,  my 
man  ?" 

To  Lygon  this  kindly  speech,  in  which  his 
home,  his  comfort,  his  honor,  his  pride  were  all 
cared  for  by  the  Scot,  suggested  a  refuge  from 
the  immediate  pressure  upon  him — a  mode  in 
which  he  could  escape  from  the  slow  torture  to 
which  he  was  being  exposed.  It  could  do  no 
harm  to  let  Urquhart  think  that  he  was  right ; 
and  to  return  the  money,  with  an  explanatory 
letter,  would  be  an  easier  course  than  the  talk- 
ing down  the  impression  which  Robert  had 
formed.  At  all  events,  in  Lygon's  state  of 
mind  it  seemed  a  most  desirable  loophole. 

"I  feel  all  your  kindness,  Robert." 

"And  accept  my  proposals  ?  Of  course  you 
do.  That  is  the  only  course  for  a  man  and  a 
Christian." 

"I  don't  feel  like  either  just  now." 

"No,  but  you  will  by-and-by.  Now  I  tell 
you  what.  Turn  over  in  your  own  mind,  while 
we  drive  about  in  this  beast  of  a  carriage,  which 
bumps  like  the  very  devil,  how  much  will  an- 
swer our  purpose ;  and  mind  you  leave  a  mar- 
gin for  'something  handsome,  which  you  are 
bound  to  buy  for  Laura  for  not  bringing  her  to 
Paris.  Turn  it  over,  I  say,  and  while  you  are 
doing  it,  I'll  get  through  a  bit  of  calculation  of 
my  own,  which  I  can  do  in  my  head  if  I  am 


not  talked  to,  and  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friends,  those  beggars  that  let  my  railway  down, 
and  be  hanged  to  them.  So  here  goes  for  a 
think,  my  man." 

And  with  this  last  touch  of  consideration  the 
warm-hearted  Robert  Urquhart  ceased  to  spenk ; 
nor  did  the  brothers-in-law  exchange  another 
word  until  they  alighted,  hours  after,  at  the 
Palais  Royal. 

But  when  Urquhart,  at  the  table  of  the  Trois 
Freres,  pushed  a  piece  of  paper  across  to  Lygon, 
and  said  ' '  Write, "  Arthur  felt  it  impossible  to 
perform  that  piece  of  deception.  Any  thing  of 
the  kind  had  always  been  foreign  to  his  frank 
nature,  and  though,  in  the  state  of  wretchedness 
in  which  he  found  himself,  he  might  have  per- 
mitted his  friend  to  insist  on  deceiving  himself, 
Lygon  could  not  put  his  hand  even  to  what 
might  have  almost  been  called  a  pious  fraud. 

"  Robert,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world — " 

"That's  not  writing,"  said  Urquhart,  impa- 
tiently. 

"Listen  to  me.  I  have  been  thinking  very 
deeply  over  a  great  number  of  things,  and  have 
finally  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  The 
advancing  this  money  would  not  remove  the 
weight  that  is  on  my  mind.  But  I  think  it 
possible  that  your  advice  might  do  so." 

"Try,  my  man  ;  that  can't  harm  you." 

"I  will.  But  I  assure  you,  Robert,  that  I 
am  physically  incapable  of  laying  my  case  be- 
fore you  to-night.  I  must  have  some  rest. 
Let  every  thing  stand  over  until  to-morrow." 

"I  hate  that  way  of  going  on,  because  it's 
not  going  on." 

"So  do  I;  but  it  must  be  so." 

"Your  hand  on  one  thing.  You  don't  go 
back  to  England  without  giving  me  your  confi- 
dence?" 

"I  promise  that." 

"  Done.  Then  we'll  dine  ad  interim.  Gar- 
song.  Eecy." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


AFTER  her  visit  to  her  father  at  Canonbury, 
Mrs.  Hawkesley  returned  to  Maida  Hill,  anxious 
to  communicate  to  her  husband  the  scanty  in- 
formation which  Mr.  Vernon  had  added  to  the 
contents  of  his  letter.  Charles  Hawkesley  had 
not  arrived,  and  long  indeed  seemed  the  delay. 
Beatrice  was  all  but  on  the  point  of  hastening 
over  to  Brompton,  in  the  idea  that  some  pain- 
ful disclosure  had  detained  her  husband,  when 
he  entered  with  the  two  boys.  In  their  coming 
that  day,  instead  of  the  next,  as  proposed,  she 
naturally  detected  fresh  cause  for  alarm ;  but  a 
word  from  her  husband  sufficed  to  reassure  her 
sufficiently  to  give  Walter  and  Fred  her  usual 
kindly  welcome. 

"  Neither  of  our  parents  has  chosen  to  come 
back  yet,"  said  Hawkesley,  "so  we  have  de- 
serted the  house,  and  come  over  to  live  with 
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our  cruel  uncle  and  aunt,  and  when  we  are 
wanted  we  are  to  be  sent  for." 

But  when  the  boys  had  been  cared  for  by 
Aunt  Beatrice,  and  had  been  sent  into  the  gar- 
den with  letter  of  license  to  deal  at  will  with 
the  fruit,  a  concession  not  lightly  made  at  other 
times,  and  Havvkesley  and  his  wife  were  alone, 
his  first  words  were : 

"  Something  wrong,  dearest." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Beatrice,  hastily.  "I 
had  a  presentiment  that  it  was  so,  and  though 
you  laugh  at  such  things,  I  felt  that  when  we 
met  again  we  should  have  bad  news.  Tell  me 
quickly — you  know  I  want  no  preparation." 

"Nay,  there  is  no  news.  That  is,  in  fact, 
the  worst  I  have  to  tell,  except  some  small  mat- 
ters, which  may  in  themselves  be  nothing." 

And  the  husband  and  wife  told  each  other 
the  results  of  their  respective  errands. 

"And  what  do  you  make  of  it,  dearest?" 
said  Beatrice,  after  a  long  pause. 

"I  would  rather  hear  your  idea — you  are  her 
sister." 

"Charles,"  said  his  wife,  "that  means  that 
you  suspect  something  very  painful,  and  would 
not  wound  me  by  being  the  first  to  impute  such 
a  thing." 

"  Dearest  girl,  what  is  one  to  think,  when  a 
wife  suddenly  leaves  her  home  with  an  unknown 
gentleman,  and  the  husband,  without  a  word  to 
any  friend,  takes  away  his  daughter,  and  is 
heard  of  no  more  ?" 

"You  know  how  fond  he  is  of  Clara.  I  do 
•not  see  any  thing  in  his  taking  her  rather  than 
either  of  the  boys." 

"Well,  pass  that  for  the  moment.  What  is 
your  key  to  the  mystery  ?" 

"  I  can  not  arrange  my  thoughts  in  the  least. 
I  am  simply  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  affair. 
But,  Charles,  it  is  not  an  inexplicable  story 
that  shall  make  me  think  ill  of  darling  Lau- 
ra." 

"Nor  me,  and  you  do  not  want  to  be  told  my 
affection  for  Laura.  We  were  joking  over  it 
only  the  other  morning." 

"  So  we  were,  and  little  thinking — Charles, 
I  am  perfectly  terrified  at  a  thought  that  flashes 
upon  me.  The  idea  is  almost  too  dreadful. 
Help  me  to  crush  it  at  once,  before  it  begins  to 
haunt  me." 

"My  dearest  wife !" 

"Is  it — is  it  possible — but  it  is  not,"  she 
said,  drawing  closely  to  her  husband,  and  speak- 
ing with  agitation — "is  it  conceivable  that  the 
strange  man,  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who  in- 
stantly removed  Laura  from  her  house,  could 
have  been  a — a  doctor?  Say  no." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Hawkesley,  turn- 
ing pale.  "But  no,  no,  a  thousand  times  no, 
my  own  one  ! " 

"The  idea  came  like  lightning  as  you  spoke 
this  moment,  and  impressions  which  come  like 
that  are  often  true — " 

"  Banish  it — dispel  it — there  is  not  the  shad- 
ow of  reason  in  it.  My  dear  Beatrice,  you  have 
known  Laura  from  babyhood,  and  can  say  for 


yourself  whether  there  was  ever  the  faintest  de- 
fect in  her  beautifully-ordered  mind." 

"But  is  it  not  the  most  delicate  minds  that 
are  most  easily  injured  ?" 

"Assuredly  not.  That  is  one  of  the  mis- 
takes of  ignorance — don't  be  angry  with  the 
word,  dearest ;  I  use  the  strongest  purposely. 
It  is  the  machine  in  which  there  are  flaws  and 
damages  that  flies,  the  perfect  one  is  true  and 
safe  to  the  last.  Pray  drive  away  the  thought 
— reject  it  as  absolutely  as  I  do." 

"You  do,  entirely?" 

"Utterly." 

"  Then  I  will.  And  yet  how  the  story  would 
agree  with  such  a  misery.  Laura  is  taken 
away  in  her  husband's  absence :  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  removed :  a  single  stranger,  in 
black—" 

"Never  heed  the  black.  Unless  you  can 
suppose  that  she  had  been  previously  seen  by 
two  medical  men,  who  must  have  been  together 
in  judgment  in  her  case,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
It  is  impossible.  In  Heaven's  name,  my  dear- 
est wife,  do  not  let  us  pursue,  that  terrible  course 
of  thought." 

"Then,"  persisted  Beatrice,  "he  can  not 
bear  to  be  in  the  deserted  house,  and  flies  away 
with  Clara,  who  reminds  him  of  her  mother — " 

"  Would  a  man  who  loved  his  wife  take  her 
image  with  him  ?" 

"Yes,  Charles,  I  think  he  would  if  she  had 
been  removed  from  him  by  death  or  misfortune 
— not  if  she  had  been  wrong,  perhaps.  But 
who  dares  accuse  Laura  of  that  ?" 

"I  would  not  hear  it,  but — " 

"No,  Charles,  no.  If  there  is  truth  and 
goodness  and  purity  in  woman,  it  is  in  my  sis- 
ter Laura.  The  other  thought  is  dreadful,  but 
not  so  dreadful  as  the  idea  that — ;  but  that  you 
will  never  believe,"  she  said,  clasping  both  her 
husband's  hands. 

"It  would  be  almost  the  saddest  hour  I  could 
live,  if  an  hour  should  come  to  make  me  think 
ill  of  her,  Beatrice.  But  do  not  let  this  abom- 
inable haze  of  anonymous  letters  and  shopmen's 
slanders  blind  us  to  other  ways  of  accounting 
for  the  affair." 

"Oh,  do  you  see  any  other  ways?  Any 
thing  to  drive  away  the  fearful  thought  of  her 
possible  insanity?" 

"  I  beg  you,  darling,  to  reject  that,  whether 
we  see  at  once  any  other  solution  or  do  not. 
There  is  one  idea  comes  to  me  already;  it 
seems  a  wild  one,  but  the  incidents  of  real  life 
are  so  much  wilder  than  any  .thing  one  dares 
invent — " 

"  Yes  yes." 

"This  man  in  black — by-the-way,  who  told 
us  he  was  in  black  ? — are  we  beginning  with  a 
mistake  ?" 

"  You  said  it  was  Freddy." 

"Yes  ;  but  does  a  boy  notice  dress  ?" 

"He  said  it  before  Walter." 

"Who  had  not  seen  him,  I  think,"  said 
Hawkesley.  "I  must  ascertain  as  casually  as 
I  can." 
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He  went  out  to  speak  to  the  boys,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes. 

"  Freddy  speaks  positively  to  the  black  dress, 
and  he  had  a  good  look  at  the  stranger,  who  it 
seems  interposed  between  the  children  and  a 
visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  We  may  take 
the  black  for  granted.  Beatrice,  dear,  had 
Laura  ever  any  Catholic  leanings?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  promptly,  "  cer- 
tainly not,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Poor  Bertha 
used  to  be  rather  inclined  to  go  to  Catholic 
chapels,  not  from  any  particular  convictions,  for 
she  had  not  many  of  them ;  but  the  music,  and 
the  incense,  and  novels  about  mysterious  Jes- 
uits, worked  upon  her  at  one  time.  But  not 
Laura.  What  is  your  idea  ?" 

"I  hardly  know;  but  stay  a  moment.  Do 
you  mean  that  Bertha  at  any  time  became  a 
Catholic,  or  had  any  connection  with  the  Cath- 
olics beyond  attending  their  services  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
she  did  not  get  much  mercy  from  me  when  she 
spoke  of  such  things,  for  I  knew  that  religion 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  likings,  and  that 
they  were  the  merest  sentimentality." 

"Laura  would  be  more  tolerant." 

"  Why,  Laura  was  the  youngest,  and  would 
scarcely  dare  to  speak  to  Bertha  as  I  did,  and 
they  were  more  confidential  with  one  another 
than  with  me  ;  though  now  that  Laura  is  a  wo- 
man, I  know  that  she  has  learned  to  love  me 
the  best." 

"Laura  was  her  confidante." 

"At  one  time  very  much  so.  Partly  it  was 
my  fault — perhaps  I  made  too  few  allowances 
for  Bertha's  nature,  and  partly,  dear,  it  was  your 
own,  for  I  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more  about 
your  letters,  and  your  making  your  way  upward 
in  life,  to  care  for  the  girls'  chatter  about  the 
heroes  of  novels,  and  the  divinely  handsome 
men  they  had  seen  riding  through  the  village." 

"Come,  I  am  leading  you  into  cheerfulness, 
dear,  and  now  be  prepared  to  laugh  at  what  I 
am  going  to  ask." 

11  Will  I  laugh  if  it  is  any  thing  that  shows 
me  daylight  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  Bertha,  in  some 
of  those  sentimental  moods,  as  you  very  prop- 
erly call  them,  may  have  got  entangled  in  some 
of  the  meshes  which  are  constantly  spread  for 
the  young  by  Catholic  missionaries,  some  of 
whom,  I  dare  say,  believe  that  they  are  doing 
good  work,  and  that  she  may  have  drawn  in 
Laura  with  her.  What  particular  form  of  en- 
tanglement it  may  have  been  I  don't  just  now 
try  to  guess,  but  such  things  are." 

"  Those  Jesuits,  perhaps,  who  are  so  clever." 

"Well,  they  tell  us  that  they  are.  I  have 
met  a  good  many,  and  thought  them  much  too 
clever  to  do  harm,  seeing  that  'Beware  of  Man- 
traps' was  as  plainly  to  be  read  in  the  down 
look,  in  the  impertinent  curiosity,  and  in  the 
unfrank  conversation,  as  ever  one  read  it  in  the 
preserves  of  the  squirearchy.  But  they  man- 
age to  lay  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  I 
fancy,  and  especially  of  girls  of  a  mopish  turn, 


and  it  is  only  when  the  young  lady  gets  married 
that  she  recognizes  the  absolute  fitness  of  the 
Jesuit's  being  kicked  down  stairs.  Before  that 
time  he  may  have  wound  his  way  into  some  of 
her  secrets,  and  may  afterward  use  them  in  his 
own  fashion.  Were  there  any  Jesuits  at  Lip- 
thwaite? — if  so,  they  have  not  done  you  much 
harm." 

"Well,  there  was  a  dear  old  Catholic  priest 
who  was  never  out  of  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  who  died  at  last  of  typhus  caught  by  a  sick- 
bed." 

"  Ah !  but  he  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
priest.  I  remember  his  white  hands  and  court- 
ly manner,  though  I  saw  him  but  once.  But 
you  had  no  real  Jesuit  at  Lipthwaite." 

"No.  There  was  a  writing-master  at  Mrs. 
Spagley's,  a  man  whom  I  detested,  though  he 
was  a  clever  man  too,  and  some  of  us  elder 
girls  had  a  notion  that  he  was  a  Jesuit ;  but  I 
suppose  now  that  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  that 
we  thought  him  one  only  because  he  dressed 
in  black,  and  make  silky  kinds  of  answers  to 
questions,  never  telling  you  what  you  wanted 
to  know." 

"That  is  a  little  in  their  line,  too.  Did 
Bertha  know  him?" 

"Yes,  I  tell  you,  he  was  our  writing-master." 

"What  was  his  name?" 

"Hard wick — Mr.  Ernest  Hardwick — I  re- 
member it  well  by  a  girl's  joke  that  he  was 
never  in  earnest." 

"He  dressed  in  black,"  repeated  Charles 
Hawkesley ;  "  but,  pooh,  that  is  nothing — a  good 
many  thousands  of  honest  men  do  that — but  I 
feel  it  is  nonsense,  and  yet,  while  one  is  hold- 
ing an  imaginary  thread,  tell  me — was  he  in- 
timate with  you  beyond  the  relations  of  teacher 
and  pupil  ?" 

"  He  used  to  call  sometimes  at  the  Hut,  but 
papa's  talk  was  too  much  in  earnest  for  him, 
and  he  had  a  scoffing  kind  of  manner  with  men 
which  papa  did  not  like,  so  there  was  not  much 
intimacy.  But,  my  dearest  Charles,  how  on 
earth  can  you  connect  a  country  writing-master 
with  Laura's  disappearance?" 

"  Perhaps  not  at  all,  and  yet  I  have  an  odd 
persistence  in  following  up  a  trace  of  a  story. 
Beatrice,  what  was  Laura's  reason,  when  she 
sat  for  that  portrait,  for  being  painted  with  a 
rosary?" 

"  Is  she  ?  To  be  sure  she  is ;  I  have  seen  it 
a  thousand  times.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
think  why.  I  supposed  that  it  was  a  fancy  of 
the  painter." 

' '  Very  likely  it  was.  I  dare  say  that  it  was. 
But  suppose  that  it  was  not,  and  that  something 
was  symbolized?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  Laura 
is  a  concealed  Catholic,  and  that  some  one  has 
come  to  claim  her  and  take  her  away  to  a  con- 
vent ?  Good  Heavens,  Charles,  can  such  things 
be  done?" 

"  My  dearest,  you  hasten  to  fill  up  a  very 
imperfect  outline  of  mine,  and  not  exactly  in 
the  way  I  intended.  We  have  not  the  least 
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real  basis  upon  which  to  build  our  conjectures, 
but  having  nothing  to  do  but  conjecture — ex- 
cept one  thing,  which  I  will  tell  you  presently 
— a  sort  of  idea,  hardly  worth  calling  one,  pre- 
sents itself.  My  dear  Beatrice,  Laura  is  too 
good  to  be  suspected  of  wrong,  Laura  is  too  wise 
to  be  suspected  of  aberration ;  but  is  it  on  the 
cards  that  Bertha — " 

"Bertha!" 

"  Stop.  That  Bertha,  who  does  not  love  her 
husband,"  said  Hawkesley,  speaking  slowly  and 
distinctly,  as  if  he  wished  her  to  scan  every  idea 
as  he  presented  it — "that  Bertha,  who,  at  all 
events,  appears  not  to  love  her  husband,  which, 
the  husband  considered,  is  a  very  singular  fact 
— should  have  united  herself,  in  other  days,  to 
the  Catholic. Church,  and  should  have  induced 
Laura  to  do  the  same?" 

"Impossible." 

"  I  may  think  so  too ;  but  hear  me  out.  Ber- 
tha has  long  been  residing  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, and  old  feelings  may  have  revived,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  system  of  proselytism,  which  is 
always  on  the  look-out  for  its  prey,  and  which 
would  not  be  long  in  discovering  an  impression- 
able woman  who  had  once  believed." 

"When  you  put  such  an  idea  into  words  it 
seems  reasonable,"  said  Beatrice ;  "  but  I  feel  it 
is  the  vaguest  guessing." 

"  So  it  is,  and  let  us  guess  on.  Bertfta  has 
been  reconverted,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  first  result  of  such  a  process  would  be  to 
alienate  her  from  her  heretic  husband,  and  to 
withdraw  her  confidences  from  him.  Hence, 
we  may  get  at  that  estrangement  which  AVC  were 
deploring  the  other  morning,  and  acquit  Bertha 
of  the  horrible  stupidity  of  not  appreciating  such 
a  man  as  Robert  Urquhart." 

"But  you  charge  her  with  folly  and  with 
deceit,  which  is  worse  than  any  thing  in  the 
world." 

"Let  us  suppose  that  her  butterfly  mind, 
such  as  it  is,  has  risen  above  dress  and  the  op- 
era, and  settled  on  a  sort  of  perfumed  religion, 
which  tells  her,  through  the  mouth  of  her  con- 
fessor, that  the  deceit  is  pardonable,-'or  even 
laudable,  if  truth-speaking  would  render  her 
less  useful  to  the  Church." 

"Butterfly,  indeed!  That  would  be  far  too 
mild  a  name  for  her." 

"  Nay,  nay,  she  is  not  wise.  You  know  that. 
But,  then,  for  Laura." 

"  She  is  no  butterfly,  dear." 

"No,  indeed.  But  Laura  has  been  a  very 
young  girl,  who  was  left  very  much  to  herself, 
without  a  mother's  guidance,  and  who  made 
this  silly  Bertha  her  friend  and  confidante." 

"If  I  saw  things  as  you  suggest  them,  how 
I  ought  to  reproach  myself,  Charles,  for  not 
having  been  more  of  a  mother  to  her,  poor 
child." 

"And  who  had  been  a  mother  to  you,  dear- 
est, and  where  should  you  have  learned  the  val- 
ue of  such  counsel  ?  Besides,  you  must  share 
the  guilt,  if  there  is  any,  with  me,  who  deprived 
your  sister  of  your  companionship." 


"You  always  try  to  make  me  believe  I  am 
right,  Charles." 

"When  I  find  you  wrong,  I  will  tell  you  so 
— rely  on  me,"  said  Hawkesley,  pressing  her 
hand.  "  But  just  let  me  finish  my  chapter 
of  possibilities.  Bertha,  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  her  priest,  has  been  worked  upon  to 
send  him,  or  one  of  his  brethren,  over  here,  and 
has  prevailed  on  Laura,  by  what  arguments  we 
have  yet  to  .learn,  to  visit  her  sister  in  a  haste 
which  has,  of  course,  to  be  accounted  for,  but 
which  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  exacting 
demands  of  the  Church — when  you  are  in  its 
power." 

"You  make  out  a  story  before  my  eyes," 
said  Beatrice,  "  and  I  hardly  know  whether  to 
wish  to  believe  it  or  not." 

"Do  neither  until  we  know  more." 

"  What  was  the  other  thing  you  said  we  had 
to  do  ?" 

"To  ascertain  for  ourselves  whether  Laura 
has  gone  to  her  sister." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  writing  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  to  write." 

"Ah!  then  you  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
your  own  story." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?" 

"Because,  Charles,  if  she  should  not  be  there, 
and  your  letter  should  miscarry — that  is  what 
you  are  thinking  of.  You  are  suspecting  some- 
thing far  worse  than  even  the  folly  you  think 
may  have  been  committed." 

"You  shall  have  all  my  thoughts.  I  should 
be  inclined,  Beatrice,  to  accept  this  wild  theory 
of  mine,  while  we  waited  for  news,  but  for  one 
consideration." 

"Laura's  strong  sense  ?" 

"  Laura's  strong  love." 

"Yes,  there  would  be  the  chain  to  bind  her 
to  her  home." 

"  Why,  Beatrice,  do  you  think  that  if  a  score 
of  sisters  were  to  summon  you,  through  the 
mouths  of  a  whole  college  of  Jesuits,  to  leave 
my  house  in  my  absense,  they  would  have  pow- 
er to  move  you  from  this  hearth-stone  ?" 

"Not  all  the  sisters  and  priests  in  the  world." 

"Not  if,  when  a  girl,  you  had  taken  all  the 
vows  of  the  Church  ?" 

"  I  know  one  vow  only,  Charles." 

"  I  know  it,  wife.  And  I  thought  that  Lau- 
ra had  no  other." 

"  Say,  for  my  sake,  that  you  think  so  still. 
Let  us  believe  any  thing,  no  matter  how  im- 
probable— that  the  story  of  the  lady  who  was 
dying,  and  which  that  servant  dared  to  tell 
Walter  not  to  believe — if  I  were  Price,  I  would 
have  turned  her  into  the  street  in  five  min- 
utes— " 

"Price  had  no  authority." 

"Don't  tell  me — I  would  have  given  her  to 
the  police.  I  dare  say  that  she  will  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  thief." 

"  Your  anger  against  her  is  just ;  but  do  not 
blame  Price,  who  had  really  no  more  right  to 
put  Eliza  intp  the  street  than  I  have." 

"  No,  dear,  no.     But  it  puts  one  in  a  rage  to 
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think  that  she  should  dare  tell  a  child  not  to 
believe  his  own  father,  when  he  is  speaking 
about  the  child's  own  mother.  I  wonder  Wal- 
ter did  not  strike  her." 

"  He  can  strike  at  the  proper  time,  as  I  ought 
to  tell  you."  And  Hawkesley  told  of  Walter's 
vengeance  on  the  calumniator. 

' '  A  darling,  noble  boy !"  exclaimed  his  aunt. 
"That  was  the  Vernon  blood." 

' '  Possibly,  "said  Hawkesley,  smiling.  "  And 
there  is  some  of  that  article  on  his  hand,  and 
perhaps  you  may  as  well  see  to  it." 

"  Is  he  hurt  ?     Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?" 

"Were  we  not  speaking  on  a  graver  subject 
till  this  moment?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Beatrice;  "but  you  made 
the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  by  telling  me  of 
his  courage  in  the  cause  of  his  mother.  Let 
us — who  know  her  even  better  than  the  poor 
child  does,  Charles  dear — let  us  be  as  coura- 
geous, and  utterly  refuse  to  listen  to  the  least 
thing  against  her.  Believe  me,  we  shall  be 
right." 

"  I  am  only  too  rejoiced  to  see  you  take  that 
view,"  said  Hawkesley. 

"  Did  you  expect  me  to  condemn  her  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  where  she  is,  and  because 
some  wretches  spread  scandals  against  her? 
Do  you  think  that  Laura  would  judge  me  so, 
Charles?" 

"I  love  you  for  standing  by  her.  And  as 
we  are  thoroughly  agreed  about  this,  you  can 
bear  to  hear,  and  to  recollect,  that  appearances 
are  most  fatally  against  her." 

"Indeed  they  are.     But  all  will  be  explain- 
ed, and  we  shall  have  the  happiness  of  telling  ' 
her,  on  this  very  hearth-stone  you  spoke  of,  that 
we  knew  from  the  first  all  would  be  well." 

"  Is  that  one  of  your  presentiments  ?" 

He  asked  it  quietly  enough,  and  Beatrice's 
lips  were  parting,  in  the  act  of  reply,  when  she 
turned  pale,  and  looked  round  at  him  with  eyes 
that  suddenly  brimmed  with  tears. 

"I  dare  not  say  yes,"  she  whispered,  and 
broke  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  crying. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  her  husband,  "you  must 
be  calm,  dear,  and  remember  how  many  things 
good  and  bad  have  happened  to  us  without  any 
presentiments.  Perhaps  they  do  not  come  when 
they  are  asked  for." 

"I  was  just  going  to  say  yes,"  sohbed  his 
wife,  "  for  I  was  taking  the  wish  for  the  thing, 
when  I  felt  that  I  was  going  to  utter  a  false- 
hood. I  only  pray  that  all  may  be  well." 

"God  grant  it.  But  on  one  thing  I  am  re- 
solved. I  will  test  that  story  which  has  framed 
itself  to  me  out  of  a  parcel  of  trifles  which  one 
is  ashamed  to  call  facts." 

"I  felt  that  you  were  saying  it  all  to  draw 
me  away  from  darker  views,  and  I  took  it  as 
kindness,  though  I  could  not  believe  in  it,"  said 
Beatrice,  on  her  husband's  bosom. 

"  But  as  I  spoke  it  grew  upon  me,"  said  he  ; 
' '  and  I  will  send  through  Aventayle,  who  has 
agents  in  Paris.  Meantime,  dear,  try  and  make 
those  children  as  happy  as  you  can.  It  is  a 


comfort  that  they  love  yon  as  if  you  were  their 
mother." 

"I  understand  you,  Charles,"  said  Beatrice ; 
"but,  darling,  do  not  talk  so — at  least  now." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"Or  course,"  said  Mr.  Aventayle,  "always 
show  him  up.  Stay,  clear  a  seat  of  some  kind 
for  him,  can't  you  ?" 

The  inquiry  did  not  seem  altogether  beside 
the  mark.  For  though  the  manager's  room  at 
the  theatre  was  a  tolerably  large  one,  it  was  so 
completely  choked  up  with  his  Varieties,  as  he 
called  them,  that  any  disarrangement  of  that 
chaos  threatened  a  general  confluence  of  mat- 
ter. It  would  be  almost  easier  to  say  what  was 
not  in  the  room  than  what  was,  or  at  all  events 
the  latter  feat  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  pen  of  an  untiring  inventory-maker,  who 
should  not  be  deterred  from  his  work  by  any 
surprises,  or  for  a  moment  drawn  into  the  fee- 
ble belief  that  classification  was  a  possibility. 
Upon  the  dusty  crimson  cushion  of  a  white  and 
elegantly  gilded  chair,  in  which  some  theatrical 
nobleman  of  the  Regency  date  had  sat,  and  ut- 
tered exceedingly  improper  sentiments  during 
the  progress  of  a  melodrama,  reposed  a  hand- 
some Skye  terrier,  and  it  naturally  seemed  his 
place  to  move  in  favor  of  a  visitor.  But  Mop 
was  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and  signified  it  by 
so  resolute  a  growl  when  the  manager's  servant 
touched  the  chair,  that  he  abandoned  the  idea, 
and  looked  hopelessly  round  for  some  other 
quarter  in  which  Mr.  Hawkesley  might  be  plant- 
ed. But  chaos  was  obdurate.  To  remove  from, 
an  old  couch  near  the  fire-place  a  vast  heap  of 
manuscripts  and  newspapers  was  more  than 
Beeton's  place  was  worth,  Mr.  Aventayle  al- 
ways declaring  that  he  had  placed  every  thing 
there  in  exact  order,  and  knew  where  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  it.  Any  of  the  big  wooden  boxes, 
some  piled  on  others,  would  have  made  a  good 
seat,  but  then  on  one  was  a  great  chandelier, 
and  another  held  a  pyramid  of  books  that  Aven- 
tayle had  bought,  as  curiosities,  at  a  sale,  and 
would  never  have  time  to  look  into  while  he 
had  eyes  to  read  them.  A  model  of  his  stage, 
with  the  scenery,  in  miniature,  of  a  celebrated 
"  effect,"  was  mounted  on  another  box,  and  Vis- 
ter,  the  wonderful  painter,  had,  in  reply  to  the 
objurgations  of  his  manager,  taken  a  solemn 
oath,  every  evening  for  some  months,  to  remove 
it  the  next  morning,  but  meantime  it  was  there. 
A  window  seat  seemed  more  promising,  but  to 
utilize  that  for  social  purposes  involved  the  mov- 
ing a  lamp  which  stood  in  a  little  pool  of  oil, 
about  eight  hats  of  various  shapes  and  ages,  and 
a  plaster  caricature  statue  of  M.  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, the  regenerator  of  Italy.  So,  with  a  help- 
less look  that  comprised  his  employer's  whole 
room,  the  portraits  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  company  in  characters  in  which  they  had 
been  painted,  the  suspended  list  of  pieces,  with 
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the  number  of  nights  each  had  run,  the  mana-  j 
ger's  table,  loaded  with  letters  that  overflowed 
the  small  island  he  sought  to  keep  for  his  writ- 
ing-place, the  water-bottle  and  tumbler  flanking 
the  splendid  French  clock  that  was  never  right, 
but  now  and  then,  by  frantically  striking  nine- 
teen, claimed  the  privilege  of  genius  to  do  as  it 
pleased,  and  the  grand  array  of  bandboxes,  mu- 
sic-books, swords,  boots,  and  images,  with  which 
it  pleased  Mr.  Aventayle  to  surround  himself, 
Beeton  withdrew  to  bring  up  Mr.  Hawkesley. 

lie  did  not  leave  the  manager  solitary,  for  by 
his  side  stood  a  fiend.  That  is  to  say,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  members  of  the  compa- 
ny, dressed  for  some  Mephistophilean  part,  but 
with  rather  more  diabolic  adjuncts  than  are  usu- 
ally given  to  the  friend  of  Faust,  was  in  counsel 
with  his  manager,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
shaded  lamp  looked,  as  he  stood  by  the  huge 
black  chair  of  his  chief,  as  if  he  were  tempting 
the  latter  to  sign  some  unhallowed  compact. 
The  thought,  however,  would  not  have  occurred 
to  any  person  likely  to  enter  that  room ;  a  few 


years  of  practical  stage  life  wear  out  any  fancies 
arising  from  theatrical  accidents,  and  it  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  bore  an  actor  more  completely 
than  by  what  you  deem  facetiousness,  based  on 
topics  from  his  own  profession. 

"You  know  Hawkesley,  Grayling,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  A  capital  fellow,  and  a  de- 
cidedly clever  one.  Has  he  got  any  thing  for  us  ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

Mr.  Aventayle,  still  a  handsome  man,  though 
considerably  past  middle  life,  and  retaining  the 
play  of  features — fine  ones — which  had  in  ear- 
lier days  materially  aided  him  to  eminence, 
placed  his  double-glass  to  his  eyes  as  he  heard 
Hawkesley's  step,  and  when  the  latter  entered 
affected  to  survey  him  with  intense  curiosity. 
Then,  without  speaking,  he  dropped  the  glass- 
es, as  if  hopelessly. 

"  No !  I  do  not  see  three  acts  in  that  face. 
Do  you,  Grayling?"  he  asked  of  the  fiend. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  much  of  a  physiognomist, 
but  I  think  I  see  two,  and  perhaps  a  prologue," 
said  the  actor,  shaking  hands  with  Hawkesley. 
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"Ah,  you  were  always  of  a  cheerful  nature. 
Mop,  you  old  fool,  will  you  come  down?"  said 
the  manager,  spilling  out  the  reluctant  animal 
to  the  ground,  and  inducting  Hawkesley  into 
the  nobleman's  seat.  "I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you  on  any  terms,"  he  continued,  "as  it  shows 
that  you  have  a  hankering  after  the  place. 
What  will  you  have  to  drink  ?" 

"What  have  you  got  that  is  good  on  a  warm 
night  ?" 

"  Every  thing  in  the  world ;  every  thing  with- 
out exception.  But  if  you  will  take  my  advice 
you  will  try  our  highly  superior  cold  brandy- 
and  -  water  at  nothing  per  glass,  waiters  in- 
cluded." 

"  I  understand.     As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 

And  the  manager,  the  devil,  and  the  author 
were  soon  provided  with  their  beverage. 

"Now,  of  course,  you  won't  talk  before  me," 
said  the  fiend;  "so  I  shall  finish  this  and  go." 

"Unless  Hawkesley  has  any  secrets,  I  have 
none,"  said  Aventayle;  "and  you  should  al- 
ways try,  Grayling,  to  remain  in  the  society  of 
the  good  and  virtuous,  because  you  may  improve 
yourself  by  their  conversation  and  example ; 
and  you  should  also,  Grayling,  pass  the  brandy 
when  you  have  helped  yourself." 

"I  have  been  dining  at  the  club,"  said 
Hawkesley,  "and  thought  I  would  walk  round 
and  tell  you  that  I  have  read  that  piece  you 
gave  me." 

"Ah!  well?" 

"In  its  present  form  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  Rough  and  crude.     I  told  you  so." 

"The  story  won't  do.  They  wouldn't  stand 
it." 

"They'll  stand  a  good  deal,  too." 

' '  Yes,  but  this  is  too  cynically  oft'ensive  to  be 
endured.  They  will  sit  and  cry  over  a  Travia- 
ta  who  whines  because  her  lungs  are  going,  but 
they  would  hiss  her  if  she  were  in  health,  and 
prosperous  and  defiant,  like  one  of  the  women 
in  this  thing.  It  won't  do,  Aventayle." 

"If  you  say  so  on  consideration,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter ;  but  the  play  seemed  to  me 
to  have  some  very  strong  stuff  in  it." 

"  Strong  as  hartshorn,"  said  Hawkesley. 
"  But  it  will  not  do  for  you.  I  wish  it  would." 

"  Which  means  that  you  don't  want  to  work." 

"No,  it  does  not,  my  dear  fellow.  I  have  a 
good  notion  for  you.  But  I  would  rather  not 
have  taken  it  up  until  after  Christmas ;  and  if 
you  could  bring  out  this  thing,  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  the  interval.  But  I  shall  be  ready 
for  you  soon." 

"  That's  well.  Any  thing  for  this  boy  ?"  said 
the  manager,  indicating  the  fiend. 

"Plenty." 

"  That's  well  again,  and  we'll  ask  you  no 
more  questions." 

"I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two.  You  said 
you  knew  nothing  of  the  man  who  sends  you 
this  piece,  except  that  his  name  is  Adair." 

"Nothing,"  said  Aventayle  ;  "  but  he  writes 
me  a  long  letter,  after  the  manner  and  fashion 


of  young  dramatists,  explaining  his  play  at  great 
length,  as  if  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  explain 
itself." 

"Would  you  mind  showing  me  his  letter?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Aventayle.  "But  I  should 
very  much  mind  looking  for  it."  And  he  point- 
ed, with  a  piteous  look,  at  the  mass  of  corre- 
spondence before  him. 

"But  I  should  particularly  like  to  see  it." 

"H'm.  In  that  case  you  shall,  but  it  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  ask  me  to  go  through  all  that 
heap." 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  your  papers  in  order  ?" 

"  Manage  a  theatre  for  a  fortnight,  and  you'll 
see,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Aventayle,  beginning  a 
search  among  his  letters. 

"  I  will  come  and  sort  them  and  docket  them 
for  you." 

"You'll  go  and  mind  your  own  business, 
which  is  the  finishing  my  piece.  Have  you  got 
a  good  title?" 

"Yes,  excellent." 

"Then  the  piece  will  be  good.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  if  a  man  fumbles  over  a  title,  he  has 
generally  written  without  purpose.  Confound 
the  letter  !"  the  manager  growled,  or  may  have 
said  worse. 

"I  couldn't  sit  in  such  a  room  as  this,"  said 
Mr.  Grayling. 

' '  Who  said  you  could  ?  You  are  not  sitting. 
Nobody  asked  you  to  sit, "  grumbled  Aventayle, 
with  pretended  petulance,  as  he  turned  over  his 
heaps,  and  was  reminded  at  every  turn  of  some- 
thing he  had  neglected  to  attend  to,  or  some- 
body who  ought  to  have  been  obliged  or  abused. 
At  the  recurrence  of  each  of  these  suggestions 
the  manager  fired  off  a  fresh  growl. 

' '  I'm  afraid  I  am  bringing  your  sins  to  your 
mind,"  said  Hawkesley.  "Your  good  health." 

"  People  have  no  right  to  write  letters,  I'll 
be  hanged  if  they  have,  "said  Aventayle.  "Here 
it  is — no  it  isn't — that's  from  a  woman  I  never 
saw,  giving  me  five  sides  of  note-paper  to  prove 
why  I  ought  to  give  her  a  box,  and  she's  as  rich 
as  creases,  as  old  Poulter  used  to  say ;  her  hus- 
band's a  banker." 

"Send  her  the  box  if  she  will  bring  him," 
said  Grayling.  "I'm  told  bankers'  morals  are 
queer,  and  the  piece  may  do  him  good." 

"Let  him  pay  for  improvements,"  said  the 
manager.  "I  know  I  have  to  do  so.  I  can't 
see  the  letter." 

"  Shall  I  look ?"  said  Grayling ;  "or  are  you 
afraid  of  my  seeing  letters  poisoning  your  mind 
against  me  ?" 

"I  had  rather  you  did,  it  might  make  you 
more  careful  and  painstaking, "  said  Aventayle. 
"Do  look,  there's  a  dear  boy,  while  I  refresh 
myself.  A  large  sheet,  a  very  neat  hand,  and 
the  signature  something  Adair." 

And  he  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  nodded 
across  his  tumbler  at  Hawkesley. 

"What  do  you  want  to  see  the  letter  for?" 
he  said.  "Childish  curiosity?" 

"No,  but  for  a  reason." 

"We  must  keep  him  in  good  humor  just 
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now,"  said  Aventayle,  in  a  stage  whisper,  be- 
hind his  hand,  to  Grayling.  "  Find  it  for  him." 

"I  am  proceeding  systematirally,"  said  the 
actor.  "Mind  your  bnindy-anff-water." 

The  manager  and  the  author  chatted  on  for 
some  minutes,  and  the  actor  went  on  with  his 
search.  Hawkesley,  in  answer  to  a  renewed 
demand  by  his  friend,  assured  him  that  the  new 
play  was  really  in  hand,  and  that  he  liked  it  as 
it  came  on  ;  whereat  Aventayle  professed  him- 
self consoled  for  his  life  and  other  misfortunes, 
and  begged  that  the  ladies'  characters  might 
be  made  as  strong  as  possible.  This  again 
Hawkesley  promised,  and  was  enlarging  .upon 
the  extreme  importance  of  keeping  the  women 
constantly  upon  the  stage,  when  the  fiend  ut- 
tered a  melodramatic 

"Ha!" 

"  Got  it?"  asked  Aventayle. 

Without  a  word  the  fiend  strode  to  Hawkes- 
ley, and  laid  the  letter  in  his  hand.  It  was 
long,  and  as  the  author  began,  with  some  eager- 
ness, to  read  it,  Aventayle  said, 

"Bother  reading  and  spoiling  talk.  Put  it 
into  your  pocket." 

Many  a  day  afterward,  Hawkesley  recalled 
the  circumstances  to  his  mind,  and  remember- 
ed that  the  letter  had  been  put  into  his  hand 
by  the  devil. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"Do  not  spur  a  willing  horse,"  is  a  rule  of 
masculine  invention,  and  one  which  only  the 
higher  minds  among  the  gentler  sex  are  very 
apt  to  adopt  and  obey.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  Mary  Henderson,  with  her  soul 
on  fire  for  the  attainment  of  a  revenge  of  her 
own,  should  have  sufficient  self-command  to  fol- 
low the  wise  counsel  of  the  saw.  Chiefly  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  unhesitating  obedience  of  her 
lover,  but  a  little,  it  may  be,  with  a  view  of 
atoning  to  herself  for  having  somewhat  compro- 
mised her  hitherto  unbending  dignity  by  her  dis- 
play of  interest  and  affection  at  the  moment  of 
alarm,  Henderson,  when  alone  with  M.  Silvain, 
hesitated  not  to  let  him  perceive  her  compre- 
hension of  his  signal  defeat  at  the  hand  of  Adair. 
Assured  of  Silvain's  safety,  she  relapsed  into  her 
ordinary  cold  manner,  and  infused  some  slight 
touch  of  the  most  irritating  compassion  for  the 
man  who  had  sought  to  avenge  a  woman's 
wrongs  without  being  able  to  do  so  effectively. 
She  alluded  to  Adair  as  one  who  was  so  evi- 
dently Silvain's  superior,  both  in  intellect  and 
physical  prowess,  that  the  latter  must  avoid  an- 
noying him  for  the  future,  and  must  leave  Mary 
(or  Matilde,  as  she  would  still  be  to  Silvain)  to 
protect  herself  in  the  best  way  a  helpless  girl 
might. 

All  this  was  utterly  needless,  and  the  horse 
wanted  no  spur.  The  stream  of  insults  he  had 
received  from  Ernest,  and  the  complete  over- 
throw which  the  Frenchman  had  sustained  in 
the  presence  of  his  mistress,  were  quite  enough 


to  saturate  his  very  being  with  the  deadliest  ha- 
tred of  the  scornful  conqueror.  There  was 
something  approaching  to  dignity  in  the  silence 
with  which  he  listened  to  Henderson's  galling 
talk,  and  in  the  almost  mournful  smile  with 
which  he  repaid  her.  His  compressed  lip  and 
dangerous  eye  might  have  given  her  full  assur- 
ance that  his  vindictiveness  was  not  to  be  in- 
creased by  any  thing  she  could  urge,  and  when 
Mary  had  uttered  as  many  demi-sarcasms  as  oc- 
curred to  her  uncomfortable  spirit,  Silvain  quiet- 
ly took  her  hand,  pressed  it  with  affection,  and 
intimated  that  she  had  said  enough,  unless  she 
had  any  distinct  course  to  propose,  in  which  case 
it  was  his  duty  to  postpone  any  plan  he  might 
have  formed. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  whatever  without  ask- 
ing my  leave,"  said  Mary.  "It  is  not  for  you 
to  presume  to  take  other  people's  affairs  into 
your  hands." 

M.  Silvain  must  be  the  guardian  of  his  own 
honor,  but  was  ready  to  obey  to  the  letter  any 
order  of  Mademoiselle. 

"  I  have  no  order  to  give  at  present,  but  we 
never  speak  again  if  you  see  that  man  any  more 
without  my  permission." 

M.  Silvain  signified  his  assent  by  a  grave  bow, 
and  another  touch  of  Mademoiselle's  hand. 

"Don't  bow  at  me,"  said  she,  impatiently. 
"  Swear  it." 

"My  word  is  as  binding  as  an  oath,  Made- 
moiselle. Is  it  an  English  custom  to  require 
oaths  from  those  we  trust?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  trust  you,"  said  Hen- 
derson. "Well,  yes,  I  do,"  she  added,  observ- 
ing his  reproachful  look ;  "but  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  have  a  solemn  promise." 

"In  homage  to  an  English  feeling,  then, 
Mademoiselle,  I  swear  to  what  you  demand ; 
but  my  heart,  already  your  slave,  needs  no  new 
sacrament." 

"Don't  talk  in  that  profane  manner,"  said 
Mary,  totally  ignorant  of  her  lover's  meaning. 
"But  you  have  sworn,  and  that  is  enough. 
Now  I  suppose  you'll  go  back  to  your  shop?" 

"For  the  moment,  yes,  unless  Mademoiselle 
has  commands." 

"  Stay  there  until  I  come,  or  send  to  you." 

"I  am  at  your  orders,  Mademoiselle." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  kindly  enough,  as 
they  parted,  and  his  look  of  intense  gratitude 
and  admiration  touched  her  heart. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  on  her  way  to  the  av- 
enue, "he  is  a  brave  and  a  true  fellow ;  and  as 
for  his  not  fighting  so  well  as  that  wretch,  who, 
I  dare  say,  has  often  got  his  living  by  teaching 
the  trade,  that  is  nothing.  If  Silvain  had  time 
and  money  to  be  always  practicing,  he  would  be 
a  splendid  fencer ;  and  even  without  his  sword, 
and  with  his  eyes  sparkling,  he  looked  much 
more  noble  than  the  white-faced  creature  oppo- 
site to  him.  Silvain's  figure  is  perfection,  and 
if  he  only  dressed — " 

But  we  need  not  delay  over  the  affectionate 
meditations  of  the  femme  de  chambre. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  ground-floor  of  the 
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house  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  opening  into  the 
large  room  of  miscellaneous  scientific  matter 
which  has  been  described,  was  a  small  apart- 
ment, nearly  empty,  and  with  a  ground-glass 
French  window  looking  upon  the  garden.  This 
room  could  be  approached  by  a  small  narrow 
staircase  from  the  first  floor,  but  this  approach 
was  never  used,  and  the  door  above  was  con- 
stantly locked.  It  had  been  Henderson's  sug- 
gestion that  a  little  furniture  should  be  taken 
into  the  room,  and  that  while  Mrs.  Lygon  should 
be  in  the  house  it  should  be  her  place  of  refuge, 
one  not  likely  to  be  thought  of,  and  one  which 
afforded  a  ready  escape  to  the  garden.  Scarce- 
ly waiting  for  the  assent  of  either  of  the  la- 
dies, Henderson,  with  stealthy  rapidity,  had  dis- 
covered, oiled,  and  used  the  key  of  the  stair, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  domes- 
tics had  conveyed  into  the  apartment  enough  to 
render  it  tenantable. 

' '  The  other  girls  are  very  ignorant,  Madame," 
said  Henderson  to  Mrs.  Urquhart,  as  the  latter 
descended  into  the  room,  "  and  they  believe  in 
ghosts.  I  shall  tell  them,  by  accident,  a  ghost- 
story  before  bedtime,  that  will  make  them  afraid 
even  to  look  at  the  door  of  the  big  room  as  they 
go  out  and  in." 

The  sisters  were  alone  in  the  secluded  cham- 
ber, when  a  letter  was  thrown  down  the  stair 
by  the  vigilant  Henderson. 

It  was  for  Mrs.  Urquhart,  and  was  in  the  bold 
free  hand  of  her  husband. 

Bertha  trembled  too  much  to  open  and  read 
it,  but  Laura  did  both,  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained a  few  lines  from  Robert  Urquhart,  in 
which  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  met 
with  Lygon,  and  scolded  Bertha  for  not  having 
kept  him.  "As  a  punishment  for  such  a  vio- 
lation of  all  the  sacred  duties  of  hospitality," 
the  writer  went  on,  "we  two  gay  young  dogs 
intend  to  disport  ourselves  in  the  pleasures  of 
Paris  for  a  while,  but  if  our  hearts  should  re- 
lent, or  rich  Countesses  should  make  very  des- 
perate efforts  to  carry  us  off,  we  shall  just  drop 
down  to  Versailles  at  any  hour  that  may  seem 
good  unto  us,  and  it  may  promote  peace  and 
forgiveness  should  there  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  creature -comforts  at  the  shortest  notice." 
Bertha  was  also  ordered  to  revolve  in  her  mind 
what  would  be  fittest  for  a  united  present  for 
Laura,  which  her  husband  should  take  over  in 
the  hope  of  appeasing  her  wrath  at  being  aban- 
doned, of  which  he  seemed  to  be  in  wonderful 
terror. 

"They  have  met,"  gasped  Bertha. 

"It  is  always  so,"  said  Laura,  wiping  tears 
from  her  eyes,  as  she  again  read  the  playful 
letter,  just  one  which  might  have  been  looked 
for  from  either  Lygon  or  Urquhart,  had  circum- 
stances been  as  the  latter  supposed  them. 

"Arthur  has  said  nothing  to  him." 

"And  what  could  you  dream  that  Arthur 
would  say  ?"  asked  Laura,  indignantly,  a  wife's 
pride  flushing  her  fair  brow  at  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  that  Lygon  would  willingly  say  aught 
to  compromise  herself  or  her  sister. 


"  He  left  me  in  a  fever  of  rage,"  said  Bertha. 
"He  spoke  quietly  enough,  but  I  know  that  he 
was  in  a  rage." 

"And  had^e  not  a  right  to  be  ?  A  right ! 
There  is  nothing  that  he  could  do  that  could 
not  be  justified,  but  Arthur  will  never  do  any 
thing  to  need  justification,"  said  Laura,  proud- 
ly. "Oh,  if  I  could  say  the  same,"  she  add- 
ed. "But  I  will  trust  that  he  will  trust  me 
yet." 

"  They  may  come  at  any  time,"  said  Bertha, 
feebly. 

"Arthur  will  not  return  here,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lygqp.  "They  have  met  by  accident.  He 
could  not  escape  from  your  husband,  but  will 
shake  him  off  at  the  first  moment.  Perhaps 
he  is  now  on  his  way  to  London — to  his  home," 
she  said,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Bertha,  whose  nature  saw 
something  less  of  danger  in  the  absence  of  one 
of  those  whom  she  dreaded. 

"Do  you?"  replied  Laura,  slowly  and  re- 
proachfully. "  There  !  I  must  not  think  of  it, 
and  I  must  not  expect  you  to  be  stronger  than 
you  are.  Robert  Avill  come  here  without  Ar- 
thur," she  added,  in  a  calm  voice,  "and  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  what  may  pass  be- 
tween them.  It  is  I  only  who  am  in  danger — 
comfort  yourself  with  that  thought." 

"Do  not  speak  so  unkindly." 

"  I  did  not  mean  unkindness,  dear.  I  only 
mean  to  reassure  you.  Now  we  have  no  time 
to  lose." 

"If  one  of  the  servants  should  say  that  you 
have  been  here,"  said  Bertha,  tremulously, 
"and  Robert  should  know." 

"Angv.liqtie  only  has  seen  and  knows  me. 
We  must  trust  to  Henderson  to  silence  her. 
That  is  a  small  risk  among  great  ones." 

"  But  if  Arthur  should  have  told  Robert  ?" 

"My  life  and  soul  on  Arthur's  silence  where 
I  am  concerned, "  replied  Laura,  almost  fiercely. 
"Do  not  hint  at  such  a  thing  again,  Bertha, 
or  I  will  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  go  off  to 
England.  It  is  only  my  intense  confidence  in 
Arthur,  my  deep  conviction  of  his  overmaster- 
ing love  for  me,  that  sustains  me  in  this  trial. 
You  do  not  understand  me,  but  understand  that 
you  will  ruin  yourself  if  you  shake  the  belief 
that  holds  me  up.  Not  one  more  word  about 
that." 

"What  next  are  we  to  do?"  said  Bertha, 
humbly. 

"  We  have  done  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  I 
seem  to  see  a  way  opening.  Pardon  me,  Ber- 
tha dear,  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  you.  I 
must  see  Henderson.  It  is  shocking  to  be 
driven  to  such  counsels ;  but  things  have  gone 
too  far  for  hesitation,  and  I  must  avail  myself 
of  every  means  in  my  power  to  help  you  and 
save  you.  Please  to  send  Henderson  to  me." 

"I  wish  I  was  dead,"  said  Bertha,  slowly  de- 
parting. 

"  Would  dying  save  your  honor  in  the  eyes 
of  your  husband?"  asked  Laura,  laying  a  firm 
hand  on  her  sister's  arm. 
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"I  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  fear," 
sobbed  Bertha. 

"Send  Henderson  to  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon,  calmly.  And  she  gazed  wistfully  at  the 
retreating  form  of  her  sister. 

"If  the  saving  her  were  all,"  she  murmured, 
"would  I  have  incurred  this  peril?  But  I  will 
go  through  with  it  now  to  the  very  end.  Oh, 
Arthur  !  my  darling  Arthur !  My  own,  my  no- 
ble, loving  one." 

Henderson  stood  before  her,  ere  the  wife's 
eyes  could  discern  her  through  the  mist  that 
dimmed  them. 

Mrs.  Lygon  recovered  herself  with  a  strong 
effort. 

"If  I  might  speak,  Madame,  before  you  had 
any  thing  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Mary." 

"  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  any  news  so 
soon,  Madame,  but  you  may  wish  to  hear  of 
something  which  has  happened." 

"  Quick,  tell  me." 

"  It  does  not  concern  any  body  you  know, 
Madame,  except  through  me.  But  I  told  you 
that  I  believed  I  knew  a  person  that  I  could 
trust  to  shed  his  life  for  me,  if  wanted." 

"  Strong  words,  Mary." 

"  They  are  that,  Madame,  but  not  too  strong, 
if  I  may  say  so." 

And  she  briefly  told  the  story  of  the  duel  at 
the  inn,  and  did  not  fail  to  lay  the  utmost  stress 
upon  M.  Silvain's  having  become  the  deadliest 
and  the  most  resolved  enemy  that  Adair  could 
have. 

Mrs.  Lygon  listened  with  intense  interest. 
If,  when  the  story  was  done,  she  felt  a  pang  of 
regret  that  the  speaker  had  not  to  tell  of  a  dif- 
ferent ending  to  the  fray,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  she  gave  utterance  to  no  such  venge- 
ful thought. 

"You  should  be  a  good  girl,  Mary,  to  have  in- 
spired such  a  love  in  abrave  and  honorable  man." 

And  Henderson's  lips  quivered  proudly  at  the 
double  praise. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  any  body's  words  could 
make  me  so  happy,  Madame,"  said  the  girl, 
keeping  down  tears  of  pleasure.  "You  make 
me  bold  to  ask  one  favor." 

"You  will  ask  nothing  improper,  Mary,  I 
am  sure." 

"I  would  cut  off  my  hand  first,  Madame. 
But  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  only  to  see 
him." 

"Him?"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  startled.  "You 
mean — " 

"M.  Silvain,  Madame.  Only  for  one  mo- 
ment. If  you  would  only  let  him  see  you.  I 
would  not  think  of  your  speaking  to  him,  or 
condescending  to  talk  to  him  about  any  thing. 
That  is  my  business.  But  to  see  him  for  a 
minute,  and  let  him  say  one  word." 

"The  fewer  persons  I  see  the  better." 

"Not  another  soul  in  the  world,  Madame. 
I  shall  take  care  of  all  that,  and  proud  to  be 
trusted.  But  if  you  would  see  poor  Silvain  for 
just  one  minute." 


"If  you  desire  it,  then,  I  will." 

"Thank  you,  Madame,  for  him  and  for  me. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  house  just  now,  except 
Madame  and  yourself — Angelique  and  Suzanne 
are  gone  to  mass — and  if  you  would  come  into 
the  next  room,  only  for  a  moment  as  I  say. 
Oh,  not  even  Silvain  knows  of  this  place — no 
soul  but  me." 

Mrs.  Lygon  ascended  the  stairs,  and,  con- 
ducted by  Henderson,  whose  vigilance  was  ti- 
ger-like, came  down  into  the  chamber  of  sci- 
ence. Mary,  with  an  apology,  departed  for  a 
moment,  and  returned,  bringing  her  lover. 

M.  Silvain's  approach  was  most  respectful, 
and  his  bow,  without  being  servile,  expressed 
the  deep  honor  he  felt.  He  either  had  not  in- 
tended to  speak,  or  hesitated  for  words,  when 
Mrs.  Lygon,  addressing  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, said, 

"M.  Silvain,  this  young  person  has  told  me 
that  you  have  been  displaying  your  affection 
for  her  by  an  act  of  unusual  bravery.  I  know 
her  friends  in  England,  and  it  will  give  me  hap- 
piness to  tell  them  that  she  has  secured  the  re- 
gard of  a  man  of  honor." 

That  speech,  delivered  in  a  gracious  voice, 
and  moreover  in  French,  by  a  beautiful  woman, 
vanquished  M.  Silvain  at  once ;  and  literally 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  For,  remembering 
what  his  mistress  had  said  upon  the  subject  of 
oaths,  it  flashed  upon  him  that  such  a  homage 
would  be  but  a  worthy  reply  to  so  much  kind- 
ness. Dropping  on  one  knee,  and  holding  his 
arm  aloft,  M.  Silvain  called  upon  his  Maker  to 
listen  to  and  attest  the  lover's  vow  to  perform, 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  of  his  soul,  whatever 
wish  Madame  might  honor  him  by  signifying 
through  Mademoiselle. 

Greatly  scandalized,  Mary  made  all  speed 
to  remove  her  demonstrative  admirer  from  the 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  kind-hearted  Scotsman  had  no  idea  of 
losing  sight  of  Lygon,  and  they  took  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night  at  the  same  hotel.  Ar- 
thur retired  early,  though  not  to  sleep;  and 
Urquhart,  who  had  disposed  of  a  few  hours  in 
the  smoking  pavilion  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
by  getting  through  about  a  couple  of  feet  of  to- 
bacco, in  company  with  a  pleasant  circle  of  En- 
glish and  Americans,  who  loved  to  congregate 
in  that  apartment  and  exchange  experiences  of 
travel,  proceeded  to  bed  about  the  time  that  his 
friend,  outwearied  with  mental  and  physical  fa- 
tigue, fell  into  a  disturbed  and  feverish  slumber. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  met  again, 
Lygon  pale  and  nervous,  Urquhart  cheery  and 
vigorous,  but  with  a  dire  grievance,  at  which  he 
grumbled  mightily,  in  being  deprived  of  a  huge 
shower-bath,  wherewith  when  at  home  he  re- 
cruited his  mighty  limbs  for  the  work  of  the 
day. 
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"These  French  will  never  be  civilized  Chris- 
tians," he  said,  "until  they  get  the  high  serv- 
ice all  over  Paris,  and  they'll  not  have  that  for 
many  a  day,  for  there  is  a  whole  army  of  ras- 
cally water-carriers  who  would  get  up  a  revolu- 
tion if  their  monopoly  were  threatened.  But 
perhaps  our  friend  Looey"  (it  was  so  that  he 
affectionately  described  the  Elected  of  the  Mill- 
ions) "will have  the  pluck  to  cart  them  all  off 
to  Cayenne  one  of  these  days,  and  let  his  sub- 
jects wash  themselves.  It  is  as  much  a  state 
necessity  as  was  the  massacre  of  the  Janizaries 
out  in  Constantinople." 

Arthur  Lygon  did  not  seem  much  interested 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  French  metrop- 
olis, and  Urquhart  went  on : 

"You  look  as  if  you  would  be  none  the  worse 
for  a  header  into  Loch  Katrine,  the  which  lake 
we  have  turned  into  every  dressing-room  in 
Glasgow,  my  man.  You've  nothing  like  that 
in  London,  which  proves  where  the  superior 
nation  is  to  be  found." 

Lygon  smiled  faintly,  but  was  in  no  mood  to 
give  the  good-natured  battle  with  which  in  oth- 
er days  he  had  often  met  the  Scot's  assertions 
in  favor  of  his  country. 

"Well,"  said  Urquhart,  "we'll  not  be  proud 
and  vaunt  over  you  too  much,  because  that's 
not  the  right  thing,  and  if  you'll  take  off  that 
cup  of  coffee,  we'll  e'en  go  and  sit  on  one  of 
the  benches  in  yon  garden  and  have  our  crack 
out." 

They  went  into  the  pleasant  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  Urquhart,  with  an  engineer's  eye, 
selected  a  seat  which  he  judged  capable  of  sus- 
taining his  weight,  and  motioned  to  Arthur  to 
take  a  place  by  his  side. 

"And  now,  my  man,  for  confession  and  ab- 
solution, as  yon  dirty-looking  priest  that's  thumb- 
ing the  little  mass-book,  and  mumbling  away 
there,  would  say.  What's  on  your  mind  ?" 

"  More  than  I  can  tell  you,  Eobert ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  a  good  deal,  nevertheless." 

"But  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Arthur. 
Even  those  doctors  have  the  sense  to  tell  you 
that  you  should  hide  nothing  from  your  physi- 
cian." 

"I  will  hide  nothing  that  I  ought  to  tell." 

"Well,  well,  we'll  take  what  we  can  get  qui- 
etly, and  then  wrangle  for  the  rest — that's  a 
bonny  rule  of  life,  my  man." 

"I  have  come  to  France,  Eobert,  upon  an 
errand  of  the  most  singular  kind,  "said  Arthur, 
who  had  been  reduced  by  the  prolonged  strug- 
gle with  himself  to  feel  the  necessity  of  making 
a  confidence,  and  of  receiving  the  support  and 
counsel  of  a  friend;  but  had  resolved  that,  deep- 
ly tempted  as  he  was  to  cast  the  whole  burden 
of  his  sorrow  before  Urquhart,  no  word  should 
convey  to  the  latter  a  shadow  of  the  gloomy 
doubts  that  were  darkening  his  own  existence, 
and  menacing  him  with  a  future  of  loneliness 
and  wretchedness. 

"Political,  perhaps,  or  official?"  asked  Ur- 
quhart. "That's  the  way  business  is  managed 
now,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  those  diplomatic 


fellows  who  take  an  acre  of  foolscap  to  tell  their 
Government  that  they  have  called  on  a  man, 
and  he  was  out  of  town." 

"Neither — I  wish  it  were  either.  It  is  sole- 
ly, painfully  private,"  replied  Lygon. 

Eobert  Urquhart  addressed  himself  to  listen 
intently. 

"You  took  it  for  granted,  yesterday,  that 
Laura  must  be  with  me,"  said  Arthur,  bringing 
out  the  name  with  an  effort.  "  She  is  not  with 
me,  but  I  have  followed  her  here." 

"Well,"  returned  Urquhart,  cheerfully;  "and 
what  brought  her  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know — that  is,  I  know  in  part." 

The  Scotsman  knitted  his  large  brow,  and 
his  countenance  assumed  a  sudden  sternness, 
utterly  foreign  to  its  usual  character,  and  far 
from  pleasant  to  behold. 

" I  must  hear  more,"  he  said,  "but  I  do  not 
like  the  beginning." 

In  a  few  words  Arthur  related  to  him  the 
story  of  the  sudden  departure  of  Mrs.  Lygon, 
suppressing  mention  of  the  note  that  had  been 
left  on  the  table  of  the  bedroom,  but  proceed- 
ing to  speak  of  his  own  journey  to  consult  Mr. 
Berry. 

"And  why  did  Berry  send  you  to  France?" 
was  the  expected  and  inevitable  question. 

For  this  demand  Arthur  Lygon  had  prepared 
himself,  and,  seizing  Bertha's  hint  of  a  politic- 
al trouble  in  which  Mr.  Vernon  had  been  in- 
volved, he  transferred  that  suggestion  to  the 
counsel  of  the  solicitor  at  Lipthwaite.  Poor 
Bertha — could  she  but  have  known  the  care 
which  the  man  whom  she  had  deceived  was 
taking  to  frame  a  reply  that  should  exclude  her 
name  from  question. 

"I  never  heard  of  this  plot,  or  whatever  it 
was,"  said  Eobert  Urquhart. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Lygon;  "but  you  are  as  well 
aware  as  I  am  that  Mr.  Vernon  led  a  strange 
life  before  he  settled  at  Lipthwaite,  and  there 
is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  story." 

"Which,  Arthur,  you  believe  as  much  as  I 
do ;  that  is,  you  believe  neither  jot  nor  tittle 
of  it." 

"  I  wish  to  believe  it." 

' '  Wish  to  believe  a  lie ?  That  is  foolish  talk, 
Arthur  Lygon." 

"Believing  it,  I  am  here,"  said  Lygon. 

"Cut  this  sort  of  thing  short,"  said  Eobert 
Urquhart,  almost  sternly.  ' '  We  are  not  to  play 
with  words,  when  there  is  honor  .or  shame  in 
the  matter  before  us.  You  are  either  meaning 
to  tell  me  nothing,  in  which  case  the  sooner  we 
two  part  company  the  better ;  or,  which  is  more 
likely,  you  are  preparing  the  way  to  tell  me 
what  you  ought.  You  will  take  your  choice,  of 
course,  but  you  call  me  your  friend." 

"You  are  impatient,  Urquhart,"  said  Lygon, 
with  a  forced  composure.  "  You  have  not 
heard  me  to  the  end." 

"I  know  that  well,"  said  Urquhart,  quickly. 

"  I  have  told  you  why  I  came  over  to  France. 
Naturally,  the  first  place  I  hastened  to  was  your 
house." 
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He  expected  an  assent  from  his  companion, 
but  the  latter  preserved  a  dead  silence. 

"  I  saw  Bertha,"  he  continued,  "  and  learned 
that  my  wife  had  been  with  her,  but  had  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  was  on  her  way  to  En- 
gland." 

"Which  you  believe  to  be  as  great  a  lie  as 
the  first  story,  or  I  could  never  have  kept  you 
in  Paris  last  night.  You  believe  my  wife  to 
have  told  you  a  deliberate  falsehood." 

"I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  have 
given  you  no  right  to  say  any  thing  of  the  kind," 
said  Arthur,  firmly. 

"  We  shall  see, "  said  Urquhart.  ' '  I  am  wait- 
ing for  the  end  that  you  have  promised  me." 

"  Bertha  told  me  what  she  supposed  to  be 
true. " 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  the  contrary?" 

"For  reasons  of  my  own,  which  in  no  way 
concern  any  one  but  myself  and  Laura." 

"The  first  thing  that  we  will  do,"  said  Ur- 
quhart, rising,  "is  to  take  the  first  train  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  hear  from  my  wife's  own  lips  all 
that  she  has  to  say  upon  this  business. " 

"I  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  Ver- 
sailles. Robert,  you  profess  yourself  my  friend, 
and,  as  I  believe,  most  truly  mean  to  serve  me. 
If  so,  you  will  do  it  in  my  way,  or  you  will  cause 
irreparable  injury." 

"You  have  mixed  up  my  wife's  name  and 
fame  in  the  affair,"  said  Urquhart,  "and  there- 
fore it  becomes  mine  as  much  as  yours.  But 
you  are  quite  right,  Arthur,  in  believing  that  I 
would  not  move  one  hair's-breadth  in  a  line 
that  could  injure  you,  and  if  I  spoke  hastily, 
you  must  remember  that  I  am  a  man  of  action, 
and  out  of  the  habit  of  picking  my  words.  And 
now,  Arthur,  tell  me  the  rest." 

"The  rest  is  that  I  do  not  believe  Laura  to 
be  returning  to  England,  and  that  I  do  believe 
her  to  be  in — France,"  he  said,  hesitating  for  a 
moment  at  the  word. 

"I  said  I  never  picked  a  word,"  said  Robert 
Urquhart,  "  but  I  do  not  know  what  word  to 
use  now.  Yet  if  we  are  to  understand  one  an- 
other, I  must  run  all  chances  of  hurting  you  to 
the  soul.  You  will  not  say  why  you  think  Ber- 
tha has  been  deceived.  If  you  will  not,  I  must 
ask  you  a  frightful  question." 

"I  foresee  it,"  said  Lygon,  with  a  terrible 
calmness.  "  You  would  ask  me  whether  I  have 
reason  to  think — my  God!"  he  said,  grinding 
his  teeth,  "  that  the  thought  should  have  to  be 
put  into  language ! — well — whether  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  Laura  is  not  worth  a  husband's 
pursuing?" 

"Answer  that." 

"  Reason  ?  I  thank  God— I  thank  God  from 
my  very  heart — No.  But — " 

"Nay,  hold  your  tongue  there,"  said  the  Scot, 
more  kindly  and  gravely  than  he  had  spoken 
since  their  first  meeting.  "Be  silent  there. 
We  may  do  wicked  wrong,  the  wickedest,  if  we 
go  a  step  further  in  that  direction,  when  you  are 
able  to  say  the  words  you  have  just  uttered. 
They  mean  that  you  know  nothing  against  your 


wife,  and  that  if  she  stood  before  you  now — and 
I  would  to  Heaven  she  did — you  would  not  dare 
to  make  any  charge  against  her.  She  is  inno- 
cent ;  but  there  is  a  mystery  to  be  cleared  up. 
For  God's  sake  let  us  do  no  injustice  in  our  rash 
impatience  that  we  can  not  clear  it !" 

Gravely  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  friend,  whose  agitation  visibly  increased, 
and  who  did  not  reply. 

"  Do  not  think,  Arthur,"  continued  Urquhart, 
' '  that  I  am  saying  this  to  delude  you  into  false 
hopes,  or  to  beguile  you  with  a  temporary  com- 
fort. I  would  not  do  so,  if  the  speaking  my 
own  convictions  were  to  be  followed  by  your 
falling  down  dead  upon  this  ground.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  your  wife  had  forgotten  her  duty,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  urge  you  to  drive  her  from 
your  home  and  tear  her  from  your  heart — the 
first  to  scorn  you  if  you  forgot  your  duty  to  your- 
self. But  out  of  your  heart  came  the  words 
that  assured  me  of  her  innocence,  and  I  now 
say  to  you,  in  all  the  sincerity  which  man  can 
show  to  his  fellow-man,  hold  your  heart  up,  and 
keep  the  devil's  thoughts  out  of  it  until  you  look 
into  her  dear  eyes  and  hear  her  tell  you  why 
you  have  been  thus  tried.  In  the  name  of  the 
God  who  will  judge  us  all,  Arthur  Lygon,  I  call 
on  you  to  do  justice  to  the  woman  you  chose 
from  the  world ! " 

This  appeal  was  made  in  a  tone  that  was  more 
than  grave,  it  was  solemn,  and  as  is  not  un- 
common with  the  educated  Scotchman,  when 
really  and  worthily  excited,  the  language  of  Ur- 
quhart took  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  the 
preacher — a  fact  easily  referable  to  the  earlier 
life  of  the  natives  of  a  country  where  religious 
ordinances  are  so  highly  cherished  as  in  Scot- 
land. The  effect  upon  Arthur  Lygon  was  strong, 
but  the  habit  of  self-control,  dear  to  the  English- 
man, prevented  his  giving  way  to  any  vehement 
demonstration  of  what  he  felt.  He  wrung  Ur- 
quhart's  hand  hard,  and  turned  away  to  gain  a 
more  perfect  victory  over  his  emotions.  Urqu- 
hart perceived  this,  and  permitted  Lygon  to  re- 
main silent  for  some  minutes.  Then  passing 
his  arm  through  that  of  his  friend,  Robert  Ur- 
quhart said,  in  the  old  pleasant  voice, 

"We'll  just  take  a  turn.  It  quickens  the 
brain  to  quicken  the  circulation." 

And  Arthur,  yielding  to  the  kindly  impulse, 
walked  by  the  side  of  Urquhart,  and  listened  to 
his  further  counsel. 

"  That  is  settled,"  said  Robert,  and  there  was 
no  need  to  explain  the  world  of  meaning  in  the 
simple  word.  "Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  do 
nothing  by  halves.  When  I  give  my  confidence, 
I  give  it  wholly,  and  when  I  am  deceived,  I 
punish  with  my  full  power.  If  you  will  take 
my  advice,  Arthur,  you  will  return  to  your 
home.  In  all  likelihood  you  will  find  your 
wife  there  before  you.  But  whether  or  not,  it 
is  upon  your  own  hearth-stone  that  you  should 
be  waiting  her." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Lygon,  sadly. 

"It  is  so,"  replied  Urquhart.  "  You  have  not 
told  me  the  reasons  why  you  think  poor  Bertha 
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was  deceived,  nor  do  I  care  a  rush  to  hear  them, 
now  that  you  have  declared  the  rest.  But  if 
Laura  is  doing  what  is  right,  it  matters  little 
where  she  is.  If  your  presence  were  necessary 
to  her  she  would  not  have  left  you  without  a 
clew.  Trust  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  the  moth- 
er of  your  children,  and  go  home,  and  wait  for 
her  where  she  has  so  often  waited  for  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Arthur,  after  a  pause,  "that 
your  judgment  is  a  safer  guide  to  me  than  my 
own,  in  my  present  state  of  mind." 

"That  means  that  you  will  go?" 

"Yes." 

"That  is  well.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
tried  to  send  you  away,"  said  Urquhart,  his 
hospitable  instinct  refusing,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  entirely  silenced.  "But 
you'll  not  misjudge  me  for  that,  my  man." 

"My  dear  Robert." 

"Another  word,  though.  I  shall  go  home  as 
soon  as  I  have  seen  you  off." 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  anxiously. 

"I  see  what  you  are  thinking  about.  But 
don't  I  tell  you  that  I  never  do  things  by  halves? 
I  regard  all  that  you  have  said  to  me  as  mere 
idle  talk,  and  certainly  I  should  not  think  it 
worthy  to  be  repeated  to  any  body,  least  of  all 
to  my  own  wife." 

"But,"  said  Arthur,  "you  will  of  course 
mention  that  I  told  you  of  Laura's  visit  to  her 
sister  ?" 

"If  Laura  has  given  Bertha  her  confidence, 
as  I  make  no  doubt  she  has,"  said  Urquhart, 
"Bertha  will  tell  me  whatever  it  is  meet  and 
right  I  should  know.  But  I  shall  ask  her  no 
questions,  and  I  shall  wait  patiently  for  your 
letter  to  inform  me  of  your  being  satisfied  on 
every  point,  and  I  know  you'll  not  let  me  wait 
for  that  any  longer  than  is  needful." 

"Not  an  hour." 

"There  is  one  thing,  Robert,"  said  Arthur, 
who,  gladly  clinging  to  the  resolute  assurances 
of  the  Scot  in  regard  to  the  innocence  of  Lau- 
ra, had  thoughts  for  the  weak  and  terrified  wo- 
man at  Versailles,  whom  he  had  so  recently  be- 
held in  her  agony  of  fear.  What  if  Urquhart 
should,  by  some  mistaken  or  half  understood 
words,  drive  her  into  a  sudden  revelation? 

"What  is  that,  my  man?" 

"Why,"  said  Arthur,  resolved  on  preventing 
danger  even  to  one  who  had  given  him  but  lit- 
tle cause  to  care  for  her  welfare,  ' '  the  fact  is — 
and  I  ought  to  tell  you — I  was  rather  rude — at 
least  I  was  abrupt  in  my  manner  to  Bertha." 

"We  will  make  all  allowance — nay,  Arthur, 
you  don't  think  so  ill  of  her  or  of  me  as  to  think 
that  when  a  man  is  half  distracted  about  his 
wife,  his  looks  and  words  are  to 'be  counted  up 
against  him  by  either  of  us  as  if  he  were  a  stage- 
player.  For  shame !" 

"  I  own  that  expecting,  hoping,  to  find  Lau- 
ra, and  learning  that  she  was  gone,  I  allowed 
my  feelings  to  manifest  themselves — " 

"  If  you  say  another  word  about  it,  I  shall 
think  that  Bertha  was  less  kind  and  considerate 
than  it  was  her  duty  to  be." 


"No,  you  must  not  think  that,  but  I  fear  she 
was  perhaps  hurt  at  my  impatience." 

"I  will  make  her  an  ample  apology  for  you, 
then." 

"Do  so,  then." 

"Or  if  you  like  to  make  it  for  yourself, 
though  I  am  heartily  angry  with  you  for  think- 
ing it  necessary,  we'll  just  step  back  to  the  ho- 
tel, and  you  may  write  her  a  bit  of  a  note." 

"And  I  will,"  said  Arthur,  catching  at  the 
proposal  which  he  himself  had  been  on  the  point 
of  hazarding. 

They  returned  to  the  house,  and  Arthur  wrote 
as  follows : 

"MY  DEAR  BERTHA, — I  am  leaving  for  En- 
gland, but  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  half  a  doz- 
en words  to  you  in  apology  for  my  hasty  man- 
ner on  leaving  you.  I  have  explained,  how- 
ever, to  Robert,  that  having  traced  Laura  to 
your  house,  and  receiving  from  you  the  rough 
shock  given  by  your  information  that  she  had 
gone  off  to  England,  I  expressed  myself  some- 
what unkindly,  but  though  he  assures  me  that 
you  will  overlook  it,  I  can  not  help  making  my 
personal  request  to  you  to  do  so.  He  does  not 
think  that  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  aiding  any 
body  in  the  matter  with  which  Mr.  Vernon  was 
said  to  have  been  connected,  and  therefore  my 
remaining  in  Paris  would  be  idle.  I  trust  to 
find  that  Laura  has  not  been  overfatigued  by 
her  hurried  journey.  So  with  renewed  apolo- 
gy, and  adieux, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
(l  PAKIS  „  ' '  ARTHUR  LTGON. 

"This  is  what  I  have  written,"  said  Lygon. 

"You  have  written  all  that  is  right,  I  dare 
swear,"  said  Urquhart.  "I  have  too  many  let- 
ters of  my  own,  and  don't  want  to  hear  any  body 
else's.  Seal  it  up,  my  man,  and  I  will  be  your 
faithful  postman." 

This  will  surely  be  hint  enough  to  her,  poor 
wretch,  thought  Lygon,  as  he  enveloped  the  let- 
ter. If  not,  she  must  take  her  chance.  I  am 
in  no  mood  for  further  precaution.  ' '  Here  it 
is,  Robert." 

"  It  shall  go,  even  if  I  do  not  return  at  once," 
said  Urquhart.  "And  see,  there  is  a  train  in 
an  hour,  and  I  would  have  you  depart  by  that. 
We  have  not  met  for  many  a  day,  my  dear  Ar- 
thur ;  and  I  little  thought,  when  the  time  did 
come,  that  we  would  have  had  such  a  conversa- 
tion ;  but  who  knows  what  will  happen  to  any 
of  us?  But  I  hope  that  you  will  look  back, 
many  a  happy  day  to  come,  upon  our  present 
trouble,  and  be  thankful  that  we  were  brought 
out  of  it  so  completely.  Go  home,  my  man, 
and  once  more  take  the  comfort  with  you  that 
you  have  a  good  and  loving  wife,  and  that  all 
this  will  pass  away  like  a  dream ;  and  one  day, 
when  it's  nearly  forgotten,  and  the  story  comes 
up  again  to  your  mind,  you'll  just  give  Laura  a 
kiss  for  her  brother-in-law,  and  say  that  he  up- 
held her  in  the  hour  when  her  good-for-naught 
husband  permitted  the  devil,  which  is  Satan,  to 
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get  the  upper  hand  of  him.  But  you'll  drive 
away  the  devil's  thoughts  now,  Arthur;  I've  your 
promise  for  that?" 

"You  have." 

"  Your  hand  on  it.  And  I'll  see  you  to  the 
train,  my  man.  We'll  have  no  discontented 
bodies  like  you  upon  this  free  and  happy  soil 
of  France." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ACTING  under  orders  of  the  most  explicit 
character  from  his  imperious  mistress,  M.  Sil- 
vain  abstained  from  paying  a  reconciliatory  vis- 
it to  Adair,  lest  so  prompt  an  oft'er  of  the  olive 
branch  should  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  Frenchman  sought  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  Ernest  as  if  by  accident.  Chance 
favored  him,  and  he  encountered  Adair  in  one 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Versailles,  a  solitary 
road,  and  so  narrow  that  no  two  acquaintances 
could  pass  without  recognition.  M.  Silvain 
played  his  little  part  well,  and  seemed  discon- 
certed at  seeing  his  late  antagonist,  and  as  if 
inclined  to  turn  and  avoid  him.  Adair,  how- 
ever, hastened  to  hold  out  his  hand,  and  press 
it  upon  the  apparently  reluctant  Frenchman. 

"  Why,"  said  Ernest,  retaining  the  hand  of 
the  other  while  speaking,  "you  surely  do  not 
bear  any  malice,  Silvain.  Life  is  too  short  for 
such  folly." 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  in  a  mo- 
ment," said  Silvain  (their  conversation  being  in 
French,  as  before),  "that  at  our  last  meeting 
you  used  language,  Monsieur,  which — " 

"  Which  was  perfectly  justified,  Silvain.  Not 
by  any  thing  you  said  or  did,  except  by  your 
unfortunately  coming  at  a  time  when  I  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  irritation  about  some  mat- 
ters which,  if  you  knew  them,  you  would  allow 
to  be  an  excuse  for  any  thing.  I  was  in  a  white 
heat  of  rage,  and  your  persistence  in  talking 
about  things  which  seemed  comparatively  tri- 
fling made  me  a  brute." 

"  I  believe  that  I  found  you  reading  a  novel," 
said  Silvain. 

"  Trying  to  read  it,  my  friend,  trying  wheth- 
er somebody  else's  nonsense  would  take  me  out 
of  my  own  trouble.  I  can  not  tell  you  what 
this  was  ;  but  be  generous,  and  believe  what  I 
say." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  man 
of  honor." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  don't  stand  on  stilts,  there's  a 
good  man.  I  am  not  a  man  of  honor,  in  the 
world's  sense,  as  you  know  perfectly  well.  But 
I  am  a  good  fellow,  when  people  trust  me  and 
treat  me  well ;  and  I  have  not  behaved  badly 
to  you  in  serious  matters.  As  for  any  thing  I 
said,  I  only  know  that  I  was  in  a  demon's  tem- 
per, and  I  heartily  apologize  to  you  for  every 
word.  What  more  can  I  say  ?" 

"  I  do  not  claim  to  ask  so  much." 

"  Come,  Silvain,  you  are  not  so  brave  a  man 
as  I  believed  you,  if  that  little  affair  with  the 
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foils  rankles  in  your  mind.  You  are  a  much 
better  fencer  than  I  am,  but  that  day  I  suppose 
the  devil  that  was  in  my  heart  did  me  the  fa- 
vor to  help  my  hand,  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
do  a  friend  some  deadly  harm.  But  I  was 
luckier  than  Faust." 

"There  is  an  end  of  the  affair,  M.  Adair." 

"That  is  well,"  said  the  other,  again  shak- 
ing hands ;  "  and  now  walk  with  me,  or  I  will 
walk  with  you.  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"I  was  returning  home;  but  I  have  no  er- 
rand of  importance." 

"Then  come  my  way,  for  a  stroll.  And  be- 
fore we  say  any  more,  I  feel  that  you  were  so 
right  in  your  anger  at  my  hasty  conduct  to  Ma- 
tilde,  that  I  do  not  know  what  amends  to  make. 
I  can  only  say  that  though  I  knew  you  were 
paying  her  attention,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
an  affair  of  heart,  or  I  should  have  respected  it. 
Make  my  peace  with  her,  and  trust  to  my  good 
behavior  for  the  future." 

"I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  Monsieur." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Adair,  "and  we  will 
drop  the  question.  I  hate  to  quarrel  with  any 
body,  but  my  impulses  are  always  leading  me 
into  scrapes.  If  I  ask  how  business  prospers, 
you  will  construe  it  into  an  indiscretion." 

"No,  Monsieur,  not  after  your  frank  assur- 
ances. I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  business  is 
satisfactory.  I  have  just  had  a  handsome  order 
from  the  house  of  M.  Urquhart." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  that  you  owe, 
of  course,  to  the  good  offices  of  Mademoiselle." 

"I  should  be  proud  to  owe  her  any  thing," 
said  Silvain ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  her 
debtor  in  this  case." 

"  No.  Come,  don't  look  so  mysterious. 
Have  we  made  an  impression  in  a  higher  quar- 
ter? Ah,  Silvain,  what  chances  our  profession 
has!" 

"I  dare  not  flatter  myself  to  that  extent," 
said  Silvain,  with  a  smile.  "And  the  lady 
who  has  honored  me  with  her  commands  is  an 
acquaintance  of  your  own — the  lady  from  En- 
gland." 

"  Eh,"  said  Adair,  quickly.  "  Madame  Ly- 
gon." 

"A  charming  lady." 

"So  she  is,  very  charming,  worth  a  dozen 
of  her  sisters.  So  she  has  given  you  a  hand- 
some order.  I  see,"  said  Ernest. 

And  he  smiled,  for  a  moment,  as  one  who 
imagines  himself  to  be  detecting  the  spring  of 
a  device  against  him. 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  or  more,"  said 
Silvain,  complacently. 

"  What  caprice !  Have  not  Atkinson's  and 
Rimmel's,  scent-men  of  London,  better  than  all 
the  sweet  waters  of  Paris  ?"  said  Adair,  with 
one  of  his  favorite  irreverences  of  memory. 
"But  I  rejoice  in  a  friend's  luck.  And  per- 
haps you  may  owe  it  to  me, "  he  added. 

"How  so?" 

"  Madame  knows  that  we  are  acquainted,  and 
may  mean  a  delicate  attention  to  me,"  said  the 
other,  eying  Silvain  keenly. 
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"  I  should  be  glad  to  think  so,"  said  Silvain ; 
"but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  said  to  me." 

"Of  course,"  said  Ernest.  "Women  can 
sometimes  hold  their  tongues  at  the  proper 
time.  Come,  my  dear  Silvain,  this  is  a  noble 
proof  of  your  loyalty  to  me.  You  understand 
the  object  of  the  lady's  order  just  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  you  tell  me  of  it.  That  is  a  brave  for- 
giveness of  wrongs." 

"You  pay  me  an  unmerited  compliment,  M. 
Adair." 

"I  will  not  hear  you  say  so.  Mrs.  Lygon 
knows  of  our  intimacy,  and  favors  you  with 
this  order  to  insure  your  giving  Mademoiselle 
exact  information  as  to  any  thing  I  may  do. 
Well,  you  will  not  be  party  to  any  scheme 
against  your  friend,  and  you  reveal  the  fact  of 
the  bribe.  You  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  de- 
votion, and  you  shall  earn  more  orders." 

"How  you  see  through  every  thing!"  said 
Silvain,  with  a  look  of  admiration.  ' '  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  did  not  regard  the  matter  in  that 
way.  Ah!  you  are  happy  to  have  interested 
such  a  creature  as  Madame." 

"We  will  not  be  vain,"  said  Adair,  caressing 
his  mustache,  and  taking  a  sharp  side  glance 
at  his  companion. 

"I  never  saw  a  better  excuse  for  vanity," 
said  Silvain. 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend.  I  am  going  to  be 
jealous.  Do  not  be  so  earnest  on  the  beauty 
of  Madame.  What  would  Mademoiselle  say?" 

Silvain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Mademoiselle,  however,  admires  her  as 
much  as  you  do,"  continued  Ernest.  "Re- 
gards her  as  an  angel." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  to  the  contrary," 
.said  Silvain. 

Again  the  keen  eye  was  turned  upon  him,  but 
the  Frenchman  affected  to  look  inscrutable. 

"  Does  not  admire  her?"  said  Ernest. 

"You  can  conceive  that  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  repeat  any  thing  that  Mademoiselle  may  have 
confided  to  me,  and  I  might  injure  her  with  Ma- 
dame Urquhart  by  indiscretion.  But  I  have  a 
right  to  form  an  impression  of  my  own." 

"Which  is,  that  Matilde  does  not  like  Ma- 
dame." 

"I  will  not  say  that.  But  the  coldness  with 
which  she  received  my  praises  of  the  English 
lady,  and  I  swear  to  you,  M.  Adair,"  said  Sil- 
vain, with  well  acted  warmth,  "  that  she  is  di- 
vine— this  astonished  me  in  a  young  person  of 
good  taste — " 

"For  she  had  eyes  and  chose  you"  quoted 
Ernest. 

"And,"  said  Silvain,  "this  left  me  to  draw 
an  inference,  which  I  will  reserve  until  I  know 
more  of  the  matter." 

"  You  are  too  honest  and  honorable  a  fellow 
to  be  a  good  deceiver,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  "  and 
you  are  not  deceiving  me.  Matilde  has  told 
you  something  about  Madame  Lygon." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  Matilde  has  made  some 
mistake — has  misconceived  some  words.  Ma- 
dame Lygon  is  an  angel," 


"This  is  a  good  deal  of  homage  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs,  my  dear  Silvain,  unless  I 
take  the  more  flattering  view  of  the  case,  and 
suppose  that  you  are  praising  the  lady  to  please 
me." 

"I  speak  from  my  heart,"  said  Silvain,  im- 
pressively, "lam  grieved  that  Mademoiselle's 
estimate  of  her  differs  from  my  own,  but  I  re- 
tain my  own,  nevertheless.  But  I  must  say  no 
more  on  that  subject." 

"Well,  we  may  talk  of  something  better 
than  women,  I  dare  say,"  said  Ernest.  "I  will 
pour  out  some  of  my  sorrows  to  you,  but  of 
course,  in  the  strictest  confidence.  Nay,  I 
don't  mean  that  I  doubt  you,  but  when  a  man 
has  a  serious  affair  of  the  heart,  he  gets  very 
untrustworthy  for  the  time.  I  don't  know  a 
more  demoralizing  thing  than  falling  in  love — 
it  destroys  all  a  man's  ideas  of  the  sacredness 
of  friendship,  and  makes  him  sacrifice  any  thing 
and  every  thing  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  some- 
body who  is  laughing  at  him  all  the  time,  and 
whom  he  will  heartily  hate  in  twelve  months." 

"Frightful  creed!"  said  Silvain.  "Do  not 
trust  me." 

"Yes,  I  will,  because  you  have  a  brain  as 
well  as  a  heart."  What  have  they  been  telling 
this  ass,  thought  Ernest.  Surely  nothing  of 
the  truth — three  women  in  council  would  know 
better  than  that. 

"My  dear  Silvain,"  he  said,  linking  his  arm 
in  that  of  his  companion,  "I  am  so  glad  that 
you  don't  play." 

"  Why,  I  never  could  afford  it  in  the  days 
when  I  desired  to  play,  and  now  that  I  can  af- 
ford it,  I  don't  care  about  it.  So  I  have  no 
merit." 

"  I  wish  I  had  as  much,  on  that  head.  1 
have  been  most  unlucky." 

"Lately?" 

"Yes,  this  week.  I  have  been  constantly 
losing.  I  have  been  into  Paris  three  nights 
running,  and  every  night  I  have  come  away 
with  just  enough  to  bring  me  back.  Another 
visit,  and  I  shall  be  without  a  Napoleon.  Pooh, 
my  dear  fellow,  take  your  hand  out  of  your 
pocket.  I  do  not  speak  literally,  and  certainly 
I  would  not  plunder  a  man  who  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  marriage.  Besides,  you  could 
not  do  what  I  want.  I  owe  a  good  deal,  and, 
in  fact,  I  must  instantly  apply  to  a  certain 
source  which  I  hate  to  trouble ;  but  one  must 
live." 

"You  are  fortunate  in  having  friends." 

"  Yes,  I  have  two  friends  who  will  do  a  good 
deal  for  me,  though  not  with  any  good-will. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  be  fastidious." 

There,  thought  Ernest,  if  you  are  what  I 
suppose,  take  that  information  back  with  you 
for  the  delight  of  those  who  hire  you. 

"  You  reject  my  purse  ?"  said  Silvain.  "  If 
you  took  it,  you  would  give  me  a  better  proof 
of  your  friendship. " 

"Then  I  will  take  it,"  said  Ernest,  laying 
hand  something  abruptly  on  the  porte-monnaie 
produced  by  Silvain,  and  dropping  it  into  a 
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coat  pocket.  There  was  a  touch  of  humor  on 
his  part  in  the  transaction,  and  perhaps  a  touch 
of  ill-humor,  or,  at  all  events,  of  surprise  on 
that  of  M.  Silvain,  who  might  not  have  expect- 
ed to  be  taken  so  promptly  at  his  word. 

"I  will  take  it,"  continued  Ernest,  gazing 
kindly  on  Silvain,  "but  chiefly  to  show  how 
completely  I  consider  any  little  differences  be- 
tween us  adjusted  forever.  There  can  not  be 
much  here,  and  very  much  is  needed  for  my 
immediate  wants,  but  whatever  is  here  I  will 
repay  to  the  last  centime  before  I  leave  France." 

"Do  not  speak  of  repayment,"  said  Silvain, 
with  a  very  good  grace.  "If  I  ask  you  to  re- 
turn the  purse  itself,  it  is  only  because — " 

"Ah,  I  should  have  thought  of  that,"  said 
Ernest,  taking  it  out.  And  he  deliberately  re- 
moved the  entire  contents  of  the  purse — some 
seven  or  eight  Napoleons  and  some  silver — and 
pocketed  them  solemnly.  He  then  handed  the 
porte-monnaie  to  his  companion. 

"A  gage  d' amour.  May  it  be  luckier  to  you 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  I  have  ever 
had." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  abandon  play,  M.  Adair  ?" 
asked  Silvain. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  It  is  true  that  I  lose  ;  but 
then,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  possess  friends-  who 
have  sufficient  good  feeling  to  minister  to  my 
needs,  though  not  enough  to  do  so  graciously. 
No,  I  have  no  other  happiness,  and  I  shall  not 
deny  myself  that  single  solace." 

"No  other  happiness,"  repeated  M.  Silvain; 
"and  you  are  appreciated  in  a  certain  quarter?" 

What  have  they  made  him  believe,  thought 
Ernest  again.  "Ah,  my  dear  Silvain,  if  you 
knew  all." 

"I  know  nothing.  But  I  have  my  sur- 
mises." 

"They  make  me  a  happier  man  than  I  am," 
said  Ernest,  in  the  tone  in  which  men  of  his 
class  say  that  which  they  wish  should  be  disbe- 
lieved. And  M.  Silvain,  understanding  this, 
again  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  thus  was  per- 
formed the  little  drama,  talk  and  pantomime, 
in  which  a  thousand  honors  have  been  lied 
away,  and  so  will  be  many  a  thousand  more, 
until  that  drama  comes 'on  for  damnation. 
But  in  this  case  the  actors  were  differently 
circumstanced,  the  one  playing  the  part  of  a 
scoundrel,  the  other  but  affecting  credulity. 
He  would  have  liked  to  fight  Ernest  again,  for 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken,  and,  like  a 
man  with  his  feelings  under  proper  control,  he 
made  a  very  different  proposition. 

"If  instead  of  going  again  to  Paris  to-night, 
you  care  to  come  and  smoke  in  my  little  apart- 
ment— "  he  said. 

"Well,  I  will,  and  rebaptize  our  friendship 
in  your  excellent  cognac.  Yon  could  not 
please  me  more  than  by  the  proposal.  Shall 
we  be  alone  ?" 

"  Unless  you  wish  it  otherwise." 

"I  would  sooner  talk  to  you  than  any  body 
else,  my  dear  Silvain.  But  then  I  would  also 
sooner  rob  any  body  else  than  you,  my  dear 


Silvain.  So  if  you  happen  to  meet  any  one 
who  has  a  taste  for  ecarte,  and  a  few  Napole- 
ons to  justify  such  an  indulgence,  I  should  be 
happy  to  afford  him  any  amusement  in  my 
power." 

"You  have  met  a  few  persons  of  that  kind 
at  my  house,'1  said  M.  Silvain,  archly. 

"  I  have ;  and  if  they  preserve  as  pleasant 
recollections  of  me  as  I  do  of  them,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  agreeable  reminiscence  scattered 
about  the  world.  But  fresh  faces  are  almost  as 
necessary  to  one  as  fresh  air,  dear  Silvain." 

"  Connu," responded  his  companion.  "I  will 
do  my  best.  But  you  will  not  be  proud,  and 
if  my  friend  should  not  quite  come  up  to  your 
standard  of  elegance — " 

"What  are  we  that  we  should  be  proud?'' 
said  Adair,  relapsing  into  his  old  bantering 
manner.  "Worms,  dust,  ashes — what  does  it 
matter  with  whom  we  play  at  ecarte,  if  he  have, 
money  in  his  purse  ?" 

"  I  think  that  I  can  manage  an  agreeable  in- 
troduction, and  not  an  unprofitable  one." 

"  Expect  me  at  eight,  then,  prepared,  if  you 
succeed,  to  show  my  sense  of  your  hospitality, 
and  if  you  do  not,  to  favor  you  with  some  more 
of  my  troubles.  And  you  will  make  me  very 
happy  if  I  find  you  are  able  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  forgiven  by  Mademoiselle." 

"I  shall  not  see  her  to-day,"  said  Silvain. 

"Miserable  man — and  yet  great  man,  for 
even  in  your  own  distress  you  can  take  thought 
for  the  advantage  of  your  friend.  Jonathan 
and  Pythias  were  but  types  of  you,  my  dear 
Silvain." 

The  Frenchman  had  heard  of  Pythias, 
though  never  of  Jonathan,  and  made  fitting  re- 

Pty- 

"When  they  had  separated,  Ernest  Adair 
soliloquized  after  his  usual  fashion. 

"I  am  a  clear  gainer  by  this  transaction.  I 
have  got  those  Napoleons,  francs,  and  half- 
francs,  and  I  have  got  the  information  that  they 
think  it  necessary  to  watch  me,  and  therefore 
have  planted  their  spy.  That's  fair  enough. 
But,  in  revenge,  I  have  sent  a  bomb-shell  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  it  will  be  lighted 
there  by  their  own  man.  I  will  not  be  driven 
into  spoiling  a  good  game  by  hurrying  it ;  the 
true  artist  takes  his  time,  and  never  permits 
himself  to  grow  impatient — but  there  is  reason 
in  all  things.  If  they  are  plotting  to  get  money 
for  me,  and  merely  wish  to  keep  me  amused 
while  they  are  doing  it,  that  is  a  considerate- 
ness  for  which  I  kiss  their  hands.  And  if  they 
are  growing  nervous  while  the  delay  occurs, 
and  wish  to  know  how  I  am  conducting  myself, 
and  therefore  employ  M.  Silvain,  I  can  only 
feel  complimented  at  the  thought  they  bestow 
upon  me.  Therefore,  pleased,  and  thankful 
for  all  mercies,  let  us  prepare  ourselves  by  a 
quiet  dinner  for  showing  M.  Silvain's  new 
friend  the  art  of  turning  up  the  king,  or  rather 
let  us  remember  that  ars  est  celare  artem." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHEN  Robert  Urquhart  had  seen  the  train 
iu  motion,  and  had  waved  his  farewell  to  Ly- 
gon, the  Scotsman,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in 
his  busy  life,  walked  oft'  in  a  slow  and  saunter- 
ing manner,  and  took  any  streets  that  came  in 
his  way,  whether  they  were  also  in  the  way  to 
the  hotel  or  not.  He  was  greatly  troubled  in 
his  mind,  and  nearly  trod  many  sprawling  chil- 
dren to  death  in  his  elephantine  progress,  an- 
swering the  shrill  remonstrances  of  the  mothers 
with  a  growl,  and  a  bit  of  exceedingly  plain 
Scotch  nomenclature. 

For  though  in  his  heart  he  believed  what  he 
had  called  upon  Lygon  to  believe,  and  he  doubt- 
ed not  that  the  problem  of  Mrs.  Lygon 's  journey 
to  France  would  be  solved  by  some  revelation 
of  feminine  absurdity,  committed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  feminine  terror,  both  of  which  attri- 
butes of  woman  Mr.  Urquhart  held  in  consider- 
able disesteem,  he  had  a  double  reason  for  be- 
ing much  displeased  at  Laura's  conduct.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  strong  Scottish  views  of 
the  marriage  tie,  and  of  the  extreme  impropri- 
ety of  a  wife's  ever  presuming  to  act  without 
the  sanction  of  him  whom  the  Scripture  declares 
her  Head;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  a 
keener  insight  into  the  character  of  Arthur  Ly- 
gon than  might  have  been  supposed  by  an  in- 
different spectator  of  the  almost  rough  passages 
in  their  second  interview.  On  the  former 
point  Urquhart  might  have  felt  that  he  should 
have  little  to  say,  should  Arthur  Lygon  choose 
to  take  an  indulgent  view  of  Laura's  proceed- 
ings ;  but  Robert  Urquhart  had  his  own  reasons 
for  believing  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  Ly- 
gon would  really  take  that  view,  and  whether 
what  the  Scot  considered  a  very  wrong,  not  to 
say  wicked  step  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  might 
not  permanently  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
husband.  It  was  in  this  doubt,  and  from  Ur- 
quhart's  most  earnest  desire  to  prevent  evil 
and  estrangement,  that  he  had  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  the  assurances  which  he  gave  Lygon 
of  the  absolute  certainty  of  Laura's  coming  with 
honor  from  the  ordeal ;  but  Robert  Urquhart 
was  very,  very  far  from  feeling  toward  her, 
when  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  circumstan- 
ces, any  thing  like  the  cordiality  he  had  ex- 
pressed when  endeavoring,  to  work  upon  the 
heart  of  Lygon.  Urquhart  had  said,  truly 
enough,  that  nothing  should  have  induced  him 
to  try  to  defend  Laura  were  he  not  convinced 
of  her  innocence,  but  when  he  had  done  with 
the  defense,  and  had  parted  with  his  friend, 
and  had  leisure  to  weigh  her  conduct  in  the 
balance,  he  pronounced  it  greatly  wanting.  In- 
deed the  more  he  reflected  upon  it,  the  more 
harshly  he  felt  disposed  to  judge  her,  and  as 
tor  the  kindly  thought  and  suggested  kiss  with 
which  he  had  closed  his  appeal,  these  he  utterly 
retracted,  and  became  as  little  inclined  to  deal 
gently  with  her  as  ever  Knox  showed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots. 
Nor  was  this  severity  merely  the  result  of  a 


habit  of  placing  a  severe  interpretation  on  the 
words  of  the  marriage-bond. 

Urquhart,  as  we  have  said,  knew  Arthur  Ly- 
gon well.  They  had  been  a  good  deal  thrown 
together  in  earlier  life,  and  although  their  na- 
tures differed,  there  was  in  them  that  amount  of 
difference  and  that  amount  of  resemblance  which, 
in  union,  draw  together  those  whom  the  world  is 
surprised  to  see  closely  attached.  On  the  special 
features  in  the  character  of  each  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell,  until  these  are  developed  by 
subsequent  incidents,  but  upon  a  single  point  it 
is  desirable  to  say  enough  to  explain  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  Urquhart  found  himself.  Inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Lygon,  Ur- 
quhart trembled  for  the  future  of  Laura's  husband 
from  the  first  moment  when  he  had  doubted  her. 
Devoted,  thoughtful,  cheerful,  proud  of  his  wife 
as  well  as  earnestly  attached  to  her,  affectionate 
in  his  manner  as  well  as  in  his  heart,  and,  in 
brief,  what  is  rightly  considered  the  model  of  a 
husband,  Arthur  Lygon,  blessed  with  health, 
energy,  and  worldly  prosperity,  seemed  a  man 
destined  to  a  long  life  of  tranquil  but  not  stag- 
nant happiness.  But  Urquhart,  who  knew  all 
this,  knew  more.  He  knew  that  Lygon,  ad- 
mirably and  lovingly  as  he  estimated  his  wife, 
was  by  no  means  unconscious  of  his  own  high 
qualifications,  and  that  though  nothing  could 
be  more  removed  from  his  nature  than  a  vulgar 
self-complacency,  Arthur  Lygon  placed  on  him- 
self as  just  and  liberal  an  estimate  as  he  formed 
of  another.  He  was  proud  of  himself,  of  his 
successes,  of  his  good  fortune,  and  though  he 
had  far  too  much  taste  to  permit  this  pride  to 
appear,  it  was  not  the  less  potent  for  being  la- 
tent. He  was  thoroughly  sensible  of,  and  we 
may  add  grateful  for,  the  numerous  advantages 
of  his  lot,  but  he  was  not  hypocrite  enough  to 
affect  to  say  that  he  had  not  deserved  them, 
and  that  they  were  not  the  legitimate  reward 
of  intellect  and  resolute  will.  Among  the 
prizes  of  his  life  the  chiefest  was  the  beautiful 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  and  won,  and 
for  whom  he  retained  so  warm  an  affection ; 
but  beautiful,  and  gifted,  and  good  as  Laura 
was,  her  husband  did  not  esteem  himself  re- 
warded above  his  deserts  in  possessing  the  first' 
and  only  love  of  that  pure  and  gentle  heart. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  self-appreciation  was  a 
fault,  but  it  is  needful  to  heed  that  it  was  a 
characteristic,  and  Robert  Urquhart  was  well 
aware  of  its  existence. 

From  this  habit  of  mind  would  naturally  arise 
— should  circumstances  evoke  it — a  sense  of 
wrong  done  to  himself,  should  aught  that  ap- 
pertained to  Arthur  Lygon  in  the  way  of  love, 
friendship,  good  fortune,  deteriorate — or  seem 
to  be  deteriorated — by  any  of  the  events  of  life. 
Having  made  up  his  mind,  or,  rather,  holding 
an  instinctive  belief  that  he  deserved  all  that  he 
had  obtained,  the  diminution  of  this  wealth  by 
one  jot  or  tittle  was  depriving  him  of  a  portion 
of  his  deserts.  And,  thought  Robert  Urquhart, 
as  he  moodily  pondered  over  the  story,  and 
wished  that  he  had  used  even  stronger  or  more 
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reiterated  arguments,  when  Arthur  Lygon  shall 
have  had  all  this  strange  business  explained  to 
him,  when  he  shall  have  declared  himself  satis- 
fied, and  gently  rebuked  Laura  for  not  having 
at  once  confided  in  him,  and  their  hands  and 
lips  have  again  met  in  token  of  perfect  recon- 
ciliation, will  he  be  again  the  happy,  confiding 
husband  of  other  days  ?  Reason  would  bid  him 
resume  his  old,  calm  happiness ;  but  when  did 
Reason  ever  make  the  heart  hear  her  ?  Rather, 
thought  Urquhart,  will  Lygon  become  thought- 
ful and  moody.  He  will  mentally  cast  up  a 
private  balance-sheet  of  his  dealings  with  Provi- 
dence, and  he  will  convince  himself  that  in  one 
of  the  items  he  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  by. 
The  wife  who  was  supposed  to  be  all  love,  frank- 
ness, prudence,  has  wounded  and  mystified  him, 
and  has  done  one  of  those  weak,  wild  things 
that  might  be  expected  from  a  romantic  school- 
girl, not  a  thoughtful  matron.  He  has  had 
nights  of  sorrow,  days  of  harassing  travel  and 
search,  and  he  was  sent  home  to  England  in  a 
state  of  doubt  and  gloom.  This  wife  is  not 
what  she  was  taken  for,  and  the  admirable  hus- 
band has  been  grievously  wronged.  When  that 
is  the  form  taken  by  a  husband's  meditations, 
she  must  be  a  wife  strong  indeed  in  her  love 
and  truth  who  can  lay  such  ghosts — for  they  are 
not  mere  fantastic  phantoms,  but  the  spectres 
of  things  that  were. 

Not  in  words  like  these,  but  in  his  own  shrewd 
language,  did  Robert  Urquhart  mutter  his  fore- 
bodings ;  and  he  ended  by  saying, 

"  I  doubt  he'll  never  quite  forgive  her. 
They'll  never  be  quite  one  again." 

He  had  business  in  Paris,  and  determined  to 
remain  there  another  night,  so  he  sent  on  Ly- 
gon's  letter  to  Bertha,  putting  a  word  or  two  on 
the  cover  to  intimate  that  Mrs.  Urquhart  was 
not  to  expect  him.  And  then  he  should  have 
gone  about  his  business,  but  Laura  was  still  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  essayed  to  work  out,  in  his  head,  the  calcu- 
lations which  were  at  other  times  so  easy  to  his 
cool  intellect.  After  three  or  four  attempts, 
and  as  many  discoveries  that  he  was  not  doing 
himself  justice,  he  resolved,  with  characteristic 
caution,  to  postpone  the  interview  he  had  de- 
sired, which  was  one  of  importance.  "For  I'll 
be  sure  to  forget  some  point,"  he  said,  "and 
then  the  beggars  will  have  an  advantage  over 
me.  I'll  see  them  when  we  are  on  even  terms." 

Nor  was  his  own  wife  entirely  omitted  in  his 
consideration  of  the  circumstances.  He  had 
nothing  to  lay  to  her  charge  except  that  she 
had  not  written  and  told  him  that  Laura  had 
arrived,  and  as  there  was  a  general  understand- 
ing between  himself  and  Bertha  that  he  was  to 
hold  no  news  to  be  good  news,  and  not  to  be 
troubled  with  letters,  which  he  hated,  except  in 
case  of  necessity  ;  and  as,  moreover,  he  had  been 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  might  easily 
have  missed  a  letter,  he  really  had  not  much 
ground  for  complaint.  Doubtless  Bertha  would 
have  plenty  to  tell  him  next  day.  But  as  re- 
garded Laura,  his  wrath  against  her  became  hot- 


ter and  hotter  the  more  he  meditated  on  her 
conduct,  and  I  fear  that,  with  some  adhesion  to 
the  doctrine  of  special  judgments,  as  understood 
in  the  north,  he  brought  himself  to  say,  with  an 
ominous  shake  of  the  head,  that  it  would  be 
but  meet  and  right  if,  when  she  reached  her 
own  door,  she  found  one  of  her  children  almost 
at  that  of  death.  But  he  grew  more  placable 
as  he  realized  this  image,  and  thought  of  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  idolatrous  affection  of  Laura 
for  her  little  ones.  "I  hope  that  the  woman 
is  with  them,"  he  growled.  "  Perhaps  they  will 
plead  for  her  with  Arthur  better  than  I  could  do 
myself" — a  supposition  which  mothers  may  not 
consider  irrational. 

The  letter  from  Lygon  was  duly  delivered  in 
the  avenue  ;  but  Bertha,  though  in  some  meas- 
ure recovered  from  her  bewilderments  and  ter- 
rors, was  unable  to  comprehend  its  meaning, 
and  sought  counsel  of  her  sister. 

Laura  was  in  the  secluded  apartment  that 
has  been  described,  and  was  writing. 

"A  letter  from  Arthur,  but  I  can  not  tell 
what  it  means." 

Laura  hastily  took  the  letter,  and  her  heart 
throbbed  as  the  well-known  handwriting  met 
the  wife's  eyes. 

"  There !  See  how  you  wronged  him !"  she 
said,  her  face  in  a  glow. 

"I  wronged  him?"  said  Bertha. 

"Yes.  You  were  afraid  that  he  might,  by 
accident  or  design,  say  something  to  Robert 
that  would  compromise  you.  Not  only  has  he 
not  done  so,  but  in  all  his  own  trouble  he  has 
had  thoughtfulness  enough  to  plan  a  letter  that 
should  tell  you  exactly  how  much  it  has  been 
necessary  to  say.  He  is  kindness  itself,  Bertha." 

"But  what  does  he  tell  me?"  said  Bertha. 
"  Please  to  explain,  for  I  can  not  understand 
him." 

"You  really  do  not  deserve  the  pains  which 
is  taken  for  you,  Bertha,"  said  her  sister,  impet- 
uously. "No,  I  don't  mean  that,  dear,  but  how 
can  you  fail  to  see  his  object  ?  You  told  a  sto- 
ry about  papa  having  got  into  difficulties  here, 
and  this  he  has  passed  on  to  Robert — Heaven 
knows  whether  Arthur  was  deceived  or  not — 
but  he  writes  to  let  you  know  that  such  is  the 
story  Robert  is  prepared  to  hear." 

"  Oh,  does  it  mean  that?" 

"  Of  course,  and  you  had  better  consider  how 
to  tell  the  same  thing  to  your  husband." 

"To-morrow  will  do  for  that,"  said  Bertha. 

"It  may,"  said  her  sister,  looking  compas- 
sionately at  her. 

Laura  used  the  word  without  much  intention 
in  it,  but  some  hours  later  it  was  recalled  to  her 
recollection. 

She  was  still  occupied  in  writing  when  Mrs. 
Urquhart  came  hurrying  down  the  little  stair- 
case. 

"He  is  come — he  is  come,"  said  she,  in  a 
tremble. 

"Who — Arthur  returned  ?"  said  Laura,  start- 
ing up  in  almost  as  much  agitation.  "My  hus- 
band ?" 
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"No;  Robert." 

"Well — well,  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon, 
recovering  her  breath  and  her  firmness,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  pause,  "now  you  must  be 
calm,  and  very  likely  you  will  find  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared.  You  have  not  spoken  to 
Robert." 

"  No ;  I  saw  him  from  the  window,  and  dart- 
ed down  here." 

"  What  madness  !     Go  up  and  receive  him." 

"I  told  Henderson  to  say  I  was  out  walking. 
There,  do  not  look  so  displeased.  The  sight 
of  his  face  drove  all  my  thoughts  out  of  my 
head,  and  I  know  that  if  I  had  attempted  to 
talk  to  him  I  should  have  betrayed  you." 

"If  I  were  certain  that  Arthur  had  returned 
to  England,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  "I  would  con- 
front Robert  myself." 

"Oh,  if  you  could!"  said  Bertha. 

"I  dare  not  run  that  risk,"  said  her  sister, 
turning  pale. 

The  two  women  remained  together,  and  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  Robert  Urquhart  were  heard, 
as  he  paced  the  apartments  above.  Henderson 
had,  no  doubt,  answered  him  as  satisfactorily  as 


might  be,  and  would  have  the  sense  to  come 
down  in  due  course  with  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  manage  that  her  mistress  should  appear  as 
from  a  walk.  Meantime  Laura  did  her  best  to 
reassure  her  sister,  and  to  impress  upon  her  by 
every  argument  in  the  world  that  the  secret 
which  Arthur  had  learned,  Arthur  had  kept. 
But  that  a  more  immediate  and  encircling  ter- 
ror hemmed  herself  round,  Laura  would  have 
been  in  an  agony  over  the  fatal  addition  to  their 
sorrows,  but  her  heart  had  its  own  bitterness, 
and  aught  that  was  more  remote  menaced  her 
in  vain. 

After  some  time  Robert  Urquhart,  weary  of 
waiting  in  the  rooms  above,  descended  to  his 
own  large  room  on  the  groimd-floor,  and  the 
sisters  could  hear  him  trampling  to  and  fro,  and 
apparently  in  no  amiable  mood,  clearing  a  table, 
and  sending  a  clattering  cataract  of  miscellane- 
ous articles  down  to  the  floor.  Then  they  heard 
him  execrating  the  dust,  and  vigorously  open- 
ing the  window  to  let  in  ventilation.  All  was 
then  comparatively  silent,  and  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  laying  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper  and 
preparing  to  sketch. 
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"Henderson  should  come  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon,  in  a  low  voice.  "He  is  drawing,  and 
you  might  go  into  the  room.  Indeed,  I  think 
you  had  better  do  so  without  waiting  for  her — 
go  up  stairs,  and  it  will  seem  that  you  had  taken 
your  things  off." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Bertha.  "No,  let  us 
wait  for  Henderson." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  have  a  coherent 
story?"  said  Laura.  "I  am  sadly  afraid  that 
you  will  fail.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  fail.  If 
I  were  only  assured  that  Arthur  had  gone  to 
England,  and  had  not  merely  evaded  Robert, 
and  returned  to  search  for  me !" 

"Robert  can  answer  that." 

"How  can  Robert  do  so?  Even  if  he  saw 
him  off.  as  most  likely  he  did,  what  is  to  hinder 
Arthur  from  getting  out  at  the  first  station  and 
coming  back?  Well,  dear,  you  must  do  your 
best,  and  we  must  trust  to  be  delivered.  There, 
listen,  Robert  is  whistling  at  his  work.  Now 
go  up  stairs,  and  then  run  down  to  him.  Such 
a  way  of  receiving  him  will  take  away  much  of 
your  flurry,  he  will  be  so  glad." 

"  Stop,  I  hear  Henderson,  I  think." 

"Never  mind  her.     Go  up." 

Bertha,  however,  listened  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  next  sound  she  heard  was  a  dissatisfied 
exclamation  from  Urquhart,  and  something 
dashed  on  the  floor.  Then  Laura  and  Bertha 
heard  him  say,  in  a  loud  voice, 

"  There's  no  seeing  any  thing  in  this  d — d 
dark  room.  I'll  have  those  trees  cut  down, 
every  one  of  them.  Eh  !  I'm  a  -fool.  There's 
a  capital  west  light  in  yon  room." 

He  made  three  strides  to  the  door  between 
the  two  rooms.  It  was  locked,  and  the  key  was 
not  in  the  door.  There  was  an  angry  excla- 
mation, and  an  exertion  of  a  strong  man's  pow- 
er, and  in  another  moment  the  door  had  given 
way,  and  Robert  Urquhart  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Bertha  and  Laura. 

Bertha  uttered  a  faint  cry  as  her  husband  en- 
tered. His  look  of  surprise,  as  he  perceived 
her,  had  nothing  of  an  alarming  character  about 
it,  and  had  she  been  alone  Robert  would  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  incident,  and  would  have 
supposed  a  mistake  by  the  servant,  who  might 
have  believed  that  her  mistress  was  out.  But 
the  next  moment  he  turned  to  see  who  was  her 
companion — a  lady  whose  face  was  toward  the 
window.  The  recognition  was,  of  course,  in- 
stantaneous. The  Scot's  countenance  at  once 
assumed  that  stern  scowl  which  had  come  upon 
it  during  the  interview  with  Lygon.  He  looked 
at  Laura  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  a 
word,  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"WHAT  will  become  of  me?"  exclaimed 
Bertha,  as  the  sound  of  her  husband's  footsteps 
ceased.  "He  knows  all.  I  am  lost." 


"Why  do  you  talk  such  folly?"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon,  impatiently.  "What  more  has  Robert 
learned  than  he  knew  ten  minutes  ago,  when 
you  were  going  to  meet  him,  except  that  I, 
whom  he  supposed  on  my  way  to  England,  am 
still  in  his  house?  Be  calm,  Bertha." 

"  This  agitation  will  be  too  much  for  me  to 
bear,"  said  Mrs.  Urquhart,  in  her  helpless  man- 
ner. "I  shall  break  down  under  it." 

"Give  way  now,'"  said  her  sister,  in  an  un- 
dertone of  strong  determination — almost  men- 
ace, ' '  and  we  never  speak  to  one  another  again 
in  this  world." 

Bertha  merely  gazed  on  her;  and,  indeed, 
seemed  deprived  of  all  power  of  action. 

"Listen,  Bertha.  It  will  now  be  for  me  to 
explain  to  Robert  why  I  am  here  again.  You 
thought  that  I  had  left  for  England.  There,  it 
is  dreadful  to  have  to  say  what  is  false,  but  say- 
ing that  is  the  simplest  thing  for  you  to  do,  and 
I  see  well  that  you  can  do  no  more.  You  must 
leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"Oh,  why  did  you  ever  come  here?"  replied 
Bertha,  repiningly. 

"Bertha!" 

The  word  was  repeated,  but  in  another  and 
a  sterner  tone.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  heard  sum- 
moning his  wife. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Laura. 

"Bertha  will  come,"  replied  Robert  Urqn- 
hart,  in  a  voice  which  awed  even  Laura,  and 
which  his  wife,  in  white  terror,  hastened  to  obey. 
With  a  piteous  gesture  of  her  hands,  she  went 
through  the  door-waj'  into  the  larger  apartment. 
There  Robert  received  her,  and  with  an  imper- 
ative sign  motioned  her  to  precede  him.  They 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart placed  a  chair  for  his  wife,  which  she  took 
without  a  word. 

"  Why  is  Mrs.  Lygon  in  my  house  ?"  was  his 
demand. 

"I  thought — I  believed — that  she  had  gone 
home,  Robert,  indeed  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart; trembling. 

"I  know  that  you  thought  so,  Bertha,  for 
you  told  her  husband  so,"  said  Mr.  Urquhart, 
sternly.  "Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  suspect- 
ing you  of  a  falsehood  ?" 

"You  ought  not,"  said  his  wife,  whose  fee- 
ble courage  was  restored  by  a  word,  and  as  easi- 
ly dispelled. 

"I  know  that  I  ought  not,  and  I  do  not. 
Now  why  is  she  here,  or  what  does  she  tell  you 
is  her  reason  for  being  here  ?" 

Thus  urged,  and  in  some  measure  reassured 
by  the  language  of  her  husband,  from  whom 
she  had  expected  far  different  treatment,  Ber- 
tha rallied  as  well  as  she  could,  and  answered 
with  some  firmness : 

"You  know  what  she  came  about,  and  why 
she  went  to  Paris.  She  has  come  back  to  say 
that  she  has  succeeded,  and  is  going  to  return 
to  England  directly." 

"Is  going  to  return  to  her  home ?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  Robert,  dear.  Where  else 
should  she  go  ?" 
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"Any  where  else,"  he  said,  to  himself,  how- 
ever, rather  than  to  his  wife. 

"Anywhere  else?"  she  repeated.  "What 
can  you  mean  ?" 

He  came  up  to  her,  and  took  her  hands  in 
his  own. 

"Bertha,"  he  said,  gravely,  not  harshly,  "I 
have  always  done  a  husband's  duty  by  you. 
Maybe  I  have  loved  you  so  well  that  there  was 
no  merit  in  that.  But  you  have  nothing  to  lay 
to  my  charge." 

"I,  Robert?  You  have  been  kindness  it- 
self! Have  I  ever  said  any  thing  in  my  life  in 
the  way  of  accusing  you?  Why  do  you  say 
this  to  me?  I  owe  you  every  thing  in  the 
world,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  were  worthier  of 
you." 

And,  if  a  shallow  nature  can  be  truthful,  she 
was  at  the  moment  speaking  truth  in  those  last 
words. 

"Nor  have  I  ever  complained  of  you,"  he  re- 
plied, without  noticing  those  words.  "  It  will 
l>e  an  ill  day  for  us  when  I  complain,  but  it  will 
be  a  short  one." 

"Robert!" 

"All  that  I  would  say  to  you,  Bertha,  is,  that 
I  am  sorry  you  have  weakly  allowed  yourself  to 
be  the  dupe  and  tool  of  your  sister.  She  is  a 
much  cleverer  woman  than  yourself,  as  you  have 
often  said  to  me ;  and  this  should  have  made 
you  cautious.  But  I  know  full  well  that  she 
has  not  dared  to  tell  you  what  my  wife  ought 
not  to  have  heard." 

"Indeed  she  has  not,  Robert;  but  I  can  not 
understand  the  mystery  in  your  words." 

"Better  so." 

"  You  frighten  me  to  death,  Robert !  Tell 
me  what  you  mean." 

"I  will  not.  That  is  not  our  business  now. 
How  long  has  she  been  here  ?" 

"  She  came  back  yesterday,"  stammered  Ber- 
tha, unable  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best 
reply,  and  answering  at  random. 

"Ay — just  so.  She  remains  here,  when  she 
might  have  been  by  this  time  where  a  wife  and 
a  mother  would  long  to  be  if  she  were  fit  to  be 
there.  So  she  has  slept  in  the  house  again.  I 
am  sorry  for  it." 

"  Sorry  that  Laura  should  sleep  in  this 
house!"  echoed  Bertha.  "There  is  some 
dreadful  thought  in  your  mind.  And  you  will 
not  tell  it  to  me  ?"  said  Bertha,  who,  now  that 
she  felt  herself  safe,  ventured  on  a  tone  of  wife- 
ly reproach. 

"It  is  not  so  to  be  spoken  of,"  returned  Ur- 
quhart,  darkly.  And  he  gazed  on  Bertha  for 
some  mdments  in  silence.  Then  he  said, 

"  She  must  leave  the  house  instantly." 

Slight  as  were  Bertha's  reasoning  faculties, 
her  instinct  told  her  that  she  must  make  some 
stand  against  such  a  decree.  Her  own  sister 
must  not  be  turned  from  her  house  without 
some  reason  assigned  for  the  act.  Submission, 
to  it  would  imply  that  Mrs.  Urquhart  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  cause  for  such  treatment 
of  Laura. 


"Robert,"  she  said,  "you  are  the  master 
here,  and  have  a  right  to  say  who  shall  stay 
with  us.  But  Laura  is  my  sister,  and  must  not 
be  insulted." 

Something  resembling  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
came  over  his  face  for  a  second,  and  disap- 
peared. 

"Insult  means  wrong  treatment,  Bertha," 
he  said,  "and  I  never  willingly  do  wrong.  You 
are  right  to  protest,  but,  as  you  say,  I  am  the 
master,  and  for  once  I  must  ask  to  be  obeyed 
without  dispute.  In  some  time  to  come  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  thank  me.  Now  you 
must  be  content  to  obey  me.  But  I  will  spare 
you  all  the  pain  I  can.  Go  to  your  room,  and 
I  will  dismiss  Laura  Lygon." 

"Robert,  I  can  not  behave  to  my  sister  in 
that  way.  What  you  mean  I  know  not,  and 
you  refuse  to  tell  me.  But  I  must  speak  to 
her,  and  make  her  feel  that  if  I  am  to  part  from 
her,  it  is  in  obedience  to  your  wishes,  and  that 
I  know  nothing  to  blame  her  for." 

"Nothing  to  blame  her  for?  She  has  de- 
ceived you,  and  caused  you  to  deceive  her  hus- 
band, and  make  him  the  victim  of  a  trick.  Is 
that  not  enough  to  separate  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives  ?  If  that  were  all,  Bertha,  I  would 
be  sorry,  indeed,  to  hear  you  call  that  woman 
sister  again." 

Here  failed  Mrs.  Urquhart's  power  of  resist- 
ance. Unable  longer  to  defend  the  position 
she  had  taken  up,  she  burst  into  tears.  They 
were  tears  of  real  sorrow,  but  the  cowardly  and 
selfish  nature  would  make  no  further  effort  for 
the  sake  of  another.  Let  Laura  go.  What 
did  it  matter  what  Robert  thought  of  her — she 
would  be  far  away.  And  these  schemes  which 
Laura  was  trying,  it  would  be  better  if  they 
were  at  an  end.  Bertha  could  not  understand 
them,  and  they  would  lead  only  to  scenes  of  ter- 
ror and  agitation.  Let  Laura  go ! 

Such  were  the  sisterly  thoughts  of  the  woman 
crying  behind  her  handkerchief,  and  such  was 
the  repayment  she  meditated  for  what,  so  far  as 
she  knew,  was  a  perilous  and  loving  effort  in 
her  own  behalf.  We  are  commanded  to  help 
the  weak-hearted,  and  we  must  obey  the  mer- 
ciful command ;  but  assuredly  it  is  not  at  their 
hands  that  we  must  look  for  the  reward  of  our 
deeds. 

"  I  feel  for  you  and  with  you,  Bertha,"  said 
her  husband,  kindly.  "It  is  not  often  that  I 
have  brought  the  tears  to  your  eyes." 

"No,  dear,  no,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Urquhart. 

"  And  right  glad  I  would  have  been  to  save 
them  now.  But  there  is  no  mid-course  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  Laura  Lygon  must  leave 
this  house  at  once,  and  without  further  speech 
with  you. " 

"You  are  wronging  Laura,  I  am  certain, 
Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Urquhart,  sadly. 

"  She  has  succeeded  in  so  deceiving  you  that 
you  believe  I  am  wronging  her,  and  your  love, 
your  natural  love  and  affection,  helps  her  in 
preserving  the  delusion.  We  will  say  no  more 
upon  it  while  she  remains  under  my  roof,  and 
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that  shall  not  be  long.  Now,  Bertha,  accept 
my  counsel,  and  go  to  your  room." 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Lygon  entered. 

Urquhart  looked  at  her  sternly,  and  Bertha, 
who  had  risen,  and  had  been  standing  beside 
her  husband,  sank  upon  a  couch. 

"  I  heard  angry  voices,"  said  Laura,  with  as 
much  firmness  as  she  could  muster.  "My  be- 
ing here  has  caused  unhappiness,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it." 

"There  were  no  angry  voices,  Mrs.  Lygon," 
said  Urquhart,  "  nor  have  you  any  right  to  in- 
terpose between  myself  and  your  sister.  As  for 
your  sorrow,  there  is  no  doubt  abundant  cause 
for  it,  but  it  need  not  be  expressed  to  me." 

His  haughty  manner  awakened  the  pride  of 
Laura,  and  it  was  with  a  calm  loftiness  of  bear- 
ing that  she  replied, 

"  While  you  are  in  entire  ignorance,  Robert, 
of  the  circumstances,  you  will  do  well  to  avoid 
saying  that  which  you  will  hereafter  be  sorry  for." 

"You  ought  to  be  on  your  knees,  Laura, 
imploring  your  Maker  to  forgive  you,"  said 
Urquhart. 


"Be  silent,  Robert,  until  you  have  heard 
me,"  said  Laura. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  hear  you,"  he  replied. 
"  It  is  your  wronged  husband  who  has  to  be 
your  judge.  I  have  only  to  take  care  that  the 
contamination  of  your  example  does  not  injure 
my  own  happiness  and  honor." 

She  flushed  over  face  and  brow,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty said, 

"You  must  be  mad,  to  use  such  words." 

"  I  am  not  mad,  Mrs.  Lygon.  What  your 
husband  may  become,  in  consequence  of  your 
conduct,  I  dare  not  think." 

"  You  have  been  with  him.  He  is  not  ill  ?" 
gasped  Laura. 

' '  Were  you  in  the  home  you  have  aban- 
doned you  would  know.  But  I  could  wish 
to  cut  this  short.  I  shall  order  a  carriage  for 
you." 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  Bertha,  roused,  in 
very  shame,  by  the  presence  of  her  sister;  "Lau- 
ra must  not  be  wronged.  It  is  my  duty  to  speak 
for  her." 

"Silence,  Bertha!"  said  her  husband. 
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"No,  it  would  be  wicked,  Robert.  Laura 
will  not  tell  you — " 

"I  too  say — silence,  Bertha!"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon,  approaching  her  sister  and  taking  her 
hand. 

A  terrible  expression  came  again  upon  the 
face  of  the  husband  as  he  beheld  this  action. 
He  strode  across  to  the  couch,  removed  Laura's 
hand  from  that  of  her  sister,  and  led  the  former 
to  a  chair  at  some  distance. 

"Let  the  innocent  hand  hold  off  from  the 
guilty  one."  And,  turning,  he  rang  the  bell 
violently. 

So  there  were  confronted  the  husband,  the 
wife,  the  sister.  The  man  believed  himself  to 
be  acting  wisely  and  justly.  What  the  women 
knew  neither  dared  to  utter;  but  in  the  look 
each  turned  on  the  other  might  have  been  read 
an  agonizing  comment  on  the  judgment  that 
had  been  given.  Then,  overcome  by  her  con- 
flicting emotions,  Bertha  again  sank  sobbing  on 
the  couch  ;  and  Laura,  after  one  long,  compas- 
sionating look  upon  her  sister,  turned  to  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart,  and  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a 
quiet  and  searching  gaze,  like  that  of  .one  who 
would  fix  something  for  perpetual  remembrance. 
In  silence,  but  with  the  calm  and  almost  proud 
bearing  natural  to  her,  Laura  then  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IT  had  been  Mr.  Urquhart's  intention  to  have 
the  carriage  brought  round  for  Laura,  but  this 
courtesy  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon's  leaving  the  house  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  interview  which  has  been  described.  In 
going  out,  Laura  took  the  precautionary  meas- 
ure of  mentioning  to  Henderson  that  she  should 
probably  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  for 
an  hour  before  taking  the  train  for  Paris. 

In  the  gardens,  therefore,  she  awaited  the  ex- 
planation which  it  was  impossible  that  her  sister 
should  not  endeavor  to  send.  Her  watch  for  a 
messenger  from  Bertha  was  a  long  one,  but  it 
did  not  surprise  her  that  it  should  be  so.  Ber- 
tha was  timid  and  irresolute,  and  might  herself 
be  watched.  But  it  will  easily  be  surmised  that 
Mrs.  Lygon  had  more  than  enough  at  her  heart 
to  make  the  time  seem  alternately  to  pass  with 
strange  rapidity,  and  to  drag  with  a  wearisome, 
torturing  slowness.  The  scene  which  she  had 
gone  through — its  sudden  occurrence,  and  its 
hasty  conclusion — would  have  made  it  seem  a 
dream,  but  for  the  vividness  of  its  chief  incident, 
and  the  unspeakable  humiliation  which  it  had 
brought. 

Judged  her  conduct  was  to  be,  she  knew,  but 
she  had  thought  of  the  judgment  as  something 
deferred,  until  at  least  her  errand  should  be  ful- 
filled or  abandoned.  But  suddenly  and  rudely 
her  husband's  most  valued  friend  had  taken  her 
case  in  hand,  and  she  was  already  driven  out  of 
the  presence  of  her  sister,  and  pronounced  un- 
worthy of  her  companionship.  No  wonder  the 


woman's  heart  shrunk  under  the  blow  so  unex- 
pectedly delivered. 

But,  she  asked  herself,  what  did  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  know,  that  he  had  presumed  to  judge? 
Had  the  enemy  been  at  work  with  him  too? 
And  was  this  but  the  prelude  to  a  final  and  fear- 
ful stroke  ? 

.  It  seemed  to  the  overwrought  mind  and 
dimmed  eye  of  Laura  so  natural  a  thing  that  the 
enemy  should  appear,  that  when  Ernest  Adair 
advanced  toward  her  she  received  his  bow  as 
something  that  she  had  been  expecting.  There 
is  a  kind  of  inferior  second-sight  in  many  who 
undergo  strong  trouble,  and  they  will  often  tell 
you  incidents  which  to  your  calmer  mind  seem 
startling  coincidences,  but  for  which  they  declare 
themselves  to  have  been  perfectly  prepared. 

"  How  considerate  in  you,  Mrs.  Lygon,"  said 
Adair,  after  a  few  words  of  commonplace,  scarce- 
ly replied  to  by  her,  "how  very  considerate  in 
you  to  leave  the  newly -arrived  husband  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  his  wife  without  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  even  a  third  person 
who  would  be  so  welcome  as  yourself!" 

"  Have  you  any  object  in  addressing  me,  Mr. 
Adair?  If  you  have,  spare  any  useless  intro- 
duction ;  if  not — " 

"  Spare  me  your  presence,  you  were  going 
to  add,  Mrs.  Lygon,  with  the  amiable  frankness 
I  have  so  often  had  to  admire.  Believe  that  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  you 
unless  I  had  had  an  object." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Although  you  are  good  enough  to  imply 
that  introduction  is  needless,  I  feel  ashamed  of 
being  too  blunt  on  such  a  theme.  I  was  about 
to  offer  some  preliminary  excuses." 

"  They  are  needless." 

"  Yet  not  the  less  due,"  persisted  Adair.  "  I 
will  only  presume  to  inquire — no,  I  will  only 
presume  to  remark,  that  whenever  either  of  two 
ladies  who  have  my  interests  very  much  at  heart 
shall  have  any  thing  to  communicate  to  me  the 
information  will  be  most  welcome." 

' '  I  understand.  Be  assured  that  no  unneces- 
sary delay  is  taking  place." 

"The  assurance  is  more  than  sufficient.  I 
may  infer  that  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Urquhart  will 
not  interpose  any  new  difficulty." 

"Why  should  it?" 

"  Only  by  rendering  the  intercourse  of  those 
ladies  more  difficult." 

The  words  seemed  to  imply  a  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  Adair  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Mr. 
Urquhart's  home  that  day.  But  had  he  avowed 
such  knowledge  Laura  would  have  felt  no  sur- 
prise, or,  rather,  would  have  scarcely  given  a 
thought  to  her  surprise. 

"  Nothing  will  prevent  the  carrying  out  the 
object,"  she  said,  coldly. 

"I  must  say  no  more,  or  if  I  again  venture 
to  hint  that  there  are  reasons  why  promptness 
would  confer  a  deep  obligation  upon  me,  I  must 
couple  that  hint  with  the  hope  that  it  will  dis- 
turb none  of  the  admirable  plans  winch  I  am 
sure  are  being  forwarded." 
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"I  shall  endeavor  to  act  for  the  best." 

"And  you  will  succeed.  Should  I  be  tres- 
passing in  asking  whether,  in  saying  'I,'  Mrs. 
Lygon  implies  that  the  management  of  the  af- 
fair is  entirely  in  her  hands?" 

"There  is  no  use  in  entering  into  discussion. 
You  are  well  aware  that  the  business  must  be 
completed,  and  that  it  can  be  nobody's  wish  to 
prolong  it." 

"  I  accept  the  painful  intimation  that  the 
sooner  I  am  disposed  of  the  better.  I  have  only 
to  add  that,  if  Mrs.  Lygon  finds  Mrs.  Urquhart 
inclined  to  any  misconceptions  upon  the  subject 
of  her  visit,  and  those  misconceptions  should  take 
a  disagreeable  form,  and  one  likely  to  interfere 
with  what  I  may  call  our  object,  I  might  think 
it  desirable  to  remove  them  without  her  aid." 

"Do  any  thing  like  that  which  your  menace 
implies,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  "and  you  destroy 
your  own  hopes." 

"But  I  substitute  for  them — certainties,"  re- 
plied Adair.  "  I  am  sure  that  I  am  understood ; 
and  as  here  comes  Henderson  with  a  message 
(no,  a  letter,  by  her  keeping  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  so  carefully),  I  will  not  longer  trespass 
on  your  time." 

He  bowed,  and  passed  to  another  part  of  the 
gardens. 

"  I  saw  him,  Madame,"  said  Henderson,  look- 
ing with  a  tigerish  glance  in  the  direction  he  had 
taken.  "I  would  have  waited  until  he  had 
gone,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  knows  of  mas- 
ter breaking  the  door  open,  and,  I  suppose,  a 
good  deal  more." 

"  He  still  obtains  information  from  the  house, 
then,  Mary  ?" 

"I  can't  quite  bring  it  home  to  her  yet,"  said 
the  girl,  "  but  I  know  that  Angelique  had  not  a 
sou  of  money  last  Sunday,  and  she  has  bought 
herself  a  gold  cross  to  hang  round  her  great  red 
neck.  I  guess  where  that  money  came  from,  but 
I  can  not  prove  it  yet,  Madame.  When  I  can, 
she  and  me  will  have  a  word  of  a  sort.  I  sup- 
pose the  sound  of  the  money  was  too  much  for 
her  fears  of  the  ghost ;  and  yet  I  thought  I  had 
frightened  her  into  a  fit.  I  know  I  tried  my 
best,  Madame." 

"You  are  sent  by  Mrs.  Urquhart  ?" 

"  I  have  a  note,  Madame,  and  perhaps  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  stand  near  you 
while  you  read  it,  for  he  might  make  a  rush  to 
get  it." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon, 
taking  the  note. 

It  was  from  Bertha,  who  had  written  a  few 
hasty  lines. 

"DEARKST  LATJRA, — I  can  not  explain,  and 
I  dare  not  come  to  you.  I  think  that  you  had 
better  go  home  before  worse  comes  of  it,  and 
leave  me  to  manage  in  some  way  with  A.  You 
know  what  R.  is  when  he  takes  any  thing  into 
his  head,  and  he  will  not  hear  a  word  in  your 
favor ;  but  of  course  you  know  my  feelings.  I 
will  write  to  you  to  London.  God  bless  you. 
"  Your  affectionate  B." 


A  heartless  letter  wounds  more  than  a  heart- 
less speech.  It  is  not  that  the  deliberation  of 
the  act  of  writing  implies  studied  unkindness, 
for  many  cruel  letters  are  more  hasty  than  many 
cruel  words,  and  most  letters  are  less  kindly  than 
the  intentions  of  the  writer ;  but  there  is  in  a 
written  message  of  unkindness  the»blow  given  bv 
one  who  instantly  recedes  into  the  distance,  out 
of  the  way  of  reproach  or  expostulation.  So 
Laura  felt  this  epistle.  This  was  the  return  for 
all  that  she  had  done  and  sought  to  do. 

"There  is  no  answer,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
to  the  expectant  Henderson.  "  Only  say  that 
you  delivered  the  note.  Was  Mrs.  Urquhart's 
headache  better?" 

"I  did  not  hear  of  it,  Madame.  She  seemed 
cheerful  enough  with  master,  laughing  at  his 
rough  hair,  and  what  not." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  that.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  not  wait  any  longer,  Mary." 

"You  would  be  offended  with  me  if  I  was  to 
say  something,  Madame,  and  yet  I  should  like 
to  say  it." 

"I  do  not  take  offense,  Mary,  where  it  is  not 
intended.  No  one  should  do  so." 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  mean  offending,  Ma- 
dame. But  it  is  a  bold  thing  in  me,  and  1 
think  I  am  always  saying  bold  things.  Only 
this,  Madame.  I  do  not  know  how  ladies  feel 
when  one  lady  who  does  not  deserve  it  is  made 
the  scape-goat  for  another  who  does,  but  I  know 
how  I  should  feel  if  the  other  one  did  nothing 
to  set  me  right  with  other  folks.  But  my  feel- 
ings are  nothing,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  speaking 
of  them.  Only  this,  Madame,  that,  mistress  or 
no  mistress,  you  may  rely  upon  me  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  letters  to  the  house  might  not 
be  safe,  but  sent  to  me  to  the  care  of  M.  Silvain 
would  be  always  delivered  instantly,  or  I  would 
know  the  reason  why.  Good-day,  Madame  I'm 
sure." 

All  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  deliv- 
ered with  great  rapidity,  and  yet  with  nervous- 
ness, the  speaker  fearing  to  be  interrupted  be- 
fore she  had  done.  And  when  she  had  con- 
cluded she  hastened  away,  and  then,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  yards,  made,  in  shame  and  with 
much  elaboration,  the  courtesy  with  which  she 
had  intended  to  finish. 

"  Servants  overhear.  One  sells  the  secret  to 
my  enemy.  The  other  offers  me  her  friendship 
and  assistance.  A  fit  ending  to  a  day  like  this," 
thought  Laura,  bitterly,  as  she  crunched  up  her 
sister's  note. 

M.  Silvain  was  in  his  neat  little  shop  when 
Mrs.  Lygon  entered  it,  and  great  was  )the  de- 
light of  the  former  at  beholding  the  English 
lady.  But  with  the  tact  of  his  class  in  France, 
he  abstained  from  any  excess  of  demonstration, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  sparkle  of  his  eye  that  his 
pleasure  at  being  thus  visited  could  have  been 
detected. 

"You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  Ver- 
sailles, M.  Silvain?" 

M.  Silvain  had  had  the  honor  of  being  born 
in  Paris,  but  his  parents  had  .removed  to  Ver- 
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sailles  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  since 
then  it  had  been  his  home.  Could  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  every  nook  and  corner  in  the 
place  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  madame  ? 

"I  wish  to  remain  here  for  a  short  time — 
how  long  I  can  not  exactly  say  at  present — but 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  a  hotel.  Do  you  know 
of  a  respectable  lodging  where — " 

Might  M.  Silvain  interrupt  ?  It  might  be  less 
trouble  to  madame  to  assent  to  his  supposition, 
to  correct  him  if  wrong,  than  to  speak.  Ma- 
dame desired  a  perfectly  confortable  lodging,  in 
entire  seclusion  and  privacy,  where  the  persons 
would  be  more  than  content  with  the  honor  of 
entertaining  madame,  would  ask  for  no  other 
name  than  that  which  she  pleased  to  give,  and 
whoever  might  inquire  for  any  other  name  would 
obtain  no  information.  He  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  describe  what  madame  wanted.  In 
that  case,  if  madame  would  allow  him  one  half 
hour,  such  a  place  should  then  be  ready,  and 
she  would  have  but  to  take  the  trouble  to  walk 
to  it. 

And  Silvain  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in 
another  hour  Mrs.  Lygon  had  taken  possession 
of  an  apartment  in  a  pleasant  white  house,  some 
distance  from  the  avenue,  and  in  a  somewhat 
retired  situation.  A  few  hasty  purchases,  and 
a  few  general  directions  to  the  clean,  withered- 
apple-faced  old  lady,  to  whom  the  place  apper- 
tained, and  Mrs.  Lygon  had  nothing  to  think 
of  but  her  life's  one  business,  and  the  many 
sorrows  arising  to  her  therefrom.  With  such 
thoughts  for  her  companions,  let  us  leave  her 
for  a  while. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  AVENTAYLE'S  Paris  agent  has  made  his  in- 
quiries," said  Charles  Hawkesley,  hastily  enter- 
ing his  wife's  room  on  returning  home. 

"  Well,  and  lias  news  ?"  said  Beatrice,  start- 
ing up. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  it  may  be  depended  on,  and 
he  is  a  man  of  business.  He  sent  out,  of  course 
privately,  to  Versailles,  and  ascertained  that 
somebody,  who  certainly  answers  the  descrip- 
tion of  Arthur,  had  been  at  Robert's,  and  had 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"And  Laura?" 

"He  was  informed  that  no  such  person  had 
been  there.  But  it  seems  that  the  man  who  was 
sent  was  of  a  shrewd  character,  and  though  he 
does  not  send  this  message  as  part  of  his  official 
answer,  he  has  reason  to  think  that  a  lady,  not 
one  of  the  regular  inmates  of  the  house,  is  stay- 
ing there,  and  that  she  is  English." 

"How  did  he  know,  dear?" 

"That,  of  course,  he  does  not  explain.  I 
consider  that  we  had  a  right  to  make  the  in- 
quiry in  the  way  we  did,  because  it  might  have 
caused  alarm,  had  we  applied  direct  to  Bertha, 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  I  take  it  that  the 
messenger  has  used  other  means  to  find  out  the 
truth  than  I  should  have  desired." 


"No  matter  in  a  case  like  this.  I  hate  mean- 
ness, but  I  would  peep  through  a  keyhole  if  I 
thought  somebody  inside  the  room  was  hurting 
any  one  I  loved.  Then  you  think  that  we  may 
set  our  minds  at  rest  so  far  ?" 

"I  think  that  Arthur  and  Laura  are  in  Paris, 
but  as  for  setting  our  minds  at  rest,  I  fear  that 
we  are  not  much  further  advanced,  dear." 

"  Why  not,  if  they  are  together  at  Bertha's  ?" 

"  I  do  not  gather  that  they  are  together.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  one 
were  in  search  of  the  other ;  and  as  we  know 
that  Laura  left  home  before  Arthur  did — " 

"You  have  told  me  all  you  have  heard?" 

"Every  word.     I  hurried  home  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  a  great  thing,  Charles,  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  she  is  with  Bertha." 

"  It  is  something ;  but — " 

"Nay,  is  it  not  an  answer  at  once  to  all  the 
wicked  suggestions  which  we  heard  that  people 
had  dared  to  make  ?  We  wanted  no  assuring 
of  her  perfect  innocence,  dear  soul ;  but  it  will 
lighten  Price's  heart  to  be  able  to  say  that  her 
mistress  is  with  Mrs.  Urquhart.  I  will  write  to 
her  immediately." 

"Not  without  some  more  consideration,  dear." 

"  I  hate  consideration.  Do  let  me  tell  Wal- 
ter; it  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sun- 
shine come  over  his  face." 

"Poor  dear  boy,  yes,  but  a  minute's  sunshine 
may  be  bought  too  dear.  We  may  be  wrong. 
Are  you  not  unconsciously  adopting  the  story  I 
suggested  as  possible — the  idea  of  some  relig- 
ious motive  having  actuated  Laura?" 

"  There  would  be  a  much  simpler  way  of  ac- 
counting for  it  all,  if  Laura  were  another  kind 
of  woman. " 

"Some  quarrel  ?  Out  of  the  question.  Such 
a  thing  would  be  almost  as  possible  between  you 
and  me." 

"  No,  don't  say  that.  Your  temper  is  a  bet- 
ter one — naturally,  I  mean,  Sir,  than  Arthur's. 
He  could  be  roused  by  a  woman's  tongue." 

"So  could  Hawkesley,  mind  that,  much  as 
he  has  endured.  But  there  has  been  no  quar- 
rel. It  is  impossible.  If,  indeed,  Arthur  had 
been  another  kind  of  man,  and  Laura  could 
have  imagined  or  discovered  any  thing  to  make 
her  unhappy — " 

' '  Do  you  mean,  if  he  had  got  into  difficul- 
ties ?" 

"No;  in  that  case  would  she  have  left  his 
side?" 

"I  mean  difficulties  he  had  concealed  from 
her." 

"  When  a  man  conceals  such  things  from  his 
wife,  it  is  her  fault.  She  has  not  convinced  him 
that  she  can  bear  his  troubles  with  him.  Ar- 
thur has  not  to  learn  what  Laura  would  be  in 
the  hour  of  trouble.  No,  I  meant — what  it  is 
almost  wrong  to  suggest — even  when  we  are  try- 
ing all  conjectures.  I  mean  if  she  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  heart  had  gone  astray." 

"  Charles,  dearest,  if  that  were  so,  those  chil- 
dren would  not  be  here.  She  would  have  fled 
away  with  them  all." 
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"Would  you  have  done  so?" 

"Don't  raise  such  a  thought,  darling,"  said 
Beatrice,  clutching  her  husband's  hand,  and  the 
next  moment  dropping  it,  and  adding,  saucily, 

"Yes,  of  course,  but  not  until  I  had  given 
you  laudanum,  and  set  fire  to  your  house,  and 
paid  a  hundred  men  to  go  and  hiss  your  next 
play,  and  written  to  the  Times  to  say  that  you 
were  a  wretch.  Then  we  are  not  to  tell  the 
boys." 

' '  Let  tis  wait  a  day  or  two  longer.  Arthur 
may  be  returning,  and  then  we  shall  know  all. 
Meantime  we  have  done  our  duty  by  the  chil- 
dren." 

"Poor  dears.  Charles,  by-the-way,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  I  have  been  setting 
your  study  to  rights." 

"Humph." 

"Don't  be  absurd — it  was  in  a  shocking  con- 
dition, and  I  have  put  every  thing  where  I  found 
it.  But  I  want  to  know  where  you  got  a  play 
which  is  not  your  own,  and  which  you  have 
been  penciling  and  marking." 

"Why,  what  of  that?" 

"  Where  did  you  get  it?  tell  me." 

"  From  Aventayle.  He  wanted  me  to  see 
whether  it  would  do  for  him." 

"  Do  you  know  whose  writing  it  is  ?" 

"  I  forget  the  name,  but  I  have  the  letter  that 
came  with  it." 

"The  writing  is  that  of  our  writing-master  at 
Lipthwaite." 

' '  What ! "  said  Hawkesley.    ' '  Are  you  sure  ?" 

' '  Certain.  If  there  is  one  handwriting  in  all 
the  world  that  one  would  know,  it  is  one's  writ- 
ing-master's. Not  that  he  was  mine  so  much  ; 
he  came  when  Mr.  Frost  went  away,  and  I  had 
been  his  pupil,  but  he  taught  the  other  girls." 

"His  name?" 

"I  told  you  the  other  day — Adair,  Ernest 
Adair." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Hawkesley.  "I  recol- 
lect quite  well.  That  is  the  name  in  the  letter." 

"How  odd  that  you  should  have  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  him!  But  that  is  nothing.  Have 
you  read  the  play  ?" 

"Yes ;  it  will  not  do." 

"I  should  think  it  would  not  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  indignantly.  "Why,  he  has  found- 
ed it  upon  Lipthwaite  scandals,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  character  of  Manacle  is 
meant  for  himself." 

"Lipthwaite  scandals!  Do  you  know,  Bea- 
trice, that  you  are  putting  some  very  extraor- 
dinary notions  into  my  head  ?"  said  the  author, 
thoughtfully,  and  "trying  back"  upon  the  fable 
of  the  piece  in  question.  * '  Have  you  left  it  on 
my  table  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  here,"  said  his  wife,  taking  the  MS. 
out  of  a  work-table. 

"That  is  called  leaving  things  as  we  found 
them,"  said  Hawkesley ;  "but  give  it  me." 

And  he  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  with  ra- 
pidity, reading  passages  as  he  went  on,  and 
finally  becoming  so  absorbed  in  the  play  that 
Beatrice  addressed  him  in  vain. 


"Yes,"  he  said,  gazing  hard  at  her,  as  he 
concluded. 

"Yes,  what?"  she  replied.  "I  have  asked 
you  half  a  dozen  times  what  you  had  discov- 
ered." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  So  this  is 
founded,  you  think,  on  Lipthwaite  scandals  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not  altogether,  but  he  has  taken 
such  things  as  his  ground-work.  The  part  ot' 
the  plain,  ambitious,  scheming,  sly  girl  who 
loves  Manacle,  and  whom  he  pretends  to  like 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  situation,  I  know 
very  well  who  that  was  meant  for." 

"There  are  worse  things  than  that,  in  fact 
that  is  rather  good  comedy.  But  what  do  you 
say  to  the  device  by  which  Ellinor  loses  her 
character,  although  perfectly  virtuous?" 

"I  overlooked  that.  But  there  is  another 
part,  that  of  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  the  clergy- 
man, who  is  deceived  by  the  tutor,  and  becomes 
so  vindictive.  That  he  is  a  bad  man  for  using, 
because  the  poor  old  man's  heart  was  broken  by 
the  disgrace — it  really  occurred,  and  very  nearly 
in  the  way  Adair  must  have  been  told  it,  in  con- 
fidence, for  no  one  would  have  willingly  talked 
about  it." 

"But  her  vindictiveness  is  nothing  to  that 
of  the  plain  woman — what's  her  name  ?  So- 
phia, who  is  so  in  love  with  Manacle." 

"That  was  Marion  Wagstaffe,  I  am  certain. 
They  said  that  she  was  desperately  in  love  with 
Mr.  Adair,  but  that  after  he  had  amused  him- 
self by  flirting  with  her  for  a  long  time,  and  got 
something  by  her  friends'  influence,  he  threw 
her  over,  and  it  was  said  that  she  tried  to  pois- 
on him,  but  I  don't  believe  that.  She  married 
an  old  attorney  afterward.  I  have  forgotten 
his  name." 

"  Then  the  ex-writing-master  has  been  dram- 
atizing Lipthwaite,  in  short.  I  wonder  none  of 
the  Miss  Vernons  came  into  the  drama." 

"  Perhaps  that  suffering  angel,  brought  in  for 
contrast,  Eugenia,  is  meant  for  one  of  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"Yourself,  perhaps,"  said  her  husband,  laugh- 
ing. "No,  Betty,  dear,  I  do  not  think  you  are 
exactly  adapted  for  the  role  of  a  Suffering  An- 
gel." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  same  evening  late  there  came  a  rather 
timid  knock  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Hawkesley's 
house.  The  author  was  sitting,  with  his  wife. 
in  the  dining-room,  and  there  had  been  men- 
tion made  to  Walter  Lygon  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  bedroom  candle  might  be  had  on 
demand — a  hint  which  that  young  person,  deep 
in  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  had  not  been  prompt  to 
accept.  -In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his 
order,  he  had  preferred  any  other  post  for  study 
than  that  suggested  by  such  commonplace  arti- 
cles as  chairs  and  tables,  and  he  had  deposited 
himself  on  the  rng,  and  was  reading  hard,  some- 
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what  in  the  attitude  of  the  celebrated  Magda- 
len, though  by  no  means  with  the  repose  so  ex- 
quisitely indicated  by  the  painter.  His  good- 
natured  uncle  had  once  or  twice  suggested  that 
restlessness  was  opposed  to  careful  examination 
of  history,  but  Walter  continued  to  wriggle  and 
shift  over  the  conversion  of  "Friday,"  until  dis- 
missal became  imminent. 

"Oh,  Auntie!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  listening 
intently,  as  the  servant  was  heard  answering 
the  person  at  the  street  door.  The  next  min- 
ute he  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  the  parlor  door 
opened. 

"I  knew  it  was,"  he  said.  "I  knew  the 
voice." 

It  was  Clara. 

Her  brother  had  the  start,  and  had  kissed  her 
with  a  boy's  violence,  and  received  her  hearty 
kisses  in  return,  before  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hawkesley 
could  speak ;  but  their  welcome  to  the  child 
was  a  gladder  one  than  even  kind  relations  are 
in  the  habit  of  according. 

"But  are  you  alone,  darling?"  said  Mrs. 
TTawkesley,  when  the  first  affectionate  embraces 


were  over,  and  Clara  stood  with  her  aunt's  arm 
round  her. 

"Yes,  indeed,  aunt.  And  I  thought  I  should 
never  get  here." 

"And  where  do  you  come  from,  dear?" 

"  From  Mrs.  Berry's,  aunt." 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Berry,  love?  I  don't  know 
her,  do  I  ?" 

"At  Lipthwaite,  aunt." 

"And  you  have  come  up  from  Lipthwaite? 
By  yourself?  Surely  not?" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  could  not  stay  any  longer. 
I  hope  papa  will  not  be  angry." 

"Not  he,"  said  Walter,  promptly.  "I'll 
make  it  all  right  with  him.  I  am  so  glad  you 
came.  It  was  jolly  of  you." 

But  Clara  did  not  look  as  if  there  were  any- 
thing of  jollity  in  her  fortunes.  She  was  pale, 
and  indisposed  to  speak,  and  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
citement of  her  reception  was  over  she  began 
to  cry  hysterically. 

"Ah,  that's  a  case  for  you,  Dr.  Betty,"  said 
Hawkesley.  "I  should  prescribe  a  large  glass 
of  hot  negus,  and  twelve  hours  in  bed,  before  I 
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asked  another  question.  But  I  never  interfere 
with  the  faculty." 

An  hour  later,  Walter  having  been  at  length 
disposed  of,  Mrs.  Hawkesley  returned  to  the 
parlor  to  her  husband. 

"Asleep,  I  hope?"  said  he,  laying  down  his 
book. 

"  She  soon  will  be  now,  dear;  but  she  would 
speak,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  thought  it  was  bet- 
ter to  let  her  have  her  way.  My  dear  Charles, 
that  child  has  the  strangest  story  to  tell." 

"  Tell  me  this  before  you  go  into  it.  What 
about  her  mother?" 

"She  knows  nothing  about  her  mother,  ex- 
cept that  the  woman  with  whom  she  has  been 
staying  has  been  filling  her  mind  with  the  most 
painful  hints  and  insinuations — telling  her,  in 
fact,  that  Laura  is  not  a  good  woman,  and  that 
the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  Clara  is  her 
uever  seeing  her  mother  again." 

"But  who  is  the  hag,  and  how  did  the  child 
get  to  her?" 

"  She  is  Mrs.  Berry,  of  Lipthwaite,  the  wife 
of  an  old  gentleman  down  there,  whose  name 
and  existence  I  had  entirely  forgotten.  They 
live,  it  seems,  in  a  pretty  house  out  of  the  town, 
but  it  is  a  house  that  must  have  been  built  since 
I  left,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  her  de- 
scription. I  have  so  completely  lost  sight  of 
the  place  and  the  people  that  I  can  not  identify 
the  woman ;  but  Mr.  Berry  is  an  old  friend  of 
Arthur's." 

"Berry.  Why,  Beatrice,  of  course  he  is. 
I  have  heard  Arthur  speak  of  him  as  his  confi- 
dential adviser,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  is  an 
old  attorney." 

"No,  no,  that  is  quite  another  person. 
That's  Mr.  Allingham.  Every  body  knew  him 
in  my  time.  He  lives,  if  he  is  still  alive,  quite 
in  the  town.  He  was  one  of  our  great  little 
men  there — chief  clerk,  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

"Town  clerk,  perhaps?  I  am  positive, 
though,  that  Berry  is  the  name  of  Arthur's 
friend.  But  how  did  Clara  get  there  ?" 

"  Her  father  took  her  down,  the  day  after 
Laura  went  away,  and  left  her  in  the  charge  of 
this  woman." 

"While  he  went — where?"  asked  Hawkes- 
ley, eagerly. 

"  He  did  not  tell  the  child,  but  the  wretch 
with  whom  she  was  has  made  her  think  that  he 
was  gone  on  a  very  sad  errand." 

"  She  said  that"  replied  Hawkesley,  slowly. 

"  Yes,  and  worse  ;  but  Clara  does  not  believe 
it,  and  I  would  take  the  child's  word  rather 
than  any  one's.  She  says  that  he  went  away 
in  good  spirits,  and  smiling,  and  that  she  was 
not  to  be  deceived." 

"All  this  looks  very  bad,  my  dear  one,"  said 
Hawkesley,  gravely,  almost  sadly.  "Very  bad, 
dear ;  and  painful  as  it  is  to  say  so,  I  fear  that 
we  have  something  to  hear  which  will  be  most 
bitter." 

"And  are  you — you  who  loved  Laura  so  well 
— going  to  believe  ill  of  her,  Charles,  before  we 


know  any  thing  at  all  ?     No,  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  not." 

"I  do  not  believe,  dear  Beatrice,  that  even 
your  affection  for  her  is  much  greater  than 
mine ;  but  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  bad  news, "  said  Hawkesley.  "  But  tell  me, 
why  has  Clara  left  the  place  where  her  father 
desired  her  to  stay  ?" 

"Because,  like  any  loving  and  high-spirited 
child,  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  things  that 
the  woman  said,  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night, 
about  her  mother.  I  love  the  dear  thing  from 
my  very  heart  for  refusing  to  bear  it  any  longer. 
As  for  the  wretch  at  Lipthwaite,  she  ought  to 
be  transported." 

"  My  dear,  we  had  better  discover  her  crimes 
coolly,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
how  to  punish  them.  Clara  is  a  good  child, 
but  a  child's  report  of  people  it  does  not  like  is 
not  always  to  be  taken  literally." 

"What  do  you  say,  then,  of  a  woman  who 
is  not  only  always  insinuating  to  a  child  that 
her  mother  is  bad,  but  who  actually  writes  out 
a  prayer  for  her,  and  makes  Clara  go  on  her 
knees  and  ask  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  for- 
give her  erring  mamma  ?  Clara  tore  it  up,  and 
was  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  two  days  for 
doing  it,  and  told  that  very  likely  an  evil  spirit 
might  come  to  her  in  the  night  and  punish  her 
for  such  wickedness." 

Hawkesley  broke  out  with  a  word  which  we 
may  forgive,  as  his  wife  forgave  it. 

"Yes,  I  knew  that  would  be  too  much  for 
you,"  said  Beatrice,  laying  her  hand  on  his. 
"Think  of  such  cruelty." 

"One  would  rather  not  think  of  it,"  said  he, 
' '  unless  for  a  reason.  Arthur,  of  course,  could 
have  no  idea  what  sort  of  a  woman  he  had 
placed  his  child  with." 

"I  hope  not." 

"Nay,  you  are  sure  he  had  not." 

' '  I  don't  know.  Men  think  nothing  about 
these  things ;  and  when  a  child  has  gone 
through  a  persecution  that  is  enough  to  make 
it  melancholy  mad  for  the  rest  of  its  days,  they 
think  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  tormentor 
acted  very  injudiciously,  but  that  many  con- 
scientious people  believe  with  Solomon  that  you 
ought  to  be  always  beating  children." 

' '  That  is  not  to  be  said  of  me,  I  think,  Bea- 
trice." 

"Of  you,  dear?  Not  for  a  moment — how 
dare  you  suppose  such  a  thing  ?  But  Arthur, 
with  all  his  kindness  of  nature,  has  some  hard 
notions — I  think  his  father  was  a  Baptist,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  brought  his  chil- 
dren up  very  sternly.  He  dragged  them  to 
chapel  three  times  on  Sundays,  and  scolded 
them  if  they  went  to  sleep,  or  did  not  re- 
member the  texts.  I  know  they  rather  hated 
him." 

"  I  never  saw  any  sternness  about  Arthur." 

"You  have  never  seen  him  except  at  pleas- 
ant times.  I  have  been  much  more  in  the 
house,  and  I  have  watched.  I  never  heard  him 
say  an  unkind  or  ungentlemanly  thing,  but  I 
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have  seen  enough  to  make  me  believe  that,  on 
provocation,  he  would  deal  hard  measure." 

"  Serve  any  body  right  who  gave  a  good  man 
provocation." 

"Ah!  Charles,  dear,  I  don't  know  that  that 
is  the  rule  we  ought  to  go  by.  One  thing  I  do 
know,  that  it  is  not  yours." 

"  Mine !  No.  I'm  afraid  I  resemble  Lord 
Ogleby,  and  like  my  own  frailties  too  well  to  be 
hard  upon  those  of  other  people." 

"Do  not  speak  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of  be- 
ing a  kind,  forgiving  man.  If  you  do,  I  shall 
be  ashamed  of  you  for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
life." 

"Beatrice,  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "I  do 
not  wish  to  return  to  a  subject  which — well, 
which  does  not  grow  more  pleasant  as  we  recur 
to  it,  but  we  must  look  it  in  the  face.  Arthur 
Lygon  puts  his  daughter  out  of  the  way.  while 
he  goes  on  an  expedition  which  may  or  may 
not  be  what — what  has  been  said,  but  which 
his  friend's  wife  must  believe  to  be  so.  This 
Mrs.  Berry  would  not  dare  to  invent  such  a 
story,  nor  is  it  likely  she  would.  Arthur  him- 
self may  have  suspicions  only,  but  I  think  you 
must  see  that  he  has  imparted  his  suspicions  to 
his  adviser  at  Lipthwaite." 

"  It  is  not  the  name,"  persisted  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley. 

"Is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  two  con- 
fidential friends  there? — besides,  I  am  certain 
of  the  name  now.  I  recollect  some  foolish  joke 
I  made  about  it  one  evening  —  something  on 
the  word  berry,  and  Arthur's  answering  with 
an  imitation  of  the  stock  speech  a  snob  makes : 
'  Put  that  in  your  next  play.'  The  name  is 
Berry." 

"  Then  Mr.  Allingham  must  be  dead." 

"  Possibly.  But  do  not  you  see  the  force  of 
what  I  say  ?" 

"My  dearest  Charles,  I  am  determined  to 
see  no  force  in  any  thing  until  I  have  had  Lau- 
ra's two  hands  in  my  two,  and  have  asked  her 
with  my  own  lips  why  she  went  away." 

"I  only  hope  that  she  may  be  able  to  place 
her  hands  in  yours,  my  dear,  for  that  would 
mean  that  all  was  right  indeed." 

Beatrice  looked  earnestly  at  her  husband  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said,  in  a  lower  voice, 

"  I  fear  you  are  all  alike." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,  dear." 

"Let  me  alone.  I  won't  say  what  I  mean — 
you  do  not  deserve  that  I  should.  Yes  you  do, 
and  I  will,"  she  added,  hastily,  taking  his  hand. 
"  I  mean  that  you,  like  other  men,  will  be  ready 
utterly  to  condemn  Laura,  if  it  should  prove 
that  she  has  done  wrong." 

"I  have  said  no  such  thing." 

"Dear,  you  said  it  this  moment.  You  said 
that  if  I  could  take  her  hand  she  must  be  inno- 
cent. That  is  a  man's  thought." 

"And  a  woman's,  I  trust,"  said  the  husband. 

"  And  suppose  we  have  no  right  to  do  so, 
and  you  know  that  I  have  no  secrets  from  you, 
and  that  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  suppose 
such  a  thing ;  but  if  this  Lipthwaite  hag — " 


"  She  deserves  the  word,  but  do  not  you  use 
it." 

"  Let  me  speak.  If  there  should  be  a  foun- 
dation for  any  thing  that  the  woman  has  said : 
if—" 

"  If  Laura  has  wronged  her  husband — there  ?" 

"Yes,  and  were  kneeling  before  me  on  that 
rug,  as  she  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  when  wo 
were  girls,  and  as  the  youngest  she  often  would 
say  her  prayers  so — and  if  she  told  me  of  her 
sin,  and  what  had  led  her  to  it,  and  poured  out 
her  heart  in  shame  and  sorrow — my  hand  is 
yours,  Charles,  what  should  I  do  with  it  ?  No. 
do  not  say  that  you  hope  such  an  hour  may 
never  come,  but  answer  me  as  frankly  as  I  speak 
to  you." 

"  I  know  how  one  man  whom  you  honor 
would  reply — I  mean  Robert  Urquhart." 

"He  is  a  religious  man  in  his  way,  and  he 
would  quote  the  Bible,  and  tell  her  to  go  and 
sin  no  more ;  but  he  is  a  proud  man  too,  and 
he  would  never  speak  to  her  again  in  this  world. 
But  what  would  my  husband  say  ?  Answer  me. 
Would  he  ask  me  to  stand  up,  and  tell  Laura 
that,  with  all  desire  to  make  every  allowance, 
for  her,  I  could  find  no  excuse  for  her  conduct, 
and  though  we  should  willingly  make  every  ef- 
fort to  place  her  out  of  the  way  of  future  temp- 
tation, it  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  us 
to  meet  her  any  more  ?" 

"I  think  that  is  a  speech  which,  if  repeat- 
ed in  the  Divorce  Court,  would  be  unanimously 
pronounced  as  quite  worthy  of  persons  of  our 
high  character,  and  as  combining  tenderness  for 
the  erring  with  a  proper  regard  to  what  is  due 
to  ourselves  and  to  society." 

"And  you  would  have  me  say  this  to  Laura, 
if  she  were  kneeling  here  ?" 

"  Wait  until  we  hear  her  at  the  door,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you, "  said  Hawkesley. 

"I  know  you  better,  my  own  one,"  said  his 
wife,  impetuously.  "And  though  God  grant 
the  day  may  never  come,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  reason  for  its  coming,"  she  added,  tearfully, 
"if  it  ever  should  come,  I  will  trust  your  heart 
as  I  will  trust  my  own  ;  and  though  you  do  not 
often  quote  the  Bible,"  she  said,  with  something 
of  a  smile  through  her  tears,  "I  know  that  you 
have  read  about  One  who  did  not  break  a  bruised 
reed." 

' '  I  will  trust,  with  you,  that  the  reed  has  not 
been  bruised, "  said  Hawkesley. 

But  as  he  looked  into  the  pretty  little  room 
where  Clara  was  sleeping, 

"  A  dove,  outwearied  with  her  flight," 
Charles  Hawkesley  vainly  struggled  to  hope  for 
the  best.  The  sister's  affection  bore  her  over 
doubts  and  fears,  but  the  man  of  the  world  saw 
before  him  a  child  who  had  been  placed  by  an 
indignant  father  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  per- 
haps out  of  the  way  of  her  own  mother,  while 
he  should  follow  upon  the  traces  of  the  woman 
who  had  deserted  him.  And  hateful  as  Mrs. 
Berry  became  in  his  eyes,  on  the  instant  that  he 
had  heard  of  her  cruelty  to  the  child,  it  was  one 
thing  to  detest  an  unworthy  woman,  and  anoth- 
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er  to  refuse  all  credence  to  her  words.  Had  it 
chanced  that  Laura  had  just  then  returned,  and 
come,  not  penitent  as  her  sister  had  pictured 
her,  but  calmly  and  proudly  as  she  left  the  room 
at  Versailles,  her  brother-in-law  might  have 
held  out  no  hand  of  greeting.  Sadly  enough 
he  gazed  on  the  sleeping  child,  who  had  inno- 
cently done  so  much  to  shake  his  faith  in  her 
mother.  Beatrice,  who  had  entered  with  him, 
looked  at  the  expression  in  his  face,  and  an- 
swered it  by  bending  over  Clara  and  pressing 
her  fair  cheek  with  a  kiss,  which  meant  hope 
and  belief,  and,  still  more  emphatically,  love 
and  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"I  DON'T  want  to  compliment  you,  Hawkes- 
ley,"  said  Mr.  Aventayle,  the  manager,  as  aft- 
er the  "reading"  of  the  author's  new  play,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  parts,  they  went  up  from 
the  green-room  to  Aventayle's  room,  which  has 
been  described,  "  but  I  never  heard  a  much  bet- 
ter piece,  or  one  much  worse  read." 

"Did  I  read  badly?"  said  Hawkesley. 

"I  hate  to  say  a  severe  thing,  but  any  body 
else  in  the  room  would  have  read  it  better. 
Your  mind  seemed  to  be  any  where  but  among 
the  dramatis personcc,  my  son." 

"I  dare  say  that  it  was.  I  have  had  some 
perplexing  family  business  to  think  about." 

"Ah!  Don't  you  hate  relations ?  I  do.  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  we  should,  moreover." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  said  Hawkesley,  once  more 
taking  the  nobleman's  chair ;  "  but  why  ?" 

"Do  you  understand  natural  history ?  Of 
course  you'll  say  you  do.  Well,  out  of  any  stock 
— say  horses,  for  instance — only  two  or  three 
are  really  noble  animals.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  a  family,  and  we,  who  are  of  course 
the  noble  animals  of  our  families,  have  a  right 
to  contemn  and  despise  the  rest,  who  are  rub- 
bish. Sport  that  doctrine  next  Christmas,  at 
a  family  party,  when  you  are  pretending  to  re- 
spect your  uncles,  and  trying  not  to  hate  your 
cousins." 

So  spoke  Aventayle,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  theorists,  his  practice  was  unwor- 
thy of  his  enlightenment,  for  he  maintained 
about  a  dozen  relatives  of  every  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  found  employment  in  his  thea- 
tre for  half  a  dozen  more,  for  which  two  modes 
of  treatment  he  was  of  course  elaborately  abused 
by  each  set ;  by  the  first  for  treating  them  as 
pensioners  and  beggars,  instead  of  giving  them 
work,  and  by  the  second  for  exacting  service 
from  them  in  return  for  his  mean  pay,  instead 
of  making  them  an  allowance,  as  he  could  do  in 
the  case  of  other  people. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  manager,  "how 
do  you  like  the  cast  ?" 

"  I  suppose  that  you  have  done  the  best  you 
could." 

"That's  simply  a  most  ungrateful,  disrespect- 
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f  ul,  and  intolerable  way  of  looking  at  it.  I  have 
cast  the  piece  capitally." 

"  Grayling  did  not  seem  very  enthusiastic, 
and  yet  that  is  as  good  a  part  as  he  ever  had  in 
his  life,  if  he  knows  how  to  bring  it  up." 

' '  My  boy,  if  you  had  three  eyes,  you  would 
know  better.  But  as  you  have  only  two,  and 
use  both  of  them  when  you  are  reading,  you 
can  not  observe  the  face  of  the  folks  you  are 
reading  at.  I  was  watching  Master  Grayling, 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  perfectly  happy,  though 
much  too  old  a  bird  to  flutter  his  feathers  to  an 
author." 

"Can  Heygate  do  that  footman  bit?" 

"  He'll  be  capital.  You  want  a  stolid  party, 
a  Pyramid,  don't  you  ?" 

"If  he  laughs  at  Whelker,  who  can't  help 
gagging,  the  scene  is  spoiled." 

"He  will  not  laugh.  He  has  stood  the  fire 
of  a  man  who  was  even  harder  to  resist  than 
Whelker.  Years  ago,  he  had  the  part  of  a 
sentinel,  who  was  to  be  unmoved  by  any  thing 
that  could  be  said  to  him — it  was  in  one  of  those 
charming  little  pieces  which  Charles  Lance  used 
to  write — in  exchange,  as  he  said,  for  the  Pul- 
vis  Olympicus — and  Heygate  had  a  long  scene 
with  Whiston.  It  told  so  well,  and  the  house 
so  recognized  Heygate's  share  in  the  fun,  that 
Whiston,  who  had  his  jealousies,  determined  to 
force  the  sentinel  into  a  laugh.  Night  after 
night  he  tried  grimaces,  sudden  bits  of  non- 
sense, any  thing  that  could  discompose  Heygate, 
but  it  was  of  no  use — he  never  laughed.  But 
one  day  the  author  was  at  the  wing  as  the  scene 
ended,  and  Heygate  came  off.  His  face  was 
pale  through  the  paint,  and  drops  stood  upon 
his  forehead  as  if  he  had  been  tortured.  '  You 
resisted  Mr.  Whiston's  attacks  bravely,  Mr.  Key- 
gate,'  said  the  author.  'Yes,  Mr.  Lance,  I 
thank  Providence  that  I  had  the  strength  to  re- 
sist, Sir.  But,'  he  added,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  has  been  plundered  of  all  his  savings,  or 
has  had  his  wife  stolen  by  his  best  friend,  'it 
is  very  cruel  of  Mr.  Whiston,  very  cruel  indeed. 
But,  Mr.  Lance,  I  will  drop  down  a  dead  man 
upon  that  stage  before  I  laugh  at  Mr.  Whiston.' 

"I  never  heard  that  story.  I  am  proud  to 
have  such  a  hero  in  my  service.  If  I  had 
known  it  before,  he  should  have  had  another 
speech  or  two.  And  now,  Aventayle,  what  do 
you  say  about  Miss  Tartley  ?" 

"Ye-e-s,"  said  the  manager,  drawing  out 
the  word,  as  if  approaching  an  inevitable  griev- 
ance. "I  thought  you  would  come  to  her. 
Well,  she  is  not  Mrs.  Curling  or  Mrs.  Seelej-.. 
But  that's  not  her  fault." 

"No,  it  isn't.  But  it  is  her  fault  that  she  is 
a  lump  of  affectation,  without  a  single  natural  ac- 
tion or  accent,  and  utterly  unable  to  learn  either." 

"There  are  a  great  many  people  who  like 
her,  and  think  her  very  pretty  and  clever." 

"Who  tells  you  such  nonsense ?" 

"People  who  ought  to  know,  because  they 
have  it  direct  from  herself." 

"It  is  really  too  bad  to  have  to  put  a  char- 
acter into  such  hands." 
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"  You  can't  say  any  thing  against  her  hands 
— they  are  daintiness  itself — to  say  nothing  of 
the  rings.  Be  just  to  her." 

"  I  suppose  we  can't  help  ourselves,  but  she 
will  mull  the  wife's  temptation  scene  for  the 
sake  of  showing  those  rings.  By-the-way,  make 
her  play  it  without  them,  and  then  she  will  keep 
her  hands  out  of  the  face  of  the  audience." 

"I'll  try.  But  if  she  loses  her  self-compla- 
cency, away  will  go  that  smile  which  sends  the 
half-price  youths  spooney  to  the  Albion." 

"  Eheu,  eheu !  Then,  too,  I'm  afraid  Brig- 
ling  will  make  an  awful  mess  of  the  Colonel." 

"A  joke  there.  Note  it  down.  Colonel  ought 
to  be  superior  to  a  mess.  Put  it  elegant.  That's 
a  sparkler." 

"Worthy  of  Brigling." 

"Why  do  you  abuse  Brigling?  You  should 
see  him  on  horseback.  He  rides  like  a  trooper." 

"  But  the  Colonel  isn't  a  trooper,  and  more- 
over can't  come  into  the  room  to  the  wedding 
breakfast  on  horseback.  I  can't  think  what  you 
gave  him  the  part  for.  I  thought  we  settled  that 
Oysterley  was  to  have  it." 

"  L'homme  propose  —  le  Jew  Dispose  —  our 
friend  Oysterley,  between  ourselves,  finds  it 
convenient  to  be  out  of  town  for  a  short  time, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors." 

"You  might  pay  them,  and  secure  him  for 
the  piece." 

"  Well,  that's  true,"  said  the  manager,  grave- 
ly; "  so  I  might.  I'll  secure  him  for  the  next, 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  get  to  work  again." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  Oysterley,  though,"  said  the  au- 
thor, "  for  I  thought  of  him  all  through  the  part." 

"Humane  man!  But  Brigling  will  do  it 
very  well.  He  has  been  on  his  mettle  ever 
since  his  little  hit  in  the  Green  Stocking.  No- 
thing succeeds  like  success,  and  it  does  a  good 
fellow  a  world  of  good  to  be  patted  on  the  back." 

"  So  I'm  told.  Nobody  ever  tried  it  with  me 
in  the  days  when 'I  wanted  patting.  You,  for 
instance,  were  most  icily  disagreeable  when  I 
brought  you  my  first  play." 

"No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an'  thou  lovest  me. 
It  was  my  keen  perception  of  character  that 
made  me  severe,  because  I  knew  that  you  were 
a  nature  that  would  improve  by  being  kept  down, 
like  the  palm-tree — crescit  sub  pondere  virtus. " 

' '  Where  did  you  get  that  bit  of  learning  ?" 
said  Hawkesley,  laughing. 

"Confound  your  impudence.  Do  you  think 
nobody  can  read  a  book  but  an  author  ?  Charles 
the  First  had  his  head  cut  off  before  Whitehall." 

"Yes,  I  credited  you  with  being  aware  of  that 
fa'ct, "  said  Hawkesley ;  "but  do  you  suppose  he 
talked  Latin  on  the  scaffold?" 

"Who  said  he  did?  But  there  is  a  book 
called  Icon  Basilike,  whatever  that  means,  and 
it  is  about  the  aforesaid  king,  and  in  its  frontis- 
piece is  a  picture  of  the  aforesaid  palm-tree, 
with  that  respectable  Latin ;  and  if  you  deny  it, 
I  will  show  you  the  book,  which  I  bought  at  the 
corner  of  Craven  Buildings  for  the  sum  of  one 
and  sixpence.  Now,  then  !" 

"  Well,  I  accept  your  eighteen-penny  excuse 


for  your  conduct  to  a  young  author  whom  you 
ought  to  have  taken  by  the  hand.  But  it's  al- 
ways the  way.  I  dare  say  you  have  snubbed 
another  this  very  day,  whom  ten  years  hence 
you  will  be  inviting  to  work  for  you." 

' '  By  Jove,  you  may  be  nearer  right  than  you 
think ;  for,  on  your  opinion,  I  have  declined 
to  produce  that  piece  I  gave  you  to  read — Mr. 
Adair's." 

"I  should  like  to  see  that  gentleman,"  said 
Hawkesley. 

"  It  may  easily  be  managed  for  you,  for  I 
wrote  very  civilly,  and  told  him  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  him  if  he  would  call,  and  that 
though  this  drama  did  not  suit  my  arrangements, 
another  effort  might  be  more  acceptable,  and  all 
that  one  says  to  a  gentleman." 

"  You  never  said  it  to  me,  mind  that.  It  was 
as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  my  first  piece  out 
of  your  hands." 

"Don't  keep  harping  on  old  times.  I  dare 
say  I  tried  to  hold  it  back  out  of  love  for  your 
reputation,  as  it  was  so  bad." 

' '  It  ran  a  hundred  and  twelve  nights  at  the 
Frippery,  to  your  intense  mortification  and  de- 
spair, "  said  Hawkesley.  And  though  there  were 
nine-tenths  of  banter  in  the  speech,  there  might 
have  been  one-tenth  of  something  else.  For 
even  a  mother  does  not  like  to  hear  her  first- 
born lightly  spoken  of;  how  much  less  can  an  au- 
thor bear  depreciation  of  the  child  of  his  youth  ? 

"  Yes,  I  sent  in  people  to  hiss  it,  of  course." 

' '  Anyhow,  I  was  told  that  you  did,  and  had  not 
then  heard  that  it  was  the  custom  with  every 
manager  to  send  in  'enemies'  on  all  first  nights." 

"I  believe  that  some  people  think  it's  true," 
said  Aventayle.  "  By-the-way,  I  don't  suppose 
that  there's  any  thing  in  this  piece  that  will  give 
offense  to  our  friend,  the  Lord  Chamberlain." 

"I  hope  that  there  is  plenty,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley. "  I  want  another  stand-up  fight  with  that 
amiable  institution.  Let  us  see.  I  dare  say 
he'll  find  offense  in  the  title." 

"What — where?"  said  Aventayle;  "Reck- 
oning Without  The  Host." 

"Yes — what  will  you  bet  that  he  does  not 
write  and  say  that  the  Host  may  be  construed 
by  the  Catholic  world  into  a  concealed  sarcasm 
at  their  rites,  and  though  he  knows  nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  author's  meaning,  the  name 
had  better  be  changed  into  Reckoning  Without 
the  Landlord." 

"  I've  had  a  much  less  likely  message  from  the 
Censor  than  that,"  said  the  manager.  "I  ex- 
pect some  day  to  be  told  that  I  must  not  allow  tur- 
tle soup  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  But  we'll 
hope  for  the  best.  You  have  not  put  as  much 
low  life  into  the  piece  as  I  wanted,  my  son." 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  put  any.  I  did  not  in- 
tend it." 

"When  I  say  low  life,  my  son,  do  not  mistake. 
I  do  not  mean  vulgarity.  But  what  I  want,  in 
a  theatre  like  this,  to  which  the  Swells  resort — " 

"They  resort  to  every  theatre  where  there  is 
any  thing  worth  seeing." 
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"And  there  is  always  something  worth  seeing 
here,"  replied  the  manager,  with  lofty  dignity, 
' '  especially  when  the  plays  of  one  Hawkes- 
ley  of  Maida  Hill  are  enjoying  their  brief  run. 
I  was  going  to  state,  for  your  instruction,  that 
years  of  observation  lead  me  to  say  that  in  an 
aristocratic  theatre  pieces  of  low  life,  or  of  broad 
fun,  should  be  the  staple." 

"The  contrary  opinion  hath  its  upholders, 
Aventayle  the  Discoverer." 

"  It  may  be  so.  But  the  thing  stands  to  rea- 
son. These  Swells  come  to  the  theatre  to  be 
amused.  They  do  not  want  to  see  transcripts 
of  their  own  life,  with  inelegant  representatives 
of  themselves  doing  queerly  what  the  folks  in 
the  private  boxes  have  been  taught  to  do  prop- 
erly from  their  gilded  youth  upward  —  gild- 
ed youth  is  a  pretty  phrase  — jeunesse  doree, 
eh?" 

"  You  are  evidently  engaged  in  pirating  some 
French  piece.  But  let  us  hear  about  the  gilded 
youths — I  once  heard  of  a  spangled  officer  in  a 
melodrama." 

"  Spangled  officer — that's  a  pretty  idea,  too. 
Harlequin  in  the  Guards.  Very  good  notion. 
Well,  Sir,  touching  the  pieces  you  won't  write. 
The  upper  classes  want  to  see  something  new  to 
them,  different  from  what  is  always  before  their 
eyes,  and  they  have,  I  suppose,  a  curiosity  to 
see  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  inferiors. 
Therefore,  instead  of  trying  a  weak  reproduction 
of  good  society,  fill  your  boxes  with  Countesses 
by  exhibiting  the  home  life  and  troubles  of  a 
coster-monger.  Do  it  well,  of  course ;  and  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  sorrows  of  a  coster- 
monger  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  grotesque — 
and  you  have  got  what  you  want,  and  the  street 
is  blocked  with  carriages." 

"But  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  home 
life  of  a  coster-monger,  you  see." 

"  No  more  are  your  spectators ;  so  they  can't 
find  out  your  mistakes.  Besides,  I  suppose  a 
coster-monger  is  a  human  being :  if  you  tickle 
him,  shall  he  not  laugh? — if  you  poison  him — " 

"  If  you  make  hack  quotations  to  him,  shall 
he  not  yawn  ?" 

"  Then,  again,  my  son,  touching  farces,  which 
belong  to  another  department  of  the  drama.  I 
should  like,  instead  of  putting  up  delicate  little 
comediettas,  with  the  idea  of  pleasing  the  Ten 
Thousand,  to  give  them  the  broadest  fun  that 
can  be  got  upon  the  boards.  Their  lives  are 
delicate  little  comediettas,  which  they  play  with 
more  grace  and  finesse  than  we  can  show  them. 
But  as  for  fun — " 

' '  True.  I  don't  suppose  that  in  Belgravia  a 
footman  very  often  drops  the  tray  with  the  tea- 
things  and  falls  on  his  knees,  or  sits  down  upon 
the  baby  of  the  house  and  says  he  has  squashed 
it." 

"There  are  other  means  of  obtaining  a  hearty 
laugh  than  those,  Mr.  Scoffer,  though  those  are 
to  farce  what  the  red-hot  poker  is  to  pantomime, 
and  I  shall  regret  to  see  the  day  when  China 
or  baby  is  deemed  too  sacred  to  be  demolished 
before  a  British  audience." 


"You  have  evidently  thought  deeply  over  an 
important  subject." 

"  Paley,  Sir,  holds  nothing  unimportant  that 
contributes  to  the  harmless  enjoyment  of  multi- 
tudes. Paley,  Sir." 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  evidence  of  your 
Christianity,  my  dear  Aventayle,  and  I  shall 
leave  you  in  that  becoming  state  of  mind." 

"  Stop  a  bit.  I  see  you  are  out  of  sorts,  and, 
like  any  man  out  of  sorts,  you  have  been  angu- 
lar and  unpleasant;  but  I  have  not  done  with 
you  yet.  One  word,  by-the-way.  Shall  I  give 
you  a  check  ?" 

"Thanks,  no.     Keep  it  for  the  present." 

"You've  only  to  say  the  word,"  said  the 
manager,  who  at  other  times  would  merely 
have  answered  "Very  well,"  but  whose  expe- 
rience taught  him  how  many  of  the  troubles  of 
life  connect  themselves  with  the  state  of  the 
banker's  account,  and  whose  liking  for  Hawkes- 
ley  was  very  sincere. 

"I  know  that,"  said  Hawkesley,  and,  looking 
straight  at  Aventayle,  he  caught  the  kindly  in- 
tention in  the  manager's  pleasant  face.  "My 
dear  fellow,  I  comprehend.  But  there's  nothing 
of  that  kind  now.  We  are  fund-holders  and  all 
the  rest  of  it. " 

"  Two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome 
about  you,"  laughed  Aventayle.  "You  know 
that  I  could  not  mean  to  be  obtrusive ;  but  your 
harping  upon  old  times,  and,  as  I  said,  your 
general  out-of-sort-ish-ness  (which  one  notices 
in  a  cheerful  man — a  Mulligrubs  may  sulk  un- 
questioned), made  me  think  that  some  infernal 
relations  might  have  been  tugging  too  hard  at 
the  purse-strings." 

"Thanks  again,  my  dear  Aventayle.  But 
they  have  not  been  doing  that." 

"Well,  you  are  too  wise  a  man  to  let  any 
body  tug  at  your  heart-strings,"  replied  Aven- 
tayle, who  had  once  actually  interrupted  the 
run  of  a  prosperous  drama,  in  which  he  was 
acting,  in  order  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a 
little  child. 

"Some  day  I'll  tell  you  something  about 
what  has  annoyed  me,"  said  Hawkesley;  "but 
I  can't  now." 

"Make  it  into  a  play,"  said  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. "  That's  the  way  to  utilize  your  troubles. 
And  if  you  do  nothing  else,  you  can  revenge 
yourself  on  your  enemies  by  putting  their  names 
to  all  the  bad  characters.  I  knew  a  young  au- 
thor who  was  much  persecuted  to  pay  his  just 
debts,  and  who  always  consoled  himself  for  hav- 
ing to  hand  over  law  costs  by  sticking  into  his 
next  piece  some  character  he  could  describe  in 
the  play-bill  as  '  Macgriddle — a  low  thief — Mr. 
So-and-so,'  the  unhappy  Mac  being,  of  course, 
the  plaintiff,  or  the  attorney.  It  was  delightful 
to  my  young  friend  to  find  every  wall  placarded 
with  this  pleasant  little  analysis  of  his  creditor's 
character." 

' '  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  no  enemy  at  present." 

"You'll  have  a  good  many  in  the  morning 
after  Reckoning  Without  The  Host,  if  it  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  I  hope  it  will  be." 
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' '  Aventayle,  you  have  a  bad  opinion  of  man- 
kind." 

"  And  womankind — have  I  not  reason,  bel- 
dames that  they  are  ?  There  is  another  letter 
from  that  woman  I  sent  the  private  box  to,  and 
she  says  that  she  should  not  have  intruded  upon 
me  but  for  my  kindness  in  obliging  her  before  ; 
and  now  she  wants  to  send  some  of  her  husband's 
constituents  to  the  theatre.  Also,  she  is  good 
enough  to  add,  that  as  the  post  is  irregular,  and 
she  should  like  to  know  early,  would  1  kindly 
send  out  the  note  to  Peckham  Rye  by  one  of  the 
many  men  who  must  be  hanging  idle  about  the 
theatre  all  day  ?  I  believe  there  is  no  created 
being  so  confident  as  a  rich  woman." 

"Nobody  ought  to  be  more  confident.  She 
has  every  thing  in  the  world — and  irresponsi- 
bility." 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  moral  observation,  or 
only  an  observation  on  morals,  as  poor  Elvaston 
used  to  say  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  account  that  Henderson  had  given  to 
Mrs.  Lygon  of  the  apparent  restoration  of  ami- 
cable relations  between  Urquhart  and  Bertha 
was  perfectly  true.  Mrs.  Urquhart,  relieved  by 
the  departure  of  Laura,  and  by  the  manner  of 
Robert,  from  the  immediate  pressure  and  ter- 
ror, had  rallied,  as  such  natures  are  mercifully 
permitted  to  do,  and  in  another  hour  had  smiles 
on  her  face,  and  even  playfulness  in  her  tongue. 
She  had  attained  to  the  point  of  laughing  at  her 
husband's  rough  hair.  Some  among  us  con- 
sider those  natures  happy  which  can  so  rapidly 
undergo  a  transition  from  depression  to  levity  ; 
but  some  among  us  have  their  own  standard  of 
happiness.  Yet  Robert  Urquhart  was  not  dis- 
satisfied with  this  facile  nature.  Himself  a 
man  of  deep  feeling,  he  was  content  with  its 
absence  in  his  wife,  and  though  his  admiration 
for  the  charming  woman  whom  he  had  wedded 
never  clouded  his  clear  intellect  with  any  haze 
of  impression  that  she  was  far  cleverer  than  she 
seemed — a  delusion  which  many  estimable  hus- 
bands are  proud  to  proclaim  as  a  belief — he  had 
contrived  to  find  in  the  shallowness  of  her  na- 
ture a  reason  for  believing  in  its  transparency. 
He  fully  recognized  the  intellect  of  Mrs.  Lygon, 
and  without  hesitation  pronounced  Bertha  to 
have  been  her  dupe.  Having  delivered  his  wife 
from  the  snares  of  her  superior  sister,  Urquhart 
was  quite  ready  to  turn  to  Bertha  as  to  a  child 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  scrape,  and  to 
whom,  after  the  mildest  scolding  for  her  being 
led  astray,  he  opened  his  great  arms  and  petted 
as  before.  Are  we  to  blame  a  wife  who  tries  to 
fulfill  her  satisfied  husband's  idea  of  her  char- 
acter ?  Bertha  became  as  cheerful,  lively,  ri- 
ante,  that  afternoon,  as  if  the  little  back  cham- 
ber, the  wrenched  door,  and  two  women  in  ter- 
ror, had  been  a  morning  dream  instead  of  a 
morning  reality. 

"  I  don't  much  care  to  talk  about  her  any 


more  at  present,  my  woman,"  said  Robert  Ur- 
quhart, in  the  course  of  the  day,  "but  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  she  has  plenty  of  means 
for  traveling.  I  might  have  thought  of  that 
when  I  was  sending  her  oif." 

"Laura?  Oh  yes,  plenty,"  said  Bertha. 
' '  She  is  a  woman  of  business,  and  not  like  poor 
me.  She  would  never  travel  without  all  that 
she  wanted.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  her  any 
more,  you  great  cross  old  thing." 

"Nay,  I  am  not  cross,"  said  Urquhart,  tak- 
ing one  of  her  blond  tresses  in  his  large  fingers. 
"I  make  a  distinction,  as  my  old  schoolmaster 
used  to  say,  between  the  child  that  has  gone 
wrong  and  the  child  that  has  been  led  wrong — 
though  when  the  old  fellow  came  down  on  us 
with  the  taws  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  deli- 
cate distinction  vanished  from  his  mind,  or  else 
his  mind  was  not  on  terms  with  his  old  hand." 

"  Were  you  beaten  much  at  school,  Robert  ?" 

"Not  half  enough,"  said  her  husband,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  records  a  grievance.  "I'd  be 
a  better  man  if  old  Macfarlane  had  done  his 
duty  by  me,  but  his  conscience  got  seared  in 
later  life,  and  he  only  licked  the  small  boys 
whom  it  was  no  trouble  to  fustigate ;  not  that 
they  didn't  deserve  all  they  got,  though." 

"You  could  not  be  a  better  man  than  you 
are,  Robert  dear." 

"Eh,  my  woman,  but  that's  a  heathenish 
doctrine,"  said  her  husband,  laughing.  "I'm 
afraid  your  religious  education  was  what  might 
be  expected  from  that  prelatical  Church  of  yours. 
You  haven't  got  much  soundness  of  views  out 
of  what  Sir  Walter  calls  the  '  lethargy'  of  the 
Church  of  England.  However,  I'll  not  say  that 
I'm  much  worse  than  other  people.  I'll  leave 
it  to  my  wife  to  say  that  behind  my  back." 

"As  if  she  would,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Eh  ?  He'll  be  a  bold  man  that  would  like 
to  hear  all  his  wife  says  of  him  to  other  folks, 
Bertha.  I've  no  such  false  courage,  my  dear 
woman." 

"I  am  sure  you  might  hear  all  I  say  of  you, 
dear,  though  I  know  that  I  do  not  say  half 
enough  of  your  goodness.  Don't,  Robert  dear 
— you'll  pull  my  hair  out.  Let  me  go.  I  must 
talk  to  Angelique  about  your  dinner,  for  I  am 
afraid  she  has  made  no  preparation  for  you." 

"Well,  go  along,  and  then  come  back  and 
soothe  my  savage  breast  with  some  music,  for 
I'm  not  in  the  mood  to  work." 

"Ah,  you  will  keep  thinking  about  Laura, 
and  it  is  not  right  in  you  after  we  have  made  it 
all  up,"  pouted  Bertha. 

"No,  I'm  thinking  about  her  husband." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right.  He  is  very  fond 
of  her,  and  he  will  soon  forgive  her  foolishness. 
He  is  not  a  stern,  hard  man,  like  somebody 
else's  husband,  who  makes  his  poor  little  wife 
afraid  to  speak  to  him." 

And  the  poor  little  wife  left  the  room,  to  hur- 
ry off  the  note  to  her  sister.  And  then  she  re- 
turned, and  made  herself  perfectly  agreeable  to 
Robert,  and  sung  him  Scottish  songs,  into  which 
she  infused  that  pathos  which  has  deceived  so 
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many  a  wise  man  into  believing  that  a  throat 
lias  some  connection  with  the  heart,  and  which, 
doubtless,  suggested  to  the  wisest  Englishmen 
the  hint  given  by  Kent,  "not  so  young,  Sir,  as 
to  love  a  woman  for  her  singing."  Bertha  not 
only  sang  tears  into  the  eyes  of  her  husband, 
but  even  into  her  own,  as  she  warbled  the  songs 
of  his  country — and  while  she  was  doing  this, 
far  other  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  sister  to 
whom  she  had  transmitted  the  note  received  in 
the  garden. 

It  was  not  until  the  exigencies  of  the  toilet 
sent  her  to  her  own  room  that  Bertha  thought 
it  necessary  to  summon  her  lady's-maid,  and 
Henderson  had,  to  her  indignation,  been  per- 
mitted to  make  some  progress  in  her  duties  be- 
fore her  mistress  inquired  whether  she  had  de- 
livered that  letter.  Then,  of  course,  the  an- 
swer was  monosyllabic. 

"Did  Mrs.  Lygon  send  any  message  ?" 

"None,  Madame." 

"Gently,  Henderson,  you  are  tearing  my 
hair,  I  am  certain." 

The  lady's-maid  brushed,  and  divided,  and 
intersected,  and  plaited,  and  folded,  and  pinned, 
and  performed  all  the  rest  of  the  capillary  oper- 
ations in  a  dogged  silence.  Such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  displeasure  would  have  been  utterly  lost 
upon  Mrs.  Lygon,  but  was  one  of  the  things 
which  it  was  in  Bertha's  nature  to  notice. 

"  You  have  lost  your  tongue  to-day,  Hender- 
son, I  think." 

Henderson,  delighted  at  having  gained  her  lit- 
tle victory,  did  not  abuse  it  by  petulance,  but  said, 

"Mrs.  Lygon  said  that  you  had  a  headache, 
Madame,  so  I  did  not  care  to  speak." 

"  Headache  !  had  I  a  headache  ?"  said  Ber- 
tha, in  her  vacant  way,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  window,  yet  not  looking  through  it.  "  Oh! 
I  dare  say  I  had,  but  it  has  gone  off." 
'**'Mrs.  Lygon  was  looking  very  pale  and  ill, 
Madame." 

"Was  she?  I  did  not  observe  it,  Hender- 
son. Bring  the  braids  lower  down." 

"I'll  make  you  answer  more  feelingly  than 
that,  Madame,"  thought  Henderson,  as  she  dis- 
arranged her  work,  and  flattened  out  a  braid 
into  a  new  shape.  "  But  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  Madame,"  she  said,  aloud. 

"No,  perhaps  not." 

"  I  mean,  Madame,  that  when  I  got  into  the 
garden  I  saw  a  certain  person  part  from  Mrs. 
Lygon." 

"What!"  said  Bertha,  suddenly  turning. 
The  gesture  snatched  her  hair  from  the  hands 
of  Henderson,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pending 
operation,  but  without  causing  the  least  impa- 
tient expression  upon  the  face  of  the  lady's-maid 
— on  the  contrary,  she  looked  pleased. 

"He  had  been  speaking  to  her." 

"  And  how  did  they  seem  ?  I  mean,  were  they 
quarreling — at  high  words?" 

Perhaps  it  was  only  into  the  mind  of  a  per- 
son like  Henderson  that  such  a  thought  could 
have  passed  as  then  darted  across  that  curious 
repertory. 


"Oh,  dear  no,  Madame." 

"They  seemed  on  good  terms?" 

"The  best,  Madame." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  best?" 

"  He  was  smiling,  Madame,  as  he  spoke — of 
course  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  he 
seemed  very  much  pleased  at  something  Mrs. 
Lygon  was  saying,  and  he  kissed  his  hand." 

"His  hand!"  repeated  Bertha,  hastily. 

"Madame?"  replied  Henderson,  who  had 
heard  perfectly  what  her  mistress  said. 

"  You  say  that  he  kissed  his  hand  as  he  went 
away." 

"No,  Madame,  he  did  not  go  away  then." 

"Not  until  they  saw  you  coming?" 

"Yes,  Madame.  Then  I  suppose  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon desired  him  to  go,  but  I  was  too  far  off  to 
hear  her." 

There  came  a  flush  over  Bertha's  fair  face. 
The  lady's-maid,  of  course,  observed  it — inter- 
preted it,  no  doubt,  in  her  own  way,  and  no 
doubt  wrongly,  but  she  was  not  one  of  those 
who  are  content  to  allow  any  riddle  to  remain 
without  a  reading. 

"Henderson,"  said  Bertha,  after  a  pause, 
"  Mrs.  Lygon  has  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion with  you  upon  certain  matters — she  has 
told  me  so." 

Mary  Henderson  could  see  here  no  cue  for 
reply. 

"Don't  you  hear  what  I  say  to  you?"  said 
her  mistress,  impatiently. 

"Certainly,  Madame." 

"Well,  I  preferred  that  she  should  speak  di- 
rect to  you,  because  my  sister  is  a  woman  of 
business,  and  two  are  better  than  three  in  busi- 
ness matters.  But  every  thing  that  concerns 
her  concerns  me  equally ;  you  quite  understand 
that  ?" 

"Quite,  Madame." 

"You  say  that  she  sent  me  no  message." 

"If  she  had,  Madame,  I  should  have  deliv- 
ered it  at  once,"  said  Henderson,  rather  pertly. 
"Madame  has  not  found  that  I  neglect  to  de- 
liver messages,  I  hope. " 

The  rebuke  that,  should  have  followed  such 
a  speech  to  one's  mistress  was  not  given.  Both 
mistress  and  servant  well  knew  why.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  if  not  the  first  to  feel  ashamed 
of  the  situation,  was  the  first  to  express  her- 
self so. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,  I  am  sure.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that,  and  I  ought  not  to 
have  said  it,  but  knowing  that  it  was  very  im- 
portant for  you  to  hear  any  thing  Mrs.  Lygon 
had  to  send,  I  felt  hurt  that  you  should  think 
me  capable  of  neglecting.  But  Mrs.  Lygon  had 
no  message  to  send,  only  I  think — but  perhaps  I 
have  no  business  to  think,  leastways  not  to  talk." 

"We  both  trust  you,  as  you  know,"  said 
Bertha,  covering  her  retreat  with  a  piece  of 
unreal  dignity,  which,  of  course,  did  not  for  a 
second  deceive  her  attendant. 

"And  I  hope  I  am  trust- worthy,  Madame. 
Mrs.  Lygon  is  good  enough  to  think  so,  Ma- 
dame." 
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"And  you  know  what  I  think,  Henderson. 
What  were  you  going  to  say  ?" 

"  Madame  was  saying  that  Mrs.  Lygon  had 
talked  to  me  a  good  deal.  I  hope  that  it  was 
quite  right  in  me  to  listen  to  her.  Being  your 
sister,  Madame,  I  supposed  that  it  must  be  quite 
right ;  but  if  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  hope  you 
will  overlook  it,  as  I  had  no  intention  to  offend 
— quite  the  contrary." 

Perfectly  well  as  Mrs.  Urquhart  knew  this 
to  be  said  only  for  the  purpose  of  provocation, 
or,  at  the  best,  as  a  means  of  discharging  the 
speaker's  ill-humor,  she  made  the  gentlest  re- 

Pty: 

"  I  wished  you  to  obey  my  sister  as  you  would 
obey  myself." 

"And  I  was  too  happy  to  do  it,  Madame; 
not  in  regard  of  being  turned  over  from  one 
mistress  to  another,  which  is  not  what  I  under- 
stood was  in  my  place  and  my  duty,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  but  because  Mrs.  Lygon  is  a  lady 
every  inch  of  her,  and  if  she  is  proud,  which  I 
am  not  saying  she  is  not,  a  lady  without  pride 
is  not  the  lady  for  me,  and  she  knows  her  place 
and  station,  and  I  know  mine.  But  if  I  might 
speak,  Madame — " 

The  permission  did  not  seem  exactly  need- 
ful, but  Bertha  gave  it. 

"  Well,  then,  Madame,  I  think  it  is  right  for 
me  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  any  bad 
feelings,  if  you  will  excuse  the  word,  should 
grow  up  between  two  ladies  who  are  sisters." 

"  Bad  feelings,  Henderson !" 

"Yes,  Madame,  that  is  my  word,  and  it 
might  be  out  of  my  place  to  look  in  a  lady's 
face  when  she  is  reading  another  lady's  letter; 
but  as  I  could  not  help  looking  in  Mrs.  Lygon's 
face,  my  eyes  told  me  that  something  was  going 
wrong." 

"My  note  appeared  to  displease  my  sister?" 

"  Quite  that,  Madame." 

"But  she  had  no  right  to  be  displeased  at 
it,"  said  Bertha,  in  a  reproachful  tone.  "How 
could  I  help  what  happened?" 

"  No,  Madame,  only  I  thought  it  right  to  let 
you  know." 

"  She  shall  go  and  see  her,  now  then,"  was 
the  girl's  muttered  speech,  as  she  was  rectifying 
the  orbit  of  a  wreath  which  had  been  favorably 
noticed  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  which  his  affec- 
tionate wife  had  therefore  desired  her  servant  to 
select  from  her  well-stocked  wreathery. 

"  Of  course  it  was  right  to  let  me  know;  but 
I  can  do  nothing.  Mrs.  Lygon  is  going  back 
to  England,  and  I  will  write  to  her  when  she 
gets  there.  In  the  mean  time  she  must  get 
over  her  displeasure." 

"Yes,  Madame,  and  though  Mr.  Adair  is  a 
very  bad  man,  he  is  no  fool,  and  I  dare  say  that 
he  will  give  her  the  best  advice." 

"What  has  Mrs.  Lygou  to  do  with  taking 
advice  from  him  ?" 

"  I  am  only  a  servant,  Madame,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  know  more  than  I  am  told. " 

"After  what  has  happened  in  this  house, 
Henderson,"  said  Bertha,  angrily,  and  surprised 


out  of  her  ordinary  tone  of  almost  deference  to- 
ward one  who  knew  so  much,  "it  is  ridiculous 
in  you  to  speak  in  that  manner.  There,  I  did 
not  mean  to  speak  unkindly,  but  you  ought  not 
to  provoke  me — you  would  not  speak  in  that  way 
to  Mrs.  Lygon." 

"I  don't  think  Mrs.  Lygon  would  fly  out  at 
me,  Madame,  when  I  was  only  trying  to  speak 
for  her  good  in  my  humble  way." 

"Well,  well,  speak  for  my  good.  I  know 
you  mean  it.  What  made  you  say  that  about 
Mr.  Adair  giving  advice  to  my  sister?" 

"I  suppose,  Madame,  that  they  had  made 
friends,  they  seemed  to  be  upon  such  good 
terms  in  the  garden ;  and  when  I  left  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon she  walked  off  in  the  path  which  he  had 
taken,  so  I  thought  that  she  might  be  going  to 
show  him  your  letter." 

"Absurd!" 

"Very  likely,  Madame,  and  you  must  know 
best.  It  was  only  my  guess." 

"  Why,  she  hates  him." 

"I  do,  Madame,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven 
for  saying  my  Catechism  backward  like  a  witch ; 
but  what  a  lady  may  do  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
Only  they  seemed  very  good  friends,  and  I 
think  that  Mrs.  Lygon  went  after  him,  when 
she  had  read  your  letter,  which,  as  I  said,  made 
her  angry.  When  we  are  angry,' Madame,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  we  like  to  make  a  confi- 
dence to  somebody." 

"But  not  to  people  we  hate,"  urged  Bertha. 

"But  I  have  heard,  Madame,  that  the  easi- 
est time  to  make  up  a  quarrel  with  one  person 
is  when  we  are  just  beginning  a  quarrel  with 
another." 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
said  Mrs.  Urquhart,  impatiently.  "Mrs.  Ly- 
gon can  have  no  friendship  with  that  person, 
and  she  goes  back  to  England  directly."  « 

"  No,  Madame,  I  think  not." 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  it  is  so.  Mr.  Urquhart 
advised  her  to  do  so,  and  I  wrote  her  the  same." 

"  Every  body  does  not  always  take  advice, 
Madame,  more's  the  pity !  Mrs.  Lygon  is  not 
going  back  to  England — quite  the  contrary." 

" How  do  you  know?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  know  any  body's  secrets 
except  my  own,  Madame;  but  if  things  are  told 
me  I  can't  help  hearing  them,  and  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Lygon  has  taken  a 
lodging  in  Versailles,  Madame." 

"It  can  not  be." 

"Well,  Madame,  perhaps  not,"  said  Hender- 
son, willfully  miscomprehending,  "  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Adair  has  taken  it  for  her,  which  would  be 
more  becoming  than  a  lady's  having  to  search 
about  in  a  foreign  town  for  a  place  for  herself." 

"How  did  you  hear  this,  Henderson?  through 
Silvain,  I  suppose  ?" 

"If  it  was  through  him,  Madame,  it  is  not 
the  less  true.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing the  thing  which  is  not  the  truth,  Madame." 

"And  did  he  tell  you  where  Mrs.  Lygon  had 
taken  a  lodging?" 
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"No,  he  did  not,  Madame,"  said  Henderson, 
who  was  quite  above  the  ambition  of  deserving 
the  kind  of  praise  she  had  just  assigned  to  her 
lover. 

"Find  out  for  me,  then,  Henderson,  as  quick- 
ly as  you  possibly  can,"  said  Bertha.  "I  shall 
not  wear  that  dress  again,"  she  added,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  further  petulance  from  her  dom- 
ineering menial. 

"Oh,  Madame!"  said  Henderson,  with  a 
courtesy  of  real  gratitude.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  a  dress  which  her  mistress  had  no  business 
to  give  away;  but  when  one  pays  black-mail, 
the  best  way  is  to  pay  it  as  handsomely  and 
cheerfully  as  if  it  were  a  subscription  to  a  char- 
ity, and  going  to  be  advertised. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ABOUT  the  appointed  hour  Ernest  Adair  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  M. 
Silvain.  The  latter  was  superintending  the 
closing  of  the  neat  little  shop,  and  he  express- 
ed much  pleasure  at  the  punctuality  of  Adair, 
and  conducted  him  into  a  small  room,  well 
known  to  the  latter,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
establishment.  This  apartment  was  Silvain's 
pride  and  joy,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
one  day  be  honored  by  becoming  the  home  of 
Madame  Silvain,  nte  Henderson,  the  affection- 
ate perfumer  had  done  his  best  to  adorn  it,  and 
render  it  worthy  such  a  distinction.  The  al- 
cove, in  which  was  M.  Silvain's  bed,  was  shut 
off  with  pretty  rose-colored  curtains,  festooned 
with  divers  carefully  chosen  flowers  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  enamored  owner,  symbolized 
love,  truth,  and  beauty,  though  it  must  be  re- 
vealed that  he  had  hopelessly  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  Mademoiselle's  matter-of-fact 
nature  recognize  the  poetical  value  of  the  de- 
vice. An  elegant  clock,  of  curious  contrivance, 
showed  the  figure  of  Pleasure,  who  was  trying 
to  conceal  the  Hours  with  her  scanty  drapery, 
whence  one  hour,  that  of  the  time  then  pass- 
ing, always  peeped  forth,  and  M.  Silvain's  whis- 
pered hope  that  his  exertions  to  make  all  Mad- 
emoiselle's hours  those  of  pleasure,  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  floral  poetry  ;  and  had 
elicited  a  small  slap  on  the  cheek,  and  a  re- 
quest from  his  mistress  that  he  would  not  talk 
such  ridiculous  nonsense.  A  variety  of  highly- 
colored  prints,  selected  with  due  regard  to  the 
extreme  propriety  of  the  British  character,  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
charming  little  mirrors,  with  china  Cupids  and 
nymphs  inviting  the  beholder  to  look  into  the 
glass  they  surrounded.  Need  it  be  said  that 
the  eternal  artificial  flowers,  in  vases,  were  there 
under  their  crystal  covers,  or  that  a  lamp,  with 
a  shade  covered  with  the  most  unobjectionable 
diablerie,  stood  upon  a  gilded  bracket?  The 
apartment  would  not  hold  much  furniture,  but 
what  there  was  had  been  chosen  with  taste. 
The  small  carpet  was  of  English  manufacture, 


and  rather  vulgar  and  flaring,  but  the  homage 
was  in  its  parentage,  not  its  beauty,  as  M.  Sil- 
vain had  also  explained  to  Matilde.  Altogeth- 
er the  room  was  as  dainty  as  the  lover  could 
make  it,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  perfumery  in 
the  shop  filled  it  with  a  composite  and  delecta- 
ble aroma,  and  completed  its  bower-like  char- 
acter. 

The  appearance  of  the  only  occupant  of  the 
pretty  room  was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  its  at- 
tractions. This  was  a  coarsely-built  man,  with 
a  face  reddened,  it  might  be,  by  constant  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  wind,  and  whose  ear-rings 
were  not  seen  to  much  advantage  amidst  the 
mass  of  long,  black  hair  that  tangled  around  his 
head.  The  expression  of  his  features  was  not 
exactly  ferocious,  but  it  was  stern  and  forbid- 
ding, and  a  smile  which  disclosed  an  array  of 
formidably  strong  white  teeth  did  not  extend 
itself  to  his  keen  dark  eyes.  His  hands  were 
red  and  muscular;  and  a  colored  shirt,  secured 
at  the  throat  by  a  ribbon  and  ring,  was  sur- 
mounted by  no  collar,  and  showed  a  powerful 
bull  neck,  one  that  might  have  belonged  to  a 
gladiator  of  the  old  days.  The  guest's  figure 
was  broad,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  for  he 
did  not  rise  from  his  lounging  position  on  a 
low  chair,  he  appeared  to  be  under  the  middle 
height,  a  disadvantage  apparently  more  than 
compensated  for  in  his  large  and  powerful  limbs. 
Coarsely,  rather  than  carelessly  dressed,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  assign  him  a  profession, 
though  perhaps  his  general  bearing,  and  some 
mystic  signs  that  had  been  traced  with  gunpow- 
der on  the  back  of  his  hands,  might  suggest  the 
impression  that  he  had  some  connection  with 
sea-service. 

"  This  is  my  friend,  Caesar  Haureau,"  said  Sil- 
vain, as  they  entered.  "  This,  my  friend  Caesar, 
is  Monsieur  Adair,  an  Englishman,  and  now  you 
have  only  to  become  friends  for  life." 

The  process  by  which  the  two  visitors  to  M. 
Silvain  initiated  the  amiable  effort  suggested  by 
their  host  was  perhaps  but  slightly  in  accordance 
with  the  affectionate  sentiment.  Their  keen 
eyes  instantly  met,  and  each  attempted  a  search- 
ing estimate  of  his  new  acquaintance.  M.  Cae- 
sar Haureau  uttered  a  salutation,  of  which  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  as  cordial 
as  the  brief  nod  that  accompanied  it;  and  Adair, 
taking  little  pains  to  repress  a  curl  of  his  lip, 
muttered  something  about  the  excess  of  his  hap- 
piness, deposited  himself  in  a  couch  on  the  op- 
posite corner  of  the  room  from  that  in  which 
his  new  friend  for  life  was  seated,  and  kindled 
his  cigarette  without  further  speech.  The  ac- 
tion seemed  to  hint  a  similar  course  to  M.  Hau- 
reau, who  drew  out  of  a  tin  case  a  short  black 
pipe,  and  in  a  few  moments  there  was  little  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  effeminate  presence  of 
perfumery  in  that  desecrated  bower. 

M.  Silvain  made  no  complaint,  but  produced 
a  bottle  of  cognac,  and  the  usual  adjuncts, 
shouted  an  order  or  two  to  his  servant,  and, 
closing  the  door,  sat  down  at  the  table  between 
his  guests. 
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It  is  difficult  to  be  silent,  whether  you  are 
sulky  or  not,  when  a  lively  Frenchman  resolves 
that  you  shall  speak,  and  is  not  content  with 
being  the  sole  orator  of  a  party ;  and  although 
at  first  neither  Adair  nor  the  stranger  seemed 
to  evince  the  least  inclination  to  sociability,  M. 
Silvain's  determined  exertions  gradually  acted 
as  a  solvent,  and  he  dexterously  entangled  first 
the  one  and  then  the  other  in  conversation  with 
himself,  finally  managing  to  link  them  together 
in  a  discussion  which  they  approached  reluct- 
antly, but  in  which  they  at  length  engaged  with 
some  spirit.  A  few  exchanges  of  the  courte- 
sies of  the  table  aided  to  thaw  the  guests  of  M. 
Silvain,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  three  were  as 
good  friends  as  tobacco,  brandy,  and  unright- 
eous talk  can  make  three  men,  of  whom  no  two 
would  care  one  farthing  if  the  third  were  taken 
out  of  the  group  and  incontinently  hanged.  In- 
deed, such  reunions  are  held  by  some  folks  to  be 
pleasanter  and  healthier  than  society  in  which 
the  interlocutors  stoop  to  the  weakness  of  feeling 
friendly  interest  in  one  another,  and  bore  them- 
selves to  convince,  to  advise,  or  to  sympathize. 

It  might  not  be  exactly  profitable  to  relate 
the  matter  of  their  talk,  but  those  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  joining  in  such  debates — it  is 
false  to  say  that  they  are  sometimes  held  near- 
er Pall  Mall  than  is  Versailles — will  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  staple  of 
the  discussion.  There  is  one  topic  which  never 
fails  to  supply  ample  theme  on  such  occasions. 
There  are  men,  of  the  class  that  loves  such 
meetings,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  women  in  every  way  worthy  of  such 
biographers,  and  to  have  obtained  in  the  course 
of  life  a  large  amount  of  anecdotal  information 
bearing  upon  the  general  habits,  or  individual 
peculiarities,  of  that  portion  of  the  gentler  crea- 
tion. In  France  that  department  of  natural 
history  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  two  Frenchmen,  each  in  his  way, 
vindicated  the  honor  of  his  country  by  parading 
the  results  of  much  observation,  and  much  orig- 
inal and  acquired  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
other  sex ;  but  it  would  be  doing  Ernest  Adair 
an  injustice,  and  making  a  conventional  sacri- 
fice to  popular  prejudice,  were  it  inferred  that 
for  every  sly  jest  from  M.  Silvain,  and  every 
coarse  story  from  M.  Haureau,  Mr.  Adair  was 
not  quite  prepared  with  repayment,  or  that  his 
higher  education  did  not  enable  him  charming- 
ly to  vary  his  immoralities  with  the  additional 
flavor  of  a  profanity  which  was  Voltairean  in 
every  thing  except  wit.  Could  Matilde  have 
had  a  reporter  in  that  room  but  for  ten  min- 
utes, she  would  never  have  again  spoken  to  its 
owner,  and  yet  he  was  far  the  least  communi- 
cative of  the  party.  How  happy  ought  English 
women  to  be  in  the  thought  that  those  to  whom 
they  have  given  their  pure  hearts,  never,  when 
the  wine  goes  round,  or  the  club  smoking-room 
is  merry  at  midnight,  approach  discussions,  or 
introduce  anecdotes,  which  only  befit  profligate 
Frenchmen,  or  Englishmen  like  Mr.  Ernest 
Adair ! 


But  conversation,  be  it  never  so  curiously 
flavored,  palls  after  a  time ;  and  unless,  as  in 
the  Scandinavian  theory  of  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  the  end  of  all  things  is  to  be  Silence, 
some  new  excitement  must  be  found.  M.  Sil- 
vain was  not  a  Scandinavian,  and  he  produced 
cards.  Not  caring  to  take  part  in  the  game 
himself,  he  found  in  his  duty  as  a  host  a  grace- 
ful excuse  for  abstaining ;  and  having  set  his 
friends  at  the  table,  and  provided  them  with 
ample  store  of  stimulant,  he  promised  them  sup- 
per, and  departed  to  prepare  it. 

M.  Haureau  and  Mr.  Adair  had  cemented  the 
new  friendship  that  was  to  last  for  life  by  a  lav- 
ish interchange  of  the  frankest  communications 
on  subjects  of  the  nature  that  has  been  indica- 
ted ;  but  the  confidence  which  is  implied  by  rev- 
elations of  one's  affairs  of  the  heart  and  one's 
views  of  theology  does  not  invariably  extend  it- 
self into  similar  trustfulness  in  regard  to  mun- 
dane matters.  The  keen  glance  that  marked 
the  introduction  of  the  two  friends  had  been 
exchanged,  with  increased  earnestness,  as  they 
drew  near  to  the  table,  and  while  they  were  per- 
forming the  prefatory  operations  with  the  cards. 
These  have  been  unkindly  called  the  Devil's  pic- 
ture-books ;  but  had  a  sketching  imp  been  seat- 
ed between  the  curtains  of  that  alcove,  he  would 
have  probably  enriched  his  patron's  portrait- 
gallery  with  the  aid  of  some  recollections  of 
the  faces  of  those  who  were  handling  the  pic- 
ture-books, and  were  striving  by  sidelong  and 
stealthy  looks  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  which 
the  play  was  to  be  conducted. 

Before  cutting,  Adair  filled  himself  a  glass  of 
cognac,  and  tossed  it  off  to  the  health  of  his 
antagonist.  The  latter,  who  had  been  partak- 
ing somewhat  more  freely  of  the  liquor  than 
Adair,  acknowledged  the  compliment,  but  did 
not  imitate  his  friend  for  life. 

"You  are  quite  right  to  be  timid  and  sober," 
said  Adair.  "I  am  a  terrible  player.  Keep 
your  eye  on  me." 

"I  shall  do  that,"  replied  M.  Haureau,  al- 
most rudely,  looking  his  man  straight  in  the 
face,  and  bringing  down  his  cards  on  the  table 
with  a  noise  never  heard  where  gentlemen  cheat 
one  another. 

"  Spare  our  friend's  furniture,"  said  Ernest, 
with  a  sneer,  "unless  you  intend  to  present  him 
with  your  winnings." 

"They  will  not  be  much,"  replied  the  other, 
"according  to  what  I  hear." 

"  Of  my  play?"  asked  Adair,  gayly. 

"  Of  your  means,  on  the  contrary,"  said  M. 
Haureau,  with  a  coarse  laugh.  "  But  we  won't 
ruin  you,  if  we  can  help  it." 

"  How  good  you  are !"  said  Ernest  Adair, 
blandly.  And  with  these  amiable  preludes  they 
got  to  work. 

They  played  slowly  at  first,  afterward  more 
rapidly,  for  each  had  perceived,  from  indications 
well  known  to  the  professors  of  the  art,  that 
any  vulgar  cheating  would  be  instantly  detected 
by  his  friend.  And  they  played  in  a  vicious 
silence. 
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"Well,  I  have  not  hurt  you  much,  M.  the 
Englishman,"  said  Haureau,  after  about  an  hour 
had  passed.  Ernest,  in  fact,  was  a  slight  win- 
ner. 

"Not  in  my  pocket,"  replied  Adair.  "But 
your  nervousness  and  vigilance  are  not  compli- 
mentary. I  thought  that  you  sailors  had  more 
dash." 

"Who  told  you  I  was  a  sailor?"  demanded 
Haureau,  fiercely. 

"I  can  smell  the  tar  on  your  hands  from 
where  I  sit,"  replied  Adair.  "But,  as  you 
would  say,  that  proves  nothing — at  least  it  would 
prove  nothing  in  England." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Nothing.  Only  that  in  England  the  same 
odor  is  often  found  in  hands  that  never  handled 
a  rope — except  to  pick  it  to  pieces." 

He,  in  his  turn,  looked  steadily  at  his  friend 
for  life,  but  whether  the  full  insolence  of  the 
speech  was  not  comprehended  by  the  latter,  or 
whether  his  self-command  was  considerable,  he 
only  replied, 

"Are  you  afraid  to  go  on?" 

"  No ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  such 
stakes.  I  wish  Silvain  would  bring  us  some 
supper." 

"Play  away,  and  perhaps  you'll  be  rich  enough 


to  dine  to-morrow  better  than  I  suppose  you  did 
to-day." 

Adair  smiled,  and  proposed  to  treble  the 
stakes. 

"Oh,  if  that  will  suit  your  finances,  it  will 
suit  mine,"  said  Haureau,  rattling  money  in  his 
pocket. 

"  If  I  am  unfortunate,  my  dear  friend  Silvain 
will  be  delighted  to  help  me,"  said  Adair. 

"I  make  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Haureau,  dryly. 

And  they  played  again,  and  the  sketching  imp 
might  have  noticed,  with  admiration,  Adair's 
distended  nostril  and  the  rapid  manipulations 
of  his  cards.  His  antagonist,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  take  the  work  more  easily,  and  once 
or  twice  refreshed  himself  at  the  cognac  bottle. 

When  they  next  stopped,  Adair  was  a  con- 
siderable winner.  He  counted  and  pouched  the 
gold,  looking  pleasantly  at  Haureau. 

"I  sAa//dine  well  to-morrow,"  said  Ernest. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  his  companion.  "But  I 
must  have  my  revenge." 

"The  sentiment  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian," 
said  Adair,  yawning,  and  rising.  "Where  the 
devil  is  that  Silvain  and  lu's  supper?"  And  he 
was  going  to  open  the  door,  when  M.  Haureau 
laid  a  hand  of  iron  on  his  arm. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  pressing  Adair  back 
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toward  his  seat.  "I'll  have  my  revenge,  I  tell 
you." 

And  strong  as  was  Adair,  he  found  that  he 
was  no  match  for  the  Frenchman.  He  yielded 
to  the  ungentle  suasion,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"Luck  is  against  you,"  he  said.  "Don't 
blame  me  if  I  double  my  winnings." 

"  That  depends,"  said  Haureau,  significantly. 
"Do  not  play  too  fast." 

Ernest  Adair's  eyes  shone  savagely,  but  he 
did  not  answer.  He  took  another  glass  of  bran- 
dy, and  then,  seizing  the  cards,  shuffled  them 
slowly. 

Then  they  got  to  work  for  the  third  time,  but 
not  for  long.  Some  ten  minutes  might  have 
elapsed,  and  the  luck  was  still  with  Adair,  when, 
as  he  was  putting  a  card  on  the  table,  Haureau 
brought  his  mighty  hand  down  upon  the  deli- 
cate hand  of  Adair,  which  the  blow  seemed  act- 
ually to  flatten  on  the  board. 

"Hold  it  there,  and  give  me  the  card  from 
your  lap,"  shouted  Haureau,  keeping  Adair's 
hand  down  as  in  a  vice. 

Ernest  uttered  a  fierce  oath,  and  had  there 
been  a  candlestick  beside  him,  would  have  dash- 
ed it  on  the  head  of  the  other ;  but  the  table 
was  lighted  by  a  small  swinging  lamp,  and  the 
bottle  at  which  he  next  glanced  was  just  beyond 
his  reach. 

"Let  go,  scoundrel!"  he  cried. 

"You  are  the  scoundrel.  That  card!"  de- 
manded Haureau,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  sketching  imp  will  not,  until  he  returns 
home,  see  such  a  fire  as  sprang  up  in  the  eyes 
of  the  infuriated  gambler.  Maddened  with 
shame,  pain,  and  rage,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
and  suddenly  thrust  the  disengaged  hand  into 
his  bosom.  The  next  instant  steel  glittered, 
and  a  small  poniard  was  driven  deep  into  the 
ponderous  arm  that  fastened  him  down  to  the 
table. 

Haureau's  angry  roar  was  answered  by  the 
door  being  thrown  open,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  a  couple  of  gens  d'armes.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  M.  Silvain,  and  appeared  completely 
to  understand  the  situation. 

"I  assured  them  that  you  were  not  quarrel- 
ing," said  Silvain,  with  much  earnestness,  "and 
that  you  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world — 
friends  for  life,  in  fact ;  but  there  is  no  making 
an  official  understand  any  thing  but  what  he 
sees." 

What  they  saw  was  an  exasperated  man  hold- 
ing a  poniard,  and  another  with  a  grin  of  rage 
and  pain  trying  to  stanch  the  blood  that  was 
flowing  from  his  wounded  arm.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  these  facts  it  was  not  remarkable  that 
the  officers  were  deaf  to  argument,  or  that  in 
five  minutes  Ernest  Adair  was  on  his  way  to 
prison. 

,  "You  did  not  tell  me  he  would  stab,"  said 
Haureau,  reproachfully.  "This  business  is  in 
excess  of  our  bargain." 

"It  shall  be  counted,  my  best  friend,"  said 
Silvain,  radiantly.  "  It  shall  be  counted.  But 
lose  no  time — hasten  to  a  surgeon." 


And  it  was  with  a  smiling  lip,  and  with  oc- 
casional bursts  of  song,  that  M.  Silvain  address- 
ed himself  to  the  work  of  restoring  order  in  the 
desecrated  bower. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IT  was  rarely  that  Mr.  Hawkesley,  after  he 
had  entered  his  sanctum  and  sealed  it  against 
the  world,  for  whose  improvement  he  declared 
himself  to  be  laboring,  was  intruded  upon  by 
visitors  during  the  hours  he  set  apart  for  the 
discharge  of  that  elevated  duty,  and  his  wife 
was  much  too  sensible  a  woman  to  exercise  her 
own  right  of  entree,  except  upon  emergency. 
So,  when  Beatrice  Hawkesley  hurried  into  the 
room  without  the  faintest  extenuating  pretext, 
and  suddenly  recalled  the  author  from  fiction 
to  reality,  he  dropped  his  pen  with  becoming 
marital  submission. 

"Charles,  that  woman  will  be  here  present- 
ly." 

"That  woman?" 

"From  Lipthwaite,  with  whom  Clara  was 
left." 

"  Mrs.  Berry— what  makes  you  say  that  ?" 

"Poor  Price  is  here — she  has  hurried  over 
as  fast  as  she  could  "come  to  warn  us." 

"But  why  did  she  think  we  wanted  warning? 
Is  the  woman  coming  to  claim  the  child?" 

"I  should  like  to  hear  her  ask  for  Clara." 

"You  do  not  purpose  to  give  her  up  then, 
apparently  ?" 

"What!  give  her  up  to  a  creature  that  ma- 
ligns her  mother  and  frightens  the  child  with 
evil  spirits  ?  I  will  send  for  a  policeman  if  she 
dares  even  to  hint  at  such  a  thing." 

"You  will  send  for  me,  my  dear,  which  will 
answer  your  purpose  far  better.  However,  it  is 
natural  that  she  should  make  every  search  for 
a  girl  that  was  confided  to  her,  and  who  depart- 
ed without  her  leave  or  knowledge." 

"Yes;  and  I  suppose  that  she  is  in  a  state 
of  terror  lest  Clara  should  tell  how  abominably 
she  has  been  treated." 

' '  Possibly.  But  you  don't  tell  me  why  Price 
thought  it  needful  to  warn  us." 

"It  was  quite  right  in  her.  The  woman 
went  to  Gurdon  Terrace,  and  spoke  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  have  enraged  Price  beyond  all 
measure.  She  said  that  there  was  no  probabil- 
ity of  Laura's  returning,  and — " 

' '  Who  said,  dear  ?  Don't  stop  to  call  names, 
as  they  confuse  a  story." 

"This  Mrs.  Berry,  then,"  said  Beatrice. 
"Price,  of  course,  was  thunder-struck — " 

"Was  astonished — well." 

"The  woman,"  persisted  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
regardless  of  her  moderator,  "did  not  at  first 
explain  that  Clara  had  been  in  her  charge,  but 
made  a  variety  of  inquiries  about  Laura,  which 
Price  baffled  as  well  as  she  could ;  and  it  was 
'  only  at  last,  and  when  she  had  irritated  Price 
i  by  all  sorts  of  hints  and  insolent  questionings, 
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that  she  mentioned  that  Clara  had  been  left  at 
Lipthwaite." 

"  Mrs.  Berry  supposing  that  the  child  had 
gone  home  ?" 

"Yes,  and  ordering  Price  to  bring  her  down. 
Then,  I  think,  though  Price  knows  her  duty  bet- 
ter than  to  say  so,  she  gave  the  creature  some 
very  plain  speaking,  something  like  what  she 
will  get  here,  I  can  tell  her." 

"I  trust  not  in  the  least  like  it,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley,  laying  his  hand  on  his  wife's.  "Mrs. 
Hawkesley's  plain  speaking  will  be>  as  unlike 
Mrs.  Price's  as  possible.  Quite  plain  enough, 
though,  I  have  no  doubt.  Then  Price  hurried 
off  to  see  whether  the  child  were  here  ?" 

"Yes;  and  to  say  that  Mrs.  Berry  Avas  com- 
ing." 

"Did  Mrs.  Berry  say  so?" 

"  She  asked  for  our  address." 

"I  wonder  she  was  not  here  as  soon  as 
Price." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  that 
Price,  wishing  to  gain  time — " 

"Did  not  tell  the  truth?" 

"I  don't  think  she  made  the  address  very 
plain  to  her,  and  Maida  Hill  is  rather  a  wide 
place." 

But,  wide  as  it  might  be,  less  than  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Hawkesley  was 
summoned  to  the  parlor.  There  he  found  his 
wife  in  company  with  a  lady  whom  the  former 
introduced  to  him  with  as  much  frigidity  as  the 
warm-natured  Beatrice  could  manage  to  super- 
impose upon  her  ordinarily  demonstrative  man- 
ner. 

"  This  is  Mrs.  Berry,  from  Lipthwaite, 
Charles.  She  has  called  to  inquire  about 
Clara." 

' '  Who  is  here,  I  am  glad  to  find — a  naughty, 
little  runagate,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  smiling  kindly. 

"You  have  informed  this  lady  that  Clara  is 
here,  and  well  ?"  said  the  author,  addressing  his 
wife. 

"I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hawkesley,  "as  Mrs.  Berry  did  not  wait  to 
ask  the  question  of  me,  but  thought  proper  to 
let  the  servant  know  that  Clara  had  run  away." 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  "my  nat- 
ural impatience  to  know  that  the  darling  child 
was  safe  made  me  forget  ceremony.  Such  a 
weight  has  been  taken  off  my  heart  that  I  can 
hardly  express  my  sensations ;  but  you,  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  as  a  mother,  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate them." 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  did  not  look  as  if  she  were  in- 
clined to  make  any  particular  effort  to  sympa- 
thize with  her  visitor,  and  Hawkesley  said, 

"We  are  happy,  of  course,  to  relieve  you, 
Mrs.  Berry,  of  a  charge  which  may  have  been 
irksome.  Clara  will  remain  with  us  until  her 
parents  return  to  town." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  tenderly,  "perhaps 
that  is  the  best  way  to  put  it." 

"To  put  what?"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  al- 
most angrily. 

"To   arrange  for   Clara,"  said  Hawkesley, 


with  a  movement  of  his  hand,  signifying  his 
wish  to  understand  the  speech  his  own  way,  and 
avoid  encounter.  "Mrs.  Berry,  of  course, 
thinks,  with  us,  that  the  child  will  be  best  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt." 

He  would  speedily  have  ended  the  interview, 
but  neither  lady  was  minded  that  it  should  have 
so  inglorious  an  issue. 

"  I  did  not  understand  Mrs.  Berry  to  mean 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"Nor  did  I,  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  "but 
I  perfectly  comprehend  Mr.  Hawkesley's  reluct- 
ance to  allude  to  any  circumstances  of  a  painful 
character,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  let  that 
interpretation  be  placed  on  my  words." 

Her  words  were  delivered  with  the  utmost 
precision,  but  in  the  gentlest  tone,  and  they 
produced  in  Mrs.  Hawkesley  certain  slight  in- 
dications, almost  imperceptible  except  by  her 
husband,  that  if  any  thing  more  were  said,  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  more.  And  for  this  he 
saw  no  reason. 

"  Some  little  portmanteau,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  I  think  Clara  mentioned  that  she  had 
left  behind  her,"  he  said.  "  If  you  would  kind- 
ly cause  it  to  be  forwarded  here,  that  will  be  the 
last  trouble  she  shall  give  you."  And  he  was 
evidently  bent  on  bowing  Mrs.  Berry  out  of  her 
chair.  He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  bow  a 
limpet  off  a  rock. 

"It  shall  be  sent  up,"  she  said,  "and  I  trust 
that  you  will  be  rewarded  for  your  kindness  to 
the  poor,  motherless  child." 

Over  the  Rubicon. 

"Pray,  Mrs.  Berry,"  said  Hawkesley,  stern- 
ly, "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  expression  ?" 

His  wife's  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at  his 
taking  up  the  case  which  she  had  been  impa- 
tiently believing  that  he  would  refuse  to  fight. 

"What  expression?"  asked  Mrs.  Berry,  so 
naturally. 

' '  You  called  Clara  motherless.  Have  you 
heard  of  Mrs.  Lygon's  death?" 

"Her  death!"  responded  Mrs.  Berry,  sadly. 
"  To  her  sister  and  to  her  brother-in-law  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  saying — alas !  no ;  for  you  will 
understand  me."  And  she  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Hawkesley,  her  husband  felt  (though 
he  was  not  looking  at  her),  was  on  the  point  of 
replying  that  she  quite  understood  Mrs.  Berry, 
and  of  explaining  in  the  least  agreeable  man- 
ner the  view  she  took  of  that  lady's  nature,  but 
he  again  interposed. 

"A  mysterious  speech  of  that  kind,  addressed 
to  a  lady's  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  must, 
of  course,  be  explained,"  he  answered.  "  Mrs. 
Berry  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  its  meaning." 

"You  could  not  say  such  a  thing  insincere- 
ly," said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  so  much  energy,  and 
looking  so  exceedingly  pained,  that  Hawkesley, 
who  knew  that  he  had  not  spoken  sincerely, 
hesitated  over  his  reply. 

"  We  have  not  the  least  idea  of  its  meaning," 
said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  with  vehemence. 
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"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  making  good  play 
with  her  handkerchief,  "I  am  indeed  most  un- 
fortunate. I  must  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy.  I  have  said  what  I  ought  never  to 
have  said — I  have  violated  a  trust  I  ought  nev- 
er to  have  broken.  But  I  have  erred  in  total 
ignorance  that  I  was  going  astray.  I  could  not 
have  imagined  that  what  had  been  confided  to 
a  stranger — a  stranger  at  least  in  blood,  would 
have  been  concealed  from  those  who,  as  you 
say,  are  the  nearest  and  dearest.  And  now 
what  am  I  to  do  or  say  ?  Forget  that  I  have 
said  any  thing,  and  let  me  go."  And  she 
wept. 

"After  what  you  have  said,  Mrs.  Berry," 
said  Hawkesley,  in  the  coldest  tone,  "it  is,  of 
course,  clear  that  you  are  here  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  more.  We  wait  your  explanation." 

"Do  not  mistrust  me — do  not  misjudge  me," 
she  replied,  earnestly.  ' '  I  would  not  have  en- 
tered this  room,  after  being  once  assured  of  the 
safety  of  that  dear  child,  if  I  could  have  foreseen 
this.  Oh,  I  have  been  most  foolish  —  most 
wicked.  Spare  me.  I  spoke  heedlessly,  and 
imich  too  strongly — forget  all  I  have  said,  and 
let  me  leave  you." 

"My  avocations  compel  me  to  be  a  watchful 
observer  of  acting,  Mrs.  Berry,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley. "If  I  were  in  a  mood  for  compliment,  I 
would  compliment  you  on  yours." 

The  light  eyes  were  behind  the  handkerchief, 
so  the  evil  glance  that  would  have  followed  this 
speech  was  saved. 

"Mr.  Hawkesley,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  with 
some  dignity,  "  I  have  begged  your  forgiveness, 
and  humiliated  myself  so  earnestly,  that  I  think 
I  might  have  been  spared  insult.  But  I  accept 
it  as  part  of  the  penalty  of  my  thoughtlessness, 
and  I  do  not  forgive  myself  in  the  least  degree. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  my  saying  any  thing 
else  ;  indeed,  now  that  I  am  calmer,  I  feel  that 
I  have  no  right  to  say  any  thing  else,  and  our 
interview  must  end.  God  bless  poor  dear  little 
Clara." 

Hawkesley  thought  that  she  was  going  to 
rise,  but  his  wife's  eye  more  truthfully  inter- 
preted Mrs.  Berry's  fidget  with  her  drapery. 

"Mrs.  Berry  does  not  mean  to  go,"  said 
Beatrice,  in  the  most  straightforward  manner, 
"until  she  has  tried  to  do  more  mischief  than 
she  can  manage  by  lady -like  conversations 
with  servants  and  anonymous  letters  to  trades- 
people." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Hawkesley,"  replied  Mrs.  Berry, 
"do  you  think  that  I  can  be  displeased  with 
you  for  doing  and  saying  every  thing  in  your 
power  in  favor  of  your  poor  sister,  or  for  being 
hurt  to  the  very  soul  at  hearing  any  thing  on 
the  subject.  I  should  be  a  worse  woman  than 
I  hope  I  am  if  I  could  cherish  a  spark  of  anger 
against  one  who  is  being  so  bitterly  tried.  I 
forgive  as  much  as  I  understand  of  your  un- 
kind language,  and  I  will  forget  the  rest.  I 
wish  that  poor  Mrs.  Lygon  were  worthier  of 
your  devoted  affection." 

"How  dare — "  began  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  with 


a  kindling  eye — but  her  husband  laid  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  and  she  restrained  herself. 

"Your  husband  is,  I  think,  a  solicitor,  Mrs. 
Berry  ?"  said  Hawkesley. 

"He  was  a  solicitor,"  replied  the  lady,  qui- 
etly, "  as  Mrs.  Hawkesley  is  very  well  able  to 
inform  you." 

"I  never  heard  of  him,"  was  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley's  prompt  reply. 

"Yet  your  father  has  owed  many  a  debt  of 
kindness — pray  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  am  bringing  it  up  ungenerously — but  Mr. 
Vernon  has  often  been  indebted  to  my  husband 
for  legal  aid,  and  perhaps  for  aid  of  another 
kind." 

"I  repeat  that  I  never  heard  Mr.  Berry's 
name." 

"  Oh,  had  he  not  added  the  name  of  Berry 
to  that  of  Allingham?" 

"Allingham — Berry," repeatedMrs.  Hawkes- 
ley, eagerly.  "Then — then  you  were  Marion 
Wagstaffe?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  thought  that  you  recognized  me  at  once," 
said  Mrs.  Berry.  "  But  as  you  did  not  say  so, 
I  forbore  to  make  allusions  to  the  past,  which 
was  not  always  pleasant." 

"No,  I  did  not  recognize  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  believe  it,  dear  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  and  that 
had  you  done  so  many  words  of  unkiudness 
would  have  been  spared.  Now  do  not  let  an 
old  acquaintance  be  remembered  only  by  bitter 
hours,  but  let  me  leave  you,  and  pray  that  time 
may  heal  all  sorrows." 

"I  asked  whether  your  husband  were  a  so- 
licitor," said  Hawkesley,  in  no  way  moved  by 
this  little  episode.  "You  imply  that  he  was, 
but  is  not  now  in  practice.  It  will  be  necessa- 
ry for  me  to  communicate  with  him,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  takes  upon  himself  the  li- 
ability of  answering  for  the  slanders  which  his 
wife  has  been  spreading,  or  whether  he  intends 
to  repudiate  them." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  preserving  her  tem- 
per with  marvelous  firmness,  ' '  that  you  do  not 
quite  understand  the  position  of  matters,  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  and  that  your  zeal  for  your  wife's 
sister  may  lead  you  astray.  I  will  not  notice 
strong  words  at  a  time  like  this,  but  if  there  is 
any  thing  to  complain  of,  the  person  to  com- 
plain is  Mr.  Lygon,  and  he  is  my  husband's 
most  intimate  friend.  It  was  to  Mr.  Berry, 
and  not  to  Mr.  Hawkesley,  that  poor  Arthur 
flew  when  he  heard  of  his  dreadful  sorrow ;  it 
was  to  Mrs.  Berry,  and  not  to  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley, that  the  distressed  father  confided  his  dear- 
est child ;  and  though  doubtless  two  quiet  coun- 
try people  are  far  less  estimable  in  the  eye  of 
society  than  two  London  persons  of  gay  and 
worldly  habits,  it  was  to  the  country  people 
that  Mr.  Lygon  went  for  advice  and  consolation. 
To  threaten  us,  therefore,  is  scarcely  more  wise 
than  it  is  kind." 

"  I  can  not  bear  this,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
with  energy.  "If  Mrs.  Berry  intends  to  equiv- 
ocate and  palter,  instead  of  answering  outright 
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what  it  is  that  she  dares  to  charge  Laura  with, 
she  may.  But  now  that  I  know  who  her  hus- 
band is,  I  know  too  that  he  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing a  party  to  any  slander  or  meanness,  and  it 
will  be  for  you,  Charles,  to  go  down  to  Lip- 
thwaite  to-night  and  ask  Mr.  Berry  for  an 
explanation.  Six  words  from  him  will  be 
enough." 

"Fewer  than  that  will  be  enough,"  replied 
Mrs.  Berry ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  speak  them,  it  is 
only  because  I  fear  that  my  natural  anger  at 
your  harshness  might  be  gratified  by  my  giving 
you  pain — and  I  hope  I  have  learned  to  morti- 
fy such  feelings." 

"  Spare  your  apologies,  Madam,"  said 
Hawkesley,  now  losing  his  temper  at  her  per- 
tinacity, ' '  and  do  not  spare  me.  I  will  hear 
either  from  you  or  your  husband,  before  I  sleep, 
what  it  is  that  you  charge  against  my  wife's 
sister." 

"We  charge  her!"  said  Mrs.  Berry. 
"  Heaven  forbid !  We  would  do  any  thing  to 
screen  her — ask  her  child  how  her  mother  was 
spoken  of  under  our  roof." 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  was  far  too  indignant  to 
meet  this  unequaled  effrontery  as  she  desired, 
and  Mrs.  Berry  went  on. 

"But  since  you  are  bent  upon  a  course  of 
willfulness,  which  I  would  in  all  sincerity  beg 
you  to  avoid,  it  is  for  me  to  remember  that  I 
have  other  duties  besides  those  of  friend- 
ship. My  husband  is  old — much  older  than 
myself,  and  it  is  not  well  that  at  his  time  of  life 
he  should  be  disturbed  by  such  a  scene  as  you, 
Mrs.  Hawkesley,  would  urge  your  compliant 
husband  to  make  under  our  roof.  I  will  reply 
for  him ;  and,  witli  tears  in  my  eyes  and  sorrow 
at  my  heart,  will  tell  you,  if  you  still  insist  on 
my  doing  so,  what  we  learned  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Lygon." 

"  Speak  your  worst,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"I  pity  you — I  pity  you,  indeed,  most  deep- 
ly," replied  Mrs.  Berry,  "  and  you  will  bear 
me  witness  hereafter  that  I  have  spoken  only 
upon  such  provocation — no,  in  answer  to  such 
an  appeal  as  has  seldom  been  made  to  a  wo- 
man." 

"I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  having  ask- 
ed for  plain  words  instead  of  hints  and  allu- 
sions," returned  Hawkesley. 

"Then — and  chiefly  to  spare  my  aged  hus- 
band a  painful  scene — I  answer  you.  Mr.  Ly- 
gon is  pursuing  an  unfaithful  wife." 

"Utterly,  wickedly  false!"  exclaimed 
Hawkesley. 

His  wife  turned  deadly  pale,  moved  restlessly 
on  her  chair,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Unhappily  it  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Berry; 
"  and  Mr.  Lygon  knows  that  it  is  so." 

"  We  must  say  no  more  while  she  remains, 
Charles,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  in  a  faint 
voice.  "  Let  her  go." 

"Poor  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  compassion- 
ately. "  This  was  to  be  looked  for.  Why  did 
you  not  let  me  go  earlier,  instead  of  wringing 
this  disclosure  from  me?  There  is  much — 


very  much — that  I  would  have  endured  rather 
than  have  caused  this  sorrow." 

"How  dare  you  speak  such  words?"  cried 
Beatrice,  with  an  effort.  "  You  have  said  that 
which  you  know  to  be  false,  and  you  exult  in 
the  torture  you  have  caused.  Charles,  do  you 
believe  a  word  of  this  cruel  slander?" 

"I  believe  your  sister  to  be  as  innocent  as 
yourself.  But  what  strange  story  may  have 
been  laid  hold  of,  and  twisted  into  a  story  of 
guilt,  I  can  not  say,  but  Mr.  Berry  shall.  I 
will  not  take  Mrs.  Berry's  word  for  his  being 
associated  in  a  plot  against  one  of  the  best  wo- 
men in  the  world." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  persist  in  your  inten- 
tion of  persecuting  an  old  man  who  can  ill  bear 
excitement,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Berry. 

"Excitement — who  talks  of  excitement,  when 
a  foul  and  hideous  charge  is  made  against  those 
we  love?"  cried  Hawkesley.  "I  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Berry  from  Lygon,  and  if  he  is  the  friend 
Lygon  has  believed  him,  I  shall  hear  the  truth 
from  his  lips.  Something  tells  me  that  I  have 
not  heard  it  from  his  wife's." 

"You  will  go  to  Lipthwaite?" 

"To-night.  Meantime  I  have  no  more 
questions  to  put  to  Mrs.  Berry." 

1 '  She  has  one  to  put  to  you.  I  wish  to 
speak  a  word  to  you,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  but  not 
in  the  presence  of  your  wife." 

"  I  have  no  secrets  from  her." 

"Go  with  her,  Charles,  if  she  wishes  it," 
said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  "pr  I  will  go." 

Beatrice  walked  slowly,  and  as  one  who  had 
been  half  stunned,  toward  the  door,  and,  sup- 
porting herself  by  it,  she  said, 

"Marion  Berry,  for  some  purpose  of  your 
own,  you  are  acting  a  wickedness  for  which 
God  will  judge  you.  I  shall  see  that  judgment." 
And  she  left  the  room. 

"Even  excited  as  she  is,  tell  her,  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  that  she  should  avoid  such  sinful 
language,  such  unholy  appeals." 

' '  Do  not  speak  of  my  wife,  hut  let  me  hear 
what  you  wished  to  say." 

"  Once  more.  I  ask  you  whether  you  are 
bent  on  going  to  Lipthwaite  ?" 

"Must  I  once  more  tell  you  that  I  will  see 
Mr.  Berry?" 

"  "  Then  come.  But  be  prepared  to  bring 
back  with  you  a  story  twice  as  terrible  as  that 
which  you  struggle  to  disbelieve." 

"Do  you  think  to  deter  me  by  such  lan- 
guage ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  deter  you  now.  I  have 
striven  to  spare  you,  and  have  met  nothing  but 
insolence  and  insult.  I  now  invite  you  to  come, 
for  perhaps  the  humiliation  you  will  undergo 
may  be  a  wholesome  chastisement  of  your  pride 
and  arrogance.  Come  to  Lipthwaite,  and  hear 
from  Mr.  Berry  into  what  kind  of  a  family  you 
have  married." 

"I  will  come." 

"Mrs.  Hawkesley  will  not  accompany  yon. 
I  trust  that  you  will  find  her  awaiting  your  re- 
turn. She  did  not  try  to  prevent  my  speaking 
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to  you  alone.     Most  wives  would  have  done  so. 
She  dared  not." 

"  Mrs.  Berry,"  said  Hawkesley,  struggling  to 
suppress  his  rage,  and  using  the  most  contempt- 
uous manner  he  could  adopt,  "by  what  con- 
ceivable falsehood  do  you  think  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  wife  of  Charles  Hawkesley  cares 
whether  her  husband  spends  five  minutes,  more 
or  less,  with  any  other  woman  in  this  world, 
young  or  old  ?" 

"  I  have  prayed  to  be  strengthened  to  bear 
any  thing  that  may  be  said  to  me  while  I  am 
doing  my  duty,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  calmly ;  "  but 
believe  me,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  such  words  as  you 
employ  in  the  hope  of  wounding  me  go  by  me 
like  the  idle  wind.  They  are  meant  to  hurt, 
but  are  powerless.  You,  who  have  not  the 
privilege  of  being  a  Christian,  can  not  compre- 
hend the  pity  with  which  you  are  regarded  by 
those  who  know  better  things.  If  you  come  to 
Lipthwaite  to-night,  and  can  bow  yourself  at 
our  family  altar,  you  shall  hear  how  little  an- 
ger and  how  much  love  we  bear  for  those  who 
wrong  and  insult  us.  Farewell,  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley." 

And  Mrs.  Berry  withdrew  as  composedly  as 
she  had  entered.  As  the  servant  was  opening 
the  street  door  for  her  she  paused,  and  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  tract. 

"Read  this,  my  good  girl,  when  you  have 
time.  I  fear  that  little  teaching  of  this  kind 
comes  in  your  way ;  but  read  it,  and  may  it  be 
blessed  to  you." 

It  was  called  "  Who  is  your  Master?"11  When 
the  girl,  in  some  wonderment,  showed  it  to  her 
fellow-servant,  and  to  Price,  who  had  remained 
in  the  house,  the  latter  personage  looked  at  the 
title  with  considerable  disfavor. 

"I  could  tell  her  who  her  master  is,"  said 
Price,  "only  I  don't  want  to  put  my  tongue  to 
an  ugly  word." 

"  I  would  rather  the  old  girl  had  given  me  a 
shilling, "  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley's  servant,  simply 
and  honestly. 

Meantime  Hawkesley  went  in  search  of  his 
wife,  and,  as  he  expected,  found  her  in  tears. 

Beatrice  looked  up,  with  mute  inquiry  as  to 
the  secret  which  he  had  been  told  in  her  ab- 
sence. 

"  She  tells  me  that  if  I  come  to  Lipthwaite  I 
shall  hear  something  much  worse  than  that  we 
have  heard  from  her." 

"  Charles,  dearest,  I  am  very  ill.  While 
that  woman  was  speaking,  and  especially  when 
I  found  out  who  she  really  was,  a  cold  chill 
came  across  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  speak." 

"  My  dear  one,  such  a  tale,  told  of  one  whom 
you  love,  is  surely  enough  to  shock  you  to  the 
heart." 

"But  now  I  want  to  speak,  and  to  say  much 
to  you,  deal',  and  I  am  utterly  unequal  to  the 
task." 

"How  can  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  say 
much  to  me,  Beatrice  ?  Have  we  come  to  a 
point  in  our  lives  when  a  dozen  words  are  not 
enough  between  us  ?" 


"  I  thought  we  never  should  come  to  it,  dear- 
est; but  this  woman  seems  to  have  brought  it 
about.  You  trust  me,  Charles,"  she  said,  tak- 
ing both  his  hands  and  looking  up  at  him  earn- 
estly; "you  trust  me,  do  you  not,  fully  and  im- 
plicitly?" 

"  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  feel  so  grieved 
with  you,"  he  replied,  "  as  I  do  at  hearing  such 
a  question." 

"  No,  no,  I  have  not  grieved  you — you  shall 
not  say  that  I  have  ever  grieved  you,  my  own 
one.  But  I  told  you  that  I  could  not  speak  as 
I  ought.  Sit  down  by  me  here,  close  to  me, 
and  let  me  try  to  say  what  is  in  my  mind." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

IT  was  very  bad  in  the  prisoner  to  have  used 
a  weapon,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spoke 
French  so  admirably,  that  when  he  reached  the 
place  of  captivity,  instead  of  being  thrust — as 
would  have  happened  in  the  case  of  any  other 
offender,  and  especially  an  English  offender — 
into  a  gloomy  cell,  of  very  dungeon-like  char- 
acter, the  officials  placed  him  in  a  not  very  un- 
comfortable room,  the  uncleanliness  whereof 
was  simply  an  incident  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  not  intended  as  any  addition  to 
the  prisoner's  own  punishment.  It  was  late, 
and  of  course  nothing  could  be  done  until  the 
morning,  but  many  an  Englishman  taken  into 
custody  in  his  own  country  for  a  far  lighter 
crime  than  that  imputed  to  Adair  has  been 
compelled  to  pass  a  much  more  miserable  night 
than  was  spent  by  the  latter.  He  was  not  lock- 
ed up  with  ruffians,  he  was  not  put  upon  a  stone 
floor,  nor  were  his  boots  taken  away ;  and  if 
he  had  required  food  or  medical  assistance,  he 
would  not  have  been  told  that  nobody  there 
was  allowed  to  be  hungry  or  ill  until  to-morrow 
morning. 

Very  early  on  the  following  day,  and  hours 
before  Adair's  case  could  come  before  the  au- 
thorities, he  had  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
host  of  the  preceding  night. 

M.  Silvain  was  not  very  long  in  obeying  the 
summons,  but  when  he  entered  the  room,  the 
windows  of  which  were  strongly  barred,  and  he 
heard  the  door  fastened  heavily  behind  him,  he 
rather  felt  as  one  who  is  introduced  into  the 
den  of  a  wild  animal.  He  was  a  brave  man 
too,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  him  to  recollect 
that  the  weapon  Ernest  had  used  upon  M.  Hau- 
reau  had  been  seized  by  one  of  the  gens  d'armes 
who  had  interposed  with  such  felicitous  punc- 
tuality. 

Adair  rose  from  the  bed  on  which  he  had 
been  lying,  half  dressed,  and  glared  viciously 
at  his  friend. 

"So  you  have  come,"  said  Ernest.     "That 
was  wise  in  you.     I  thought  that  you  would 
have  been  too  great  a  coward  to  come.     But 
ertainly  it  would  have  been  braver  in  you  to 
stay  away,  all  things  considered." 
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"Am  I  sent  for  at  this  extremely  inconven- 
ient hour  to  have  injurious  remarks  addressed 
to  me  ?"  said  Silvain,  quietly. 

"Remarks  to  you?"  repeated  Adair,  savage- 
ly, and  without  a  touch  of  the  bantering  man- 
ner he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  manifesting  in 
his  interviews  with  Silvain.  "No,  do  not  alarm 
yourself." 

"I  am  not  alarmed,  M.  Adair,  and  I  should 
like  to  speak." 

"I  forbid  you  to  speak.  Hold  your  tongue. 
You  have  not  had  time  to  learn  any  lesson  of 
lies  which  could  serve  your  turn  with  me ;  or, 
if  you  think  you  have,  you  may  keep  them  until 
further  notice." 

"With  a  prisoner,"  said  M.  Silvain,  with 
dignity,  "it  is  impossible  to  quarrel." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  I  repeat,"  said  Adair, 
"  or  you  may  find  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a 
prisoner  to  get  you  by  the  throat  before  you  can 
make  the  fellows  outside  open  the  door  for  you. 
And  if  I  do,  it  will  not  be  worth  their  while  to 
open  the  door  for  you." 

He  looked  so  vindictive,  and  his  eyes 
glared  so,  that  Silvain  instinctively  placed  him- 


self in  an  attitude  to  resist  a  sudden  attack. 
But  Adair  did  not  rise,  and  laughed  scofi- 
ingly. 

"I  want  you,"  he  said,  "and  you  have  no- 
thing to  fear  while  you  can  be  of  use  to  me. 
Now  listen,  and  if  you  do  not  obey  my  order?, 
woe  unto  you." 

"Orders,  M.  Adair?" 

"Orders,  Sir  !  and  once  more  be  silent.  It 
is  now  seven  o'clock.  You  will  go  from  here  to 
the  lodging  which  you  have  taken  for  the  En- 
glish lady,  Mrs.  Lygon — now  do  not  begin  to 
lie,  because  I  know  the  house,  and  could  tell 
you  at  what  time  she  took  possession  of  her 
room,  and  what  rent  she  is  to  pay." 

Silvain  deemed  it  wisest  to  remain  silent. 

"I  know  all.  You  will  go,  I  repeat,  to  that 
house,  and,  with  as  much  or  as  little  regard  to 
the  convenances  as  you  like,  you  will  obtain 
speech  of  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  inform  that  lady, 
first,  that  I  am  here,  and,  secondly,  that  I  wish 
to  see  her  here  before  nine  o'clock.  That  is 
your  message,  and  now  call  to  the  gens  d'armes 
to  let  you  out." 

"  Do  I  hear  you  aright  ?"  said  Silvain.     "  I 
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am  to  intrude  upon-  Madame  Lygon,  and  ask  her 
to  come  and  visit  you  in  a  police  cell  ?" 

"That  is  what  you  are  to  do,  and  instantly," 
replied  Adair.  "You  are  not  mad  enough  to 
hesitate." 

"Why  should  I  obey?" 

"Ask  Matilde.     Are  you  not  gone  ?" 

"Before  making  the  least  approach  to  Ma- 
dame Lygon,  I  will  assuredly  consult  with  Mad- 
emoiselle Matilde,  and  if  her  opinion  be  my 
own,  your  brutal  errand  will  remain  undone, 
M.  Adair." 

"Go  and  ask  Matilde,  fool,  I  tell  you,  and 
don't  waste  time,  or  you  may  be  doing  more 
mischief  than  you  dream  of — mischief  to  Ma- 
tilde, and  the  lady,  and  more  people  besides. 
Now  be  off." 

"  You  will  have  to  account  to  me  for  all  this, 
Monsieur,"  said  Silvain,  as  he  went  to  the  door. 

"  Stop, "  said  Ernest  Adair,  in  a  furious  voice. 
"Stop  a  second.  I  have  humored  your  folly 
and  swagger  long  enough.  Take  warning  now. 
If  ever  you  provoke  me  again  into  inflicting  per- 
sonal chastisement  on  you,  it  is  the  last  you  will 
want,  M.  Silvain." 

"The  tiger  has  tasted  blood,  and  is  fero- 
cious," said  Silvain,  contemptuously,  as  the  door 
opened  for  him.  He  pointed  to  his  arm,  in  il- 
lustration of  his  meaning,  and  departed. 

How  he  sped  on  his  mission  need  not  be  said, 
but  considerably  before  the  appointed  time  it  was 
announced  to  Adair  that  a  lady  desired  to  see  him. 

Ernest  Adair  again  seated  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  cast  a  cynical  glance  around  the  disordered 
cell,  intending  to  receive  his  guest  without  any 
effort  to  render  the  chamber  more  fit  for  a  visit- 
or. But  the  gendarme,  without  a  word,  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands — opened  the  win- 
dows, and  with  military  rapidity  brought  the 
room  into  something  like  a  decorous  condition. 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  Adair  from  tak- 
ing a  lounging  attitude  on  the  bed,  though  the 
look  of  the  honest  soldier  expressed  the  displeas- 
ure he  felt  at  such  a  demonstration. 

A  few  moments  later,  and  Ernest's  visitor  was 
introduced. 

He  retained  the  position  he  had  insolently 
taken  up  until  the  lady  (who  was  in  the  simplest 
morning  costume,  and  veiled)  advanced  a  step 
or  two  and  raised  her  veil. 

"You!"  said  Ernest,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"  I  sent  for  your  sister." 

"  I — I  wished  to  come,"  said  Bertha Urquhart. 

"But  your  coming  is  useless,"  he  replied, 
without  a  word  of  courtesy,  or  the  offer  of  the 
single  chair  which  stood  near  him.  "  It  is 
strange  that  I  can  not  be  obeyed,  when  persons 
have  such  good  reasons  for  obeying  me." 

"Do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  said  Bertha, 
"for  I  am  very  miserable." 

^"  And  why  does  a  lady  who  is  miserable  come 
to  a  place  like  this  at  such  an  hour,  especially 
when  no  one  has  asked  for  her  presence  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  come,"  pleaded  Bertha. 

"It  is  for  me  to  think  in  the  matter,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Do  I  understand  from  your  being  here 


that  the  idiot  Silvain  has  not  delivered  my  mes- 
sage to  Mrs.  Lygon?" 

"  He  will  do  as  you  ask,  of  course,"  said  Ber- 
tha, deprecatingly.  "But  I  thought  I  would 
come  and  ask  what  you  wish,  and  what  can  be 
done  for  you.  Silvain  has  told  me  of  the  un- 
fortunate affair  last  night." 

"  Silvaiu  has  told  you!"  he  began,  in  a  high 
and  angry  voice,  which  dropped  as  he  observed 
her  terror.  "No,  no,  I  am  wrong  to  speak  so 
to  you.  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  trying  to  in- 
volve me  in  a  quarrel  with  a  ruffian  who  would 
probably  have  strangled  me  but  for  my  being 
armed.  That  stroke  was  not  yours,  my  poor 
Bertha.  Do  not  look  so  white.  I  would  say 
take  a  chair,  but  time  is  precious.  Will  you 
leave  me,  find  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  deliver  the  mes- 
sage which  Silvain  has  presumed  to  neglect?" 

"  He  did  not  neglect  it.  I  delayed  him,  in 
order  to  come  and  see  whether  we  could  serve 
you  in  any  way.  Pray  let  us  do  so,  if  we  can." 

"  Go,  and  send  Mrs.  Lygon  to  me." 

"But  what  will  you  say  to  her  that  you  can 
not  say  to  me  ?" 

Ernest  Adair  advanced,  took  the  chair,  and  sat 
down  before  Bertha,  so  that  his  face  was  lower 
than  hers,  and  his  upturned  eyes  met  hers,  with 
an  expression  which  made  her  shudder. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  my  eyes  ?"  he  said,  gently 
and  slowly.  "  It  was  not  always  so." 

"Ernest!" 

"  The  old  voice  too.  He  is  in  prison,  and  she 
comes  unto  me,"  he  added,  mockingly.  "But 
I  have  no  time  for  recollections  now.  Bertha, 
go,  and  send  your  sister  here." 

"Tell  me,  for  mercy's  sake,  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do ! " 

"  She  shall  tell  you  when  she  leaves  me." 

"  I  assure  you,  Ernest,  on  my  life,  that  it  is 
not  our  fault  that  we  have  not  yet  got  the  money 
for  you,  but  we  are  doing  our  best,  and  you  shall 
soon  have  it.  Do  not  do  any  thing  hasty  and 
cruel — think  of  the  misery  you  will  cause." 

"  To  whom  ?  and  why  should  I  care  ?" 

"Ernest,  you  ought  not  to  speak  thus." 

" To  whom  should  I  cause  misery?" 

"Oh,  Ernest!"  said  Bertha,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  sinking  on  her  knees  before  him. 
"  Do  not,  do  not  be  so  cruel — we  will  do  any 
thing  to  satisfy  you,  but  have  some  mercy !" 

His  back  was  toward  the  door  as  he  sat,  and 
as  she  looked  up  he  beheld  her  face  suddenly 
become  of  ashy  whiteness.  It  was  not,  he  felt 
on  the  instant,  any  thing  in  his  words  that  had 
worked  this  change — some  terror  was  before  her. 
He  continued  to  gaze  wonderingly  at  the  change, 
and  he  said,  almost  involuntarily, 

"Bertha!" 

"  Who  speaks  so  to  a  married  woman  ?"  said 
a  stern  voice,  and  as  Ernest  sprang  to  his  feet 
he  was  suddenly  pushed,  hurled,  flung — what 
you  will — against  the  side  of  the  cell  by  a  hand 
that  seemed  only  bent  on  removing  him  from 
out  of  the  way. 

And  the  kneeling  Bertha  looked  up  piteously 
in  the  face  of  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

ROBERT  UEQUHAET  raised  his  wife  from  the 
position  whence  her  terror  had  left  her  power- 
less to  arise,  and  he  placed  her  in  the  single 
chair  in  the  apartment.  Adair,  recovering  from 
the  rude  shock  he  had  received,  came  up  to  his 
assailant,  and  with  much  composure  said : 

"There  had  better  be  no  mistake  between  us, 
Mr.  Urquhart." 

"There  will  be  none,  Sir,  rely  on  that,"  re- 
plied the  Scot,  turning  sternly  upon  him.  ' '  Who 
are  you?" 

"  My  name  is  Ernest  Adair;  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  I  am  a  prisoner  at  the  moment,  on  the 
charge  of  having  wounded  a  ruffian  who  assault- 
ed me  during  a  gambling  quarrel." 

"Creditable  company  for  a  lady." 

"  When  you  know  the  lady's  errand  hei'e, 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  abstained  from  harsh 
language." 

"The  sooner  I  hear  it  the  better,  my  man," 
said  Urquhart,  who  spoke  calmly  enough,  but 
whose  lip  and  nostril  gave  sign  which  even  a 
braver  man  than  Adair  might  have  noted  with 
apprehension. 

"  What  is  going  to  be  said  ?"  sobbed  Bertha, 
wringing  her  hands  in  the  extremity  of  her  dis- 
may. 

"Very  little,  Bertha,"  replied  her  husband. 
"But  I  believe  it  will  be  to  the  purpose." 

"It  will,  indeed,  Mr.  Urquhart,"  said  Adair. 
"But  it  is  more  fit  that  I  should  say  it  than 
Mrs.  Urquhart.  You  found  this  lady  earnestly 
entreating  a  favor  of  me.  Do  you  desire  to 
hear  what  that  favor  was?" 

"I  desire  it  so  much,"  said  the  husband, 
"that  if  I  do  not  learn  it  in  your  next  words 
I  will  shake  the  answer  out  of  you,  or  the  life 
out  of  your  body.  Is  that  plain  speaking,  my 
man  ?" 

"  Useless  violence,  because  I  am  as  ready  to 
tell  as  you  are  to  hear.  But  will  you  request 
Mrs.  Urquhart  to  withdraw  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Urquhart,  in  a  fierce  voice. 
"I  have  to  judge  her  conduct,  and  I  choose  to 
have  her  presence." 

"Then  the  fault  is  not  mine  if  her  feelings 
are  wounded  by  what  I  must  say  to  you." 

"  Hold  your  d — d  tongue  about  feelings,  and 
speak  the  truth  at  once,"  thundered  Urquhart, 
"or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you !" 

"Your  violence  is  cowardly,  Mr.  Urquhart," 
said  Adair,  with  spirit.  "Your  personal  strength 
is  double  my  own,  and  I  am  unarmed ;  and  if 
you  choose  to  be  brutal,  strike.  Else  hear 
me." 

And  he  folded  his  arms,  and  calmly  confront- 
ed his  gigantic  companion. 

"What  hinders  me  to  hear  you,"  returned 
Urquhart,  "  but  yourself?"  The  display  of  cour- 
age in  the  undeniable  presence  of  extreme  peril 
produced  its  invariable  effect  upon  a  brave  na- 
ture, and  his  tone,  though  stern,  was  somewhat 
less  menacing.  "Goon,  Sir." 

•'  Mrs.  Urquhart  is  here  to  entreat  that,  I,  who 


hold  in  my  hands  the  means  of  exposing  an  un- 
worthy person,  will  refrain  from  doing  so." 

"And  who  is  the  unworthy  person  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  my 
wife  ?  Silence,  Sir.  I  ask  that  question  of  her" 

"When  you  hear,"  said  Adair,  promptly, 
"you  will  be  glad  not  to  have  forced  the  name 
from  her  lips.  The  name  is  that  of  her  sister." 

Robert  Urquhart  looked  at  his  wife,  who  was 
swaying  herself,  after  her  custom  in  distress, 
backward  and  forward  in  her  chair,  and  he  saw 
by  her  piteous  tremor  that  he  was  hearing  the 
truth. 

An  oath  escaped  him,  and  he  strode  to  the 
window,  where  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence.  If  Bertha  tried  to  steal  a  glance  at  the 
face  of  Adair,  it  was  unnoticed,  for  he  stood  with 
folded  arms,  and  with  his  look  immovably  fixed 
on  the  wall. 

"I  guessed  that  there  was  some  shameful 
story  to  tell,"  said  Robert  Urquhart,  turning 
round  to  them,  "but  I  did  not  guess  that  my 
own  wife  would  dare  to  mix  herself  in  sin  and 
shame.  But  that  she  and  I  will  speak  of  else- 
where. What  is  this  secret,  Sir?" 

"To  reveal  it  to  you,  Mr.  Urquhart,  is  to  re- 
fuse the  petition  which  you  heard  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart making  to  me." 

"  Petition  !"  repeated  Urquhart,  furiously. 
"My  wife  stooping  to  petition  any  thing  from 
any  man,  and,  above  all,  petitioning  that  he  will 
screen  a  worthless  woman  !  It  is  my  demand, 
Sir,  and  it  is  hers,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority, "that  I  hear  the  truth  on  this  instnnt. 
Are  you  the — the  lover  of  the  woman  who  is  to 
be  screened  ?" 

"If  I  were,  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  my  life  or 
death  were  in  your  hands,  you  would  hear  no 
word  from  me." 

"That  swagger  means  that  you  are  not. 
Who  is?" 

"  It  suits  me  to  tell  you  in  my  own  way,  and 
in  no  other.  It  may  occur  to  you,  on  reflection, 
that  a  man  who  has  no  fear  may  choose  his  own 
course.  In  my  turn,  I  demand  that  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart withdraw." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  bed,  and  was  so 
clearly  resolved  to  be  silent  unless  his  demand 
were  complied  with,  that  Urquhart — after  giv- 
ing one  savage  thought  to  the  expediency  of  vi- 
olence— was  not  sorry  that  Bertha  spoke. 

"Yes,  let  me  go,  Robert,  and  come  home  to 
me  directly,  or  I  shall  die." 

She  looked  so  white,  and  so  helpless,  and  so 
sad,  that  Urquhart  could  not  but  compassionate 
her. 

"Wait  for  me  in  the  walk  below,"  he  said. 
"I  do  not  know  that  we  shall  meet  at  home 
again.  If  you  are  not  waiting  for  me,  we  never 
shall." 

Bertha  trembled  from  the  room,  and  then  Ur- 
quhart, advancing  to  Adair,  said, 

"Now,  Sir,  his  name." 

"His  name  is  on  a  tombstone,  Mr.  Urqn- 
hart." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  deid.  man?'' 
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"He  is  dead!" 

"And  is  it  his  death  that  brought  her  over  to 
France  ?" 

"  In  part.  But  she  had  other  objects  which 
I  can  not  explain,  but  which  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  matter  may  discover  for  them- 
selves. My  share  in  it  will  be  a  small  one ;  but 
I  owe  a  duty  to  the  dead,  and  I  intend  to  dis- 
charge it,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Urquhart's  tears,  and 
notwithstanding  your  menaces." 

"  You  knew  this  dead  scoundrel,  then?" 

"  He  was  no  scoundrel,  and  he  was  my 
friend.  Use  your  own  common  sense  as  to  the 
policy  of  such  language  when  you  wish  for  in- 
formation." 

'  <  Well,  Sir,  what  more  ?  I  suppose  you  have 
proofs  of  what  you  say  ?" 

"  You  would  have  asked  for  them  long  since, 
if  you  had  not  been  prepared  to  believe  what  I 
have  to  say.  We  may  speak  freely,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart.  I  am,  unhappily,  well  acquainted  with 
many  circumstances  which  you  suppose  to  be 
unknown  out  of  your  family,  and  I  am  aware 
that  you  have  reason  to  wish  that  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lygon  were  not  one  of  you." 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  said  TJrquhart, 
darkly. 

"  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  have 
information  from  Mrs.  Urquhart — if  that  thought 
is  in  your  mind,  dispel  it.  I  have  periect  knowl- 
edge, from  other  sources,  of  all  that  takes  place 
under  your  roof,  and  many  a  roof  besides.  I 
tell  you  this  frankly." 

"You  are  a  spy?" 

"If  not,  I  have  the  means  of  commanding 
the  services  of  persons  of  that  class.  If  you 
doubt  me,  I  will  tell  you  of  something  which 
you  have  never  told  to  any  one,  and  which  cer- 
tainly Mrs.  Urquhart  could  neither  learn,  nor 
comprehend  if  told  to  her." 

And  he  mentioned  to  Urquhart  that  the  lat- 
ter had,  before  returning  from  Paris,  visited  an 
obscure  mechanic  in  a  suburb,  and  gone  through 
some  experiments  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  comparative  power  of  resistance  pos- 
sessed by  certain  different  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured iron. 

"That  shows  how  well  the  rascal  work  is 
done,"  said  Urquhart,  contemptuously,  "and  I 
am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  you  are  what  you 
say.  Now  what  are  your  proofs  against  this 
unhappy  woman?" 

"What  use  do  you  intend  to  make  of  them?" 

"That  is  my  affair." 

"  True  ;  but  it  is  mine  to  know  what  you  will 
do." 

"  Suppose  I  say  that  there  is  but  one  use  to 
which  an  honorable  man  can  put  the  knowledge 
that  his  friend  is  wronged.  Can  you  under- 
stand that?" 

"  Again  I  counsel  you,  Mr.  Urquhart,  to  ab- 
stain from  insult.  Do  I  rightly  interpret  you 
to  mean  that  you  will  apprise  Mr.  Lygon  of 
what  you  may  learn  ?" 

"If  the  proofs  hold,  man,  what  else,  in  the 
devil's  name,  do  you  suppose  I  should  do?" 


"  Suppress  them,  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart, and  bribe  me  to  silence." 

"  Is  that  what  you  are  going  to  propose  to 
me  ?"  said  Urquhart,  looking  at  him  with  an 
evil  eye. 

"No  ;  that  is  not  my  plan.  I  will  not  be 
silenced  on  any  terms  that  you  can  offer ;  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  you  might  wish  to 
avoid  a  painful  exposure." 

"  Whether  it  is  natural  or  not,  Sir,  I  am  not 
going  to  debate  with  you ;  but  if  you  have  any 
fears  that  make  you  keep  back  your  evidence, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  this,  that  if  I  can 
not  resist  the  proof,  it  shall  be  before  Mr.  Lygon 
in  twenty-four  hours  thereafter." 

"That  is  as  much  as  concerns  me.  I  care 
for  none  of  you  all ;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  do, 
and  I  am  in  Versailles  to  do  it.  You  have  been 
wondering,  I  doubt  not — nay,  I  know  it — why 
Mrs.  Lygon  has  been  here.  She  has  probably 
deceived  you  with  an  admirably-told  story,  for 
she  is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  no  news  to  you,  and  I  need  not  apologize 
for  saying  that  Mrs.  Urquhart  is  a  child  in  her 
hands.  But  you  will  discover  the  real  reason 
for  her  presence  when  you  have  read  some  doc- 
uments which  are  in  my  possession." 

"Give  them  to  me." 

"Unfortunately  they  are  not  here.  I  was 
betrayed  into  a  blunder  last  night,  and,  in  spite 
of  my  influence,  whatever  that  may  be,  with  cer- 
tain quarters,  I  was  brought  here,  and,  until  dis- 
charged, I  can  do  nothing." 

"  That  seems  a  shuffle.  You  can  say  where 
the  documents  are,  if  you  please  to  do  so." 

"  I  do  not  please  to  do  so.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  be  discharged." 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  that?  What  did 
you  say  you  had  done  ?" 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  gambling,  and  my 
antagonist  assaulted  me,  on  which  I  struck  him 
in  the  arm  with  a  dagger.  I  had,  it  is  true, 
taken  too  much  brandy." 

' '  I  suppose  your  spy-friends  can  get  you  out 
by  a  word  to  the  police?" 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  employ  them.  But  if 
I  am  not  released  through  your  agency,  and 
have  to  release  myself  in  my  own  way,  I  shall 
disappear  without  further  troubling  myself  in 
your  affairs,  and  leave  you  to  extract  the  truth 
from  my  hints  to  Mrs.  Urquhart  and  the  con- 
fessions of  Mrs.  Lygon." 

"I  will  not  have  Mrs.  Urquhart's  name 
dragged  into  question,"  said  Urquhart,  "and  I 
will  see  your  proofs.  Else  you  might  lie  here 
till  doomsday,  my  man,  for  me." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  said  Adair;  "nor 
do  I  complain.  I  have  no  claim  on  you  or 
Mrs.  Urquhart." 

"I  will  send  a  lawyer  to  you.  I  suppose  he 
will  know  what  to  do." 

"  Send  the  lawyer  who  managed  the  affair 
for  you  when  you  were  cheated  in  a  horse,  and 
threw  the  seller  into  the  pond  behind  M.  Dau- 
biac's  stables." 

"Five  years  ago,"  said  Urquhart. 
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"Nothing  is  overlooked — nothing  forgotten," 
replied  Adair,  in  answer  to  his  tone  rather  than 
his  words. 

"You  will  come  to  my  house  on  being  let 
out  of  this  place,"  said  Urquhart,  "and  bring 
these  papers.  I  have  only  your  word  for  that. " 

"  Which  you  don't  value." 

"Not  a  jot,  and  that's  truth." 

"I  will  be  more  just  to  you,  Sir.  I  will 
take  your  word  for  something  which,  unless  you 
promise,  I  will  not  produce  a  single  line." 

"What  am  I  to  promise?" 

"That  the  papers  I  place  in  your  hands  you 
will  read,  and  then  immediately  return  them  to 
me." 

"I  will  not  give  the  promise.  I  may  desire 
to  send  them  to  Mr.  Lygon." 

"  Mr.  Lygon  will  not  need  them.  Mr.  Lygon 
will  be  in  no  state  to  read  papers.  Let  him  re- 
ceive the  assurance  that  his  brother-in-law  and 
counselor  has  examined  them,  and  he  will  ask 
no  more.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  must  have  them 
returned." 

"Why?" 

"When  they  have  done  their  work,  I  have 
sworn  to  burn  them  on  the  tomb  of  him  who  is 
gone." 

"What  accursed  play-book  folly  is  that?" 
said  Urquhart,  with  contempt. 

"What!  the  keeping  an  oath ?" 

"You  are,  no  doubt,  exactly  the  man  to  in- 
dulge in  fits  of  sentimentality."  said  the  Scot. 
"And  you  have  never  broken  an  oath?" 

"I  may  have  broken  oaths,  and  induced  oth- 
ers to  break  them,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  calmly  ; 
"but  I  intend  to  keep  this  oath.  Give  me  your 
word." 

"I  have  no  choice,  I  suppose?" 

"None,  as  might  have  occurred  to  you  be- 
fore." 

"You  have  my  word,"  said  Urquhart.  "I 
will  send  the  lawyer." 

"Bertha,"  said  her  husband,  when  he  joined 
her  in  the  walk  below,  ' '  listen  to  me,  and  do 
not  make  any  answer.  In  yon  room  there  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that  God  ever 
permitted  to  draw  breath.  I  saw  at  the  first 
glance  that  he  was  so,  and  that  he  was  a  man  I 
am  called  on  to  hate,  and  some  day,  I  hope,  to 
punish.  But  he  states  that  he  holds  proofs, 
which  I  must  see  before  I  sleep.  He  is  coming 
to  my  house  with  them  as  soon  as  he  is  set  at 
liberty.  At  present  my  house  is  yours,  and  all 
that  is  in  it.  You  know  best  whether  there  is 
any  thing  which  he  can  say  to  me,  or  show  me, 
that  should  make  us  two.  Do  not  tremble  in 
that  way,  wife ;  I  am  making  no  charge,  I  am 
speaking  in  all  kindness.  I  shall  not  return 
home  for  an  hour.  If  I  find  you  there,  I  shall 
know  in  one  second — it  will  be  a  glad  one,  Ber- 
tha— that  you  were  blameless  of  all  knowledge 
of  Laura's  sin  until  you  learned  it  from  this  man. 
If  this  were  so,  Bertha — but  say  that  it  was  so, 
wife,  whom  I  have  loved  so  well,  so  dearly — 
say  that  you  knew  nothing  of  Laura's  sin." 


And  the  strong  man's  voice  grew  thick,  and 
his  stalwart  form  trembled  beside  that  fragile 
woman. 

"As  I  shall  be  judged  at  the  last,  Robert, 
and  as  I  hope  for  mercy,"  said  Bertha,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  with  unusual  firmness,  "I  never  knew 
that  Laura  had  sinned,  nor,  Robert,  do  I  know 
it  now." 

"God  bless  you,  child!"  said  Urquhart,  sup- 
pressing his  emotion.  "There,  go  to  your 
home  and  wait  for  me.  I  fear  we  have  sad 
work  to  do.  Go  home,  dear  woman." 

And  his  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  her  figure,  as, 
after  touching  his  hand  as  if  thanking  him  for 
his  kind  words,  she  went  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  mode  in  which  the  lawyer  employed  by 
Robert  Urquhart'  achieved  the  liberation  of  Er- 
nest Adair  does  not  connect  itself  with  our  nar- 
rative, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in 
the  course  of  the  day  Adair  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  condition  of  mind  in  which  Bertha  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  her  husband,  and  still, 
as  he  had  said,  her  own,  was  indeed  pitiable. 

What  had  passed  in  her  presence  in  the  pris- 
on apartment  had,  of  course,  conveyed  to  her 
the  conviction  that  Ernest  intended  to  save  her 
at  the  expense  of  her  sister,  and  it  was  in  Ber- 
tha's weak  nature  to  derive  comfort  and  reassur- 
ance from  the  idea  of  her  present  safety.  But, 
independently  of  her  agitation  at  the  prospect 
of  any  inquiry  into  past  histories,  and  without 
taking  into  consideration  what  her  feeble  and 
half-hearted  affection  for  her  sister  might  cause 
her  to  feel,  when  informed  that  the  latter  was 
to  be  formally  accused,  Bertha  had  an  unde- 
fined dread  of  some  act  of  new  treachery  or  cru- 
elty on  the  part  of  Adair,  and  a  terror  lest  the 
stern  eye  of  her  husband  might  detect  in  any 
tale  that  Ernest  might  frame  the  vitiating  flaw- 
that  would  ruin  the  whole.  Then  the  knowl- 
edge, derived  from  Henderson,  that  Laura  had 
not  left  Versailles  was  a  new  element  of  fear — 
for  if  Laura  should  claim  to  be  confronted  with 
Adair,  the  scene  would  end  very  differently  frorn 
that  in  which  Mrs.  Lygon  submitted  to  the  in- 
sult of  Urquhart,  and  departed  silently  from  the 
room  where  she  had  been  wronged.  And  if 
any  thoughts  of  a  deeper  and  nobler  kind  came 
to  the  mind  of  the  feeble  Bertha  in  her  hour  of 
trial — if  womanly  pride  or  womanly  love  had 
voices  that  made  themselves  heard  amidst  the 
vulgar  strife  of  shallow  hopes  and  fears,  those 
voices  were  soon  stilled  in  the  presence  of  the 
immediate  danger. 

It  was  no  ordinary  consolation  to  her  when, 
a  couple  of  hours  after  parting  from  her  hus- 
band, Bertha  received  from  the  hand  of  Ange- 
lique  an  envelope,  in  which  were  written,  in  the 
well-known  hand  of  Adair,  the  words : 

"Be  quite  calm,  and  fear  nothing  !" 

"If  Laura  had  only  gone  home,"  thought 
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Bertha,  "  it  would  not  so  much  matter,  for  I  am 
certain  that  Arthur  will  never  forgive  her  for 
what  she  has  done  already,  so  that,  let  him 
think  what  he  may,  things  would  not  be  a  great 
deal  worse.  And  why  did  she  come  at  all  ?" 

It  was  in  this  state  of  feeling — if  feeling  it 
may  be  called — that  Bertha  Urquhart  prepared 
herself  for  the  dreaded  interview. 

M.  Ernest  Adair  was  announced  to  Robert 
Urquhart,  who  was  in  the  drawing-room  with 
his  wife.  Up  to  the  time  of  Adair's  arrival  Ur- 
quhart had  scarcely  exchanged  twenty  words 
with  her ;  but  his  manner,  though  sad,  was  kind. 
He  also  paid  her  several  of  those  small  atten- 
tions which  are  habitual  with  some  husbands, 
and  which  others  as  habitually  neglect.  Urqu- 
hart himself  was  somewhat  careless  in  such 
matters,  and  this,  of  course,  made  Bertha  notice 
the  circumstance,  although  she  misconstrued  it, 
and  supposed  that  Robert  desired  to  atone  to 
her  for  having  been  harsh  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day.  "There  was  no  such  stuff  in  his 
thoughts." 

Adair  entered,  bowed  gravely  to  Bertha, 
something  less  ceremoniously  to  her  husband, 
and  said, 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Urquhart,  for  the 
assistance  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
afford  me.  I  have  offered  my  thanks  to  your 
legal  adviser,  who  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my 
appointment  with  you." 

"You  have  come  prepared  to  substantiate 
what  you  stated  this  morning?"  asked  Urqu- 
hart. 

"I stated  nothing — I  mean  nothing  for  sub- 
stantiation," replied  Adair.  "I  spoke  very 
guardedly,  but  your  own  inferences  went  in  the 
right  direction,  and  those  it  is  my  painful  duty 
to  support  by  proofs." 

"  Give  them  to  me." 

"I  need  not  recall  your  engagement?" 

"I  will  return  them  when  I  have  satisfied 
myself." 

"Then,  before  producing  them,  I  will  say  a 
few  words,  and  very  few.  The  position  in  which 
I  am  placing  myself  would  be,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  humiliating  one." 

"Most  humiliating,"  said  Urquhart,  bluntly. 
"A  woman  may  be  evil,  but  I  do  not  envy  the 
man  who  hunts  her  down." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  reply  that  here  we  are  upon 
even  terms,  Mr.  Urquhart,  as  I  understood  from 
you  that  this  was  the  very  course  you  proposed 
to  take." 

1 '  I  am  not  inclined  to  bandy  words  with  you, 
Sir.  In  my  case,  however,  the  friend  whom  I 
value  most  in  this  world  has  either  been  deeply 
injured,  or  you  are — what  I  need  not  say.  It 
is  my  business  to  know  which  is  the  truth." 

"  The  friend  whom  I  did  value  most  in  this 
world  was  deeply  injured,  Mr.  Urquhart,  and 
there  is  no  alternative  in  my  case." 

"Do  not  let  us  talk,"  said  the  Scot.  " The 
proofs  you  promised." 

"These  proofs,  Mr.  Urquhart,  consist  of  a 
sories  of  letters  addressed  by  a  lady  to  her  lover. 


They  were  placed  in  my  charge  for  the  purpose 
witli  which  I  am  about  to  use  them  now,  but 
the  mode  of  my  doing  so,  and  the  time,  were 
left  to  my  own  discretion.  The  time  has  now 
arrived,  and  the  mode  I  now  adopt  is  to  lay  the 
letters  before  the  truest  and  best  friend  of  that 
lady's  husband.  If  that  friend,  in  perusing 
them,  finds  evidence  that  the  husband  possesses 
an  unworthy  wife,  he  will  take  whatever  course 
he  pleases.  My  duty  will  have  been  discharged 
when  I  have  afforded  this  opportunity." 

Bertha  sat  to  hear  this  speech,  and  main- 
tained a  dead  silence,  but  some  little  action  of 
her  hand  afforded  Adair  an  excuse  to  add, 

"  It  was  not  my  wish  that  Mrs.  Urquhart 
should  undergo  the  pain  of  being  present  while 
Mr.  Urquhart  peruses  these  documents.  I  per- 
ceive that  she  was  on  the  point  of  again  appeal- 
ing to  me  on  the  subject,  but,  I  say  it  with  all 
feeling  for  her,  such  an  appeal  would  be  in  vain, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  legitimate  demand 
of  her  husband  to  know  her  justification  for  be- 
ing found  with  me  this  morning." 

"I  think  it  very — very  wicked,"  stammered 
Bertha. 

"I  have  said  that  I  will  have  these  proofs," 
Urquhart  replied.  "It  is  right,  however,  that 
you  should  be  free  to  retire,  Bertha,  if  you 
please." 

"It  is  also  right,"  said  Adair,  "that  Mrs. 
Urquhart  should  be  within  reach,  should  it  be 
wished  to  ask  her  a  question." 

"I — I  will  go  into  the  next  room,"  said  Ber- 
tha, hurrying  away,  as  she  might  have  done 
from  the  scene  of  some  painful  operation,  or  to 
be  out  of  hearing  of  the  cries  of  a  child  that 
was  to  undergo  punishment. 

Ernest  Adair  then  produced  a  book,  into 
which  a  series  of  letters  had  been  fastened,  the 
original  printed  pages  having  been  cut  away  to 
make  room  for  the  manuscripts.  He  handed 
the  book  to  Robert  Urquhart,  who  received  it 
with  an  instinctive  disgust,  that  was  not  entire- 
ly latent  in  the  eye  he  cast  upon  Adair. 

Urquhart  took  the  volume,  and  laying  it  on 
a  table,  applied  himself  steadily  to  a  perusal  of 
the  contents. 

Adair  watched  him  intensely,  and  with  feel- 
ings in  which  excitement  mingled  far  more 
powerfully  than  the  circumstances,  as  hitherto 
related,  would  seem  to  warrant.  Once  or 
twice  the  pale  face  of  Adair  became  even  paler, 
and  there  were  convulsive  movements  of  his 
hands. 

And  once,  when  Bertha,  childishly  impatient 
of  the  long  delay,  rose  from  her  seat  in  the 
further  room,  and  ventured  to  glance  in  at  tho 
two  men  who  had  been  so  long  silent,  Adair's 
look  became  perfectly  fiendish.  He  ground  his 
teeth,  and  the  fierce  expression  that  came  over 
his  face  told  that  he  utterly — actively  hated 
Bertha  Urquhart  for  presenting  herself — that 
is,  the  recollection  of  herself — at  that  moment. 

But  when  Urquhart  looked  up,  Adair  was 
engaged  with  a  book. 

Once — twice — in  the  course  of  the  reading,  a 
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groan,  that  as  nearly  resembled  an  execration 
as  an  inarticulate  sound  could  do,  broke  from 
Robert  Urquhart. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  up,  and  called  loudly, 

"Bertha!  Bertha!" 

Mrs.  Urquhart  came  in,  and  was  beckoned 
to  her  husband's  side. 

"There  can  be  no  earthly  doubt,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  which  sent  an  intense  thrill  through 
her. 

She  was  safe. 

"Look  at  that  writing — and  that — and  that. 
Whose  letters  are  they,  Bertha  ?" 

"There  is  no  need  to  ask,"  said  Bertha, 
ns  the  lines  burned  into  her  very  brain.  Here 
and  there  a  word  of  affection — of  love — of  pas- 
sion, branded  itself  more  deeply  than  the  rest 
that  went  past  her  eyes  as  he  turned  over  the 
leaves. 

"There  is  no  need  to  ask,"  he  repeated, 
placing  his  arm  kindly  around  her  shuddering 
nnd  shivering  form.  "Be  calm,  dear,  be  calm. 
You  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with. 
Be  calm." 


And  Ernest  Adair  gazed  upon  that  husband 
and  wife. 

"You  have  proved  your  words,  Sir,"  said 
Robert  Urquhart,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  I  see  that  I  have  done  so.  I  read  it  in  the 
face  of  an  honest  man,  of  an  honorable  woman. 
I  have  done  my  duty  to  him  who  is  gone." 

"Let  me  hear  no  more  of  that,"  said  Urqu- 
hart, sternly.  "  If  it  be  indeed  true  that  the 
miscreant  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed 
is  dead,  he  is  gone  where  no  earthly  curse  can 
increase  his  punishment.  If  he  is  alive,  I  hope 
that  he  may  live  a  curse  to  himself,  and  die  by 
his  own  hands,  for  those  of  justice  are  too  good 
for  him.  Silence  on  that  subject !  Take  back 
your  volume,  and  the  best  thing  that  I  can  say 
at  parting  is  that  I  hope  neither  I  nor  mine  will 
ever  meet  with  you  again." 

"I  forgive  all  wild  language  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Urquhart.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
find  that  one's  family  is  stained." 

"Who  are  you,  to  talk  of  stains?"  replied 
Urquhart,  fiercely.  "A  spy  who  would  crawl 
into  the  bosom  of  a  household,  and  win  the 
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confidence  of  all  in  it,  from  the  mother  by  the 
fire  to  the  child  playing  on  the  carpet,  and 
would  sell  the  trust  they  placed  in  you — would 
sell  the  woman's  kindly  talk,  the  child's  prat- 
tle, to  the  ruffians  who  hire  you.  A  spy  talk 
of  stains!  Begone,  Sir,  I  have  done  with 
you." 

"  You  are  violent,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  with  a 
sinister  smile;  "but  we  will  not  quarrel  over 
words.  I  fear  that  the  expression  to  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart  of  my  profoundest  regret  at  having  been 
compelled  to  inflict  such  suffering  would  not  be 
acceptable." 

"I  answer  for  myjrife,  Sir,  that  she  desires 
to  hear  no  other  word  from  you." 

"I  believe  it,  Sir,"  said  Adair,  in  a  tone 
which  struck  upon  the  heart  of  Bertha.  "  At 
present,  at  all  events,  I  will  end  an  interview 
which  is  so  fraught  with  sorrow." 

He  bowed  respectfully,  and  was  gone. 

"Sad — sad — Bertha," said  Urquhart,  sorrow- 
fully. "I  clung  to  the  hope  that  she  might 
have  been  only  foolish,  weak,  deluded  ;  but  the 
words  are  there,  and  the  words  are  guilt." 

Bertha  sobbed,  but  spoke  not. 

"  I  gave  my  promise  to  return  him  the  letters, 
and  I  have  done  so,  and  kept  my  word,"  said 
he.  "But  I  doubt  it  would  be  wiser  to  follow 
him  and  take  them  back ;  and  if  I  wrung  his 
neck  in  the  process  the  work  would  be  better 
done." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Bertha,  clinging  to  his 
arm.  ' '  He  might  stab  you,  as  he  did  the  man 
yesterday,  Robert,  and  what  would  become  of 
me  then  ?" 

"  Do  not  cry  so  bitterly,  wife.  The  sorrow 
is  great,  but  we  must  bear  it.  And  if  any  thing 
happened  to  me,  she  would  be  so  lonely  and 
sad,  eh?" 

"Why,  whom  have  I  in  the  world  but  you, 
dearest  ?" 

"Ay.  Well,  we  must  try  and  be  more  to 
one  another  than  we  have  been  of  late.  If  the 
sorrow  draws  us  nearer  together,  it  will  not  be 
so  grievous.  But  that  poor  dear  Arthur.  I 
must  write  to  him  to-night,  Bertha." 

"Not  to-night,  Robert." 

"  Not  at  once  ?" 

"No.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  too  much  ag- 
itated to  write  the  letter  that  should  be  written, 
and  you  always  say  that  you  wish  to  sleep  over 
any  thing  of  importance." 

J '  Ay,  but  this  is  not  a  thing  to  sleep  over. 
She  may  have  joined  him,  have  told. her  own 
story,  been  taken  back  to  his  honest  arms,  have 
had  his  children  on  her  knee." 

"And  if  that  were  so,  Robert,  would  it  be 
for  you  to  tear  her  from  his  arms  again  ?" 

"I  would  prevent  her  getting  back  to  him." 

"But  if  she  should  have  got  back?" 

"Bertha,  you  do  not  mean  that  you  would 
have  me  possess  this  secret  and  keep  it  from 
him.  You  can  not  for  one  moment  entertain 
such  a  thought,  or  presume  to  utter  it." 

"Do  not  be  angry." 

"Angry!     If  I  could  think  you  serious,  I 


would  never  be  angry  with  you  again.  I  do 
not  see  that  we  could  ever  have  another  thought 
in  common." 

"  Please  do  not  make  me  cry  any  more.  You 
know  that  I  would  sooner  die  than  advise  you 
to  do  any  thing  against  your  honor.  I  only 
meant  that  if  you  thought,  after  considering 
every  thing  over  in  your  own  wise,  deep  man- 
ner— you  know  I  can  never  think  in  that  way, 
and  you  ought  never  to  be  angry  at  my  seeing 
only  bits  and  pieces  of  tlifngs — ' 

"  No,  Bertha,  I  know  you  are  incapable  of  un- 
worthiness.  Well,  tell  me  what  you  thought." 

"Those  letters — now  please  bear  with  me — 
those  letters  must  have  been  written  a  long  time 
ago,  and  since  then  there  may  have  been  re- 
pentance and  sorrow — real  earnest  repentance ; 
and  we  know  that  since  then  has  come  mar- 
riage, and  perhaps  a  better  sense  of  what  is 
good  and  right." 

"Grant  all — and  go  on." 

"  Well,  the  knowledge  of  the — the  man  came 
to  you  by  an  accident,  and  you  certainly  forced 
the  secret  out.  I  only  want  you  to  consider 
whether  you  are-  bound  to  act  on  knowledge 
that  came  in  such  a  way." 

"I  am  still  unable  to  understand  you,  Ber- 
tha. But  while  we  are  upon  the  subject,  tell 
me  how  you  learned  that  this  Adair  was  in  the 
prison-place." 

"He  sent  to  tell  me,"  said  Bertha,  not 
knowing  what  other  answer  to  make  at  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

"He  sent  to  tell  you!  Who  was  his  mes- 
senger ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  the  man's  name,  but  he  is  a 
perfumer." 

"Do  you  mean  the  man  who  comes  after 
Henderson?" 

"Yes." 

"  But  you  did  not  see  him  at  that  time  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"He  sent  the  message  through  Henderson," 
said  Bertha,  uneasily. 

Robert  Urquhart  rang  violently,  and  Ange- 
lique  entered. 

' '  Send  Henderson  here  directly." 

"Oui,  Monsieur." 

"What  are  you  going  to  say  to  the  poor 
girl?"  said  Bertha,  whose  terrors  were  all 
aroused  again,  and  who  especially  remembered 
Henderson's  excitability  on  the  subject  of  her 
lover. 

The  lady's-maid  entered.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  she  had  not  been  prepared  for 
a  scene,  for  she  had  seen  Ernest  Adair  enter 
tfie  house,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  for  a 
long  time  with  her  employers,  to  whom  such 
visit  boded  no  good.  But  she  was  surprised, 
on  coming  in,  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urquhart 
standing  near  together,  and  apparently  on  no 
hostile  terms,  and  she  was  still  more  surprised 
at  the  greeting  she  received  from  her  master. 

"Henderson,  I  never  judge  any  body  with- 
out giving  him  or  her  the  chance  of  making 
answer.  Did  any  Frenchman  give  you  a  mes- 
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sage  this  morning,  to  be  delivered  to  your  mis- 
tress ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  Henderson,  perceiving  at  a 
glance  that  her  mistress  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  therefore  that  it  was  useless  for  her  attend- 
ant to  tell  a  lie. 

"Who  was  it?" 

"M.  Silvain,  Sir." 

' '  That  person  wants  to  marry  you,  does  he 
not?  Don't  look  impertinent,  but  answer  the 
question." 

"I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  a  poor  girl  list- 
ening to  an  honest  man,  Sir." 

"  This  Silvain  wishes  to  marry  you  ?  I  ask 
once  more,"  said  Urquhart,  in  a  voice  that  made 
Henderson  tremble. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  he  does,"  she  said. 

"Then  you  had  better  tell  him  that  the 
sooner  he  takes  you  away  and  does  it,  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  that  if  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  you  into  his  own  house,  he  will  find  you 
a  lodging  somewhere  else,  for  you  don't  sleep 
another  night  in  mine." 

"Sir  ?"  said  Henderson,  doubtful  of  her  ears. 

"And  you  may  tell  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  ever  he  brings  a  message  from  another 
jail-bird  to  any  member  of  my  family,  I  will 
kick  him  up  and  down  the  avenue  like  a  foot- 
ball, and  then  hand  him  to  the  police.  Ex- 
plain that  to  the  fellow  in  your  best  French, 
and  now  go  and  pack  your  boxes." 

" Might  I  speak  to  you,  Madame?"  Hender- 
son contrived  to  say  through  her  anger.  "I 
think  it  would  be  best  if  I  were  to  speak  to  you, 
Madame,  as  gentlemen  do  not  understand  ev- 
ery thing.  Perhaps  by-and-by  might  be  more 
convenient,  Madame?" 

And  Henderson  withdrew. 

"She  is  not  a  good  girl,  Bertha," said  Urqu- 
hart, "and  I  never  understood  your  liking  her. 
Pay  her  all  she  asks,  however,  as  you  have 
rather  spoiled  her,  and  we  must  not  be  over- 
hard  upon  faults  that  we  have  helped  to  cre- 
ate." 


CHAPTER  XLIH. 

THE  agitation  which  Bertha  had  been  suffer- 
ing, since  the  hour  when  she  was  roused  that 
morning  to  hear  Henderson's  version  of  Adair's 
summons,  had  been  so  severe  that  it  could  re- 
ceive little  addition  from  a  new  interview  with 
her  rebellious  servant.  The  latter,  conscious 
of  her  power,  had  expected  that  when  called  to 
the  presence  of  her  mistress  in  the  little  bed- 
room where  Mrs.  Lygon  had  achieved  her  vic« 
tory  over  Henderson,  she  should  find  Mrs.  Ur- 
quhart eager  to  make  atonement  for  the  rough- 
ness of  her  husband.  But  if  it  is  unsafe  to  cal- 
culate upon  the  acts  of  strong  persons,  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  estimate  the  endurance  of 
weak  ones ;  and  Henderson,  to  her  surprise, 
found  her  mistress  more  than  usually  self-pos- 
sessed, and  by  no  means  in  a  penitent  state  of 
mind.  There  was  no  actual  resolution  in  Ber- 


tha, but  she  had  resigned  herself  to  float  with  a 
stream  that  was  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  now 
indulged  a  vague  hope  of  being  safely  landed. 

"Mr.  Urquhart  has  told  you  that  he  wishes 
you  to  leave,  Henderson,"  she  said,  "and  of 
course  his  will  is  law.  I  am  very  sorry  to  part 
with  you,  as  you  know,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  every  thing  for  you,  and  to  help  you  to  any 
new  situation.  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  you  strongly  to  any  one.  And 
Mr.  Urquhart  is  ready  to  behave  with  the  great- 
est liberality  as  to  wages." 

For  a  few  moments  Henderson's  indignation 
was  so  blended  with  her  surprise  that  she  could 
not  decide  upon  her  reply,  and  she  stood  angri- 
ly crushing  and  rubbing  a  corner  of  her  apron. 
Then  she  answered,  breathing  hard  and  fast, 

"I  am  to  go,  Madame?" 

"  You  heard  what  your  master  said,  Hender- 
son ?" 

"Yes,  Madame,  I  did.  But  I  took  the  great 
liberty  to  answer,  Madame,  that  gentlemen  did 
not  always  understand  every  thing,  and  it  was 
very  far  from  my  expectation,  Madame,  to  hear 
you  speak  what  you  have  done.  I  supposed, 
Madame,  that  you  would  make  Mr.  Urquhart 
understand  that  I  was  not  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  house  like  a  dog." 

"What  could  I  say  to  Mr.  Urquhart  in  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  you  saw  him,  Hender- 
son ?" 

"It  is  not  for  a  poor  servant  to  counsel  or 
advise  her  mistress  what  she  ought  to  say  to  her 
master,  Madame,"  returned  Henderson,  with 
elaborate  affectation  of  humility;  "it  is  quite 
enough  for  her  to  answer  when  she  is  asked 
questions." 

"Mr.  Urquhart's  determination  is  very  dis- 
tressing, no  doubt,  Henderson,"  said  Bertha; 
"  and  I  am  sure  as  much  so  to  me  as  to  you,  for 
you  suit  me  exceedingly  well,  and  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  replace  you  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
in  the  world.  But  who  can  say  any  thing  to 
him  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  ?" 

"If  I  did  not  take  that  liberty,  Madame,  it 
wasn't  because  I  had  not  any  thing  to  say,  or 
was  afraid  to  say  it,  but  because  I  thought  and 
hoped  that  you  would  say  it  much  better  than 
me.  Is  Mr.  Urquhart  gone  out,  Madame  ?" 

" No,  he  is  not,"  said  Bertha ;  "but  what  do 
you  mean  by  asking?" 

"My  character,  Madame,  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
any  lady's  is  to  her,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as  she 
has  every  thing  in  the  world,  and  I  have  got 
nothing  but  my  good  name.  And  though  Mr. 
.Urquhart's  tongue  is  very  rough,  he  has  a  good 
heart,  and  he  will  do  what  is  just  and  right." 

"I  tell  you  that  he  is  ready  to  make  you  com- 
pensation for  your  going  away  hastily,  and  I  will 
do  a  good  deal  besides." 

"You  don't  understand  me,  Madame,  or  you 
don't  want  to  understand  me,  but  it  is  not  about 
money  I  was  speaking,  after  such  words  as  were 
said  to  me  in  the  drawing-room,  and  which  I 
never  thought  to  hear  said  to  me,  least  of  all  in 
your  house,  Madame  ;  and  I  know  right  well 
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that  if  such  words  had  been  unjustly  used  to  a 
poor  girl  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Lygon,  she  would 
never  have  rested  until  they  were  called  back, 
and  it  is  not  a  gentleman's  angry  voice  and 
black  looks  that  would  have  frighted  her." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  speak  of  Mrs. 
Lygon,  Henderson.  You  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  trouble  which  has  come  to  us  all  by  her 
visit  to  France,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  it  had 
not  happened." 

Henderson's  anger  suddenly  gave  way  to  a 
feeling  of  superiority,  which  it  became  impossi- 
ble for  her  not  to  manifest  by  a  smile  of  exceed- 
ing insolence. 

"  What  I  may  know  about  Mrs.  Lygon,  Ma- 
dame, and  what  I  may  not  know,  and  what  she 
may  have  thought  proper  to  tell  me  or  not  to 
tell  me,  is  not  the  business  now.  I  only  meant 
to  say  that  she  would  have  stood  by  a  servant 
that  had  stood  by  her,  and  would  have  saved 
her  from  the  disgrace  and  shame  of  being  turn- 
ed out  of  doors." 

"There  is  no  turning  out  of  doors,"  said  the 
humiliated  Bertha,  "  and  every  thing  is  done  to 
spare  your  feelings.  Of  course  you  would  not 
think  of  repeating  to  Silvain  the  angry  non- 
sense which  Mr.  Urquhart  told  you  to  repeat  to 
him,  and  you  will  be  able  to  show  him  the  proof 
that  you  were  well  thought  of  here.  If  you 
like,  you  can  say  that  you  left  of  your  own  ac- 
cord." 

It  was  not  in  the  Hendersonian  nature  to  ab- 
stain from  trampling  on  a  defeated  antagonist. 

"  Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  advice, 
Madame,  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  choose  to  say 
to  Silvain  what  I  choose  to  say  to  him.  It  is 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  have  secrets  be- 
tween one  another,  and  tell  one  another  the 
thing  that  is  not,  but  poor  persons  are  taught 
that  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh,  and  that  what 
concerns  one  concerns  the  other.  Humbly 
thanking  you  for  your  advice,  Madame,  I  don't 
intend  to  deceive  a  man  who  never  deceived 
me." 

Yet  in  this  speech,  Bertha — a  woman — heard 
but  a  woman's  taunt  and  a  woman's  ungovern- 
able tongue,  and  was  saved  by  instinct  from 
feeling  the  full  force  of  words  that  might  have 
shamed  her  to  the  soul. 

"Your  indignation  at  being  sent  away  makes 
you  very  angry,  Henderson,  but  you  ought  to 
feel  that  you  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
me.  I  have  always  treated  you  with  the  great- 
est kindness,  and  trusted  you." 

"Yes,  Madame,  and  you  have  trusted  me 
with  things  that  have  brought  me  to  this,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  ruin  me  with  poor  Sil- 
vain. It  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  when  a 
lady's  conduct  not  only  puts  herself  in  danger, 
but  destroys  people  about  her,  who  can't  help 
themselves.  I  don't  want  to  say  too  much, 
Madame,  for  I  pity  you  very  sincerely,  but  I 
can't  have  my  comfort  and  happiness  broken  to 
pieces  because  a  lady  that  I  live  with  chooses  to 
play  a  dangerous  game,  and  has  not  got  the  wis- 
dom to  play  it  properly." 


"  What  do  you  want  to  do,  Henderson — what 
do  you  want  me  to  do  ?"  said  Bertha,  quailing 

"I  don't  see  what  you  can  do,  Madame, 
though  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  was 
afraid  to  say  any  thing  to  my  husband — when 
he  had  no  proof  against  me." 

Bertha  gazed,  with  mixed  feelings  of  fear  and 
of  insulted  womanhood,  upon  the  inferior  who 
dared  address  such  words  to  her. 

"I  think  you  had  better  go  and  consult  with 
Mrs.  Lygon  before  you  take  any  step  at  all," 
said  Mrs.  Urquhart. 

"And  if  it  is  not  making  too  bold  to  ask, 
Madame,  what  would  you  like  me  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Lygon  ?  I  am  not  a  great  coward,  Madame,  but 
I  should  shiver  in  my  shoes  to  stand  up  before 
that  sweet  lady  and  tell  her  what  I  think,  or,  I 
may  say,  what  I  know. " 

"And  what  do  you  know,  Henderson?"  cried 
the  persecuted  Bertha,  recklessly. 

"At  least,  Madame,  I  know  this  much,  that 
one  lady  is  kindly  making  herself  the  scape-goat 
for  another  lady,  but  does  not  think  what  a 
wicked  burden  is  being  laid  upon  the  scape- 
goat's back,"  said  Henderson,  making,  in  her 
lofty  anger,  an  unusual  diversion  into  the  re- 
gions of  imagery. 

"My  sister  knows  her  own  business,"  said 
Bertha,  in  a  low  voice.  "All  I  say  is,  that  I 
think  you  had  better  consult  with  her  before 
doing  yourself  any  harm." 

The  word  was  not  well  chosen. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  doing  myself  any  harm," 
retorted  Henderson.  "  It  is  only  because  I  should 
wish  to  save  other  people  from  harm  that*  I  don't 
set  myself  right  in  two  minutes ;  but  if  Madame 
is  much  afraid  of  my  coining  to  harm  she  will, 
perhaps,  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me  with  her 
leave  to  go  and  speak  to  Mr.  Urquhart." 

"Henderson,"  said  poor  Bertha,  "Mrs.  Ly- 
gon likes  you  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  would 
take  you  to  England  with  her.  Why  should 
you  not  go  with  her,  and  Silvain  could  set  up 
a  shop  in  London,  where  he  would  be  sure  to 
succeed  ?" 

"Begging  your  pardon,  Madame,  that  will 
not  suit.  And  if  I  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
Mrs.  Lygon  (and  I  don't  say  that  it  wouldn't 
be  a  pride  and  an  honor  to  be  with  her),  if  her 
character  is  to  be  taken  away  in  France,  I  don't 
see  what  place  she  could  oifer  a  respectable  girl 
in  England." 

"Would  you  like  to  marry  Silvain,  and  I 
could  assist  you  from  time  to  time  with  money?" 
Such  was  Bertha's  next  piteous  proposal. 

"It  is  very  good,  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  in- 
exorable Henderson,  "for  a  lady  to  take  so 
much  thought  about  the  welfare  of  poor  people 
like  me  and  Silvain ;  but  if  it  is  all  the  same, 
we  should  prefer  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in 
our  own  way.  But  if  I  might  ask  a  favor  of 
Madame,  if  I  am  not  making  too  free — "  she 
added. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Henderson?"  asked 
Bertha,  eagerly. 

"It  is  not  so  much  for  me,  Madame,  as  for 
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yourself.  I  think  if  you  was  to  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Lygon,  and  tell  her  what  has  happened,  it 
might  be  a  good  thing." 

The  tone  in  which  the  last  words  were  said 
implied  so  much,  that  Mrs.  Urquhart  saw  that 
this  was  what  Henderson  intended  her  to  do. 

"Yes,  I  might  do  that,"  said  Bertha,  slowly. 
And  even  in  that  hour  of  trouble  she  instinct- 
ively cast  a  look  into  the  mirror  that  was  near- 
est to  her. 

"It  would  be  a  very  good  thing,"  said  Hen- 
derson. And  in  a  moment  she  darted  to  a 
basketed  flask  of  eau  de  Cologne  that  stood  on 
a  table,  moistened  her  mistress's  handkerchief, 
and  was  bathing  Mrs.  Urquhart's  forehead  and 
eyes  as  gently  and  sedulously  as  if  the  relations 
of  mistress  and  maid  had  been  of  the  most  kind- 
ly character. 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Lygon's  lodgings  ?"  said 
Bertha,  entirely  surrendering. 

' '  Quite  well,  Madame.  I  will  show  them  to 
you." 

"Yes,  but  I  must  not  be  missed.  In  the 
temper  in  which  Mr.  Urquhart — " 

"  I  understand,  Madame.  But  we  shall  not 
be  very  long — and — I  think  you  said  that  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  give  me  a  charac- 
ter." 

"Of  course  I  will." 

"Mr.  Urquhart  has  no  objection  to  that, 
Madame  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  I  have 
spoiled  you  a  little,  and  the  last  thing  he  said 
was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hard." 

"I  am  sure  he  is  very  kind,  Madame.  Well, 
Madame,  I  do  know  an  old  French  lady  who 
was  brought  up  in  England,  and  who  would 
like  to  have  an  English  girl  who  could  read  to 
her  and  remind  her  of  young  days,  and  1  think 
that  she  would  take  me.  But,  poor  thing,  she 
can  not  come  out  of  her  room  to  ask  about  my 
character.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  me  if 
Madame  would  have  the  condescension  to  visit 
her ;  and  if  I  am  to  turn  out  of  the  house  to- 
night, it  would  be  necessary  to  see  her  at  once. 
Mr.  Urquhart  would  have  no  objection  to  that?" 

The  tale  was  told  so  glibly,  that  Bertha  doubt- 
ed for  a  moment  whether  it  were  not  a  true  one. 
She  did  not  repeat  it  quite  so  glibly  to  Robert 
Urquhart,  but  told  it  quite  well  enough  to  satis- 
fy a  man  who  was  naturally  unsuspecting,  and 
who  at  this  moment  was  almost  resolutely  so — 
for  woman's  choicest  time  to  deceive  man  is 
when  he  is  generously  regretful  for  having  been 
harsh — and  in  half  an  hour  Bertha  was  follow- 
ing Henderson,  who,  some  distance  in  advance 
of  her  mistress,  led  the  way  to  the  lodging  of 
Mrs.  Lygon. 

"  I  expected  that,"  said  Ernest  Adair  to  him- 
self, as  he  observed  Henderson  moving  down 
upon  the  house  he  was  watching  from  a  window. 
"And  here  is  my  lady,  walking  as  fearlessly 
as  if  she  were  a  Sister  of  Chanty.  I  fear  that 
I  have  undervalued  her  intellects,  or  have  not 
pursued  the  best  method  of  developing  them. 
The  woman  who,  after  that  pleasant  scene  to- 


day, calmly  walks  off  to  see  the  other  woman, 
has  shown  either  marvelous  tact  or  unequaled 
courage,  and  I  had  not  credited  my  poor  Bertha 
with  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  either.  I 
am  truly  glad  that  I  determined  to  be  her  guard- 
ian angel — I  shall  conduct  her  to  a  better  des- 
tiny than  I  expected.  So,  the  old  lady  of  the 
house  has  no  lady  staying  there — no  lodger  in 
the  world,  never  let  lodgings — I  can  see  the 
lies,  though  I  can't  hear  them.  Quite  indig- 
nant, actually — her  departed  saint  of  a  husband 
left  her  quite  enough  to  live  upon  without  turn- 
ing lodging-letter  —  how  the  old  head  nods. 
But  the  advanced-guard  closes  with  the  enemy, 
wants  to  say  a  word,  enters,  and  the  door  closes 
— my  lady  looks  doubtful,  but  she  will  not  have 
to  wait  long — door  reopens,  and  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart is  received  with  a  kindly  smile — Madame 
is  up  stairs,  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  her, 
and  my  lady  enters — the  old  lady  stands  at  the 
door — I  wonder  why.  No,  I  see.  Because 
that  possibly  holy,  and  certainly  dirty,  priest  is 
coming  by.  To  be  sure ;  and  she  receives  his 
benediction,  and  smiles  thankfully — blessed  are 
they  that  tell  the  truth,  when  it  is  quite  con- 
venient, for  they  shall  be  allowed  to  lie  when  it 
is  not — did  he  mumble  that  beatitude  to  her  ? 
Now  then,  how  long  shall  I  give  the  amiable 
sisters  for  their  interview?" 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

IT  was  a  quiet,  neat  little  chamber  in  which 
Laura  received  her  sister.  The  single  window 
looked  upon  the  street,  but  creepers  had  been 
trained  upon  wires  that  were  drawn  from  the 
sill  to  the  eaves  of  the  two-storied  house,  and 
a  pleasant  light  came  through  the  green  leaves, 
and  a  pleasant  perfume  from  some  flowers  that 
showed  among  them. 

"I  had  expected  you  sooner,  dear  Bertha; 
but  I  suppose  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to 
escape.  Did  you  come  alone?"  said  Laura, 
embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Lygon  had  been  writing,  and  several 
sheets  covered  with  manuscript  lay  upon  the 
table.  As  she  put  them  together,  Bertha  sud- 
denly turned  away  her  eyes,  as  if  some  recol- 
lection had  come  upon  her.  Mrs.  Lygon  mis- 
conceived the  action. 

"These  are  scarcely  secrets,  dear,  and  you 
know  them." 

"  I  wish  I  did  not,"  said  Bertha,  seating  her- 
self. 

It  was  a  childish  exclamation,  and  produced 
only  a  look  of  calm  pity  from  her  sister,  who, 
having  placed  her  writing  in  a  drawer  near  her, 
sat  down  opposite  to  Bertha. 

' '  Have  you  any  news  to  tell  me  ?"  asked 
Laura. 

A  simple  question,  to  elicit  such  an  answer 
as  Bertha  might  have  given.  But,  in  truth,  she 
had  come  with  the  hope  that,  though  at  the 
bidding  of  Henderson,  she  would  be  compelled 
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to  tell  her  sister  of  the  girl's  discharge,  and  per- 
haps of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  scene  that  had 
led  to  it,  the  more  terrible  revelation  might  be 
spared.  If  any  sort  of  a  peace  should  be  made 
with  Henderson,  and  if  Laura  should  be  induced 
to  leave  France,  Bertha  would  have  temporized 
to  her  heart's  content. 

"Yes,"  said  Bertha,  "two  or  three  things 
have  happened,  but  I  hoped  that  you  would 
take  my  advice,  and  go  home." 

"Your  advice,  dear?" 

' '  Yes,  I  wrote  to  you  to  go  home.  You  had 
my  note  in  the  garden,  I  know,  for  Henderson 
told  me  that  she  had  delivered  it  into  your 
hand." 

"My  dear  Bertha,  you  need  not  be  energetic 
on  such  a  matter.  Of  course  I  had  your  note, 
and  I  have  not  gone  home." 

"It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  be  calm,  but  if 
you  had  to  go  through  the  scenes  that  I  expe- 
rience you  would  not  be  quite  so  composed. 
Are  you  going  to  stay  here  ?" 

"That  may  depend  upon  what  you  have  to 
tell  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  it  should, "  replied  Ber- 
tha, "  because  what  I  have  to  tell  you  does  not 
concern  yourself,  but  me." 

"And  I  came  to  France  on  my  own  con- 
cerns, not  yours." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  reproach  me  with  that, 
I  wish  that  I  had  not  come  to  you,"  said  Ber- 
tha. "  It  is  too  much  that  I  should  be  attacked 
on  all  sides  in  the  way  I  am." 

"Berth a, "said  her  sister,  calmly,  "if  you  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  I  left  the 
house  of  your  husband,  and  yet  think  that  this 
is  a  tone  which  you  ought  to  use  to  me,  I  too, 
shall  be  compelled  to  wish  you  had  not  come. 
But  do  not  cry,  dear.  I  know  your  nature,  and 
I  do  not  reproach  you  that  while  you  think  no- 
thing of  the  sacrifices  others  make  for  you — sac- 
rifices you  can  scarcely  understand,  Bertha,  the 
smallest  affliction  to  yourself  makes  you  petu- 
lant. You  are  my  sister,  and  I  am  true  to  you 
in  spite  of  all.  Now  tell  me  your  news." 

"  Well,  Robert  has  taken  a  strong  dislike  to 
Henderson." 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  that.  Of  course  he 
thinks  that  she  was  party  to  my  returning  to 
the  house,  and  even  if  he  thinks  that  she  was 
not  to  blame,  a  man  does  not  like  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  who  reminds  him  that  he  has 
been  deceived.  We  must  not  let  her  suffer. " 

"  That  is  what  I  told  her ;  and  I  said  that  I 
thought  you  would  take  her  to  England  with 
you." 

"  You  must  make  no  engagements  for  me. 
I  know  not  what  my  course  may  be,  but  we  can 
do  something  for  her." 

"It  must  be  done  soon,  for  Robert  insists  on 
her  leaving." 

"  When  did  he  tell  you  so?" 

"To-day,"  said  Bertha. 

"Then  it  is  Henderson's  affairs  that  have 
brought  you,  not  mine  or  your  own ;  and  yet 
you  knew  that  I  was  here,  Bertha." 


"What  good  could  I  do  by  coming?"  replied 
Bertha ;  "  and  then  I  was  afraid  of  exciting  Rob- 
ert's suspicions,  after  what  had  happened.  But 
what  can  be  done  for  Henderson  ?"  she  persist- 
ed, anxious  to  evade  any  closer  inquiry. 

"  You  must  try  and  find  her  another  place." 

"But  there  is  no  time.  Robert  is  so  re- 
solved on  her  leaving,  and  she  is  naturally  un- 
happy about  it." 

"But  he  does  not  wish  to  discharge  her  at  a 
moment's  notice — surely  we  have  much  more 
pressing  matters  to  consider  than  what  is  to  be 
done  with  Henderson." 

"Yes;  but  you  don't  know  her,"  said  Ber- 
tha, reddening.  "  She  is  afraid  for  her  char- 
acter, and  something  must  be  done." 

"She  brought  you  here,  did  she  not?"  said 
Mrs.  Lygon. 

"Ye's."       « 

"Henderson!"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  opening  the 
door  quickly. 

The  girl  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  stair 
leading  up  to  the  room.  Laura  might  have 
been  excused  for  supposing  that  Henderson  had 
been  pursuing  her  trade  of  listener,  but  even 
Tasso's  Erminia  could  hardly  have  "precipi- 
tated" from  the  door  to  the  spot  which  Hender- 
son occupied. 

"I  am  here,  m'm,"  said  the  girl,  springing 
up.  "You  might  think,  m'm,"  she  hastened 
to  say,  "that  I  was  listening  at  the  door,  but 
far  from  that,  m'm,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  was 
determined  that  nobody  else  should  listen." 

' '  I  did  not  suspect  you,  Henderson, "  replied 
Mrs.  Lygon,  quietly.  "Come  in.  We  were 
speaking  of  you.  Mrs.  Urquhart  tells  me," 
said  Laura,  resuming  her  seat,  "that  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart does  not  wish  you  to  continue  in  his 
service." 

Henderson  darted  a  quick  glance  at  her  mis- 
tress. 

"Those  are  the  quiet  words  in  which  ladies 
put  things,  m'm.  Mr.  Urquhart  has  turned  me 
out  of  his  house." 

"  No,  no,  not  that,"  said  Bertha. 

"I  am  ordered  to  be  out  of  the  house  to- 
night, m'm,"  said  Henderson,  addressing  Laura, 
"which  is  one  and  the  same  thing." 

"I  did  not  understand  you,  Bertha,  to  say 
that  the  discharge  was  so  immediate." 

"I  said  there  was  no  time  to  lose,"  stam- 
mered Bertha. 

Mrs.  Lygon  looked  at  her  even  more  pierc- 
ingly than  Henderson  had  done. 

"  Did  Mr.  Urquhart  himself  order  you  away  ?" 
Laura  said,  turning  to  the  girl. 

"Yes,  m'm,"  she  replied,  compressing  her  lips. 

"When?" 

"This  morning,  I  told  you,"  interposed  Ber- 
tha. 

"As  soon  as  M.  Adair  had  left  the  house," 
added  Henderson. 

Laura  started,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  gazed 
on  Bertha  without  speaking.  A  pause,  and  then 
a  thought  sent  the  blood  to  Mrs.  Lygon's  face, 
and  it  was  almost  breathlessly  that  she  asked, 
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"Whom  did  M.  Adair  see ?" 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urquhart,  m'm." 

Once  more,  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  and  as 
motionless,  Laura  sat  gazing  intently  upon  Ber- 
tha. 

Neither  spoke,  but  Bertha  made  convulsive 
movements  with  her  hands,  and  gave  other  evi- 
dence that  she  was  fearfully  ill  at  ease. 

Laura  continued  to  gaze  upon  her  sister. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  latter  were  averted,  and  it 
needed  a  subtler  interpreter  than  the  girl  to  say 
what  was  denoted  by  that  rigid  expression  on 
Mrs.  Lygon's  beautiful  features. 

Henderson  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"I  know  I  ought  not  to  speak  until  I  am 
spoken  to,  m'm,"  she  said ;  "but  those  who  are 
at  all  ought  to  be  trusted  altogether,  and  though 
I  ought  not  to  give  my  opinion,"  she  added 
(again  using  the  curious  plea  by  which  the  in- 
ferior classes  conceive  that  they  have  excused 
themselves  for  doing  wrong — the  avowal  of  a 
full  knowledge  that  they  know  they  are  not  do- 
ing right),  "between  two  ladies  who  are  sisters 
there  ought  to  be  no  secrets." 

"Henderson,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  suddenly 
arousing,  "it  is  not  for  you  to  say  any  thing  to 
me  which  your  mistress  has  not  ordered  you  to 
say.  Remember  that." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  m'm,  a  hundred  times, 
and  a  thousand  at  the  back  of  that,  if  needful, 
what  you  say  is  quite  right,  and  it  is  a  liberty  in 
me  to  say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  But 
Mrs.  Urquhart  is  not  my  mistress  now,  being, 
as  I  am,  dMfcarged — " 

"  Mrs.  Urquhart  is  my  sister,  Henderson," 
said  Mrs.  Lygon,  firmly. 

"Then  let  her  behave  as  a  sister,"  burst  out 
Henderson,  breaking  through  all  propriety,  and 
forgetting  even  her  respect  for  Mrs.  Lygon,  in 
the  resolve  to  make  a  revelation.  "Things 
have  happened  in  our  house  which  you  ought  to 
know,  m'm,  and  out  of  it  also." 

Mrs.  Lygon  rose  and  pointed  to  the  door, 
but  the  gesture  had  not  its  effect. 

"And  I  could  run  out  at  that  door,  and  hide 
my  head,  m'm,  for  presuming  to  speak  in  such 
a  way,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  speak,  and  I  will. 
M.  Adair  has  been  in  prison,  m'm,  and  master 
found  Mrs.  Urquhart  in  the  prison  too,  and  how 
they  have  worked  upon  master  I  don't  know ; 
but  if  you'll  take  my  opinion,  the  lady  that  left 
our  house  because  she  was  too  proud  to  say  that 
she  had  a  right  to  stay  in  it,  that  lady  has  been 
given  up  to  save  her  sister,  who  won't  even  tell 
her  the  truth." 

"  If  we  are  ever  to  speak  again  in  this  world, 
Henderson,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  when  the  impet- 
uous rush  of  words  ceased,  and  the  girl  stood 
with  swelling  nostril,  yet  with  eyes  ready  to  run 
over  with  tears,  "you  will  instantly  ask  pardon 
of  Mrs.  Urquhart,  and  of  myself,  for  your  hav- 
ing dared  to  speak  as  you  have  done." 

Down,  actually  on  her  knees,  fell  once  more 
the  excitable  Henderson,  and"  poured  out  apolo- 
gy, thick  and  fast,  but  (with  the  pertinacity  of 
her  nature)  interwoven  and  interlaced  with  her 


petition  for  forgiveness,  reiterations  of  the  story 
she  had  been  telling  so  volubly.  There  was  no 
escaping  from  her  assurances  that  Mrs.  Lygon 
had  been  wronged,  or  from  her  prayers  to  be 
pardoned  for  having  revealed  the  wrong;  and 
in  the  most  effectual  way  she  forced  her  narra- 
tive, over  and  over  again,  upon  the  ears  of  her 
to  whom  she  seemed  to  be  suing  for  grace. 
And  when  she  was  almost  silenced,  Laura  knew 
far  more  than  had  passed  the  lips  of  the  girl. 

"Go  down  stairs,"  said  Laura,  still  preserv- 
ing her  calmness. 

"This  moment,  m'm,"  said  Henderson,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet;  "and  now,  m'm,  never  heed 
me,  or  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me  and  mine, 
for  that's  of  no  account  now.  Do  justice  to  your- 
self, m'm,  for  the  dear  love  of  those  who  are  left 
behind  you  in  England — do  that,  m'm,"  cried 
the  girl,  tearing  open  the  door,  and  rather 
plunging  from  the  room  than  leaving  it. 

Mrs.  Lygon  secured  the  door. 

"Now,  Bertha,  the  truth?" 

"  Oh,  don't  torment  me — don't,  don't,"  said 
the  miserable  Bertha,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
writhing  on  her  chair. 

"Have  done  with  that  folly,"  returned  her 
sister,  almost  sternly.  "It  will  not  avail  you 
here  to-day.  Tell  me  what  you  have  done,  or 
permitted  to  be  done,  with  my  name  and  fame." 

"  I  can  not  tell  you ;  you  have  heard  from  her. 
Robert  believes  that  you  are  not — not  good." 

"He  believed  that  when  he  took  my  hand 
from  yours,  and  I,  your  sister,  from  sisterly  love 
bore  that  we  should  change  places,  that  I  should 
be  led  away  from  you  for  fear  I  should  dishonor 
you  by  my  touch.  I  bore  that — and  now  I  would 
know  how  you  have  repaid  me." 

"What  could  I  do?" 

"  I  ask  you  what  you  have  done  ?  Did  yon 
go  to  the  prison  and  meet  this  man?" 

"Yes."   ' 

"Why?" 

"  He  sent  for  me,"  gasped  Bertha ;  "  at  least 
I  thought  it  was  better  that  I  should  go." 

"  Better  than  what  ?" 

"Better  than  you." 

"He  sent  for  me,  then?  Ah!  I  can  have 
the  truth  by  a  word  to  her ;  but  do  not  you  hu- 
miliate yourself  any  more.  But  I  will  have  the 
truth." 

"Yes,  he  sent  for  you,  and  I  went,  and  Rob- 
ert found  me  there." 

"  And  you  had  to  give  a  reason  for  being  in 
that  man's  company  in  a  prison,  and  you  said — " 

Bertha  was  silent,  but  weeping  hysterically. 

Her  sister  took  her  hands  from  her  face  as 
one  might  deal  with  a  rebellious  child. 

"And  you  said —  If  you  do  not  answer  I 
will  have  him  fetched." 

"I  said  nothing,"  sobbed  Bertha,  in  her  sis- 
ter's grasp.  "I  had  no  words  and  no,  voice. 
But  he  spoke.  Was  it  my  fault  that  he  said 
what  he  did?" 

"  Your  fault !     What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  That  I  had  come  to  beg  him  not  to  injure  a 
certain  person." 
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"He  made  no  such  weak,  foolish  speech; 
and  if  he  had  made  it,  Robert  would  have  given 
him  the  lie.  He  said  that  you  had  come  to  beg 
safety  for  me — me — he  named  me  ?" 

"Could  I  prevent  it?" 

"Am  I  accusing  you?  And  you  listened, 
and  confirmed  his  falsehood  by  your  silence  ?" 

"It  was  not  quite  a  falsehood." 

"Bertha!" 

"  I  had  been  begging  him  on  my  knees  not 
to  do  any  thing  at  all.  I  had  told  him  that  we 
were  trying  to  get  the  money  for  him,  and  that 
we  should  do  so  very  soon,  and  I  was  imploring 
him  not  to  ruin  us  both  ;  this  was  when  Robert 
came  in." 

"There  is  no  quarrel  between  you  and  Rob- 
ert ;  I  could  see  that  by  a  glance  at  your  face. 
The  shame — the  guilt — has  been  transferred  to 
me.  Do  not  dare  to  deny  it — let  me  know  all 
— give  me  a  chance  for  my  life,  Bertha." 

"Do  not  speak  so.  Oh !  why  did  you  not  go 
to  England  ?"  said  Bertha,  crying  bitterly. 

"I  will  go  to  England,"  replied  Mrs.  Lygon, 
in  a  strange  tone,  "  only  I  must  know  exactly 
how  I  stand  with  friends  and  enemies.  Per- 
haps I  will  go  to-night." 

"Oh,  do— do!" 

"Then  there  is  a  reason  why  I  should  go  at 
once — escape." 

"Yes — at  least  there  may  be — I  do  not  know 
what  Robert  will  do.  He  may  send  for — " 

"Do  not  you,  mention  that  name,"  replied 
Laura.  "Tell  me  what  passed  between  your 
husband  and  that  man." 

"  He  is  a  bad  man,  a  very  cruel  man — " 

"I  know  what  he  is ;  say  what  he  did." 

"  He  had  a  book  of  letters." 

"Letters !"  gasped  Mrs.  Lygon,  her  face  once 
more  becoming  ashy  white. 

"And  he  gave  them  to  Robert  to  read.  Oh, 
do  not  look  so  dreadfully!" 

"Never  mind  my  looks,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon, 
with  a  distorting  smile.  "  So  he  gave  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart  a  book  of  letters  ?" 

"A  book,  yes,"  said  Bertha.  "You  have 
seen  the  book,  then  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  it — yes,  I  have  seen  it,"  repeat- 
ed Mrs.  Lygon,  slowly,  and  gazing  intently  into 
the  eyes  of  her  sister.  "And  you  saw  Robert 
read  it?" 

"  He  read  every  word." 

"Then  he  said — what?  Do  not  fear  to  tell 
me  exactly." 

' '  He  called  me  to  him  and  showed  me  some 
of  the — the  letters." 

"And  you  read  them?" 

"A  few  words  here  and  there,  only,  Laura." 

"  And  you  said — what  did  you  say  for  your 
sister,  Bertha?" 

"  What  could  I  say,  with  those  letters  before 
my  eye%s  ?" 

"True — very  true — what  could  you  say  with 
those  letters  before  your  eyes,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Lygon,  slowly.  "  What  could  be  said  ?  There 
was  no  one  to  dash  the  book  on  the  ground,  and 
cry  out  that  wickedness  was  at  work,  and  that 


God  was  just — no  one  to  speak  for  me,  and  to 
demand  that  I  should  be  heard  before  I  was 
judged.  A  sister  was  there,  but  there  was  no 
one  to  do  this." 

"  Oh,  Laura,  Laura !  remember  who  was  in 
the  room." 

"Yes,  Ernest  Adair  was  there;  and  Robert 
Urquhart  was  there.  And  I  will  tell  you  who 
else  was  there:  a  wife,  who,  if  her  husband  had 
laid  his  strong  hand  upon  Ernest  Adair,  and 
had  sworn  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  known  all — a  wife  was  there, 
who  even  now  keeps  a  place  in  her  heart  for 
that  villain,  and  would  have  tried  to  stay  her  hus- 
band's hand  at  the  price  of  her  sister's  honor." 

"It  is  false  that  I  care  for  Ernest  Adair," 
said  Bertha,  terrified,  and  crying. 

"It  is  true,"  replied  her  sister ;  "I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that.  You  were  wearied 
with  his  importunities  and  frightened  at  his 
menaces,  and  you  would  gladly  have  been  sep- 
arated from  him  by  some  shift,  some  accident. 
But  the  moment  that  you  found  this  could  only 
be  done  with  peril  to  him,  old,  evil  feelings  came 
back,  and  you  would  have  saved  him." 

Bertha  flushed  angrily  under  these  words,  and 
angrily  she  replied : 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  speak  to  me  thus.  You 
had  better  think  of  your  own  position,  and  es- 
cape to  England  as  soon  as  you  can.  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart intends  to  write  to  Mr.  Lygon  to-night, 
and  you  know  best  whether  you  wish  to  meet 
him." 

"Was  this  what  you  came  to  ••me,  Ber- 
tha?" said  Mrs.  Lygon,  calmly.  "I  heard  no- 
thing of  this  from  you  until  that  girl  had  been 
with  us." 

"It  is  not  pleasant  to  tell  such  things,  but  I 
have  told  you  now. " 

"  It  is  not  pleasant.  No,  you  are  quite  right, 
Bertha.  Let  us  speak  of  something  else.  Let 
us  speak  of  your  position." 

"Leave  me  alone.  I  must  manage  for  my- 
self, as  I  have  done  before,  and  as  I  suppose  I 
can  do  again." 

"You  wish  for  no  further  assistance  from 
me?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  assistance  I  have  had. 
You  have  made  every  day  a  terror  to  me,  and  I 
have  wished  myself  dead  a  thousand  times." 

' '  You  may  have  to  wish  it  again,  poor  child, 
before  all  is  over.  Do  you  suppose  that  such 
men  as  your  husband  and  —  Mr.  Lygon  —  are 
likely  to  leave  this  terrible  story  where  it  is? 
Do  you  think  that  Ernest  Adair  will  not  sac- 
rifice you  when  he  is  pressed,  and  the  time 
comes  ?" 

"No,  he  will  not,"  said  Bertha,  promptly. 
"I  am  not  defending  him — " 

"Yes,  defend  him  ;  why  not?  You  have  al- 
ready saved  his  life — will  you  shrink  from  doing 
him  a  smaller  service?  Why  should  you  not 
defend  him?  he  will  need  defenders  soon." 

"Then  you  are  going  to  persevere  in  your 
plans,"  said  Bertha.  "I  think  that  it  is  very 
wicked  and  very  unwomanly,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
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that  has  taken  place,  you  are  not  justified  in 
such  revenge." 

"  Revenge !  How  little  do  you  know  of  me. 
But  I  must  not  talk  with  you  upon  this.  Even 
now,  while  you  are  almost  hating  me  in  your 
heart,  you  need  my  help.  What  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  Henderson  ?  She  is  not  your  sister 
— she  has  no  pity  for  your  weakness  and  folly, 
and  she  does  not  recollect  being  one  of  two  chil- 
dren walking  about  a  great  garden  with  their 
arms  round  one  another's  neck,  and  talking  in- 
nocently of  love  and  marriage,  but  vowing  to 
one  another  never  to  be  separated — she  is  en- 
raged with  you,  and,  at  all  events,  she  has  her 
own  battle  to  fight." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

"You  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  the 
worst  of  my  situation,"  said  Bertha. 

"Indeed,  I  do  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Lygon, 
"but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  under- 
stand it.  You  have  taken  Henderson  into  your 
confidence,  and  she  will  betray  it  to-night." 

"Yes,"  said  Bertha,  almost  spitefully,  "she 
is  an  enemy  to  me ;  but  she  has  become  won- 
derfully attached  to  you."  « 

"And  you  are  angry  with  me  for  that,  and 
yet,  Bertha,  you  wish  me  to  intercede  with  your 


servant  for  you.  No,  do  not  answer;  do  you 
think  that  I  would  willingly  humiliate  you? 
Do  you  refuse  to  let  me  speak  to  her?" 

"Refuse — no,"  replied  Mrs.  Urquhart,  sul- 
lenly. 

Mrs.  Lygon  again  summoned  the  girl,  who 
came  with  her  customary  alacrity,  but  whose 
eyes  gave  testimony  that  she  had  been  crying, 
as  she  did  every  thing  else,  with  all  her  might. 

" Henderson,"  said  Laura,  "I  believe  that 
you  consider  me  your  friend." 

"Indeed  and  indeed  I  do,  m'm,  if  you  are 
good  enough  to  let  me  call  you  so,"  replied 
Henderson. 

"Are  you  willing  to  be  guided  by  my  ad- 
vice?" 

"Would  you  please  to  put  it  in  the  way  of 
orders,  m'm  ?  It  would  be  much  more  becom- 
ing in  me  to  take  your  orders." 

"I  have  no  right  to  give  you  any  orders. 
But  if  you  are  disposed  to  follow  out  my  wishes, 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  are." 

"  Indeed  I  will,  m'm.  And  if  I  don't  I  give 
you  leave  to  think  me  all  that  I  know  you  was 
told  to  think  me,  and  I  can't  say  worse  than 
that,  m'm." 

"Then  leave  Mr.  Urquhart's  house,  without 
any  rebellious  behavior.  Do  not  use  a  single 
disrespectful  word  to  any  one.  Get  yourself  a 
quiet  and  decent  lodging  in  Versailles,  where 
you  may  easily  be  found  at  need,  for  I  think 
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that  you  will  be  needed  to  assist  in  a  good  work. 
Remember  that  you  will  be  unfit  for  such  work, 
your  word  will  not  be  taken,  and  your  services 
will  not  be  asked,  if  you  now  do  any  thing 
wrong  or  hasty." 

"I  hope  I  understand  you,  m'm.  Will  the 
work  be  for  you?" 

"Yes." 

"I  will  do  every  thing,  m'm,  exactly  as  you 
order  me.  And  I  am  sure  you  would  like  me 
to  ask  Madame's  pardon  for  any  thing  I  said  to 
her,  when  I  was  naturally  put  out,  as  I  certain- 
ly was,  m'm,  about  being  ordered  out  of  the 
house.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Madame,  and  hum- 
bly— I  do,  indeed." 

"Very  well,"  said  Bertha,  much  relieved, 
yet  unwilling  to  own  her  obligation,  "no  more 
need  be  said  upon  a  disagreeable  subject." 

At  a  signal  from  Mrs.  Lygon,  Henderson 
again  withdrew. 

"You  are  secured  from  that  danger  for  the 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  calmly,  "  but  the  great- 
er danger  is  behind,  and  against  that  I  can  do 
nothing  to  protect  you — now.  Heaven  help 
you,  my  poor  Bertha!" 

"  Why  do  you  delight  in  terrifying  me,  I  ask 
you  ?"  replied  Bertha.  "  Unless  you  have  irri- 
tated him  beyond  all  bearing,  he  will  do  no  more 
than  he  has  done  before,  and  I  must  try  to  meet 
his  demands.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  you 
came  over  at  all,  but  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  go  back  again,  and  keep  out  of  the  way 
until  the  storm  has  blown  over." 

"That  is  your  advice  to  me?" 

"Certainly  it  is,  and  the  sooner  you  return 
to  England  the  better.  And  now  I  must  hurry 
home  again,  for  fear  of  some  fresh  unpleasant- 
ness. Good-by,  Laura.  You  know  that  I  should 
much  like  to  hear  of  you,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  do  for  you  to  write  to  our  house,  so  I  must 
trust  to  hear  of  you  in  some  other  way.  Good-by." 

And  the  kiss  which  Bertha  gave  her  sister 
was  scarcely  warmer  than  her  words.  She 
gave  it,  and  turned  to  go,  taking  special  heed 
to  her  drapery,  lest  it  might  be  damaged  in  the 
narrow  stair  that  led  from  her  sister's  room. 

But  Laura's  heart  could  not  brook  that  part- 
ing, and  as  Bertha  was  taking  careful  hold  of 
her  dress,  preparatory  to  descending,  Laura 
sprang  forward,  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  There,  go.now,  Bertha.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  shall  ever  meet  again.  God  bless  you ! " 

Mrs.  Urquhart  murmured  some  almost  unin- 
telligible words,  settled  her  bonnet,  which  had 
been  Somewhat  disarranged  by  Laura's  vehe- 
mence, and  she  went  down. 

Henderson  was  waiting  below,  and  opened 
the  door  for  her  mistress.  Bertha  passed  out 
into  the  street,  and  the  next  moment  encount- 
ered Ernest  Aclair,  who  had  descended  from  his 
post  of  watchfulness,  in  order  to  await  her  re- 
appearance. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  raised  his  hat,  and 
smiled,  as  approving  what  she  had  been  doing. 
Mrs.  Urquhart  passed  on  without  returning  his 


salute ;  but  Henderson,  following,  gave  him  a 
look  of  undisguised  hatred. 

"Your  prospects  are  improving,  Matilda, "he 
said,  carelessly. 

"  Not  when  I  am  looking  upon  a  wretch,"  re- 
plied the  undaunted  Henderson,  promptly. 

"You  may  apply  to  me  for  a  character,  if 
you  like,"  responded  Adair. 

We  must  not  set  down  mention  of  the  quar- 
ter where  the  lady's-maid  energetically  declared 
that  she  would  prefer  to  obtain  a  testimonial. 
She  then  hastened  on  after  Bertha. 

M.  Adair  entered  the  house,  at  once  inform- 
ed its  mistress  that  he  was  sent  on  by  the  lady 
who  had  gone  out,  mounted  the  stair,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Laura's  apartment. 

Supposing  that  Henderson  had  returned, 
Mrs.  Lygon  made  the  usual  answer  to  a  knock, 
and  Ernest  Adair  presented  himself. 

"  I  am  the  most  unwelcome  visitor  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon could  receive,"  he  said;  "  but  my  visit  is 
necessary." 

Without  a  word,  Laura  rose,  collected  the 
papers  she  had  laid  aside  on  Bertha's  entrance, 
and  placed  them  in  her  pocket,  then  put  on  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  deigning  no  notice  of  the 
intruder,  left  the  house.  With  all  his  effront- 
ery, Adair  was  abashed  for  the  instant,  and  had 
not  ev«n  presence  of  mind  to  examine  the  room, 
as  he  would  otherwise  assuredly  have  done,  in 
search  of  any  thing  that  might  be  turned  to  his 
own  account.  But  he  followed  Laura  into  the 
street,  and,  rapidly  recovering  his  self-command, 
once  more  addressed  her. 

"Action  of  this  kind  is  childish,  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon, under  the  circumstances.  You  do  not 
suppose  that  I  shall  be  turned  from  my  purpose 
of  speaking  to  you  by  any  assumption  of  dis- 
pleasure on  your  part.  How  far  do  you  wish 
me  to  follow  you  before  you  accord  me  five 
minutes  of  attention  ?  There,  it  is  as  idle  to 
look  up  and  down  for  a  gendarme — you  will  see 
none  in  this  secluded  part  of  the  town,  or  if  one 
should  appear,  he  will  not  interfere  with  me. 
Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  listen  to  me." 

Laura  stood  still,  and  made  no  reply. 

"Your  sister  has  been  with  you,  and  has  ap- 
prised you  of  what  has  occurred  at  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart's.  If  she  had  not  come,  I  should  have 
felt  it  only  justice  to  you  to  have  given  you  that 
information,  in  order  to  enable,  you  to  provide 
for  your  own  safety." 

"Justice!"  Mrs.  Lygon  repeated,  scornfully. 

"You  are  right,  the  word  was  ill-chosen — I 
should  have  said  kindness,  for  your  own  con- 
duct would  have  made  it  perfectly  just  in  me  to 
have  left  you  to  discover  what  had  occurred  by 
your  meeting  the  consequences.  In  spite  of  all 
that  you  had  done,  or  intended  to  do,  however, 
I  had  not  designed  to  strike ;  but  I  had  no  al- 
ternative." 

Mrs.  Lygon  still  listened  in  silence. 

"  The  treachery  of  your  friend  and  agent, 
M.  Silvain,  with  whom  I  have  a  long  account 
to  settle,  sent  me  to  a  place  at  which  I  request- 
ed your  attendance ;  but  as  it  pleased  other  per- 
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sons  to  disobey  my  orders,  and  as  your  sister 
was  discovered  by  her  husband  kneeling  at  my 
feet,  there  was  no  means  of  saving  her  but  one." 

"I  received  no  message  from  you." 

"'I  am  aware  of  it,  and  you  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  exonerated  from  blame  for  what  has  hap- 
pened, an  additional  reason  why  I  am  still  will- 
ing to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  for  you." 

' '  You  can  do  nothing." 

"It  may  be  so;  or  you  may  believe  that  I 
will  do  nothing,  and  your  own  conscience  tells 
you  that  you  have  deserved  nothing  at  my 
hands." 

"  I  can  not  understand  you ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  talk.  You  have  completed  your  wickedness, 
and  can  injure  me  no  more." 

"I  have  said  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
strike." 

"  No  matter — it  is  done.  You  were  stronger 
than  I  was,  this  morning ;  now  I  am  stronger 
than  you.  You  can  not  make  my  position  worse 
than  it  is." 

"And  you  would  imply  that  you  can  do  much 
in  the  way  of  revenge  ?  I  doubt  not  that  you 
will  attempt  it." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  revenge.  Some 
fearful  day  the  judgment  of  God  will  certainly 
overtake  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  I  understand  that  pious  form  of  words,  and 
also  that  you  would  gladly  be  the  humble  in- 
strument in  bringing  an  enemy  to  destruction." 

"  Ernest  Adair,  you  said  just  now  that  you 
had  acted  in  order  to  save  my  sister.  If  there 
is  any  lingering  goodness  in  your  nature,  any 
spark  of  regard  for  her,  you  will  make  those 
words  good.  You  have  ruined  my  reputation 
in  order  to  preserve  hers — you  will  be  content 
with  that  cruelty,  and  for  the  future  you  will 
spare  her." 

Adair  looked  at  his  victim  long  and  silently. 
At  length  he  said : 

"  You  are  a  brave  woman.  I  would  say  a 
good  woman,  but  that  you  would  despise  such  a 
tribute  from  me.  But  you  are  good  and  you 
are  brave,  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  deadly  af- 
fliction that  ever  came  upon  a  wife  and  a  moth- 
er, you  have  a  thought  for  another,  for  the  very 
person  who  has  brought  you  into  your  sorrow." 

"  Have  I  your  promise  to  cease  all  persecu- 
tion of  my  sister  from  this  moment?" 

"If  I  give  it,  you  will  forgive  what  I  have 
done  to  you?" 

"No;  I  will  never  forgive  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon.  "Never!"  she  added.  "But  if  you 
will  now  leave  her  unmolested,  I  will  try  to  act 
as  if  I  had  forgiven." 

"Truthfulness,  even  in  misery,"  replied  Adair, 
with  something  of  admiration.  "  Let  me  strive 
to  imitate  it,  and  say  frankly  that  I  am  grieved 
that  I  can  not  give  the  promise." 

' '  What !  you  will  persecute  her  still  ?" 

"  I  can  not  allow  you  to  achieve,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  defeat  and  ruin,  the  object  which  you 
came  over  to  accomplish  so  triumphantly.  Not 
that  I  have  any  false  pride,  or  desire  for  mere 
victory.  I  have  my  eye  only  upon  my  own  in- 


terests, and  these  will  not  suffer  me  to  alter  the 
course  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued." 

"  She  can  do  nothing  more  for  you  now," 
pleaded  Mrs.  Lygon.  ' '  You  had  already  driven 
her  nearly  to  distraction,  and  now  that  you  have 
aroused  her  husband's  suspicions,  she  will  not 
dare  to  run  any  further  risk.  Will  you  not  de- 
sist from  useless  torture  ?" 

"I  know  not  why  I  should  enter  into  expla- 
nations with  you,"  said  Adair,  "  but  I  seem  com- 
pelled to  tell  you  that  I  think — let  me  say  that 
I  hope — you  mistake  your  sister's  position.  She 
is  now  so  thoroughly  reinstated  in  the  good  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Urquhart,  so  taken  anew  to  his  heart, 
as  it  were,  that  he  will  be  eager  to  show  her 
every  indulgence.  His  liberality,  which  had 
been  somewhat  restricted,  I  really  can  not  tell 
why,  will  break  out  again,  and — I  speak  very 
coarsely,  but  I  prefer  not  to  annoy  you  by  a  kind 
of  diction  which  you  detest — Mrs.  Urquhart  will 
be  able  to  help  me  more  largely  than  hereto- 
fore." 

"There  is  no  answering  such  cold-blooded 
wickedness,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  might,  of  course,  stop  this  flow  of  ad- 
vantage to  me,"  said  Adair,  ' '  but  there  is  no 
one  else  in  the  world  that  can,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  of  your  inaction." 

"I!"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  glancing  at  him  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  forgive  the  scorn  in  that  look,"  he  replied, 
"  for  the  sake  of  the  assurance  it  gives  me  that, 
however  you  may  seek  to  revenge  yourself,  you 
will  abstain  from  any  vengeance  that  may  com- 
promise your  sister.  Let  me  add  another  word. 
I  believe  that  I  have,  by  my  frankness  in  avow- 
ing that  I  still  intend  to  obtain  money  from  your 
sister,  exposed  myself  to  whatever  danger  your 
hatred  may  bring  upon  me." 

"Leave  Bertha  in  peace,  and  I — no,  it  would 
be  false  to  say  I  could  forgive  you,  but  I  will 
never  seek  to  injure  you." 

"If  I  do  not  make  that  promise,  you  will  do 
your  utmost  against  me." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"  You  are  a  determined  person,  and  you  have 
great  power  of  self-assistance.  That  consider- 
ation, if  there  had  been  no  other,  would  have 
been  enough  to  justify  me  in  preferring  to  sac- 
rifice one  who  can  do  so  much  for  herself,  and 
to  save  one  who  is  so  utterly  helpless.  You 
have  made  two  distinct  attempts  upon  my  life." 

"Your  life!  I!  Are  you  mad,  Ernest 
Adair?" 

"  Even  my  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lygon's  habit- 
ual truthfulness  can  not  do  away  with  my  own 
personal  knowledge  of  circumstances.  I  can 
not  forget  that  the  first  agent  selected  was  Sil- 
vain,  who  was  sent  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me, 
and  endeavor  to  kill  me  in  a  duel ;  or  that  the 
second  was  a  ruffian  who  had  probably  escaped 
from  the  galleys,  and  who  would  have  assassin- 
ated me  in  a  quarrel  at  play.  Me  servavit 
Apollo,"  added  Adair,  in  his  old  sarcastic  man- 
ner. 

"And  you  dare  to  accuse  me,  even  in  your 
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heart,  of  being  party  to  such  attempts  ?  You 
dare  not,  Ernest  Adair !  and  such  charges  are 
mean,  dishonest  efforts  to  justify  your  wicked- 
ness toward  me.  You  know  that  you  are  speak- 
ing falsely." 

"I  do  not,  though  it  is  difficult  to  look  at 
you  and  believe  that  you  are  trying  to  deceive 
me.  I  have,  however,  heard  the  most  auda- 
cious falsehoods  from  women  who  have  looked 
as  truthful  as  yourself,  and  I  believe  no  woman. 
I  was  about  to  offer  you  one  caution." 

"I  am  beyond  your  reach  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon. 

"Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  Bertha  is  still 
within  it.  The  sop  has  been  flung  to  Cerberus, 
but  he  may  easily  be  awakened." 

"You  mean — " 

"  I  mean  this.  For  my  own  sake,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  keep  your  sister  in  her  pres- 
ent position.  I  will  levy  my  taxation  with  all 
the  caution  I  can  exercise.  But  if  I  discover 
that  any  one — I  need  not  be  more  explicit,  Mrs. 
Lygon — that  any  one  is  plotting  against  me,  I 
will  take  the  shortest  way  toward  ending  the 
whole  complication  of  interests." 

"  You  would  ruin  Bertha  with  her  husband  ?" 

"  Only  in  self-defense — but  in  self-defense  I 
will  do  any  thing.  That  was  what  I  designed 
to  say  to  you,  and  I  think  you  will  now  feel 
that  I  was  warranted  in  intruding  upon  you." 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

MRS.  UEQUHART  returned  home,  and  found 
her  husband  awaiting  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Have  you  placed  yon  girl?"  was  his  ques- 
tion, asked  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Bertha ;  "  but  I  did  not 
see  the  lady — she  was  too  ill  to  be  seen.  But 
Henderson  leaves,  of  course,  to-night." 

"  Certainly — we'll  have  no  more  of  her  in  this 
house.  And  now  about  this  sad  affair,  which 
looks  sadder  the  more  I  think  about  it." 

"Then  don't  think  about  it,  dear,"  was  Ber- 
tha's answer.  "I  wish  we  had  never  knowh 
any  thing  of  it." 

"  Sometimes  I  am  weak  enough  to  wish  so 
too,  Bertha,"  he  said  ;  "  but  it  is  childish  to  wish 
to  continue  deceived  in  the  character  of  those 
we  love  and  trust.  And  if  there  was  a  woman 
in  the  world  whom  I  loved  and  trusted  next  to 
yourself,  it  was  your  unhappy  sister.  Poor  Ar- 
thur will  bitterly  remember  what  I  said  to  him 
about  her  at  parting,  when  I  charged  him  to 
keep  his  faith  in  her,  and  some  day  to  tell  her 
that  it  was  I  who  had  so  counseled  him." 

"  Poor  Arthur,"  said  Bertha,  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes. 

' '  There's  a  question  or  two  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  my  woman,"  he  said,  drawing  her  near 
him ;  "  but  I'm  loth  to  talk  to  you  too  much 
about  such  a  grief." 

"No,  please  do  not,"  said  his  wife. 

"I  will  only  nsk  you  this  at  present,"  said 


Robert ;  "  and  when  we  have  got  over  the  blow 
a  bit  you  shall  tell  me  more.  How  came  this 
fellow  Adair  to  know  any  thing  about  you,  and 
why  did  he  presume  to  send  to  you  to  come  to 
him  ?" 

There  'was  a  whole  history  of  a  life — of  two 
lives — that  might  have  been  told  in  the  reply ; 
but  that  history  was  not  for  Bertha  to  tell.  She 
pondered  for  a  moment  as  she  stood  nestling 
under  the  wing  of  her  husband,  and  then  she 
said,  boldly, 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him  except  through 
Laura,  and  of  course  she  must  have  been  in 
communication  with  him." 

"  And  bade  him  send  for  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"You  think  he  wanted  hush-money  from  her, 
and  could  not  get  it?" 

"Laura  can  not.  have  much  money  to  spare, 
you  know.  Arthur  has  a  good  salary,  bu*  the 
house  is  an  expensive  one." 

"Ay,  and  to  think  of  the  bad  woman  steal- 
ing the  money  given  her  by  her  trustful  hus- 
band and  handing  it  over  to  yon  white-faced 
scoundrel.  It's  not  the  money  I  am  thinking 
of,  wife,  but  the  mean,  shameful  deceit.  I 
would  say  that  she  must  despise  herself  when- 
ever her  husband  takes  out  his  purse  for  her, 
but  she  is  past  feeling  in  that  way.  However, 
she  is  your  sister,  my  woman,  and  whatever  I 
may  think  of  her  I'll  say  but  little  in  your  hear- 
ing." 

"Try  and  forget  her,"  plained  Bertha. 

"No,  that  will  not  do.  Besides,  I  have  my 
duty  to  do  by  that  poor  Arthur.  What  will  he 
do  with  the  children?  I  am  minded  to  have 
them  over  here,  Bertha.  What  would  you  say?" 

"Qh  no,  Robert.  Indeed  I  could  not  take 
the  charge  of  children.  I  am  not  fit  for  it,  and 
that  makes  me  thankful  that  we  have  none  of 
our  own.  Do  not  think  of  that." 

"It  is  not  whether  we  would  like  the  charge 
or  not,"  said  Robert,  gravely,  "  but  whether  it 
is  not  our  duty  to  undertake  it.  A  woman  who 
is  a  wife,  and  might  be  a  mother,  should  not 
talk  about  unfitness  for  such  a  work,  I  think. 
But  there  is  time  to  consider  that  when  we 
know  what  Arthur  intends  to  do.  I  must  write 
him  to-night ;  but  it  is  the  heaviest  letter  I  ever 
sat  down  to  pen,  Bertha." 

"I  could  not  do  it,"  replied  his  wife. 

"We  can  do  any  thing  that  Providence  is 
pleased  to  set  before  us  in  the  way  of  our  allot- 
ted duties,"  said  Robert ;  ' '  and  I  have  not  much 
patience  with  people  who  dare  to  think  Provi- 
dence is  unreasonable.  But,  as  I  said,  it's 
heavy  work.  And  there's  another  thing  I  must 
do.  That  fellow  Adair  said,  truly  enough,  that 
the  police  here  know  every  thing,  and  he  proved 
it  by  telling  me  some  matters  of  my  own  that 
I  did  not  suppose  any  body  but  myself  had 
heeded.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  whether 
this  omniscient  police  knows  any  thing  about 
Mr.  Adair  himself,  and  what  his  comings  and 
goings  may  be  ?" 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  latter  part 
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of  this  speech  was  a  bad  hearing  for  Bertha, 
who  said,  hastily, 

"  Surely  you  would  not  stoop  to  spy  on  him  ?" 

"  Surely  I  would  stoop,  or  climb  either,"  he 
answered,  coolly,  "or  do  any  thing  else  that 
wasn't  dishonest,  to  get  the  right  to  lay  hold 
on  the  rascal.  But  it  would  be  of  no  use  for 
one  to  make  inquiries  here,  as  the  folk,  by  his 
own  tale,  are  all  his  own  accomplices.  But 
there's  a  high  fellow  in  Paris,  who  owes  me  a 
day  in  harvest,  and  who  would,  I  think,  make 
it  his  business  to  find  out  the  matter  for  me. 
I'll  write  to  him  about  it,  anyhow." 

"What  is  his  name?"  asked  Bertha.  A 
vague  idea  that  Adair  might  profit  by  the  in- 
formation, and  in  some  way  prevent  revelations, 
hurried  through  her  mind. 

"You  don't  know  any  thing  of  him,"  replied 
her  husband.  "He  is  not  one  of  the  people 
who  are  talked  about,  being  wiser  in  his  gener- 
ation, and  preferring  to  pocket  his  gains  in  si- 
lence. I  rather  helped  him  to  the  filling  of  his 
pockets,  I  fancy. " 

Bertha  did  not  dare  to  press  the  question  of 
the  name,  but  the  cunning  of  which  she  had 
a  considerable  share  suggested  other  means  of 
knowing  it. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  write  letters,  Robert 
dear,"  she  said,  "I  wish  you  would  sit  up  here 
and  write  them." 

"What  for,  my  woman?" 

"Because  what  I  have  gone  through  to-day 
has  made  me  so  fearfully  nervous  that  I  can 
not  bear  to  be  left  alone.  I  must  have  your 
Company  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  had  it 
of  late,  bad  man,"  she  said,  affectionately  pull- 
ing at  his  huge  fingers. 

"Very  well,  my  woman,  so  be  it,"  said  Ur- 
quhart,  and  he  sat  down  to  write,  bestowing 
contemptuous  imprecations  on  the  gayly-bediz- 
ened  blotting-case  and  the  lady-trifles  around  it. 

This  was  his  letter  to  Arthur  Lygon : 

VERSAILLES. 

MY  DEAR  ARTHUR, — I  think  that  by  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation  your  mind  has  been  some  way 
prepared  for  sad  news,  and  that  the  blow  which 
this  letter  will  inflict  upon  you  will  not  be  so 
fearfully  felt  as  if  it  were  altogether  sudden.  I 
am  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  I  know  not 
how  to  lead  up  to  a  revelation  which  it  has  be- 
come my  painful  duty  to  make  to  you.  But  I 
am  writing  to  a  strong  man,  and  not  to  a  Aveak 
woman,  and  I  know  that  I  would  myself  feel 
that  the  quicker  bad  news  were  given  to  me, 
the  kinder  would  be  the  man  who  told  them. 

Your  wife  is  unworthy  of  you. 

By  a  strange  chance,  which  I  will  not  now 
stop  to  tell,  the  end  of  the  chain  of  evidence 
came  into  my  hand  this  day.  I  have  since  had 
the  whole  case  before  me,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
extinguish  every  spark  of  hope  by  telling  you 
that  I  have  read  a  series  of  letters,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mrs.  Lygon,  which  place  her  guilt 
beyond  a  doubt.  My  poor  dear  fellow,  you 
must  discard  her  at  once  and  forever. 


How  my  heart  bleeds  for  you,  Arthur,  I  can 
never  tell  you.  When  I  recall  our  last  conver- 
sation, and  the  counsel  and  charge  I  gave  you, 
and  the  picture  I  made  of  your  again  meeting 
your  wife  and  making  her  happy  in  your  love, 
I  can  but  think  what  blinded,  deceived  creat- 
ures we  are,  and  how  weak  and  presumptuous 
it  is  in  us  to  say  what  we  will  do  on  the  morrow. 

But  this  we  must  do,  if  permitted.  I  hasten 
off  these  lines  because  it  is  not  fit  that  you 
should  be  without  the  knowledge  an  hour  lon- 
ger than  needful.  I  had  thought  to  be  myself 
the  bearer  of  the  sad  tidings ;  but  you  will,  I 
know,  choose  to  be  alone  at  the  first  shock. 
But  write  by  return,  or  telegraph  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  me,  at  any  English  place,  or 
where  you  will,  as  I  must  recount  to  you  the 
whole  details,  and  say  much  that  must  not  be 
said  in  a  letter.  Only  this — the  person  is  not 
one  of  your  own  friends ;  I  do  not  think  you 
know  him — you  are  spared  this  additional  pang, 
but  this  is  all.  Do  not  hope  for  a  moment  that 
when  you  receive  the  particulars  they  will  con- 
tain aught  of  comfort,  for  it  will  not  be  so.  But 
take  no  step  whatever  until  we  meet,  and  I  will 
abide  at  home  until  I  receive  your  answer. 

Poor  Bertha  sits  by  my  side,  sobbing  her 
heart  out.  God  bless  you  and  console  you,  my 
dear  Arthur ! 

Your  son-owing  friend, 

EGBERT  UEQUHART. 
ARTHUR  LYGON,  Esq. 

Such  was  the  missive  for  England. 

A  few  hasty  lines  were  then  penned  to  the 
Paris  official,  from  whom  Urquhart  expected  to 
gain  information  as  to  Ernest  Adair ;  and  Ber- 
tha, in  spite  of  her  affliction,  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  suggest  that  such  a  letter  ought 
to  be  sealed.  Her  husband  handed  it  to  her 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  same  evening  Ernest 
Adair  received  a  note  apprising  him  that  Mr. 

Urquhart  was  applying  to  M. ,  Bureau  de 

,  Paris,  for  knowledge  which  must  certainly 


not  reach  him  who  asked  it. 

"  I  must  get  in  my  harvest  at  once,"  was  his 
comment  on  the  note,  "or  it  will  be  blasted." 

But  he  did  not  neglect  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure in  regard  to  the  application  by  Urquhart, 
and  while  taking  it  soliloquized  upon  the  ex- 
treme happiness  of  that  good  man  in  having  so 
good  a  wife  as  Bertha. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

WHEN  the  arrangements  of  this  world  cease 
to  permit  inferior  persons  to  aid  in  working  out 
the  fortunes  of  their  betters,  it  will  be  time  for 
the  novelist  to  apologize  for  plebeian  portrait- 
ures. In  the  mean  time  he  must  take  the  act- 
ors as  he  finds  them  in  the  drama  of  nature, 
and  the  footman  must  come  in  with  a  message 
when  the  heroine  has  finished  her  declamation. 

The  fretful  Silvain,  when  it  was  explained  to 
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him  by  Henderson  that  she  herself  had  been 
extruded  from  Mr.  Urquhart's  house,  and  that 
Ernest  Adair  had  in  some  way  poisoned  the 
mind  of  the  Scot  against  the  beautiful  lady 
whom  the  Frenchman  almost  adored,  rose  into 
a  state  of  wrath  which  was  far  above  raving. 
He  was  at  a  white  heat.  He  scarcely  spoke  at 
all,  but  occasionally  slapped  his  heart,  pulled 
his  hat  on  very  firmly,  and  emitted  savage 
noises  with  an  oathy  flavor  in  them.  There 
was  an  utter  absence  of  tenderness  in  his  con- 
versation with  Matilde,  as  if  her  wrong  had  to 
be  avenged  before  her  sorrow  could  properly  be 
consoled.  He  walked  about  vigorously,  sud- 
denly checking  himself  for  no  apparent  reason, 
and  then  addressing  himself  to  think  intensely. 
The  lion  was  eager  for  a  spring,  but  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  vengeful  leap  was  to  be  taken 
was  undecided. 

"Nothing  whatever  is  to  be  done  yet,  M. 
Silvain,"  was  Henderson's  reply  to  a  muttered 
threat  delivered  for  the  tenth  time  to  a  large 
bottle  of  tooth-brushes  that  adorned  the  perfum- 
er's counter. 

"It  is  impossible  to  submit  to  such  insults, 
Mademoiselle,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  not  talk  nonsense.  If  a  lady  like  Mrs. 
Lygon  can  wait  to  be  righted,  I  suppose  that  I 
can  wait.  At  all  events,  I  have  told  you  her 
wish,  and  that  wish  is  mine." 

Certainly  Mademoiselle's  slightest  word  was 
a  law  which  should  be  observed  with  the  utmost 
loyalty,  but  it  was  permitted  to  one  to  speak. 

"And  that  is  why  you  do  not  speak,  I  sup- 
pose," retorted  Henderson,  "but  only  walk 
about  the  place  in  a  passion." 

Silvain  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  on 
such  a  subject  in  the  words  that  befitted  the 
presence  of  his  beloved  Matilde. 

"Then  the  less  said  the  better,"  remarked 
his  Matilde.  "Listen  to  me.  There  are  new 
plots  being  hatched,  Silvain ;  mark  my  word  if 
it  is  not  so.  Last  night  that  Angelique  was 
sent  out  of  the  house  with  a  letter,  and  the  fuss 
that  she  made  about  it,  and  the  way  she  talked 
about  being  in  time  for  the  post,  when  it  was 
long  past  the  post  hour,  made  me  notice  her. 
I  was  just  leaving,  so  I  offered  to  put  the  letter 
in,  but  she  would  not  let  me  touch  it.  Then  I 
determined  that  I  would  know  where  she  was 
going,  and  though  she  took  pains  not  to  be 
traced,  and  turned  back  two  or  three  times,  she 
was  no  match  for  me." 

"No,  indeed,"  escaped  the  lips  of  the  girl's 
admirer. 

"  She  left  the  note  for  that  man,  Adair." 

An  execration  which  followed  the  mention 
of  the  name  seemed  a  form  with  which  M.  Sil- 
vain made  it  a  duty  to  comply,  he  having  al- 
ready gone  through  it  at  least  a  dozen  times  in 
the  course  of  Henderson's  narrative. 

"Well,  swearing  does  no  good  that  I  know 
of,"  said  the  girl,  "so  please  not  to  do  it  any 
more  while  I  am  here.  If  ever  you  swear  aft- 
er we  are  married,  Silvain,  it  will  be  a  bad  day 
for  you." 


The  Frenchman  actually  missed  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  what  seemed  the  inevitable  re- 
mark that  the  one  vow  at  which  his  mistress 
had  hinted  would,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  He  simply 
begged  pardon. 

"I  got  back,"  continued  Matilde,  "before 
that  heavy-legged  Angelique  could,  and  I  said 
that  she  had  been  gone  a  long  time,  and  that  I 
thought  she  must  have  been  delivering  the  let- 
ter in  Paris.  She  got  angry,  and  told  me  to 
mind  my  own  business,  forgetting  that  if  I  liked 
I  could  walk  her  out  of  the  house  in  ten  min- 
utes." 

"You  shall  do  so." 

"I  shail  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  How  do  I 
know  that  she  may  not  be  useful  in  some  way, 
and  I  had  better  have  to  deal  with  her,  who  I 
have  got  under  my  thumb,  than  with  a  new 
servant  who  does  not  know  me.  Do  you  think 
a  woman  is  such  a  fool  as  to  remember  some 
angry  words,  when  she  can  gain  a  point  by  for- 
getting them  ?  We  leave  such  folly  to  men, 
M.  Silvain.  I  made  it  up  with  Angelique,  and 
gave  her  a  China  stud  for  her  neck-ribbon,  and 
we  agreed  to  be  friends  forever,  and  I  could 
have  got  out  all  about  the  letter,  only  I  knew 
it  without,  and  besides  I  had  another  reason." 

Might  M.  Silvain  ask  it  ? 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  did  not  want  Madame 
to  know  that  I  had  two  upon  ten." 

The  phrase  was  incomprehensible  by  M.  Sil- 
vain, notwithstanding  that  his  mistress  was  good 
enough  to  translate  it  into  deux  sur  dix. 

"Why,  you  stupid,"  she  said,  laughing,  "it 
is  what  one  shopman  in  London  whispers  to  an- 
other when  he  wants  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  a  customer  who  looks  like  a  thief.  '  Two 
eyes  upon  ten  fingers.'" 

M.  Silvain  was  charmed,  but  not  into  the  ec- 
stasies which,  on  another  occasion,  would  have 
been  evoked  by  the  explanation. 

"Mrs.  Urquhart  has  got  to  play  her  own 
game  now,  with  Angelique  to  help  her,  and  a 
nice  game  they  will  make  of  it.  Oh,  Silvain, 
he  is  coming  here." 

"Who  is  coming?"  cried  Silvain. 

"Adair." 

The  perfumer  seized  a  huge  pair  of  scissors, 
which  gave  rather  a  ludicrous  look  to  a  demon- 
stration of  wrath  by  no  means  ludicrous.  Hen- 
derson snatched  them  impatiently  from  his 
hand,  and  darted  into  the  apartment  behind  the 
shop,  saying,  as  she  closed  the  door, 

"Don't  let  him  see  me,  or  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  say  something  I  might  be  sorry  for." 

"He  shall  enter  the  room  only  over  my 
body,"  was  the  chivalrous  rejoinder. 

Ernest  Adair — with  his  accustomed  cigarette 
— entered  the  shop,  and  took  a  chair  with  per- 
fect sangfroid. 

1 '  Well,  Silvain,  here  I  am  again,  but  with- 
out the  guard  of  honor  that  was  good  enough  to 
attend  me  from  your  place  the  other  night." 

"If  you  come  as  a  customer,  Monsieur, 
I  beg  to  decline  serving  you ;  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity I  beg  to  decline  knowing  you,"  was  Sil- 
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vain's  answer.  It  would  have  been  angrier, 
but  he  knew  that  every  word  was  heard  by  Ma- 
tilde. 

"Bah!  let  us  have  no  such  nonsense,  man. 
Why,  if  I  can  forget  and  forgive,  surely  you 
may.  If  I  say  nothing  about  your  having  been 
seduced  into  hiring  that  ruffian  Haureau  to  at- 
tempt my  life,  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  you  to 
recollect  my  irritation  at  being  trapped  and 
locked  up." 

"You  are  making  an  untruthful  statement, 
M.  Adair.  The  charge  against  me  is  false,  and 
M.  Haureau,  who  is  a  man  of  honor — " 

"Ha!  ha!  A  man  of  honor  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  with  the  world  on  first 
principles,  and  whose  theories  have  been  reward- 
ed with  a  bit  of  chain  and  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
end  of  it." 

"It  is  false  again,  Monsieur.  M.  Haureau 
has  been  a  brave  sailor;  and  he  assures  me 
that  not  all  the  coarse  language  which  you  used 
toward  him  should  have  provoked  him  to  touch 
you,  but  that  he  was  excited  by  your  shameless 
attempt  to  cheat  him.  As  for  any  idea  of  as- 
sassination, your  own  terrors  must  have  created 
it,  and  transferred  your  own  dagger  to  the  hand 
of  my  friend." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  dear  Silvain ;  but  as  you  have 
heard  bad  language  and  seen  bad  play  before, 
do  not  let  those  accidents  of  the  other  night  de- 
prive me  of  the  title  you  confer  on  the  amiable 
Haureau — that  of  your  friend.  I  bear  you  no 
malice.  I  forgive  you  as  freely  as  I  did  for  in- 
sisting on  fighting  me,  for  the  sake  of  that  spite- 
ful little  devil,  Matilde,  whom  her  master  has 
very  properly  turned  out  of  his  house.  There ! 
don't  look  savage,  and  don't  seize  the  glass  pes- 
tle, because  it  might  break  in  your  hands.  I 
am  not  come  to  renew  a  quarrel  with  you,  but 
to  offer  peace." 

"I  wish  to  discontinue  all  intercourse  of  ev- 
ery kind  with  you,  Monsieur." 

"But  there  must  be  two  parties  to  such  a 
severance  of  partnership,  and  I  decline  to  be 
cast  loose.  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Quarrels 
and  points  of  honor  are  not  for  perfumers  and 
people  of  that  kind.  We  have  been  useful  to 
one  another,  and  may  be  useful  again.  Wheth- 
er or  not,  we  have  each  a  few  secrets  of  the  oth- 
er's, which  it  might  be  highly  inconvenient  to 
have  divulged  in  unpleasant  ways." 

"You  have  no  secret  of  mine,  Monsieur, 
and  I  have  no  longer  that  interest  in  your  pro- 
ceedings that  can  make  me  care  to  remember 
any  secret  of  yours.  Be  at  ease  as  to  my  re- 
vealing any  thing  that  concerns  you,  and  do  me 
the  favor  to  drop  my  acquaintance." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Then  you  will  compel  me  to  have  recourse 
to  violence." 

"What,  again?  Have  you  got  Haureau 
locked  up  in  that  room,  ready  to  be  let  loose 
upon  me  again  ?  Let  us  see  ?" 

"  Dare  not  to  approach  that  room,  Monsieur, 
at  your  peril." 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

"WHAT!  secrets  from  an  old  friend,  Sil- 
vain?" said  Adair.  "For  shame!  that  is  a 
disloyalty  for  which  I  did  not  give  you  credit." 

And  Adair  moved  toward  the  door  of  the 
bower. 

The  Frenchman  sprang  to  face  him,  and  in  a 
menacing  manner  bade  him  stand  back. 

"Is  it  such  an  awful  secret?"  said  Adair, 
mockingly.  ' '  Ha  !  I  have  solved  it.  We  are 
untrue  alike  to  our  friend  and  to  our  mistress. 
You  fear  that  I  shall  acquire  the  mastery  of  a 
fact  which  will  disarrange  the  relations  be- 
tween yourself  and  Matilde.  But  I  am  her 
friend,  you  know,  and  insist  upon  knowing  the 
truth." 

He  pressed  forward,  smiling,  and  rather  with 
the  intention  of  provoking  the  Frenchman  than 
of  persisting  in  his  attempt,  when  Silvain  rush- 
ed upon  him,  and,  taking  him  somewhat  una- 
wares, thrust  him  violently  from  before  the 
door.  Adair  staggered  backward,  and  only 
preserved  himself  from  falling  by  clinging  to 
the  door-post  of  the  shop. 

When  he  recovered  himself  he  made  no  effort 
to  renew  the  conflict,  but  looked  at  Silvain  for 
a  few  moments  with  a  very  diabolical  expres- 
sion, and  then  said : 

"  It  is  decreed,  it  seems.  One  of  these  days, 
Silvain,  I  shall  kill  you." 

"The  traveler  is  not  always  killed  by  the 
thief,  but  sometimes  the  thief  by  the  traveler!" 
returned  Silvain,  undauntedly. 

"I  shall  do  it,"  said  Adair,  between  his 
teeth.  "Look  to  yourself,  Silvain,"  he  added, 
leaving  the  shop. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Henderson  reap- 
peared, and  the  proud  lover  began  to  apologize 
to  her  for  having  been  compelled  to  disregard 
her  admonition  to  do  nothing  against  Ernest 
Adair.  He  was  promptly  forgiven,  and  even  re- 
warded with  a  kiss,  a  favor  very  charily  vouch- 
safed by  the  prudent  English  girl,  and  Silvain 
was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Majora  canamus, 

French  officials  usually  exhibit  a  promptitude 
not  so  often  displayed  by  their  English  contem- 
poraries. Whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil 
that  the  government  functionary  in  France  is 
invited  to  communicate  with  you,  he  never 
neglects  you,  and  he  seldom  makes  the  Dawdle 
Move  with  which  British  bureaucracy  always 
begins  the  game,  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  turn  up  to  prevent  you  from  again  pester- 
ing your  betters.  Mr.  Urquhart  had  not  to  wait 
three  or  four  days  without  reply  to  his  note  to 

M. ,  of  the  Bureau,  that  at  the  end  of  that 

time  he  might  receive  a  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  letter,  and  an  assurance  that  it  was 
under  consideration,  which  is  a  euphuism  here 
for  under  the  letter-weight.  He  received  no 
letter  at  all,  but  was  called  upon  by  an  ugly 
little  man  in  plain  clothes,  who  had  more  real 
authority  than  was  delegated  to  a  hundred 
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showy  officials  in  splendid  uniform,  and  who 
apprised  him  that  if  he  chose  to  go  to  Paris  and 

see  M. ,  he  should  have  all  the  information 

he  desired,  up  to  the  latest  date. 

This  communication  he  mentioned  to  Bertha, 
and,  as  may  be  believed,  it  was  sufficiently  per- 
turbing to  her.  She  had  helplessly  calculated 
on  some  cessation  of  her  troubles,  and,  having 
contrived  to  make  Adair  aware  that  his  charac- 
ter was  to  b*e  inquired  into,  she  trusted  that  his 
devices  would  be  brought  into  play  to  avert  the 
revelations  which  might  be  expected.  Mrs. 
Urquhart  was,  indeed,  less  anxious  upon  this 
point  than  she  would  have  been  had  she  really 
comprehended  the  mechanism  of  the  system 
that  was  working  around  her,  and  she  limited 
her  apprehensions  to  the  terror  lest  her  meet- 
ings with  Adair,  and  his  correspondence  with 
her,  should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband.  This  exposure  would  be  bad  enough, 
but  she  had  sufficient  confidence  in  a  woman's 
power  of  cajoling  the  man  who  loves  her  to 
make  her  hope  that,  even  if  the  revelation 
came,  she  should,  when  she  heard  a  definite 
charge  made,  be  able  to  render  it  harmless  by 
liberal  asseveration  and  some  display  of  extra 
emotion.  For,  weak  as  she  was,  she  was  strong 
against  Urquhart,  and  fool  as  she  was,  she  was 
wise  enough  to  know  it ;  and  but  for  her  con- 
stitutional timidity  she  might  have  deceived 
him  with  perfect  ease  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Had  the  information  asked  by  Mr.  Urquhart 
been  given  in  a  letter,  which  he  would  probably 
have  handed  to  her,  and  demanded  her  reply  to 
what  might  concern  herself,  Bertha  did  not  de- 
spair of  being  able  to  put  such  a  gloss  upon  its 
language  as,  now  that  Urquhart's  indignation 
had  concentrated  upon  Laura,  would  justify  him 
in  regarding  his  wife's  conduct  with  indulgence, 
and  as  part  of  her  sisterly  efforts  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Lygon.  But  when 
Bertha  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  personal 
interview  with  an  official  upon  whose  table  met 
the  wires  of  the  police-telegraph  of  France,  she 
trembled,  and  would  have  trembled  still  more 
had  she  known  how  much  that  telegraph  could 
reveal. 

"I  have  a  mind  just  to  run  over  this  night 
and  see  the  man,"  said  Robert  Urquhart,  when 
he  had  informed  her  of  the  visit  he  had  re- 
ceived. "  I  would  like  to  lose  no  time." 

"Pray,  pray,  do  not  leave  me  yet,  Robert 
dear,"  said  his  wife.  "I  am  in  no  state  to  be 
left.  Until  we  hear  what  Arthur  is  going  to  do, 
and  all  about  it,  do  not  let  us  be  separated." 

"  Why,  my  woman,  you  were  not  used  to 
make  such  a  work  about  separations.  I  have 
gone  off  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  left  you  with 
dry  eyes,  and  I've  even  fancied  that  you  were 
not  that  ill-pleased  to  be  rid  of  your  tiresome 
husband." 

"If  you  dared  to  think  so,  bad  man,"  said 
Bertha,  taking  his  hand,  "you  did  me  great 
wrong ;  but  you  never  did ;  and  if  I  did  not  cry 
when  you  went  away,  perhaps  it  was  only  that  I 
might  not  send  you  off  with  melancholy  thoughts, 


and  you  do  not  know  what  a  cry  I  may  have  had 
after  you  had  left — and  now  I  just  won't  tell 
you,  for  presuming  to  say  such  things.  But 
stay  with  me  now,  Robert." 

"  My  dear  woman !  But  you  see  this  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  If  Arthur  writes  me  to  meet 
him,  meet  him  I  must,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
all  the  particulars  about  yon  rascal  cut  and  dry 
against  I  met  poor  Arthur." 

"  Make  one  journey  do,  then.  Is  every  body 
to  be  thought  of  except  your  own  wine,  as  you 
call  her?" 

"  It  will  be  only  an  affair  of  three  or  four 
hours,  or  less,"  said  Robert.  "I  feel,  my  wo- 
man, that  it's  a  hard  time  for  you,  and  that  to 
hear  such  awful  things  of  your  sister  is  enough 
to  break  your  heart,  but  we'll  do  no  good  by 
greeting.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  You 
shall  just  come  over  to  Paris  with  me,  and  so 
I'll  only  leave  you  for  the  time  I'm  talking  with 
the  man  at  the  bevvro." 

"No,  Robert,  I  could  not  bear  even  that  short 
railway  journey  in  the  state  in  which  my  nerves 
are." 

"Then  we'll  have  the  carriage,  for  go  I  must, 
my  woman. "  And  she  knew  his  word  was  fate. 
It  was  his  way  to  try  to  win  her  assent  to  his 
plans ;  but  when  he  had  resolved  on  action, 
Bertha  knew  by  divers  experiences  that  she 
could  as  easily  have  turned  him  by  her  physical 
as  by  her  moral  force. 

The  carriage  was  ordered  to  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour. 

"Oh,"  thought  Bertha,  "if  I  had  not  been 
deprived  of  that  clever,  insolent  girl !  If  Ernest 
should  have  taken  no  precautions,  I  am  leaving 
my  home  for  the  last  time." 

And  as  they  drove  off  in  the  open  carriage 
she  actually  stood  up  and  gave  a  remorseful 
look  at  the  home  which  an  honest  man's  love 
had  provided  for  her,  and  in  which,  had  she 
been  worthy  of  his  love,  she  might  have  spent 
so  many  a  happy  year.  It  was  a  low,  mean  kind 
of  remorse,  however,  that  came  upon  her — she 
was  thinking  little  of  him,  much  of  herself;  and 
it  was  upon  the  luxuriously-furnished  drawing- 
rooms,  which  she  might  never  tread  again,  that 
her  penitence  was  dwelling,  not  upon  the  image 
of  the  strong,  good  man  who  might  that  night 
be  pacing  those  rooms  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
indignation.  Standing  up  with  such  thoughts 
in  her  heart,  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  re- 
ceding house,  and  the  next  instant  they  lighted 
on  the  figure  of  Ernest  Adair. 

He  must  have  been  concealed  behind  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  large  trees  of  the  pathway, 
and  have  glided  round  it  as  the  carriage  passed, 
so  as  to  avoid  observation,  but  he  was  watching 
for  her  look. 

As  he  caught  it  he  made  her  a  sign,  which 
she  interpreted,  as  he  intended,  as  a  reassuring 
one.  He  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
nodded  three  or  four  times,  as  intimating  that 
all  was  right,  and  that  she  was  to  be  of  good 
courage. 

So  she  took  her  seat,  much  comforted. 
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"What  were  you  looking  at,  my  woman?" 
said  her  husband. 

"I  wanted  to  see  whether  that  stupid  Ange- 
lique  had  closed  the  windows  which  you  opened. 
If  she  does  not  shut  them,  we  shall  have  the 
dnst  in,  and  when  that  gets  into  the  books  and 
things,  it  is  a  day's  work  to  get  it  out  again. 
But  you  men  never  think  any  thing  of  a  wo- 
man's trouble." 

So  dilated  on  household  trifles  the  single- 
minded  wife,  as  she  went  to  Paris  by  the  side 
of  her  husband. 

But  she  soon  became  silent,  and  then  Urqu- 
hart,  deeming  that  the  sorrowful  story  of  her 
sister  was  weighing  down  the  spirits  of  his  wife, 
took  the  hand  that  was  near  him,  and  with  a 
gentleness  of  tone  that  was  rare  in  him,  for  his 
robust  nature  was  somewhat  noisy  and  outspok- 
en, and  it  refined  only  for  a  few — and  for  those 
only  when  they  were  in  sorrow — he  sought  to 
comfort  her  for  what  had  come  upon  Laura. 
He  assured  her  with  all  earnestness,  that  though 
he  came  of  a  nation  in  which  such  sin  as  Lau- 
ra's is  held  to  be  black  and  unpardonable,  he 
loathed  the  injustice  that  made  a  family  suffer 
for  the  guilt  of  one  member,  and  that  if  Bertha 
feared  lest  his  pride  might  be  wounded  at  his 
being  known  as  the  connection  of  one  who  had 
so  disgraced  herself,  his  wife  did  him  wrong. 
She  had  been  dear  to  him  for  herself  alone,  and 
it  was  herself  alone  that  would  ever  make  her 
less  dear.  And  with  other  words  of  love  and 
comfort,  and  with  a  kindly  pressure  of  the  little 
hand  in  his  own,  the  single-minded  husband 
went  to  Paris  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

Meantime,  though  Ernest  Adair  had  made  the 
sign  which,  and  not  her  husband's  affectionate 
language,  was  the  real  consolation  to  his  per- 
turbed helpmate,  Adair  himself  was  by  no  means 
in  a  pleasant  state  of  mind. 

The  new  outrage  which  he  had  received  from 
Silvain  was  not  much.  It  was  something,  for 
no  man  likes  to  be  so  assaulted.  But  there 
was  no  humiliation — not  even  the  small  humil- 
iation of  being  physically  worsted,  for  Adair  had 
been  set  upon  unawares,  and  the  force  with 
which  his  antagonist  had  repelled  him  had  in 
great  part  been  due  to  a  stratagem  well  known 
to  the  gymnast,  and  which,  suddenly  brought 
into  play,  would  almost  have  staggered  the  giant 
Urquhart  himself.  Ernest  Adair  knew  that,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  weapons,  Silvain  could  not 
hold  his  own  in  fair  conflict.  And  though 
Adair  had  uttered  a  savage  threat  on  leaving 
the  perfumer's,  there  was  not  much  savageness 
in  his  heart,  beyond  that  perfect  indifference  to 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  which,  if  not 
pushed  to  ostentation,  helps  more  honored  men 
than  Ernest  Adair  to  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  He  was  almost  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
transaction,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  end  of 
the  street.  But  there  such  inclination  desert- 
ed him,  and  with  singularly  good  reason. 

An  ugly  little  man  in  plain  clothes  came 
round  the  corner. 

Ernest  instantly  recognized  him,  and  after  the 


fashion  of  a  craft  of  which  both  seemed  to  be 
masters,  Adair  was  about  to  pass  the  other  with 
the  most  vacant  look  of  non-recognition. 

"No, I  want  you, "  said  the  stranger.  "  Walk 
beside  me." 

They  turned,  and  proceeded,  side  by  side, 
without  a  word.  The  stranger  made  for  the 
palace,  and  into  the  gardens,  Ernest  attending 
him  submissively,  until  they  reached  an  unfre- 
quented corner,  where  both  men  gave  a  rapid 
searching  glance  all  round  them.  The  double 
lynx  look  was  enough — a  spy  no  larger  than  a 
mouse  could  not  have  remained  concealed  after 
that  look.  Then  the  stranger  said,  in  a  cold, 
business-like  tone,  and  in  English, 

"This  will  not  do,  M.  Ernest." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  even  if  a 
man's  conscience  told  him  exactly  what  was  re- 
ferred to,  the  answer,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  would  have  been  a  demand  as  to 
what  it  was  that  would  not  do.  Ernest  Adair 
simply  replied, 

' '  I  have  been  a  little  unlucky." 

"We  do  not  allow  persons  to  be  unlucky." 

"I  can  say  no  more,"  said  Ernest,  "except 
that  I  do  not  think  my  ill-luck  will  return." 

"  That  remark  shows  that  you  are  unaware 
of  your  position,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
is  the  consequence  of  my  convicting  an  employe 
of  such  ignorance." 

"  It  is  not  probable,  M.  Wolowski,  but  it  is 
possible,  that  I  may  be  in  possession  of  inform- 
ation of  a  later  date  than  yours." 

"  It  is  not  probable,  certainly, "  said  the  Pole, 
with  a  slight  sneer.  "Does  your  late  informa- 
tion carry  you  to  the  fact  that  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man has  demanded  of  us  your  biography?" 

There  was  something  of  an  answering  smile 
on  the  lip  of  Adair  as  he  silently  drew  out 
Bertha's  hasty  note,  apprising  him  of  the  letter 
that  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Urquhart. 

"That  is  something — not  in  itself — but  as 
showing  that  you  still  retain  an  influence  in 
that  quarter.  What  do  you  infer  from  seeing 
me?" 

"  That  the  Scotchman  is  to  receive  ample  in- 
formation, and  none  at  all." 

"On  the  contrary." 

"I  am  to  be  sacrificed ?"  asked  Ernest,  livid 
with  anger. 

"Those  are  my  instructions." 

A  fierce  oath  from  Adair  drew  a  contemptu- 
ous expression  from  his  companion. 

"It  is  ever  with  regret,"  said  M.  Wolowski, 
' '  that  I  sacrifice  a  useful  and  creditable  man, 
but  I  perceive  that  I  have  no  cause  for  regret 
in  your  case.  Your  habits  demoralize  you,  and 
at  an  important  crisis  you  blaspheme  instead  of 
thinking." 

"You  mistake  me,"  replied  Adair.  "It  is 
because  I  was  thinking  that  I  spoke  angrily.  I 
find  myself  betrayed  at  a  moment  when  I  spe- 
cially need  forbearance,  if  not  assistance." 

"I  do  not  think  that  you  must  expect  either. 
Plainly,  this  Scotchman  has  claims  on  us,  and 
it  is  felt  that  he  must  be  treated  fairly.  I  have 
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seen  him,  and  at  this  moment  his  carriage  is  at 
his  door,  waiting  to  convey  him  and  his  wife  to 
Paris.  He  goes  to  the  bureau,  by  invitation." 

"After  what  I  have  done, "  said  Ernest,  hard- 
ly able  to  articulate  for  his  wrath ;  "  after  all  my 
services — " 

"After  all  your  services;  you  were  paid  for 
all  your  services,"  replied  the  Pole,  coldly. 
"Do  not  talk  idly." 

"I  expected  some  consideration,  however," 
said  Adair,  struggling  for  self-mastery  under 
the  icy  and  scornful  rebuke  of  his  superior. 

"And  it  is  shown  to  you,"  replied Wolowski. 
"I  come  direct  from  the  Scotchman  to  you,  to 
give  you  warning,  which,  from  all  I  hear  of  him, 
may  be  a  valuable  present  to  a  man  who  values 
his  life." 

"  M.  Wolowski, "  said  Adair,  with  an  earnest- 
ness strangely  unlike  his  ordinary  manner — he 
spoke,  in  fact,  as  one  who  pleads  earnestly  for 
something  very  near  his  heart — "I  had  some 
hope  that  you  entertained  a  private  regard  for 
me." 

"  I  do.  I  see  much  in  you  that  \  appreciate, 
though  you  are  not  what  you  were  some  time 
ago.  But  can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
Ernest  Adair  that  I  do  not  permit  private  feel- 
ings to  interfere  with  public  duty?" 

"I  speak  in  vain,  I  see,"  said  Ernest,  "and 
yet  I  would  make  one  appeal  to  you.  ¥or  my- 
self, I  care  little,  I  can  make  my  way  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world — in  Brazil,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  any  where.  But,  apart  from  your 
duties,  M.  Wolowski,  you  are  a  man  of  heart." 

"It  may  be  so,  but  I  am  not  now  apart  from 
my  duties,  and  certainly  if  I  could  be  astonish- 
ed, it  would  be  at  hearing  the  word '  heart'  from 
M.  Ernest  Adair." 

"I  hardly  know  my  own  voice  while  I  am 
talking  thus,"  said  Adair,  hurriedly  and  en- 
treatingly;  "but  I  must  speak  to  you.  Give 
me  time — give  me  a  little  time." 

"To  escape?  Is  it  not  given?  A  gentle- 
man who  drives  in  his  carriage  to  Paris  is  in  no 
violent  hurry.  There  is  the  railway  station," 
he  said,  pointing,  "  and  there  lies  England." 

"It  is  not  that.  Let  me  have  time  to  save 
her." 

"  What  ?      You  wish  to  save  her  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  must,  I  will.  Wolowski,  I  shall 
simply  go  mad  if  you  do  not  stop  this  matter 
until  I  can  extricate  her.  Then  do  as  you  will. 
It  is  not  much  to  ask,  and  I  have  served  you 
well." 

"Your  demand  should  certainly  be  received 
with  favor,  but  that  of  the  Scotchman  predom- 
inates." 

"I  swear  to  you  that  unless  you  do  this  I 
will  waylay  your  Scotchman,  and  shoot  him 
dead." 

M.  Wolowski  almost  laughed. 
"  "  My  instructions  do  not  extend  to  the  sav- 
ing the  gentleman's  life,"  he  said.  "I  had  only 
to  invite  him  to  Paris.  But  your  excitement, 
though  utterly  absurd,  is  respectable.  May  I 
ask  what  has  aroused  this  consideration  for  a 


lady  whose  interests  you  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  very  actively  promoting  of  late  years  ?  " 

"I  can  not  see  her  murdered — and  murdered 
she  will  assuredly  be  by  that  infernal  husband 
when  he  leaves  your  bureau.  Do  you  refuse  to 
interfere  ?"  said  Adair,  with  compressed  lips. 

"If  I  answer  yes,  what  do  you  purpose  to  do?" 

"Answer  me,  that  is  all,"  said  Adah1,  fiercely. 

"What  time  do  you  desire?" 

"Three  days." 

"Take  four,  and  then  say  again  that  I  have 
no  private  regard  for  you." 

"I  will  repay  you,  I  will!"  cried  Ernest 
Adair,  with  a  deep  oath.  "  Claim  it  when  you 
will.  Wait  for  me." 

And  he  bounded  away,  as  if  on  some  mission 
of  the  utmost  moment. 

The  mission  was  to  hurry,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  to  the  first  point  whence  he  could  see 
whether  the  Urquharts  had  departed.  The  car- 
riage still  at  the  door  rewarded  his  straining 
eyes  and  panting  heart.  Then  he  checked  his 
pace,  but  made  his  way  rapidly  round  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  again  darted  out  into  the  road 
just  in  time  to  see  Urquhart  handing  his  wife 
into  the  carriage. 

Adair  concealed  himself,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  when  the  moment  arrived  he  gave 
Bertha  the  sign.  Then  he  returned  toward  the 
palace,  but  met  M.  Wolowski  strolling  leisurely 
from  it. 

"I  can  wait  and  talk  to  you  for  an  hour  if 
you  like,"  said  the  Pole  ;  "  but  then  your  Scotch 
friend  will  reach  Paris  before  me.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  that  if  your  arrangements  per- 
mit, you  had  better  come  with  me.  As  I  am 
to  lose  your  services,  I  should  like  to  tender 
you  a  few  of  mine.  There  will  be  a  train  in 
ten  minutes.  Come." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

"I  REPEAT  that  I -am  sorry  to  have  to  dis- 
pense with  you, "  said  M.  Wolowski,  as  soon  as 
they  were  seated  in  the  carriage — a  hint  from 
the  Pole  having  secured  the  exclusion  of  other 
travelers,  "  but  you  owe  it  entirely  to  yourself 
that  we  can  use  you  no  longer." 

"  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  good  reasons 
for  getting  rid  of  a  man  who  can  be  sacrificed 
with  advantage,"  replied  Adair. 

"Gambling,  drunkenness,  stabbing,  idleness, 
and  intrigue  are  good  reasons,"  said  the  Pole, 
quietly. 

"  Much  better  ones  are  thought  of  no  weight 
when  a  man  is  wanted,"  said  Ernest.  "I  re- 
member Marchaud  was  in  favor  for  a  very  long 
time  after  it  was  perfectly  proved  that  he  was  a 
parricide,  M.  Wolowski." 

' '  Your  memory  is  quite  accurate.  But  par- 
ricide is  not  a  habit;  few  men  indulge  in  it 
very  often ;  and  in  Marchaud's  case  his  one  er- 
ror did  not  prevent  his  rendering  very  faithful 
service  to  us.  You,  my  poor  Adair,  have  per- 
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mitted  your  cardinal  sins  to  engross  your  time, 
and  to  make  you  comparatively  valueless. 
Therefore  you  must  perceive  that  if  we  can 
oblige  a  valuable  friend  by  giving  you  np,  you 
yourself  indicate  what  the  course  must  be." 

"I  shall  say  no  more.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  deferring  the  blow,  and  I  shall  make 
the  best  use  of  the  time  you  allow  me." 

"  You  will  not  tell  me  your  plans,  I  suppose?" 

"Certainly  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to 

affect  to  conceal  them,"  said  Adair,  with  a  half 

smile.      "  I  mean  to  save  this  woman  from  her 

husband." 

"Why  should  you  do  so?" 
"Because  I  must." 

He  did  not  make  the  answer  offensively,  but 
as  one  who  had  or  chose  to  give  no  other  rea- 
son. 

' '  I  am  soriy — I  am  grieved — because  this 
folly  shows  so  clearly  that  you  are  bent  upon  a 
downward  course.  I  did  not  suppose  that  you, 
of  all  the  men  and  women  in  my  employ,  would 
have  ruined  himself  for  a  piece  of  sentimental- 
ity." 

"  You  inform  me  that  I  am  ruined  already." 

"All words  are  comparative.     We  shall  give 

you  up  to  the  Scotchman,  if  you  choose  to  be 

given  up ;  but  if  you  do  not,  there  are  other 

fields  of  labor." 

"  Oh,  I  can  live.     I  have  told  you  that." 
"Live,  but  how?     Your  sheet-anchor  is  a 
billiard  cue — break  your  wrist,  and  you  are  a 
beggar.     For  with  the  cards,  I  need  not  remind 
you,  Adair,  that  you  can  never  make  a  living." 
"I  can  live,  I  tell  you.     But  I  know  that 
my  fortune  will  be  a  doubtful  one.     I  can  not 
work." 

"  Not  doubtful  at  all.  You  will  pick  up  vic- 
tims now  and  then,  and  when  you  get  their 
money  you  will  spend  it-  rapidly.  When  you 
have  none,  which  will  be  your  ordinary  condi- 
tion, you  will  be  miserable.  When  you  have 
undergone  so  much  that  you  have  become  reck- 
less, you  will  drink.  When  you  are  drunk,  you 
will  make  some  mad  coup  for  plunder,  and  you 
will  either  be  killed  in  a  brawl  or  sent  to  the 
galleys." 

While  the  Pole  was  calmly  sketching  this 
outline  of  a  future  for  his  friend,  the  latter  was 
making  his  cigarette.      And  when  Wolowski 
had  finished,  Adair  said,  smiling, 
"You  make  me  quite  happy." 
"The  deuce  I  do.     I  see  no  particular  ma- 
terial of  happiness  in  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
you." 

"  No,  but  it  is  not  to  be  realized.  You  nev- 
er took  so  much  pains  with  any  man  you  de- 
signed to  abandon.  I  believe,  M.  Wolowski, 
that  in  spite  of  my  errors,  as  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  call  them  after  what  you  have  been  in- 
dulgent enough  to  consider  in  that  light,  you 
appreciate  me,  and  like  me,  and  do  not  intend 
that  I  shall  be  trampled  upon  by  the  Caledonian 
elephant." 

And  he  smoked  with  the  calmness  of  one  who 
awaits  pleasant  but  not  unexpected  good  news. 


"That,"  said  the  Pole,  "is  a  touch  of  the 
Adair  whom  I  enlisted  long  ago,  and  who  was 
a  different  person  from  the  vaurien  before  me." 

"Vindicate  your  original  judgment,  and  set 
me  a  task." 

"Leave  Mrs.  Urquhart  to  go  to  the  deuce." 

"  Sometimes  you  are  frank  enough,  M.  Wo- 
lowski. I  can  but  ask  you  a  question.  Who 
is  moving  against  this  unfortunate  woman  ?" 

"  Mr.  Ernest  Adair  is." 

"Ah,  I  am  not  to  be  told.  But  that  is  the 
same  as  telling  me.  You  are  urging  this  course 
upon  me  with  some  zeal,  M.  Wolowski." 

"It  is  a  sign  of  small-mindedness  to  be  ever 
suspicious.  It  is  a  sign  of  bad-heartedness  to 
be  suspicious  of  a  friend.  I  have  been  trying 
to  save  you,  that  is  to  say,  to  see  whether  you 
would  save  yourself.  You  will  not.  I  have 
discharged  my  duty." 

' '  There  is  a  motive  power  at  work,  M.  Wo- 
lowski, and  I  am  nothing  in  the  game  but  one 
of  the  pawns.  You  have  let  that  light  in  upon 
me.  I  believe  that  you  do  not  intend  to  give 
me  up,  but  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. So  it  is  designed  that  she  should  be  ru- 
ined." 

"How  can  that  be,  Adair,  when  we  give  you 
four  days  to  save  her  ?" 

"Save  her!  I  can  merely  save  her  from 
brutal  outrage.  She  abandons  her  home,  and 
becomes  an  outcast." 

"Mrs.  Lygon  does?"  asked  the  Pole,  as  if 
for  information,  and  as  if  the  name  had  been 
used  throughout  their  conversation. 

"Mrs.  Lygon — who  spoke  of  her?"  said 
Adair. 

"Oh,  you  were  describing  so  exactly  what 
you  have  brought  her  to,  that  for  a  moment  I 
confused  the  fortunes  of  the  sisters." 

"I  perceive,"  said  Ernest  Adair,  gloomily, 
and  throwing  away  the  end  of  his  cigarette,  he 
remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  some  min- 
utes. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  his  companion  said, 

"Entirely  wrong,  and  perfectly  unjustifiable." 

"What?"  asked  Adair,  looking  up. 

"The  conclusion  and  the  revenge.  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  read  your  mind  ?  Do  you  think 
that  we  are  unaware  of  your  last  interview  with 
Mrs.  Lygon  ?" 

"You  know  that  I  spoke  to  her.  That  you 
should  know  what  passed  is  an  impossibility." 

"This  from  an  old  hand  like  yourself." 

"For  that  reason  I  say  it.  We  met,  M. 
Wolowski,  beside  a  dead  wall.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  street." 

"  The  wall  may  have  been  dead,  but  the  per- 
son close  behind  it,  I  have  reason  to  think,  was 
not  dead,  for  he  has  the  honor  of  addressing 
you." 

"You  were  there?" 

"Yes.  But  do  yourself  no  injustice.  You 
bore  your  part  excellently,  nobly,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  end,  when  you  were  weak  enough 
to  let  your  heart  be  softened  by  the  lady's  un- 
selfish behavior,  that  I  felt  at  all  ashamed  of 
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you.  When  I  heard  your  voice  becoming  sud- 
denly respectful,  and  your  language  that  of 
praise,  I  could  have  hissed  at  you  through  the 
rotten  old  bricks,  only  that  would  have  been 
rude  to  your  companion." 

"You  arc  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  world, 
M.  Wolowski,  and  born  to  adorn  the  situation 
which  you  hold ;  but,  aliquando  Homerus,  you 
know.  And  as  you  have  revealed  to  me  so 
much,  I  believe  without  intending  to  be  quite 
so  explicit,  I  am  certain  that  you  are  about  to 
tell  me  the  rest.  I  am  a  vain  man,  but  not 
vain  enough  to  suppose  that  you  are  sufficient- 
ly interested  in  my  affairs  to  take  the  trouble 
of  coming  and  personally  supervising  them." 

"There  you  show  both  modesty  and  sense." 

"  But  your  powers  have  been  invoked  against 
me,  and  I  comprehend  how." 

"There  you  utter  absurdity  and  falsehood." 

"No  matter.  I  am  in  your  hands.  I  have 
under-estimated  an  enemy." 

"  That  is  a  fatal  strategic  blunder,  but  a 
greater  blunder  is  the  imagining  an  enemy  that 
does  not  exist.  You  affect  to  think  that  this 
poor  English  woman,  whom  you  have  separated 
from  her  husband,  the  clerk  of  the  Plaudit  Of- 
fice, and  who  is  half  mad  at  the  position  into 
which  you  have  plunged  her,  is  moving  heaven 
and  earth  and  the  police  against  you,  for  the 
sake  of  vengeance.  Bah !  Adair,  your  brandy- 
drinking  has  deteriorated  your  once  masculine 
understanding:  we  do  not  talk  upon  even  terms." 

"  True,  we  do  not,  but  not  for  the  reason  you 
give." 

' '  Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  take  this  from  me, 
who,  having  no  interest  in  deceiving  you,  will 
not  deceive  you.  The  woman  from  London  is 
not  at  the  table." 

"But  there  is  a  table,  and  players  are  seat- 
ed," retorted  Adair,  with  great  quickness. 

"  Good  boy — sharp  at  his  lesson." 

"I  am  back  again  in  favor,  I  perceive. 
What  must  I  do  to  deserve  it?" 

"Leave  Mrs.  Urquhart  to  her  fate." 

"  Are  those  the  only  terms  ?" 

"Are  they  not  easy  ones?  You  can  get  no 
more  money  from  that  quarter,  Adair ;  that  is 
the  first  consideration." 

Hardened  as  he  was,  a  faint  sign  of  shame 
came  over  the  pale  face  as  he  was  urged  to  take 
this  view  of  his  relations  with  a  woman  who 
had  trusted  him. 

"So,"  continued  the  Pole,  "to  say  nothing 
of  the  immorality  of  the  course  you  have  been 
adopting,  in  abetting  a  wife  in  plundering  her 
husband — a  rude  exclamation  of  impatience, 
M.  Adair,  but  I  pass  it  by — it  is  useless  to  think 
of  that  any  longer.  Let  her  take  her  chance — 
if  she  is  worth  any  thing,  she  will  lie  herself 
out  of  harm's  way  ;  if  she  can  not  do  that,  she 
is  unworthy  the  attention  of  an  intellectual  man 
like  yourself.  Now  take  my  advice,  and  in- 
stead of  availing  yourself  of  the  four  days  I 
have  conceded  to  you,  take  the  boat  for  En- 
gland to-night,  and  lie  there  perdu,  until  you 
hear  from  me." 


"I  should  read  in  the  Paris  news  of  a  mur- 
der," said  Ernest,  with  something  like  a  shud- 
der. 

"You  will  read  nothing  of  the  kind,  at  least 
in  connection  with  the  Hotel  Urquhart.  Come, 
we  are  getting  near  Paris." 

"If  there  were  any  way  of  insuring  her  per- 
sonal safety." 

"  It  will  not  be  endangered.  Don't  you  know 
that  the  Scotchman  is  a  religious  man,  and 
keeps  the  commandments,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

"You  do  not  know  him." 

"It  has  been  my  business  to  know  him,  for 
some  very  good  reasons,  M.  Adair,  during  the 
time  that  you  have  been  pursuing  the  far  more 
interesting  study  of  the  character  of  Madame. 
You  need  not  dread  personal  violence — as  for 
the  rest,  women  must  take  their  chance  of  that 
when  they  play  interdicted  games.  Come,  de- 
cide, because  I  never  go  back  from  my  word, 
and  if  you  still  insist  upon  the  four  days  I  gave, 
I  shall  have  to  hurry  to  the  bureau.  Consider 
whether  you  are  able  to  bear  a  life  of  general 
privation,  relieved  by  a  few  orgies,  and  finished 
in  the  embrace  of  the  law." 

"You  talk,"  said  Adair,  suddenly  manifest- 
ing some  self-assertion,  "as  if  I  were  capable 
of  nothing  but  the  infernal  work  which  I  have 
been  doing  of  late  years.  I  am  not  a  fool,  and 
I  am  well  educated,  and  if  I  choose  to  change 
my  name  and  take  up  some  honest  calling — " 

"It  would  be  my  painful  duty  to  prevent  any 
such  contamination  of  virtuous  households," 
said  the  Pole,  coolly.  "We  are  in  charge  of 
public  morals." 

"Do  you  defy  me  to  escape  you?" 

"If  you  repeat  the  question,  I  consign  you 
to  the  charge  of  the  first  gendarme.  Come, 
come,  Adair,  be  reasonable.  I  did  not  think 
that  intemperance  could  have  produced  such  an 
effect  upon  you.  You  take  up  an  honest  call- 
ing, and  even  an  honest  man's  wages.  What 
are  you  thinking  of?  Perhaps  you  contemplate 
returning  to  that  English  town  with  the  diabol- 
ical name,  Lipthwaite  is  it  not,  and  again  ad- 
dressing yourself  to  the  writing  copies  for  the 
little  ladies  ?" 

You  hate  Ernest  Adair.  It  is  right  that  you 
should  hate  him.  Therefore  be  glad  to  see 
that  he  looks  actually  livid  at  these  words. 

"No,  you  do  not  think  of  Lipthwaite,"  con- 
tinued the  Pole,  "but  perhaps  of  some  other 
quiet  rustic  home,  where  M.  Ernest  Adair,  gam- 
bler, drinker,  seducer,  liar,  mouchard,  arriving 
under  some  new  and  gentle  name — shall  we 
say  as  Mr.  Manly  or  Mr.  Kightheart — shall  for- 
get all  his  old  evil  courses,  and  shall  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  every  moral  and 
social  virtue.  It  is  very  unhappy  for  him,  and 
for  me,  that  I  must  find  out  Mr.  Manly  or  Mr. 
Rightheart,  and  explain  to  the  rustic  authorities 
that  the  gentleman  is  a  living  proof  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  conversion." 

"Hear  me,  M.  Wolowski,  and  spare  me  that 
kind  of  talk." 
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"My  friend,  I  am  told  that  it  is  exactly  in 
your  own  style,  and  that  it  is  with  talk  like  this 
that  you  have  been  so  successful  in  impressing 
your  views  on  the  minds  of  the  Mesdames  Ly- 
gon  and  Urquhart." 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  say.  I  must  have  a  better 
price  for  doing  what  you  propose." 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  when  we  are  not 
obliged  to  give  any  price  at  all  ?" 

"Yes — or  you  would  not  have  offered  so 
much.  I  am  a  bad  employe,  but  you  will  not 
part  with  me,  and  you  will  accede  to  my  terms. 
I  think  I  know  why  you  would  retain  me ;  but 
that  matters  not.  I  do  not  ask  much." 

"There 'is  no  harm  in  stating  what  you 
would  have." 

' '  Give  me  the  means  of  putting  her  out  of 

harm's  way  before  her  husband  sees  M. , 

and  then  let  the  Scotchman  learn  all  that  you 
can  tell  him." 

"Bah!  You  want  to  fly  with  the  foolish 
woman." 

"No,  no — a  thousand  times  no.  I  would 
not  be  encumbered  with  her  folly  and  helpless- 
ness for  her  weight  in  ingots  of  gold.  I  will 
simply  place  her  out  of  the  way  of  his  rage,  and 
when  he  has  cooled  down  she  may  face  him  if 
she  pleases." 

"This  sentimentality  is  perfectly  affecting," 
said  the  Pole,  with  a  laugh  that  was  almost 
good-natured.  "I  thought  I  understood  hu- 
man nature,  but  we  are  but  children  lecturing 
on  a  skeleton.  Never  say  again  that  I  am  not 
your  friend." 

"You  will  do  this?" 

"  That  I  may  be  able  to  do  it,  let  us  get  into 
my  carriage,  which  I  see  is  waiting  for  me." 

The  train  stopped,  and  the  two  travelers  left 
the  carriage.  Unless  a  third  person  had  been 
told  to  observe  their  reception  by  the  officials 
of  the  railway  line,  he  would  probably  have  not 
noticed  a  shade  of  difference  in  their  behavior 
toward  himself  and  toward  the  men  who  had 
just  alighted.  But,  once  invited  to  observa- 
tion, he  would  have  seen  (and  would  avail  him- 
self of  the  hint  in  subsequent  travel)  that 
whereas  he  was  looked  at  carefully,  almost 
scrutinizingly,  by  more  than  one  of  the  officials, 
and  perhaps  by  a  person  whom  he  did  not  know 
to  be  in  office,  not  one  of  the  railway  people 
appeared  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  M.  Wolowski  or  his  companion. 


CHAPTER  L. 

ON  reaching  Paris,  Mr.  Urquhart  drove  into 
the  quarter  where  the  official  residence  of  M. 
—  was  situated ;  and  having  arranged  with 
Bertha  that  she  should  dispose  of  an  hour  as 
might  suit  her,  and  should  meet  him,  at  its  ex- 
piration, at  a  certain  shop  not  far  from  the  bu- 
reau in  question,  they  separated. 

Urquhart  had  been  expected,  and  was  at 
once  ushered  into  the  presence  of  M. . 


The  official  was  a  very  handsome  man,  scru- 
pulously dressed  to  the  last  fashion,  and  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  entrepreneur  of 
one  of  the  fashionable  theatres,  or  a  member 
of  the  Senate  who  took  his  responsibilities  easi- 
ly, or  a  speculative  gentleman  who,  if  he  amused 
himself  on  the  Bourse,  did  so  chiefly  because 
peripatetic  gambling  is  a  more  healthy  and  ele- 
gant amusement  than  the  shutting  one's  self  up 
with  cards.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  was  thought  to  carry  the  peculiar 
ethics  of  business  almost  to  an  extreme  of  free- 
thinking  ;  but,  in  revenge,  he  was  said  to  hold 
quite  as  advanced  views  in  reference  to  matters 
of  pleasure.  Supposed  to  be  very  rich,  he  cer- 
tainly availed  himself  of  the  arts  which,  in  a 
civilized  community,  enrich  many  who  are  en- 
lightened enough  not  to  oppose  traditional 
scruples  to  the  proffers  of  fortune  ;  and  he  bore 
that  fortune,  whatever  it  might  be,  so  graceful- 
ly, that  every  one  liked  him,  except  perhaps 
those  whose  interests  had  not  been  his  own,  and 
had  suffered  by  his  unhesitating  devotion  to  the 
latter.  His  appearance  was  in  his  favor,  until 
you  had  formed  an  unkind  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter, and  then  perhaps  a  certain  hardness  and 
keenness  about  the  somewhat  Hebraic  features 
forced  itself  upon  your  attention,  and  diminish, 
ed  the  attraction  of  his  friendly  manner  and 
pleasant  voice.  Some  people  hinted  that  he 
had  the  means  of  obtaining  valuable  political 
and  other  information  a  little  earlier  than  some 
other  people.  But  this  was  a  harsh  thing  to 
say.  M. was  very  particular  about  keep- 
ing his  superb  watch  in  exquisite  order,  and 
therefore  was  enabled  to  be  admirably  punctual 
in  attending  appointments  with  those  whose 
confidences  he  valued  ;  if  the  watch  were  even 
a  trifle  too  fast,  the  fault  was  with  Parisian 
chronometry,  not  with  the  wearer. 

M. had  reasons,  as  Mr.  Urquhart  has 

mentioned,  for  showing  him  every  possible  at- 
tention, and  no  one  could  justly  charge  the 
graceful  official  with  ingratitude,  at  least  while 
there  existed  any  probability  of  increasing  the 
debt  he  was  so  ready  to  acknowledge.  His  re- 
ception of  Mr.  Urquhart  was  warm ;  but  if  the 
Scotsman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
lights  and  shades  of  manner,  he  might  have  ob- 
served that  M. was  graver  than  usual. 

This  circumstance,  however,  was  not  regarded 
by  Urquhart,  who  proceeded  to  business  with 
his  usual  promptitude. 

"My  time  in  Paris  is  short,"  said  Robert 
Urquhart. 

"  So  all  your  friends  complain,"  said  M. , 

who  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  with  a  very 
slight  accent.  "But  let  it  be  spent  where  it 
may,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted.  You  have 
seen  M.  Wolowski,  and  you  are  here  to  pursue 
an  inquiry  ?" 

"Just  that.  What  can  you  tell  me  of  the 
man  whose  name  I  sent  you  ?" 

' '  Much,  of  course.  But  there  are  some  com- 
plications which  it  may  be  well  to  clear  away 
before  I  offer  you  the  information  which  you 
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ask  for.  The  subject  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and 
I  approach  it  with  some  apprehension — with 
more  pain." 

"  You  need  not,"  replied  Urquhart.  "  I  know 
a  great  deal,  and  it  is  needful  that  I  should 
know  more." 

"I  repeat  that  I  approach  the  subject  with 
very  great  pain,"  said  M. ,  looking  steadi- 
ly at  Urquhart. 

"  So  do  I.  But  neither  of  us,  M. ,  is  in 

the  habit  of  letting  our  feelings  be  our  masters. 
I  am  here  for  serious  business,  and  I  am  ready 
for  it." 

M.  still  gazed  at  him  steadily,  and 

paused  for  some  moments  before  he  said : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Urquhart,  if  you  were  a 
Frenchman,  I  should  make  our  preliminaries 
much  easier  to  us,  by  asking  a  question — if  in- 
deed I  needed  to  ask  it — in  a  very  straightfor- 
ward way.  We  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  yourselves,  but  we  have  different  modes 
of  dealing  with  certain  subjects.  My  impulse 
is  to  place  these  memoranda  before  you" — he 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  small  port-folio — "and  to 
retire,  after  which  we  should  never  recur  to  the 
unpleasant  topic.  But  I  am  far  from  assured 
that  I  should  be  justified  in  this  course." 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me  all  you  know,  I  ex- 
pect," said  Robert  Urquhart,  bluntly. 

"  That  you  have  no  right  to  doubt." 

"  Then  the  sooner  and  the  shorter  the  better." 

"  Of  that  I  am  not  so  certain ;  for  I  do  not 
quite  comprehend  the  attitude,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  you  appear  to-day." 

Urquhart  looked  at  him  inquiringly — impa- 
tiently. 

"I  think  you  had  better  give  me  yon  papers, 
and  then  we  need  not  talk." 

"  Give  me  credit  for  not  wasting  your  time, 
my  good  friend.  I  am  as  much  a  man  of  busi- 
ness as  yourself,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  things  than  business  which  have  to 
be  considered.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  will  be 
for  you  to  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two." 

"A  dozen,  if  you  will." 

"I  will  not  delay  by  begging  your  pardon 
for  introducing  a  name  that  demands  every  del- 
icacy, but  I  will  at  once  inquire  whether  Mrs. 
Urquhart  still  resides  in  your  house  ?" 

"Why,  where  the  devil  else  should  she  re- 
side?" answered  Urquhart,  promptly. 

"  And  you  reside  there  also  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"And  once  more  permit  a  question — your 
relations  are  those  of  friendship  ?" 

"We  are  man  and  wife,  M. ,  and  what 

are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  Mr.  Urquhart,  that 
certain  disagreeable  events  which  have  just  oc- 
curred in  your  family  are  not  secrets  to  me, 
gladly  as  I  would  have  avoided  the  knowledge." 

"I  don't  suppose  that  they  are.  Nothing 
seems  a  secret  from  your  police  spies.  This 
very  man,  about  whom  I  have  come,  told  me 
of  things  that  I  had  long  forgotten,  but  which  I 


dare  say  are  written  down  in  some  black-book, 
duly  indexed.  Now  I  want  to  avail  myself  of 
your  system.  You  know  all  that  has  happened 
in  my  house.  I  suppose  you  imagine  that  yon 
affair  has  brought  about  a  separation  between 
me  and  my  wife.  That's  not  so,  Sir.  We 
Scottish  folk  have  our  own  notions  of  what 
marriage  means,  Sir ;  and  we  don't  quarrel  and 
separate.  There  has  been  folly  in  my  house, 
and  wickedness  somewhere  else,  but  as  far  as 
myself  and  my  wife  are  concerned,  that's  all 
done  with.  She  came  with  me  to  Paris,  and 
no  doubt  you  could  know  by  ringing  this  bell, 
if  you  did  not  know  it  before." 

A  puzzled  look  upon  the  handsome  features 

of  M. was  followed  by  the  very  slightest 

smile,  and  then  he  answered  as  one  who  entire- 
ly comprehended  the  situation : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Urquhart,  you  take  what  I  am 
sure  is  a  very  Christian  view  of  matters ;  but 
now,  though  you  relieve  me  from  any  difficulty, 
you  create  a  puzzle.  That,  however,  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  you  to  solve.  Else  I  should,  per- 
haps, have  been  curious  to  know  why,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  you  come  to  me.  But  I  will 
infer  that  you  have  reasons  of  business  for  wish- 
ing to  have  all  the  circumstances  before  you, 
and  I  need  delay  no  longer  in  giving  you  all 
the  information  you  require." 

M. gave  another  curious  look  at  Urqu- 
hart, as  if  to  study  a  new  variety  in  human  na- 
ture, and  then  opened  the  port-folio. 

"The  memoranda  are  in  French,"  said  M. 

,  "for  there  was  no  time  to  translate  them  ; 

but  you  speak  French  well  enough  to  follow  me 
— or,  no,  I  will  not  give  you  that  trouble.  I 
will  read  to  you  in  English.  '  Ernest  Adair,' " 
he  continued,  looking  at  his  papers,  "  '  he  bore 
the  name  of  Hardwique  in  England  in  18 — , 
when  he  was  a  teacher  of  writing  at' — at — 
Can  you  read  the  word?" 

"  'At  Lipthwaite,  in  Surrey,'  "  said  Urquhart, 
looking  at  the  paper  handed  to  him. 

"You  know  the  place?"  asked  the  other, 
looking  keenly  at  him. 

"  Only  by  name.     Go  on,"  said  Urquhart. 

"  His  description — but  with  that  I  need  not 
trouble  you  ?" 

"I'll  never  forget  him." 

"  We  have  next  an  enumeration  of  his  serv- 
ices since  he  entered  upon  employment  here. 
You  just  said  something  which  shows  me  you 
are  aware  how  we  have  employed  him." 

"  A  spy — yes,  he  owned  it  to  me." 

"He  gave  considerable  satisfaction  up  to  a 
certain  date,  but  he  appears  to  have  got  into 
very  bad  company ;  here  are  the  names  of  sev- 
eral of  his  companions,  and  the  places  he  fre- 
quented— all  this  I  will  have  transcribed  for  you 
if  you  desire  it.  He  became  a  confirmed  gam- 
bler, and  played  ill.  But  he  was  constantly  in 
the  possession  of  money,  and  has  boasted  to  oth- 
er names — great  scoundrels — that  he  had  a  nev- 
er-failing bank.  One  of  his  friends  also  sup- 
posed that  he  forged,  and  veiy  properly  came 
in  May,  18 — ,  and  intimated  that  belief." 
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"  Not  true  to  one  another,  even,  the  thieves." 

"  True  to  their  country,  Mr.  Urquhart,"  said 

M. ,  with  a  smile.  "But  it  appeared  that 

this  was  not  the  case.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
18 — ,  he,  being  somewhat  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  avowed  that  a  lady  supplied  him  with 
money." 

Again  M. looked  up  at  Urquhart,  who 

nodded. 

"You  understand  that,  then?"  said  the  oth- 
er, in  a  grave  voice. 

"Ay,  ay — I  understand.     Poor  wretch!" 

"He  afterward  denied  this,  and  challenged 
the  friend  who  reminded  him  of  his  words,  hut 
they  did  not  fight.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  he  had  boasted 
falsely,  and  he  was  carefully  watched,  until  a 
chain  of  testimony  was  procured  that  left  the 
matter  beyond  doubt." 

"He  was  proved  to  have  taken  the  money 
from  her?" 

"Yes,  so  clearly  that  the  lady's  name  is  at 
once  given,  without  hesitation,  and  dates  are 
added  to  show  when  he  was  in  possession  of 
certain  sums." 

"  That  he  got  by  the  post,  of  course?" 

"No,  certainly  not.  French  money — most 
of  it  notes — but  gold  also." 

"How  could  she  get  gold  sent  over?"  mut- 
tered Urquhart.  ' '  The  notes  she  could  get  any 
where  in  London.  He  would  tell  her  how  to 
manage  that." 

"  Some  of  the  payments  must  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  lady's  own  hand." 

"That's  just  impossible." 

"  I  rarely  find  our  agents  at  fault  when  they 
state  a  fact  positively.  It  is  fatal  to  their  am- 
bition to  be  found  so  committing  themselves," 
said  M. .  "But  the  other  part  of  the  mon- 
ey he  received  from  her  attendant  and  confiden- 
tial lady's-maid." 

"They  are  all  wrong  —  they  are  blunder- 
ing." 

"It  will  be  worth  their  places  should  it  prove 

so,"  replied  M. ,  "  and  we  must  test  their 

report.  This  girl's  name  is  Henderson." 

He  looked  up  once  more,  and  ghastly  was  the 
change  that  these  syllables  had  wrought. 

The  face  of  Robart  Urquhart  was  distorted, 
and  of  a  horrid  whiteness.  His  head  was  bent 
forward  and  the  lips  parted,  while  his  eyes  were 
set  upon  the  line  the  Frenchman  had  been  read- 
ing, as  if  Urquhart  dreaded  that  the  record 
should  escape  him,  and  with  it  the  secret. 

"Read  the  name  again,"  said  Urquhart, 
hoarsely.  "No,  give  it  me,"  he  cried,  spring- 
ing up  and  snatching  the  papers  from  the  other. 
"Where  is  it? — where  is  it?  I  can't  see  it — 
there  is  no  such  name  set  down  here." 

The  Frenchman  rose,  and  slid  his  finger  down 
the  crabbed  writing  until  he  touched  the  word. 

Urquhart  fastened  upon  it,  and  sought  to  read 
on;  but  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  sudden 
shock  the  power  of  deciphering  the  story,  writ- 
ten in  another  language  than  his  own,  deserted 
him,  and  after  glaring  at  the  record  for  a  few 


moments,  he  thrust  it  back  into  the  hand  of  his 
companion. 

"Read  it  to  me — read  it  all  to  me,  Sir,"  he 
said,  clutching  at  the  corner  of  the  strong  table 

before  M. ,  and  strong  as  it  was,  it  vibrated 

in  that  gripe.  Large  drops  broke  out  upon  his 
forehead,  and  a  thin  line  of  white  appeared  at 
each  corner  of  his  mouth,  which  worked  con- 
vulsively. 

"  Read  it  all !"  he  stormed. 

The  Frenchman,  not  at  heart  an  unkind  man, 
averted  his  face  as  he  obeyed. 

"'This  girl,  Matilda  Henderson  (English),, 
was  in  the  confidence  of  her  mistress,  and  fre- 
quently informed  Ernest  Adair  when  the — hus- 
band was  on  his  journeys^  which  were  frequent, 
from  his  occupation  upon  our  railways  and  those 
of  Belgium.  It  was  observed  that  when  Adair 
had  visited  the  house — '  " 

"Visited  my  house,"  said  Urquhart,  in  an 
undertone,  like  the  growl  of  a  wild  animal. 

"  '  He  was  always  in  funds,  and  when  he  had 
wasted  these,  it  was  his  habit  to  importune  the 

lady ' "  (M. used  the  name  as  little  as  he 

could — a  vain  humanity),  "  'and  to  threaten  her 
with  exposure.  This  plan  frequently  brought 
him  money,  but  sometimes  he  received  excuses 
only,  which  seemed  to  enrage  him.  Lately 
the  supplies  had  been  very  short,  and  he  disap- 
peared, it  was  supposed  upon  official  business. 
When  he  returned,  he  reappeared  at  Versailles 
at  the  same  time  with  the  lady's  sister,  from  En- 
gland, and  he  was  again  in  possession  of  money, 
and  seemed  to  expect  more  from  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Lygon,  the  wife  of — '  " 

"  Stop,  stop — be  silent.  There  is  justice  yet, 
my  God !"  cried  Urquhart,  with  a  cry  that  from 
that  huge  frame  was  more  terrible,  in  its  shrill- 
ness, than  the  fiercest  exclamation  could  have 
been.  "Do  not  speak.  All  the  treachery,  all 
the  falsehood — I  can  sweep  it  all  away  with  a 
word — it  was  all  for  her — for  her — for  Laura 
Lygon — and  I  have  been  wicked  enough — read 
on,  read  every  word,  Sir." 

And  his  breath  came  in  gasps,  as  he  trembled 
and  pointed  to  the  writing. 

"Had  I  foreseen  this  scene."  said  M. , 

"  it  should  never  have  happened,  Mr.  Urquhart; 
but  I  believed  you  knew  all.  It  is  now  possible 
to  deceive  you  no  longer." 

Urquhart  did  not  speak,  but  continued  to  gaze 
at  the  other. 

' '  It  became  the  business  of  one  of  those  who 
were  in  our  employ  to  procure  written  evidence 
of  what  he  stated.  He  did  procure  it,  and  it  is 
here." 

He  laid  a  small  written  note  near  Urquhart, 
and  turned  away. 

This  was  no  French  document. 

It  was  in  a  handwriting  that  Robert  Urqu- 
hart knew  and  loved,  and  he  could  read  it  but 
too  well. 

And  it  told  him  all. 
****** 

"You  look  preoccupied,  my  friend,"  said  a 
stout,  jovial-looking  gentleman  to  M. ,  as, 
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an  hour  afterward,  they  met  in  the  Bourse.  "  I 
La  Sylvana  in  a  bad  humor  this  morning  ?  01 
has  she  broken  her  china  ?  I  know  of  some  su 
perb  bits  with  which  you  can  replace  it.  I  hav< 
had  them  offered  to  me,  but  they  are  too  prettj 
for  the  domestic  altar." 

"China — no,  I  am  obliged.  But  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  Desgleaux." 

"Good  news  I  hope,  though  you  do  look 
rather  gloomy." 

"  Your  friend  at  Versailles  is  fully  aware  of 
his  conjugal  happiness." 

"Ah!"  said  M.  Desgleaux,  "you  have  en- 
lightened him.  I  was  afraid  you  would  no 
care  to  do  it." 

"It  has  cost  me  more  than  I  care  to  say,' 
replied  M. ;  "  but  it  is  done.  He  is  near- 
ly mad." 

' '  Poor  man !  He  will  need  the  reviving  fogs 
of  his  island — or,  at  all  events,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  his  infernal  contracts  for  public  works, 
which  ought,  patriotically  speaking,  to  be  re- 
served for  native  hands." 

"And  native  profits — which  reminds  you,  M. 
Desgleaux — " 

"Indeed  it  does  not.  I  need  no  reminder, 
my  dear  friend,  of  the  obligations  I  owe  you, 
and  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to- 
morrow, at  your  own  bureau,  at  this  hour." 

"So  be  it." 

And  M.  Desgleaux  went  away,  smilingly  hum- 
ming a  tune,  to  which  words  were  affixed,  set- 
ting out  that  "Never  shall  the  English  reign  in 
France." 

"  That  brave  Scot  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Des- 
gleaux," said  M. ,  as  he  watched  the  burly 

form  of  the  French  contractor  disappearing ; 
"and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  one  can  not  esti- 
mate a  man's  claims  by  a  man's  value ;  but  I 
did  not  invent  the  table  of  social  weights  and 
measures.  He  deceived  me  completely  in  the 
early  part  of  the  interview,  and  I  thought  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  philosoph- 
ical view  of  the  case,  and  not  put  himself  out 
of  the  way  because  that  insipid  blonde  had  pre- 
ferred somebody  else.  However,  it  is  over,  and 
he  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  my  fat  friend  there 
— after  whom  I  suspect  I  shall  have  to  look  one 
of  these  days,  if  he  buys  so  many  pictures.  Ah, 
Adolphe !  you  here !  How  well  Fuoco  danced 
last  night!  I  don't  wonder  at  your  infatua- 
tion." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

CHARLES  HAWKESLET  and  his  wife  spoke 
long  together  after  Mrs.  Berry's  departure  from 
Gurdon  Terrace.  But  when  Beatrice  had  told 
her  story,  and  her  husband  had  asked  all. ex- 
planations that  it  seemed  to  him  to  require,  the 
wife,  who  had  spoken  in  frankness  and  loyalty, 
and  the  husband,  who  had  listened  in  confidence 
and  affection,  were  drawn  together,  even  closer 
than  before,  by  the  influence  of  the  sorrow  that 
was  coming.  It  is  not  necessary  to  record  their 


conversation,  as  the  narrative  of  events  that  fol- 
lowed it  will  disclose  as  much  of  it  as  had  bear- 
ing upon  the  course  of  our  tale.  Toward  its 
close  Beatrice  said, 

"And  now,  dearest,  let  me  hear  you  say  you 
are  not  hurt  that  I  have  never  found  courage  to 
tell  you  all  this  before." 

"Hurt,  my  own  one?  No.-  But  I  could 
tell  you  some  reasons  why  I  earnestly  wish  you 
had  told  it  me." 

"Remember,  I  never  knew  any  thing,  and  I 
know  nothing  now." 

"No,  love.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise from  you  that  it  is  more  than  possible  to 
give  a  very  dark  shade  to  the  story  as  you  have 
told  it,  and,  without  supposing  that  your  love 
for  Laura  and  your  faith  in  her  have  induced 
you  to  pass  lightly  over  things  which  would  seem 
more  important  to  a  stranger,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  dearest,  that  you  have  told  me  enough  to — " 
He  hesitated. 

"Never  pick  a  word  for  me,  Charles,  dear," 
she  said,  almost  impetuously.  "  I  never  hesi- 
tate with  you.  Were  you  going  to  say  that  you 
believe  Laura  unworthy  ?  You  were  not  going 
to  say  that  ?" 

"I  was  not,  Beatrice." 

"  Nay,  speak  plainly  to  me.  Who  should,  if 
you  will  not?  I  am  sure  I  have  deserved  it 
from  you." 

"My  dear  wife,  I  am  so  desirous  not  to  say 
more  than  I  mean,  lest  I  should  wrong  her  and 
wound  you,  that  I  am  still  inclined  to  say — let 
us  wait,  and  hear  her  own  exculpation.  I  have 
told  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner  that  I  be- 
lieved she  could  offer  the  amplest  vindication  of 
this  stran0c  errand  to  France.  But  if  we  are  to 
couple  it  with  that  other  strange  story  of  Lip- 
thwaite,  I  don't  know  where  we  may  be  led. 
The  one  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  let  us  suspend  all  judgment." 

"I  know  you  are  speaking  from  your  heart," 
said  Beatrice,  taking  both  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  the  confidence  of  a  true  wife. 

"I  know  that  you  know  it,"  he  answered. 
' '  So  we  must  leave  the  matter  exactly  as  it 
stands,  and  hope — and  hope." 

"  And  you  treat  all  the  malice  of  that  woman 
who  was  here  to-day  with  utter  contempt." 

"Let  it  be  as  if  we  had  never  seen  her." 

"And  you  still  believe,  darling,  that  Laura 
will  clear  herself.  Oh !  if  you  knew  how  we 
three  poor  girls,  with  no  mother,  and  with  a  fa- 
ther who,  kind  as  he  was,  could  be  no  guide  and 
'riend — if  you  knew  how  we  clung  to  one  anoth- 
er in  our  poor  days,  you  would  not  wonder  that 
such  a  day  as  this  is  a  dreadful  one  to  me,  even 
though  I  feel  that  Laura  will  be  cleared  of  all." 

"Do  you  excuse  yourself  to  me  for  loving 
your  sister?"  said  Charles  Hawkesley,  drawing 
icr  nearer  to  him.  "Did  not  I  love  her?" 

"And  you  do"  said  Beatrice,  through  her 
.ears.  "  Say  you  do." 

"And  I  do,"  he  repeated,  "and  will,  until 
ou  yourself  tell  me  that  I  should  cease  to  love 
icr." 
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An  hour  later,  and  Hawkcsley  was  informed 
that  Mr.  Lygon  was  in  the  study,  and  wished  to 
see  him  only. 

"  Arthur !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  "  I 
will  go  to  him." 

"He  sends  for  me — let  me  go  first,  dear,  at 
all  events." 

"But  the  children — the  children,"  said  Bea- 
trice, with  a  mother's  instinct.  "Let  them 
know — I  will  tell  them — they  will  go  wild  with 
delight." 

"  Do  not  send  the  children  until  I  have  spok- 
en to  Arthur,"  said  Charles  Hawkesley,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  wife's  shoulder  as  he  passed  her 
and  went  out. 

Beatrice  looked  wistfully  after  him,  but  she 
loved  him  too  well  not  to  know  the  tone  in 
which  -he  spoke,  when  to  disobey  his  requests 
would  be  no  proof  of  love.  But  she  waited  ea- 
gerly for  the  summons  to  the  study. 

Its  hermetically  sealing  doors  closed,  and  not 
a  word  reached  her  ears. 

The  interview  lasted  for  some  time,  when  a 
thought  struck  her,  and  she  rang,  and  inquired 
whether  the  children  were  in  the  house,  or  out 
for  their  walk. 

They  were  all  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  would  not  ask  the  question 
that  she  was  thirsting  to  ask,  and  the  servant 
withdrew. 

"Another  time,"  said  Beatrice,  "that  girl 
would  have  flown  up  stairs  like  a  wild  thing  to 
tell  Clara  that  her  papa  was  here.  He  has  or- 
dered that  she  shall  not  be  told." 

At  last  the  study-doors  opened  again,  and 
Beatrice,  who  had  been  watching  them  for  the 
signal  that  should  call  her,  saw  her  husband 
come  forth.  He  was  very  pale. 

Eagerly  gazing  in  his  face,  she  did  not  hear 
Arthur  Lygon  draw  the  bolt  after  Hawkesley — 
the  father  taking  precautions  that  his  children 
should  not  leap  into  his  arms. 

"Charles!" 

"My  own  love,  how  am  I  to  tell  you  this?" 

"  You  have  told  me  already." 

She  lay  for  some  minutes  in  his  arms,  and 
each  felt  that  words  were  idle. 

But  when  her  spasms  of  sobbing  abated,  and 
Hawkesley,  after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to 
speak,  found  his  voice  return  to  him,  he  said : 

"  The  judgment  is  taken  out  of  our  hands." 

"  She  is  not  dead !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  start- 
ing up.  "  She  is  not  dead !" 

"Nay,  nay — it  might  be  better  if  she  were, 
poor  girl.  I  mean  that  the  pain  of  deciding 
as  to  the  past  is  spared  us.  Robert  Urquhart 
has  such  evidence  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
write  to  Arthur  that — that  he  must  see  her  no 
more." 

"I  must  see  that  letter,  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  slowly. 

"I  have  read  it,"  he  replied,  sadly.  "The 
truth  is  told  in  six  words — the  rest  is  kindness, 
and  a  summons  to  Arthur  to  join  him." 

"What  are  those  words?" 

"  Your  wife  is  unworthy  of  you." 


"No  proof — no  name — no  more  ?" 

"  He  has  seen  a  series  of  letters  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Laura  which  prove  all." 

"  Charles,  listen  to  me." 

And  as  she  spoke,  upon  her  pleasant,  kindly 
face  there  appeared  an  elevation  of  expression 
which  but  once  before  in  all  his  life  Hawkesley 
remembered  to  have  seen  on  his  wife's  features 
— some  day  he  may  tell  you  when — and  her  usual 
energy  of  voice  became  a  sweet  earnestness. 

"Listen  to  me,  dearest,"  she  repeated.  "I 
ask  you  whether,  upon  the  judgment  of  Robert 
Urquhart,  or  of  any  other  man  living,  you  would 
believe  me  unworthy  of  you?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  instantly,  and  if  he  add- 
ed to  his  word  a  solemn  appeal,  it  will  not  be 
set  down  as  sin. 

"  Then  is  Laura  to  be  refused  the  justice  that 
would  be  shown  to  me  ?  It  is  simply  wicked  to 
accept  any  judgment  at  all ;  and  if  Arthur  Ly- 
gon is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  by  his  wife  in 
her  sorrow,  Charles,  dearest,  you  must  stand  by 
him.  Is  it  true,"  she  said,  in  an  under-voice, 
"that  he  has  refused  to  see  the  children?" 

"Yes-." 

"And  me?" 

"  We  did  not  mention  your  name." 

"Then  I  tvill  see  him.  You  will  not  forbid 
me,  Charles?" 

"  Certainly  not,  but  should  you  do  so  ?  How 
painful  the  scene  will  be  you  can  not  conceive ; 
but  when  I  tell  you.  that  he  has  fastened  the 
door,  lest  Clara — " 

"It  is  too  shocking,  Charles.  On  another 
man's  word !  Stay,  there  is  more  for  me  to 
hear.  He  has  been-  over  to  France.  He  saw 
Robert.  Tell  me  what  passed." 

"In  two  words,  dearest,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  being  deceived." 

"Robert  told  him  so?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Robert  believed  fully  in 
Laura's  innocence,  and  sent  Arthur  back,  as- 
suring him  that  she  would  prove  all  that  he  be- 
lieved her." 

"And  Robert  has  since  changed  his  faith?" 

"  Having  had  letters  laid  before  him  in  her 
writing." 

"  What  does  he  know  of  her  writing,  Charles? 
Has  he  seen  a  dozen  letters  from  her  in  the 
course  of  his  life?" 

"  She  has  written  to  Bertha,  of  course  ?" 

"  Very  little.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  really 
knows  her  hand  from  mine.  We  were  all  taught 
by  the  same  master.  Charles,  is  it  not  horrible 
that  a  woman's  honor  and  life  are  to  be  wrench- 
ed from  her  upon  such  evidence  as  this  ?  Do 
let  me  see  Arthur." 

"  If  you  will.  But  what  will  you  say?  Why 
increase  his  sorrow  by  giving  him  a  spark  of 
hope  which  must  be  trodden  out  again  ?  You 
are  speaking  in  all  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  you  do  not  see,  as  I  do,  that  Robert 
Urquhart  would  have  burned  his  hand  off  soon- 
er than  have  written  those  six  words,  unless  he 
had  such  proof  of  their  truth  as  would  condemn 
an  angel." 
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"I  am  no  angel,  Charles,  and  you  have  just 
said  that  you  could  not  condemn  me  on  such 
testimony." 

"  There  must  be  far  more,  my  dearest,  which 
Robert  summons  Arthur  to  come  over  and  hear. " 

"  Charles !  You  assume  that  there  is  more, 
because  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you 
know;  and  see  how  you  are  struggling  with 
yourself  in  defense  of  Robert  Urquhart's  justice, 
when  you  will  not  make  one  effort  to  believe  in 
Laura's  truth.  I  tell  you  again  and  again  that 
she  is  innocent ;  and  though  a  man  will  always 
take  another  man's  judgment  sooner  than  any 
woman's — Love,  I  don't  speak  of  you — but  I 
feel  in  my  very  heart  that  my  woman's  instinct 
is  right  now,  and  that  Robert  is  deceived.  Oh, 
my  dear  Charles,  think  of  that  unhappy  woman 
whom  we  must  be  wronging ;  think  of  her  chil- 
dren laughing  and  playing  up  stairs,  and  little 
knowing  that  only  a  floor  separates  them  from 
the  father  they  almost  adore !  For  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  refuse  to  believe  any  thing  so  dread- 
ful while  there  is  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  let 
me  tell  Arthur  that  we  will  not  believe  it." 

"You  shall  tell -him  that  you  do  no*  believe 
it,  Beatrice.  But  I  fear  that  you  will  bring 
him  but  little  comfort." 

"Charles!  Until  I  have  had  Laura  face  to 
face  with  me,  I  will  never  think  that  she  has 
for  one  moment  forgotten  those  children.  Now 
take  me  in  to  Arthur." 


CHAPTER  LII. 

ERNEST  ADAIR  sat  in  a  small,  mean  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  a  little  street  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Kue  de  la  Paix.  He 
was  alone,  and  awaiting  a  summons. 

"All  things  considered,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  shall  have  done  enough  in  giving  her  this 
chance.  If  she  had  behaved  with  devotion,  with 
courage,  with  intelligence,  it  might  have  been 
another  affair.  But  I  believe  that  she  detests 
me,  or  nearly  so,  and  brief  would  be  her  weep- 
ing if  I  had  been  blown  to  the  devil  by  an  ex- 
plosion on  that  rail,  or  assassinated  by  a  fellow- 
traveler  who  might  have  fancied  my  tobacco- 
pouch  was  a  purse.  Any  thing  she  will  ever  do 
for  me  again  will  be  done  grudgingly  and  as  a 
martyrdom,  and  we  are,  in  fact,  all  but  hostile. 
Clearly,  I  have  done  enough  in  saving  her  from 
outrage — more  than  she  would  do  for  me.  I 
may  have  led  her  into  embarrassments  by  my 
over-appreciation  of  her  merits  in  other  days, 
but  I  can  not  permit  that  error  to  cloud  all  my 
future  existence.  Jacta  est  alea." 

His  amiable  musings  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  pretty  young  girl,  whose  dark  eyes 
and  rich  complexion  denoted  her  southern  birth. 
She  seemed  something  superior  to  a  servant  of 
the  house ;  but  her  dress  was  too  smart  to  be 
that  of  a  lady,  and  her  brevity  of  petticoat, 
though  disclosing  the  neatest  of  feet  and  ankles, 
was  a  misfortune  to  which  no  French  woman  who 


was  her  own  mistress  would  have  subjected  her- 
self—nor would  the  large  gold  ear-rings  have 
been  endurable  in  society.  She  came  in  with 
a  hasty  step,  and  with  an  arch  smile  at  the  gen- 
tleman, who,  as  she  believed,  was  merely  ful- 
filling the  first  duty  of  man — was  engaged  in  a 
clandestine  love-affair. 

"What  will  Monsieur  give  me  for  good 
news?"  she  said. 

Ernest's  reply  need  not  be  set  down,  but 
though  it  was  sufficiently  explicit,  it  did  not 
seem  to  give  much  offense  to  his  pretty  visitor. 

"Indeed,  Sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  "  I  do  not  love  a  preoccupied  lover, 
and  the  heart  of  Monsieur  would  be  in  the  shop 

of  Madame  Delorme,  confectioner,  Rue  de , 

corner  house." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  place  !"  said  Adair,  spring- 
ing up.  The  girl  thought  that  he  intended  to 
offer  her  a  kiss  by  way  of  payment  for  her  news 
of  the  rendezvous,  and  prepared  a  decorous  re- 
sistance before  surrender,  but  the  distinguished- 
looking  gentleman  who  was  to  afford  this  ephem- 
eral amusement  snatched  at  his  hat  and  darted 
from  the  room  without  a  word. 

The  young  person  was  not  offended,  though 
she  had  good  cause  to  be.  She  was  touched. 

"Ah,  that  is  a  case  of  true  love,"  she  said. 

And  she  looked  at  herself  in  a  small  dingy 
looking-glass,  and  reassuring  herself  at  a  glance 
that  it  was  impossible  that  a  gentleman  could 
have  been  blind  to  the  charms  of  such  a  pretty 
person,  had  he  not  been  entirely  wrapped  up  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  lady  who  awaited  him,  she 
sang  herself  a  little  verse  of  a  little  song,  and 
we  may  leave  her  singing  it. 

Ernest  Adair  walked  rapidly  toward  the  shop 
that  had  been  mentioned  to  him.  It  was  a  place 
which,  unless  it  be  wronged,  had  often  witnessed 
such  a  meeting  as  the  dark-eyed  girl  supposed 
was  in  hand.  A  large  and  handsome  shop,  and 
one  in  the  construction  of  which  the  architect 
had  remembered  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  do 
not  like  to  be  stared  at  by  the  canaille;  and  he 
had  so  arranged  his  ground-glass  that  though 
the  world  without  was  freely  permitted  to  gaze 
upon  the  tasteful  array  of  colored  confections 
and  flowers  in  the  window,  the  world's  vision 
was  bounded,  and  could  not  penetrate  into  the 
shop  itself.  In  other  respects  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  Madame  Delorme's  establishment 
from  most  places  of  the  kind. 

Adair  entered.  There  were  but  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  shop  in  addition  to  the  mistress, 
but  at  a  small  table,  with  some  slight  pretense 
of  lunch  before  her,  sat  Mrs.  Urquhart. 

His  entrance  made  her  start — she  compressed 
her  lips — and  then,  affecting  not  to  notice  him, 
she  pretended  to  be  engaged  with  her  lunch. 

A  single  glance  to  satisfy  himself  that  Ur- 
quhart was  not  there,  and  Ernest  was  by  the 
side  of  Bertha. 

"  Come  away  with  me  this  instant." 

"Are  you  mad?"  she  said,  in  an  undertone. 

"This  instant,  I  tell  you,  or  you  are  lost." 
And  with  an  admirable  self-possession  he  placed 
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a  two-franc  piece  before  Madame 
"For  what  Madame  has  had.  Bestow  the 
change  on  some  poor  mendicant,"  he  added,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  exclamation  that  might  at- 
tract notice  in  their  way  out. 

Bertha  hesitated. 

"He knows  all,"  said  Ernest,  in  a  fierce  whis- 
per. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  speak  again — 
she  clutched  at  his  arm  as  a  terrified  child 
clings  to  its  mother — and  the  gay  parasol  itself 
would  have  been  left  on  that  table  but  for  Adair's 
self-possession. 

"Must  I  always  think  of  that  parasol?"  he 
said,  in  a  playful  voice,  for  the  ear  of  Madame 
Delorme  and  the  others. 

And  he  even  restrained  Bertha's  overhasty 
step,  and  forced  her  to  leave  with  as- much  lady- 
like composure  of  walk  as  if  he  were  escorting 
her  for  a  promenade. 

And  when  well  out  of  the  shop  his  arm  still 
restrained  her,  until  they  came  to  a  narrow 
court,  down  which  they  turned.  Then  he  hur- 
ried her  along  in  silence,  she  knew  not  in  what 
direction ;  and,  awed  by  his  stern  whisper,  dared 
not  to  ask. 


CHAPTER  LIH. 

ADAIR  had  hurried  his  companion  for  some 
considerable  distance,  when  he  suddenly  seemed 
to  change  his  purpose,  and  slackened  their  pace. 
Partially  retracing  their  walk,  he  made  for  the 
river,  and  a  vehicle  passing,  he  hailed  it,  and 
they  entered.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  cross- 
ed one  of  the  bridges,  and  a  short  ride  brought 
them  to  the  corner  of  a  small  square,  in  which 
was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Parisian  churches. 
Bertha  had  some  recollection  of  having  been 
once  brought  to  see  this  edifice,  but  the  district 
into  which  they  next  plunged  was  entirely  un- 
known to  her. 

He  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  very  large  but 
mean-looking  hotel,  of  no  inviting  appearance, 
but  very  dear  to  a  class  of  sojourners  in  Paris, 
whose  means  are  in  the  future,  and  who  are 
obliged  to  be  content  with  humble  lodging,  not 
very  dainty  fare,  and  exceeding  joviality,  while 
working  up  to  a  position  in  which  they  may  live 
more  sumptuously  and  dully. 

As  they  entered  a  gloomy  hall,  Ernest  Adair 
saw  two  or  three  young  men  hanging  their  keys 
upon  the  appointed  and  numbered  hooks  near 
the  door.  He  quitted  Bertha,  and  spoke  to  one 
of  the  men,  who  recognized  him,  but  seemed 
not  much  pleased  at  the  encounter.  With 
some  coldness  of  manner,  and  an  evident  desire 
to  shorten  the  interview,  he  handed  to  Adair 
the  key  which  the  latter  "had  asked  for.  In  two 
or  three  minutes  Bertha  and  Adair  were  in  a 
small,  narrow  room,  strongly  flavored  with  the 
odor  of  the  strongest  tobacco,  and  as  scanti- 
ly furnished  as  could  well  be  imagined.  But 
the  dingy  little  room  had  echoed  to  merry  songs 
and  hearty  laughs,  that  had  proceeded  from 


many  a  gay  party  of  struggling  men,  who  re- 
served their  gravity  for  the  days  when  their  pro- 
fessional reputation  might  demand  it,  and  wast- 
ed none  of  it  upon  the  period  of  light  hearts 
and  light  pockets. 

Bertha  had  little  time  or  care  to  note  the  de- 
tails of  the  uncongenial  scene  into  which  she 
had  been  brought,  and  at  once  addressed  an 
appealing  look  to  her  companion. 

"We  are  safe  here  for  a  short  time, "he  said, 
placing  a  chair  for  her ;  "  but  our  time  is  very 
short." 

"Why have  you  brought  me  here ?" she  ask- 
ed, helplessly. 

"Because  it  is  just  the  one  place  where  I 
shall  not  be  looked  for.  We  are  among  very 
honest  people,  and  you  need  not  be  more  alarm- 
ed than  is  needful.  The  case  itself  is  bad 
enough,  and  we  must  decide  at  once  what  is  to 
be  done." 

"  I  am  ruined,  Ernest,  is  it  so  ?"  said  Bertha, 
in  a  low,  piteous  voice. 

' '  You  have  been  sacrificed.  I  have  not  been 
able  yet  to  discover  by  whom,  but  when  I  do 
you  shall  be  revenged.  In  the  mean  time  there 
is  but  one  question.  Where  will  you  go  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  where  can  I  go?" 

' '  I  have  been  trying  to  answer  that,"  he  said, 
as  calmly  as  if  he  were  discussing  the  business 
of  some  third  person,  unconnected  with  himself. 
"  I  have  been  considering  all  your  chances,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  advise  you.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  circumstances  have  deprived 
us  of  the  aid  of  your  sister,  as  her  calmness  and 
resolution  would  have  been  invaluable  to  us 
now ;  but  regret  is  folly,  and  we  acted,  as  we 
supposed,  for  the  best." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Bertha,  trembling;  "how 
are  you  sure  that  he  knows  the  truth  ?" 

"He  came  to  Paris  to  learn  it.  I  hoped, 
when  I  saw  you  from  the  road,  that  I  should  be 
able  to  prevent  his  doing  so ;  but  since  then  I 
have  been  undeceived  as  to  my  power.  He 
went  to  an  interview,  at  which  every  thing 
would  be  revealed  to  him,  not  for  the  sake  of 
injuring  you,  but  for  some  other  purpose,  I  know 
not  what ;  but  those  who  had  to  inform  him  are 
too  deeply  interested  in  doing  it  to  leave  a  shad- 
ow of  hope  that  the  work  will  not  be  completely 
done.  At  this  moment  he  is  probably  rushing 
into  that  shop  in  search  of  you." 

"And  you  say  it  without  a  show  of  feeling," 
exclaimed  Bertha,  as  bitterly  as  she  could 
speak ;  "you,  who  have  brought  me  to  this !" 

"  There  is  no  time  for  reproaches,"  he  an- 
swered. "Every  minute  is  precious.  There 
will  be  ample  time  for  reproach  hereafter.  Be- 
lieve that  your  thought  now  must  be  how  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Urquhart  until  his 
indignation  shall  have  softened  a  little.  Un- 
less, indeed,  you  have  a  higher  estimate  of  your 
own  power,  and  would  rather  meet  him." 

"No,   no,  no!"  cried  Bertha,  shuddering. 
"But  you  must  protect  me,  Ernest,  and  you 
will.     I  ha-*  now  nobody  in  the  world  to  help 
tae  but,vo-</" 
iT 
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"Unhappily," he  said,  with  some  compassion 
in  his  voice,  "my  help  at  this  time  would  be 
fatal.  I  am  a  marked  man,  who  can  scarcely 
move  without  a  spy  at  my  heels.  My  natural 
course  would  be  to  provide  some  refuge  for  you, 
but  I  should  hardly  have  taken  you  a  lodging 
when  my  taking  it  would  have  been  reported, 
and  you  would  be  met  at  the  very  door  by  a  po- 
lice-agent, who  would  probably  be  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Urquhart." 

"Oh,  my  God!  what  is  to  become  of  me?" 
sobbed  the  unhappy  woman. 

"You  must  have  often  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  day  like  this,"  replied  Adair ;  "and 
surely  you  must  have  thought  over  some  plan 
of  your  own.  At  least  let  me  hear  it." 

"  I  have  no  plan.  I  always  hoped  that  this 
day  would  never  come — that  you  would  at  least 
save  me  from  utter  shame  and  ruin." 

"It  has  come,  and  I  am  powerless  to  save 
you  longer." 

"You  can  not,  Ernest,  you  can  not  be  so 
heartless  and  wicked  as  to  say  that  you  will 
abandon  me  in  my  great  misery — misery  caused 
by  you,  and  you  only.  No,  I  will  not  believe 
that." 

"Once  more  I  beg  you  not  to  waste  time  in 
words.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  it  is 
they,  not  myself,  whom  you  must  reproach  when 
you  have  leisure  for  reproach.  Have  you  no 
course  to  propose  ?" 

"None,  none." 

"I  know  that  you  have  few  acquaintances  in 
Paris,  and  not  one  friend ;  yet  does  no  name 
occur  to  you — no  house  where  you  might  re- 
main until  your  safety  were  assured  ?" 

"No,  none,"  said  Bertha,  piteously. 

"It  is  strange  that  you  should  have  failed  to 
provide  yourself  with  some  such  friend,  know- 
ing as  you  did  that  she  would  be  so  needful  to 
you.  But  as  it  is,  I  see  but  one  course  to  rec- 
ommend." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  with  streaming 
eyes. 

"You  must  go  to  England." 

"  To  England  !     And  alone  ?" 

"I  can  not  be  your  escort,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given  you,  and  I  know  of  no  other.  The 
journey  is  nothing — your  sister  performed  it  for 
your  sake — surely  you  may  take  it  for  your 
own." 

"And  where  should  I  go  ?  I  have  no  friends 
in  England  now,  except  those  who  would  not 
receive  me.  Where  should  I  go  ?" 

"How  helplessly,  how  childishly  you  talk. 
Can  not  even  danger  induce  you  to  show  a  lit- 
tle courage  and  self-reliance?  What  does  it 
matter  where  you  go,  provided  that  you  are  not 
traced?  and  I  think  that,  once  in  England,  you 
would  be  safe.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there 
would  be  any  motive  for  endeavoring  to  discov- 
er you,  and  for  a  short  time  you  might  certain- 
ly breathe  in  peace." 

"  I  have  no  money." 

He  glanced  at  her  dress,  and  nofeced  that  she 
had  a  few  ornaments  of  value,  and  1  *}  mentally 


remarked  that  it  was  fortunate  that  her  love  of 
such  things  had  induced  her  to  put  them  on  for 
a  journey  for  which  a  French  woman  would  have 
dressed  herself  with  elaborate  simplicity. 

"How  poor  I  am,"  he  said,  "you  know  bet- 
ter than  most  people  in  the  world ;  but  I  have 
more  than  enough  to  furnish  you  with  funds  for 
the  journey,  and  when  you  are  in  London  any 
jeweler  will  supply  you  if  you  show  him  that 
bracelet." 

Perhaps  these  words  grated  more  harshly 
upon  the  soul  of  Bertha  than  aught  else  that  he 
had  said — than  the  cruel  coldness  of  his  man- 
ner— than  the  bitterness  of  the  destiny  he  had 
announced  to  her. 

"And  you  leave  me  alone  in  the  world !"  she 
said,  passionately. 

"The  world  forbids  our  being  companions," 
said  Adair ;  "  but  you  know  full  well  that  my 
heart  bleeds  for  you." 

"I  do  not  know  it,"  exclaimed  Bertha, 
roused  by  her  sorrow,  and  by  his  measured 
phrase.  "I  believe  that  you  are  utterly  heart- 
less and  cruel,  and  that  you  see  me  driven  from 
my  home,  and  crushed  to  the  earth,  without 
one  pang  of  feeling  or  pity.  Oh,  I  have  been 
mad,  mad,  to  think  better  of  you,  and  this  is 
what  I  have  brought  myself  to.  I  am  to  fly 
like  a  thief  to  England;  I  am  to  sell  my  jewel- 
ry, that  I  may  be  able  to  live ;  and  when  that 
money  is  gone,  Ernest,  I  am  to  do — what  ?  I 
am  a  fool  to  ask  you — what  do  you  care  ?  You 
do  not  even  tell  me  how  I  am  to  let  you  know 
where  I  am,"  she  added,  her  energy  exhausted 
with  her  protest,  and  her  weakness  returning 
full  upon  her. 

"I  will  take  care  of  that,"  he  replied,  with- 
out a  syllable  in  answer  to  her  impassioned  ap- 
peal. 

"  When  ought  I  to  go  ?" 

"  To-night.     In  four  hours." 

"And  where  am  I  to  spend  those  four  hours? 
Here?" 

"  No ;  the  owner  of  this  room  will  want  it. 
Is  it  so  difficult  for  a  woman  to  amuse  herself 
in  Paris  for  a  short  time  on  a  fine  day  ?  Keep 
on  this  side  the  river  until  it  is  nearly  the  time 
of  starting.  It  might  not  be  well  to  linger  too 
long  at  the  terminus,  as  you  might  attract  ob- 
servation." 

"  I  feel  in  a  wild,  miserable  dream.  Is  it  all 
true? — am  I  so  wretched?  Oh,  if  it  were  a 
dream,  and  I  could  wake!" 

"We  shall  wake  from  all  dreams  too  soon?" 
said  Ernest  Adair,  perhaps  speaking  from  his 
heart. 

She  swayed  herself  on  the  chair,  and  sobbed 
violently.  But  no  kind  hand  took  hers,  no  voice 
whispered  her  to  be  of  courage,  that  she  was 
still  loved,  and  that  love  should  watch  over  her 
unknown  to  herself,  and  that  in  all  her  trials 
she  was  to  trust  in  a  protector.  Adair  main- 
tained a  silence,  which  made  her  sobs  distinctly 
audible. 

"  Farewell,"  she  said,  rising ;  and  what  little 
dignity  of  manner  she  possessed  manifested  it- 
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self  under  this  cold  and  aggravated  insult  to  her 
sorrow. 

"You  will  need  this,"  he  said,  promptly,  as 
if  desirous  to  terminate  the  interview.  He 
placed  some  gold  in  her  hand.  "  And  you  will 
also  need  this  passport,  which  is  not  in  your 
own  name,  but  in  one  which  you  will  take,  for 
the  journey.  At  the  terminus  ask  for  the  per- 
son whose  name  is  on  this  card,  and  he  will  save 
you  all  trouble.  I  should  have  accompanied  you 
there,  but  I  dare  not." 

„    "A  passport  ready !     Then  you  had  intend- 
ed me  to  leave  France,"  exclaimed  Bertha. 

"Unless  you  had  a  better  plan  to  propose. 
I  therefore  provided  the  necessary  means.  Is 
that,  too,  a  matter  of  reproach  ?" 

"  I  shall  never  reproach  you  again,"  said  Ber- 
tha, in  a  low  voice.  ' '  Some  day,  perhaps,  when 
you  hear  that  a  woman  whom  you  have  ruined 
has  died  in  her  misery,  you  may  reproach  your- 
self that  you  did  not  spare  her  a  little.  Fare- 
well, Ernest!" 

"Bertha!"  he  exclaimed. 

But  she  had  gone. 

"  It  is  better  so,"  he  said.  ' '  Ten  words  from 
me,  and  we  should  never  have  parted.  Far  bet- 
ter so.  And  thus  ends  a  friendship  that  did 
not  promise  so  long  a  life,  or  so  violent  a  death. 
It  was  none  of  my  seeking,  that  is  true.  And 
now  for  M.  Wolowski  once  more." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ADAIR  left  the  hotel,  and,  with  a  furtive 
glance  to  assure  himself  that  Mrs.  Urquhart 
had  really  departed,  hastened  back  to  the  house 
in  which  he  had  awaited  news  of  her  arrival  in 
Paris.  He  rushed  up  to  the  small  apartment, 
and  found  the  Pole,  who  received  him  with  a 
grim  smile. 

"You  were  justified  in  your  demand,  M. 
Adair, "  said  Wolowski. 

"Which  demand?" 

"For  time  to  enable  your  friend,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart, to  recover  his  reason.  Indeed,  you  were 
moderate,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  four  days 
you  wished  for  might  not  have  been  fairly  grant- 
ed." 

"  The  revelation  has  been  made  ?"  asked  Er- 
nest, uneasily. 

"  Assuredly." 

"  He  has  nothing  to  learn  ?" 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
affection, "  said  Wolowski,  "and  what  may  still 
be  concealed  from  him  I  do  not  ask.  But,  after 
his  perusal  of  the  letter,  I  suppose  him  to  be 
quite  sufficiently  informed  for  all  purposes  of 
marital  vengeance." 

"The  letter — what  letter?" 

"True,  you  would  not  remember.  Gallant 
men  should  take  better  care  of  their  papers  than 
you  seem  to  have  done.  A  note  which  it  was, 
to  say  the  least,  indiscreet  to  have  preserved, 
formed  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  to- 


day laid  before  the  Scotchman,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  that  note  rendered  all  further  explana- 
tion superfluous." 

"  Some  note  to  me  which  has  been  stolen 
from  me?" 

"  Put  the  fact  in  that  form,  if  it  please  you, 
M.  Adair." 

Ernest's  look  was  an  evil  one ;  for  there  was 
room  in  his  heart  for  some  sensation  of  shame, 
and  the  information  that  a  letter  which  had  been 
written  to  him  by  a  trusting  woman,  and  which 
had  been  preserved  by  him  for  a  selfish  purpose, 
had  been  the  instrument  for  the  completion  of 
her  ruin,  struck  home  with  keenness.  The  in- 
terview with  poor  Bertha  had  not  tended  to  ren- 
der him  more  tolerant  of  Wolowski's  sarcasms, 
and  this  last  piece  of  news  almost  stirred  him 
to  rebellion.  His  glance,  and  the  expression 
on  his  face,  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  Pole. 

"As  the  revelation  had  your  assent,  M. 
Adair,"  he  said,  "the  means  were  a  secondary 
consideration ;  but  you  would  have  a  right  to 
reproach  yourself  had  such  evidence  been  vol- 
untarily furnished  by  you." 

"My  assent!"  said  Ernest,  bitterly.  "But 
the  work  is  done.  Let  us  speak  of  business." 

"  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  know  how  your 
friend  received  the  news  that  must  have  placed 
you  in  such  an  amiable  light  in  his  eyes  ?  Are 
you  so  entirely  uninterested  in  his  sentiments 
toward  you  ?" 

"  I  can  imagine  enough." 

"Without  disputing  your  imaginative  pow- 
ers, which  have  been  cultivated  in  the  service 
of  your  country,  I  may  say,  my  dear  Adair,  that 
you  are  unequal  to  picture  the  mental  condition 
of  that  colossal  Scot." 

"I  suppose  that  he  has  vowed  to  kill  me  ?" 

"No;  he  is  more  dangerous  than  if  he  had 
done  that.  We  know  something  of  vows  of  venge- 
ance, and  how  often  they  are  kept.  lie  made 
no  vow  at  all.  But,  while  he  was  recovering 
from  the  first  prostration  of  the  intelligence,  he 
put  his  hand  on  a  metallic  ruler  that  lay  near 
him,  and  then  he  took  it  into  both  hands,  and 
during  his  meditation  he  snapped  the  stiff  piece 
of  brass  in  two  as  a  child  snaps  a  stick  of  bar- 
ley-sugar. If  the  piece  of  metal  happened  to 
represent  yourself,  in  the  course  of  thought  in 
which  he  was  indulging,  it  may  be  as  well  that 
you  should  not  come  in  his  way  at  present." 

"  I  am  not  terrified,  M.  Wolowski ;  but  I  shall 
observe  all  precaution." 

"That  is  well.  And  what  have  you  done 
with  Madame?" 

"  She  leaves  for  England  to-night." 

"  Yes,  you  could  hardly  have  done  better  for 
her.  But  I  am  afraid  that  her  going  to  England 
can  hardly  be  permitted  at  present." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  intercept  the  poor  wo- 
man's flight.  You  have  achieved  your  object ; 
let  her  go." 

'Jlt  must  be  considered,"  said  Wolowski; 
"  but  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  idea  that  she  can  be  allowed 
to  depart." 
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"  If  you  choose  to  tell  me  why,  I  may  meet 
the  difficulty,"  said  Ernest,  submissively. 

"To  tell  you  why,  would  be  to  tell  you  a 
great  deal  more,"  replied  his  chief;  "but  as  you 
seem  inclined  to  adopt  a  discreet  view  of  things, 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  conceal  from  you 
that  it  is  Mr.  and  not  Mrs.  Urquhart's  sojourn  in 
England  that  is  particularly  desired  at  this  time." 

"Ah!  you  wish  to  drive  Urquhart  from 
Paris." 

"Wishes  to  that  effect  exist.  And  it  may 
occur  to  you  that  he  is  not  the  more  likely  to 
select  England  as  his  residence  because  an  un- 
faithful wife  is  there." 

"  Here  you  can  help  her,  M.  Wolowski,  with- 
out in  the  least  endangering  your  object." 

"If  you  can  show  me  that,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  co-operate  with  you,  my  good  Adair." 

"  She  can  live  nowhere  but  in  England — I 
mean  if  she  is  alone.  She  has  not  had  even 
force  of  character  enough  to  induce  her  to  learn 
French  thoroughly,  though  her  life  was  to  be 
spent  here.  She  is  utterly  unfit  for  continental 
struggle  of  any  kind.  In  England  she  might 
manage  to  exist  in  obscurity.  It  is  not  a  great 
deal  to  ask  of  your  friendship,  M.  Wolowski, 
that  you  permit  her  to  escape  to  England — 
making  it  clear  to  her  husband  that  she  has  fled 
to  Italy." 

"The  suggestion  is  business-like,  and  so  far 
commends  itself  to  me.  But  I  am  informed 
that  having  missed  his  wife  on  his  returning  to 
the  shop  whence  you  took  her,  and  having  as- 
certained that  she  departed  with  a  gentleman 
whose  description  was  accurately  given — the 
woman  at  the  shop  was  so  deceived  by  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart's calmness  that  she  forgot  to  lie,  and  de- 
picted you  faithfully,  not  dreaming  that  she  was 
disobliging  a  customer — the  Scotchman,  I  say, 
seemed  instinctively  to  decide  that  his  wife 
would  go  to  England,  and  he  is  now  at  the  ter- 
minus, waiting,  no  doubt,  to  pay  for  her  railway 
ticket." 

"And  she,  in  foolish  impatience,  will  go  up 
there  early,  and  he  will  pounce  upon  her,"  said 
Adair,  starting  up. 

"Be  seated,  M.  Adair,  and  show  more  confi- 
dence in  your  friends.  I  have  taken  care  that, 
should  that  very  probable  early  visit  occur,  the 
lady  shall  be  prevented  from  meeting  her  hus- 
band." 

"But  how?" 

"  Can  you  not  trust  such  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter to  my  management  ?  I  tell  you  that,  know- 
ing perfectly  well  that  you  would  advise  the 
lady's  flight,  I  have  sent  her  a  guardian  angel." 

"Then  Urquhart  will  not  know  of  her  inten- 
tion, and  you  can  let  her  fly,  as  I  propose,  and 
make  him  believe  her  on  the  road  to  Italy." 

"If  I  agree  to  this,  Ernest  Adair,  accept  my 
assent  as  the  highest  of  compliments.  For 
though,  as  a  moralist,  I  have  no  sympathy  for 
a  bad  lady  who  allows  herself  to  be  found  out, 
I  am  inclined  to  help  her,  rather  than  lose  your 
services.  I  should  like  you  to  resume  your  du- 
ties with  a  mind  at  ease ;  and  if  I  put  the  sea 


between  you  and  the  person  who  has  led  you 
astray,  I  shall  perhaps  once  more  find  you  a 
credit  to  my  training." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  your  indulgence,  M.  Wo- 
lowski," replied  Adair,  with  a  very  good  imita- 
tion of  earnestness,  "and  I  am,  as  always,  at 
your  orders.  But  until  this  unfortunate  person 
is  fairly  out  of  France,  I  confess  to  you  that  I 
shall  not  be  worth  much  to  you." 

"Mrs.  Urquhart  shall  take  her  next  break- 
fast at  Folkstone.  Do  you  wish  for  proof  when 
she  has  done  so  ? — do  you  desire  the  bill  at  thft 
hotel  ?" 

"Proof,  after  your  promise,  M.  Wolowski?" 

"Thanks.  And  now,  my  dear  Adair,  let 
me  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  a  friend  to 
warn  you  against  ever  again  being  induced  to 
mix  up  a  serious  passion  with  your  business 
pursuits.  We  are  not  all  constituted  alike,  no 
doubt,  and  some  of  us  absolutely  need  the 
amusements  of  society — I  am  not  preaching  to 
you.  But,  my  dear  Adair,  if  you  can  not  drink 
without  getting  tipsy,  and  if  you  can  not  play 
without  being  cheated,  and  if  you  can  not  quar- 
rel without  stabbing,  and,  above  all,  if  you  can 
not  accept  a  bonne  fortune  without  becoming  de- 
moralized, I  recommend  you  to  try  a  course  of 
piety.  Suppose  you  adopt  that,  and  continue 
a  credit  to  the  secret  police  of  France." 

"I  am  bound,  after  what  you  have  done  for 
me,  to  bear  any  quantity  of  good-natured  badi- 
nage," said  Adair. 

"There  is  no  badinage,"  said  the  Pole.  "I 
shall  soon  have  to  propose  to  you  a  certain 
course  of  action,  for  which  you  would  be  very 
much  better  qualified  than  you  are  now,  if  you 
chose  to  avail  yourself  of  some  preliminary  in- 
structions from  certain  worthy  priests  to  whom 
I  could  accredit  you.  Do  you  not  see  advant- 
ages in  this?" 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  M.  Wolt»wski." 

"You  are  not  certainty  without  acquaintance 
with  religious  matters,  I  know." 

"  You  flatter  me." 

"Not  at  all.  You  had  an  intimate  friend 
who  was  a  Jesuit,  and  who  died  young,  I  think. 
He  must  have  talked  to  you  very  frequently 
upon  serious  topics,  M.  Adair." 

Ernest  Adair  had  recovered  all  his  self-pos- 
session, and  now  looked  very  steadily  at  his 
companion.  The  latter  had  suddenly  disclosed 
the  knowledge  of  a  fact  which  Adair  believed 
to  be  unknown  to  him,  and  lyhich  was  only 
one  of  a  series,  the  revelation  of  which  would 
strangely  complicate  the  position  of  Ernest. 
But  he  replied  instantly : 

"I  had  such  a  friend,  and  he  is  dead.  But 
I  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  talked  much 
about  religion,  or,  if  we  did,  I  have  forgotten 
his  teaching,  and  you  will  have  to  recommence 
my  education." 

"Ah!  you  did  not  talk  much  about  that  sa- 
cred subject.  It  was  natural,  at  your  time  of 
life,  that  you  should  not.  And  yet  he  must 
have  had  very  serious  views  on  some  subjects. 
When  do  you  burn  the  letters  on  his  tomb?" 
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Adair  started.  He  remembered  perfectly 
well  the  words  he  had  used  to  Robert  Urquhart 
when  promising  the  documents  that  had  sealed 
the  doom  of  Mrs.  Lygon ;  but  how  had  this 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  chief?  There 
was  no  time  for  hesitating. 

"You  complimented  me  on  my  imagination. 
Class  among  its  products  that  sentimental  state- 
ment, which  was  intended  only  to  enforce  my 
demand  that  certain  letters  should  be  returned 
to  me." 

"But  your  lamented  friend  is  dead  and  bur- 
ied, and  you  know  where  his  tomb  is?"  de- 
manded Wolowski. 

"Certainly,"  said  Ernest,  "unless  it  has  been 
removed  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  I  visited  it  last." 

"  In  company  with  Miss  Laura  Vernon  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  Adair,  visibly  disconcerted,  "I 
perceive  that  you  have  indeed  been  taking  pains 
with  my  history. " 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  know  all  that  can  be 
known  about  a  man  like  yourself,  you  compre- 
hend." 

Adair  made  no  reply. 

"  The  compliment  is  too  much  for  you  ?  You 
have  no  answer.  Well,  I  will  not  press  you, 
and  you  have  a  good  deal  upon  your  mind. 
Now  go  away  and  dine,  as  joyously  as  you  can, 
for  to-day  marks,  I  hope,  a  new  epoch  in  your 
life,  and  you  should  celebrate  it  with  due  hon- 
ors. Have  no  fear  for  Mrs.  Urquhart,  and  have 
as  much  fear  of  her  husband  as  will  keep  you 
out  of  his  way.  And  let  me  see  you  to-morrow 
at  twelve,  when  I  hope  to  hear  that  you  have 
enjoyed  your  night." 

Nothing  could  be  more  benevolent  than  the 
tone,  but  the  smile  upon  the  lip  of  the  Pole  was 
by  no  means  so  agreeable.  Adair  withdrew 
from  the  presence  of  his  chief,  and(  savage  was 
the  curse  with  which,  as  he  closed  the  door,  he 
repaid  the  kindly  wish  of  the  Pole. 

As  soon  as  Adair  had  departed,  M.  Wolow- 
ski rang  his  bell,  and  the  pretty  girl  who  had 
sent  Ernest  to  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Urquhart 
came  in. 

"  Is  Chantal  in  the  house,  little  one?" 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you,"  said  the  girl,  saucily. 

M.  Wolowski  looked  at  her  with  considerable 
astonishment. 

"Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  my  child?''  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  papa  Wolow- 
ski. But  I  shall  not  tell  you  any  thing 
about  poor  Chantal,  unless  you  tell  me  one 
thing." 

"What's  that,  Madelon?" 

"Are  you  going  to  send  him  to  England 
again?" 

"That's  my  affair." 

"Indeed,  papa  Wolowski,  it  is  mine  and  his," 
said  Madelon.  "I  will  not  have  him  sent  to 
England  any  more." 

"  Why,  he  is  half  an  Englishman,  child,  and 
ought  to  like  to  visit  his  mother's  country." 

"Yes,  but  the  other  half  of  him,  which  is 


not  English,  papa  Wolowski,  likes  to  stay  here 
with  me,  and  I  choose  that  it  should." 

' '  You  great  little  fool,  send  him  here.  I  am 
not  going  to  dispatch  him  to  England  at  pres- 
ent. Not  at  all,  perhaps,  until  you  want  an- 
other pair  of  hideous  ear-rings  from  the  Burling 
Arcade." 

M.  Chantal  presently  appeared,  a  quiet-look- 
ing, clerkly  young  fellow,  of  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing. His  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  testified  to  the 
truth  of  M.  Wolowski's  report  of  his  pedigree, 
as  did  his  extremely  composed  and  undemon- 
strative manner.  Possibly  these  characteristics, 
so  exactly  opposed  to  the  physical  and  moral 
attributes  of  the  demoiselle  Madelon,  had  given 
M.  Chantal  his  fortunate  place  in  her  affections. 

"  Sit  down  there,  Chantal,"  said  the  Pole, 
from  whose  manner  there  was  at  once  dismissed 
all  the  reticence  and  oft-recurring  sarcasm  that 
marked  his  intercourse  with  Adair,  and  who 
spoke  as  to  a  favorite  and  trusted  subordinate. 
"Your  friend  Madelon  is  sadly  afraid  of  your 
being  sent  to  England  again.  Have  you  been 
tormenting  her  with  accounts  of  the  blond  beau- 
ty you  saw  there  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  M.  Chantal,  smiling  qui- 
etly. 

' '  Then  your  silence  has  frightened  her.  One 
never  knows  whether  to  talk  to  a  woman  or  to 
hold  one's  tongue,  as  you  will  find  out  one  of 
these  days.  Well,  it  is  clear  that  you  hit  upon 
the  right  scent  about  our  friend  Ernest.  But  I 
had  no  time  to  ask  you  as  to  the  detail  of  your 
visit.  In  what  position  in  society  is  the  lady 
you  went  to  see  ?" 

"Her  husband  is  a  wealthy  lawyer  retired 
from  practice." 

'And  Madame  his  wife?" 
'First  I  thought  ker  a  formal  pietist." 
'  And  secondly  ?" 
'A  she-devil." 

'  Second  thoughts  are  always  best  where  wo- 
men are  concerned.  Well,  you  achieved  a  con- 
quest over  the  saint  and  over  the  sinner?" 

"Conquest!"  said  M.  Chantal,  with  a  slight 
grimace.  "She  had  the  distinguished  honor 
of  converting  me  to  the  Protestant  faith  ?" 

"  From  which  other  faith,  if  one  might  ask 
without  indiscretion?"  laughed  M.  Wolowski. 

"And,  of  course,"  continued  Chantal,  smil- 
ing, "she  could  not  withhold  her  confidence 
from  a  convert  of  her  own  making.  She  hates 
well,  that  good  woman." 

"Whom?" 

' '  Most  people,  I  think,  and  dislikes  the  rest. 
But  specially  I  perceive  she  hates  Mrs.  Lygon, 
the  wife,  you  remember,  of  the  man — " 

"  In  the  public  office  in  the  Strand.  I  know. 
Why  does  she  hate  that  beautiful  personage  ?" 

" Oh,  is  she  beautiful?  I  might  have  gath- 
ered that,  from  Mrs.  Berry's  account  of  her, 
which  was  not  flattering.  Why  does  she  hate 
her  ?  You  have  laughed  once  or  twice  at  my 
solutions  of  problems  which  you  have  offered  to 
me,  yet  I  have  not  been  proved  wrong  in  the 
end." 
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"  That  means,  my  excellent  Chantal,  that 
you  have  something  pre-eminently  ridiculous 
t,o  suggest,  and  you  beg  pardon  beforehand." 

"As  you  like,  M.  Wolowski." 

"  Now  do  not  begin  to  bonder,  but  let  us  hear 
your  conjecture." 

"My  visit  was  a  short  one,  but  the  letter  of 
introduction  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  get 
me  from  the  agent  of  the  Missionary  Society 
was. invaluable,  and  made  me  quite  at  home. 
It  was  a  master-stroke  to  have  it  written  in 
French,  because  Mrs.  Berry  reads  French  very 
well,  and  her  vanity  and  importance  were  flat- 
tered. She  at  once  commenced  the  good  work 
upon  the  young  Frenchman,  who  was  of  a  seri- 
ous turn,  but  had  grave  doubts,  and  gave  me  a 
tract  the  very  first  evening.  Not  to  fatigue  you 
with  detail,  we  became  the  best  of  friends,  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  easily  introduce  mention  of 
M.  Urquhart  and  his  wife  the  seed  was  sown 
in  good  ground.  Mixed  with  her  spiritual  ad- 
vice, I  had  all  the  scandal  of  Lipthwaite  for  the 
last  twenty  years." 

"You  have  made  full  notes,  of  course,  Chan- 
tal," said  his  chief,  in  a  voice  of  paternal  inter- 
est in  the  business-like  habits  of  a  protege. 

"Even  to  a  sketch  or  two  of  the  localities." 

"  Excellent  fellow.  And  now  that  you  have 
taken  such  pains  to  show  me  that  you  had  ma- 
terials for  a  good  guess  at  the  hostility  of  these 
ladies,  let  me  have  it." 

"  Ernest  Adair,  as  you  knew,  was  once  a 
teacher  of  writing  in  that  beautiful  Lipthwaite." 

"  Speak  to  me  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  quoted  M. 
Wolowski. 

' '  I  ask  you  to  recall  the  fact,  and  couple  it 
with  what  I  say.  At  some  period  of  our  ele- 
gant Ernest's  residence  in  England,  he  permit- 
ted himself  to  inspire  a  passion  in  the  heart  of 
that  woman  Berry — not  then  Berry,  of  course — " 

"Of  course,  Englishman,"  repeated  Wolow- 
ski, mockingly. 

"Whether  he  encouraged  it  or  not,  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  but  it  is  probable  that  as  he  was 
utterly  poor  and  equally  unhesitating,  he  tried 
upon  her,  in  a  small  way,  the  same  game  of 
exaction  which  he  has  played  in  so  distinguish- 
ed a  manner  here,  and  it  may  have  failed,  or 
he  may  have  abandoned  it  for  another  game. 
But  I  believe  that  he  finished  by  discarding  her, 
and  that  she  believes — truly  or  falsely — that  he 
would  not  have  discarded  her  but  for  the  young 
beauty  of  Miss  Vernon,  now  Mrs.  Lygon." 

"Bah,  Chantal ;  this  is  a  romance  of  Made- 
Ion's,  not  a  serious  suggestion  of  your  own.  Is 
this  your  gratitude  for  your  conversion,  mon- 
ster ?" 


CHAPTER  LV. 

LYGON  withdrew  the  bolt  at  the  sound  of 
Hawkesley's  voice,  and  the  latter  entered  the 
study.  Arthur,  nervous,  agitated,  kept  his  hold 
upon  the  door,  prepared  to  fasten  it  again.  The 
unhappy  husband  looked  haggard  and  weary ; 


his  dress,  ordinarily  so  careful,  was  neglected; 
he  seemed  to  have  snatched  at  the  first  articles 
that  came  to  hand,  that  he  might  hurry  off  to 
Hawkesley — and  yet  it  was  not  so.  He  had 
lingered  and  pondered  long  over  the  letter  from 
Urquhart,  had  spent  many  a  miserable  hour 
in  alternate  sadness  and  anger,  had  wandered 
many  an  unreckoned  mile,  before  he  resolved 
on  seeking  out  Hawkesley.  The  man  of  order- 
ly mind  had  received  a  blow  which  not  only 
prostrated  but  bewildered  him. 

"  Do  not  fasten  it,"  said  Charles  Hawkesley. 
"Beatrice  begs  that  you  will  see  her." 

"I  will  not,  I  can  not,"  said  Arthur  Lygon. 
"  Let  me  get  out  of  the  house." 

"  Arthur,  you  will  do  well  to  see  my  wife."    ' 

"  Why  do  you  say  so?" 

"Would  I  say  so  unless  I  felt  that  it  were 
well?" 

As  he  spoke  Beatrice  opened  the  door  softly, 
glided  in,  and  took  Arthur's  hand  in  her  own. 

"My  dear,  dear  Arthur." 

The  unfortunate  Lygon  held  her  hand  pass- 
ively, for  a  moment  or  two,  and  slowly  raised 
his  eyes  to  her  face.  Far  less  beautiful  than 
Laura,  Beatrice  nevertheless  wore  the  same  ex- 
pression ;  and  as  she  struggled  to  give  him  a 
compassionating  smile,  the  likeness  became 
more  apparent.  He  dropped  her  hand,  sank 
into  the  large  chair  beside  him,  and,  throwing 
back  his  head,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  wept  as  perhaps  he  had  never  wept  before. 

Beatrice  knew  better  than  to  interrupt  the 
paroxysm  of  his  sorrow,  but  she  stood  near  him, 
and  as  he  gradually  calmed  she  placed  a  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes. 

"Arthur,"  she  said,  bending  down  to  his  ear, 
and  speaking  in  a  calm  low  voice,  "believe  in 
our  love." 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  thrust  out  his 
hand  impulsively,  and  clasped  that  of  Beatrice. 

She  made  a  sign  to  her  husband,  who  hesita- 
ted. But  the  imploring  look  with  which  she 
seconded  her  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
He  left  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Arthur !"  she  said,  "  if  I  could  tell  you 
how  you  have  comforted  me  and  Charles,  by 
coming  to  MS  with  your  sorrow." 

"  Can  you  say  this?"  he  answered,  under  his 
breath.  "Her  sister." 

' '  Because  I  am  her  sister, "  replied  Beatrice, 
firmly. 

He  looked  up  suddenly,  and  in  the  kindly 
look  that  met  his  own  so  unflinchingly,  he  saw 
what  seemed  a  puzzle  and  a  wonder  to  him,  but 
he  could  not  speak. 

The  next  moment  Clara  sprang  almost  at  a 
bound  from  the  door  to  his  neck,  which  she 
clasped  tightly,  kissing  him  with  all  the  wild  af- 
fection of  childhood. 

"  One  moment,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley, restraining  Walter,  who  had  been  with  dif- 
ficulty induced  to  let  his  sister  make  the  first 
rush  into  their  father's  arms.  "Papa  is  not 
well,  as  I  told  you — he  has  been  traveling  a 
long  way." 
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"  Let  "him  go,  Charles  dear,"  said  the  better- 
judging  mother,  and  Walter's  head  was  upon 
his  father's  cheek. 

Beatrice  passed  across  to  her  husband,  and 
led  him  from  the  room.  But  as  they  went  out, 
she  turned  for  a  moment,  and  looking  at  the 
children,  now  locked  in  Arthur's  arms,  she  said, 

"There  is  one  more  wanting  there,  darling, 
and  please  God  we  will  see  her  there  yet." 

And  Beatrice  ran  up  to  her  own  nursery, 
and  had  a  great  cry  over  her  own  baby. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  miserable  Bertha,  on  leaving  the  hotel, 
wandered  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  reckless- 
ness and  bewilderment  that  left  her  alike  uncer- 
tain and  careless  as  to  the  route  that  she  was 
taking.  Her  torpid  nature  had  been  shaken  to 
its  depths  by  the  heartlessness  of  Adair,  and 
whatever  remains  of  affection  for  him  had  been 
left  in  her  heart  had  been  rudely  stirred  up  by 
the  passionate  interview  she  had  undergone, 
and  had  then  become  extinct  forever.  "  At  once 
wounded  and  terrified,  Bertha  strayed  away 
from  the  quarter  to  which  Adair  had  conducted 
her,  and  perhaps,  among  all  the  strange  outcasts 
who  sojourned  in  that  part  of  the  mighty  city, 
none  was  more  to  be  pitied  that  day  than  Ber- 
tha Urquhart. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  wandered  for  nearly 
an  hour,  hither  and  thither,  that  she  perceived 
that  she  had  reached  a  district  in  which  an  ele- 
gantly-dressed Avoman  became  an  object  of  gen- 
eral remark  among  those  by  whose  squalid 
dwellings  she  passed.  She  became  alarmed, 
and  after  one  or  two  efforts  to  find  her  way  back 
to  a  better-looking  neighborhood,  she  looked 
helplessly  round  for  direction.  Her  almost  pur- 
poseless inquiries,  however,  made  in  not  the 
very  easiest  and  most  intelligible  French,  pro- 
cured her  no  information,  and  she  began  to  feel 
more  utterly  wretched  than  ever,  when  a  well- 
dressed  man,  in  a  military  undress  frock-coat 
and  cap,  and  with  some  military  stiffness  in  his 
manner,  accosted  her  respectfully,  and  in  more 
courteous  language  than  his  appearance  seemed 
to  promise  expressed  his  supposition  that  Ma- 
dame had  lost  her  way,  and  his  willingness  to 
direct  her  into  it.  The  stranger  was  of  middle 
age,  and  he  spoke  with  a  certain  gravity,  and 
without  the  smile  and  bow  of  society,  and  Ber- 
tha supposed  him  to  be  what  she  would  have 
known  in  England  as  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer. His  gray  mustache,  and  the  grizzled  hair 
slightly  curling  from  under  the  cap,  gave  him 
so  respectable  an  appearance,  that  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart felt  relief  at  being  addressed  by  him. 

O  yes,  she  had  lost  her  way,  and  wished  to 
be  directed  to  the  side  of  the  river. 

"The  river  is  rather  a  wide  direction,  Ma- 
dame," said  the  stranger. 

"Any  where  near  it,"  said  Bertha,  "and 
then  I  know  my  own  way." 


"But  would  not  Madame  Urquhart  prefer  to 
have  a  carriage?" 

At  hearing  her  name,  Bertha  looked  the  as- 
tonishment which  she  naturally  felt. 

"I  had  some  time  ago  the  honor  of  being 
employed  by  M.  Urquhart  on  one  of  the  rail- 
ways he  was  constructing,  and  had  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  seeing  Madame,  whom  it  is 
not  easy  to  forget,"  he  added,  but  without  the 
indiscretion  of  the  smile  which  would  have  made 
the  compliment  an  impertinence. 

But  for  once  Bertha  had  no  ear  for  a  com- 
pliment. She  had  encountered  an  employe  of 
her  husband,  and  might  be  conducted  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  latter.  What  was  she  to 
say  to  him  ? 

It  seemed  as  if  the  stranger  had  read  her 
thoughts.  At  all  events  he  continued  : 

"A  difference — I  might  say  a  quarrel — be- 
tween M.  Urquhart  and  myself  made  us  hostile, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  him :  but  if  Ma- 
dame would  permit  me  to  direct  her,  or  assist 
her — " 

That  was  better,  and  Bertha  managed  to  ex- 
plain that  in  the  course  of  two  hours  she  wished 
to  be  near  the  embarcadcre  of  the  northern  rail- 
way, and  that,  having  desired  to  walk  about  un- 
til that  time,  she  had  missed  her  way. 

"Did  Madame  still  desire  to  walk  ?" 

Yes,  Bertha  did  wish  it,  if  she  could  be  guided 
to  a  better  part  of  Paris,  whence  she  could  easi- 
ly reach  the  station. 

Two  hours  was  rather  a  prolonged  walk,  and 
if  Madame  would  prefer  reposing  in  a  perfect- 
ly secluded  and  respectable  restaurant  near  the 
terminus,  he  would  be  happy  to  show  it  to  her. 

His  manner  and  appearance  disarmed  mis- 
trust, and  she  felt  relieved  at  the  idea  of  a  rest- 
ing-place. 

He  conducted  her  through  a  series  of  mean 
streets,  apparently  familiar  to  him,  at  rather  a 
rapid  pace,  for  which  he  once  or  twice  made  a 
brief  apology,  but  when  they  emerged  into  a 
better  quarter  he  slackened  his  speed,  and  said, 

"At  the  next  corner  is  an  omnibus  waiting. 
I  would  suggest  to  Madame  to  enter  it.  I  shall 
follow,  but  of  course  am  unknown  to  Madame 
until  we  alight.  The  hind  wheels  can  be  seen 
from  where  we  stand." 

He  placed  in  her  hand  the  toins  for  the  fare, 
and  fell  behind  her  and  stopped  at  a  shop  win- 
dow. 

Bertha  almost  mechanically  obeyed,  took  her 
seat  in  the  vehicle,  and  soon  afterward,  though 
not  so  soon  as  she  expected,  it  was  stopped,  and 
the  stranger  entered.  His  seat  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her  own,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  the 
Siecle,  until,  after  a  long  and  circuitous  route, 
the  omnibus  drew  up  at  the  embarcadcre  itself. 

"Follow  quickly,"  he  said,  rather  imperative- 
ly, in  an  undertone,  as  he  drew  near  her  amidst 
the  group  of  descending  passengers. 

Bertha  followed  him,  in  some  wonderment  at 
his  tone,  but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  do  aught 
but  be  guided  by  one  who  seemed  her  friend. 
He  led  the  way  into  the  station,  but  avoiding 
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the  portion  appropriated  to  the  public,  he  sud- 
denly opened  a  small  door  in  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, the  upper  part  of  which  was  glass,  and 
motioned  to  her  to  enter.  As  soon  as  she  had 
done  so,  he  closed  and  locked  the  door. 

"  Madame  is  now  safe,  and  would  be  safe  no- 
where else  in  this  city  of  Paris." 

It  was  apparently  a  waiting-room  for  passen- 
gers of  the  humbler  kind,  was  spacious,  and 
contained  simply  a  large  table,  and  a  wooden 
seat  that  ran  round  the  walls,  and  the  sole  or- 
nament was  a  framed  copy  of  some  printed  reg- 
ulations of  the  railway.  There  was  plenty  of 
light,  but  it  was  admitted  only  through  glass 
that  was  whitened  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
so  that  no  one  from  without  could  look  into  the 
room. 

The  stranger  approached  Bertha,  and  said, 

"  There  is  an  English  proverb  that  it  is  best  to 
be  near  to  the  fire  when  the  chimney  smokes." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  said  Bertha,  looking 
round  at  the  cheerless  apartment. 

"Madame  Urquhart  shall  understand  in  a 
few  minutes,"  he  said,  quite  respectfully.  He 
then  mounted  upon  the  seat,  and  looked  out 
through  the  clear  portion  of  one  of  the  windows. 
So  he  stood  watching  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  Bertha  remembered  the  caution  of  Adair 
not  to  show  herself  too  long  at  the  terminus. 

He  sprang  hastily  down. 

"To  explain  the  English  proverb,  Madame, 
deign  to  come  this  way.  Stand  for  a  moment 
near  the  window,  but  not  close  to  it,  if  Madame 
pleases." 

He  waited  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
slowly  slid  the  lower  portion  of  the  window, 
which  opened  sideways  on  rollers,  a  few  inches 
open. 

A  few  inches.  To  Bertha  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  thrown  down  the  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
avenger  was  upon  her ;  for,  approaching  with 
hasty  steps,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  guilty  wife, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  opening  in  the  win- 
dow, came  Robert  Urquhart. 

His  face  was  strangely  pallid,  and  she  imag- 
ined for  a  moment  that  she  could  see  the  mark 
ofTflood  upon  his  lower  lip. 

But  she  had  but  a  moment  or  two  for  the 
glance.  She  uttered  a  very  faint  cry,  like  that 
of  a  child. 

"He  can  see  nothing,  Madame,"  said  the 
stranger,  who  was  a  little  in  front  of  her. 

But  the  speech  was  addressed  to  unheeding 
ears.  She  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER  EVIL 

WHEN  Bertha  returned  to  consciousness  she 
found  herself  in  the  same  apartment,  but  with  a 
different  companion.  A  middle-aged,  decently- 
attired  woman,  of  the  humbler  class,  was  with 
her ;  had  brought  her  water  and  other  restora- 
tives, and  had  placed  her  in  a  chair,  which  must 
have  been  added  to  the  scant  furniture  of  the 


place  during  Mrs.  Urquhart's  faintness.  The 
woman  spoke  but  little,  and  in  a  low  voice,  and 
her  conversation  was  restricted  to  the  begging 
Madame  to  be  calm  and  tranquil,  and  to  the  as- 
surance that  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Nor  had  she  any  thing  to  apprehend  at  that 
moment  from  him  whose  pallid  face  she  had 
seen  as  he  approached  the  window. 

Urquhart  had,  as  was  natural,  believed  that 
his  wife  would  take  the  road  to  England,  and 
he  had  made  his  way  to  the  terminus,  resolved 
to  intercept  her  flight.  What  might  have  been 
the  result  of  the  meeting  need  not  now  be  sur- 
mised. It  was  prevented  by  the  precautions  of 
M.  Wolowski,  whose  emissary,  speedily  receiv- 
ing an  order  from  his  chief,  left  Bertha  in  the 
charge  of  the  attendant,  and  placed  himself  in 
the  way  of  Robert  Urquhart,  as  he  returned 
from  the  interior  of  the  station,  after  once  more 
satisfying  himself  that  as  yet  Bertha  had  not 
arrived. 

He  had  the  honor  of  addressing  M.  Urquhart. 

"Yes." 

He  was  sent  to  him  by  M. ,  whose  bureau 

M.  Urquhart  had  visited  that  day. 

"Well?" 

M.  had  some  additional  information 

which  it  might  be  advisable  for  M.  Urquhart  to 
possess. 

"What  is  it?" 

The  other  produced  a  letter,  folded  largely, 
and  resembling  a  dispatch,  and  handed  it  to  Ur- 
quhart. It  was  unsealed ;  had  some  apparently 
official  stamp  upon  it  ;  but  Urquhart  was  in  no 
condition  to  note  its  nature.  He  seemed  to  read 
the  letter,  and  after  gazing  at  it  vacantly  two  or 
three  times,  he  handed  it  back  without  a  re- 
mark. It  was  evident  to  the  stranger  that  Rob- 
ert Urquhart  had  not  mastered  the  meaning  of 
the  words. 

"We  are,  therefore,  at  the  wrong  place,"  said 
the  former. 

"Yes,  at  the  wrong  place,"  repeated  Urqu- 
hart, mechanically. 

"Madame  will  be  met  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Orleans  line." 

"Madame?     Yes." 

"  Mrs.  Urquhart,  the  wife  of  Monsieur,"  said 
the  other,  and  it  was  a  brave  thing  to  say  it. 
For  at  the  word  the  eyes  of  the  Scot  gleamed 
with  rage,  and  he  looked  savagely  at  his  com- 
panion, as  if  including  him  in  the  fierce  hate 
which  had  seized  upon  Robert  Urquhart,  and 
which  bade  him  regard  all  around  him  with  an 
indiscriminate  vindictiveness. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  about  my  wife,"  he 
said,  and  snatched  the  paper  from  the  hand  of 
the  stranger.  Then,  his  faculties  once  more 
aroused,  he  read  the  letter  again,  and  fully 
grasped  its  information. 

"South — south,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  if 
this  is  a  lie." 

"  Monsieur!" 

"How  am  I  to  know  that  this  is  true?" 

' '  I  have  no  concern  with  its  truth  or  false- 
hood, Monsieur.  I  am  simply  charged  by  M. 
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to  convey  the  message  to  M.  Urquhart, 

who  knows  better  than  myself  whether  M. 

is  likely  to  be  deceived." 

"You  talk  a  great  deal." 

"I  have  discharged  my  duty,  Monsieur," 
said  the  other,  retiring. 

"  Stop.     Don't  I  know  you  ?" 

"I  had  once  the  honor  of  being  intrusted  by 
you,  Monsieur,  with  the  examination  of  some 
accounts." 

"We  quarreled.  I  forget  why,  but  I  re- 
member that  you  were  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  I  am  not  here  to  justify  my  character  to 
M.  Urquhart,  but  only  to  inform  him  where  he 
will  discover  his  wife,"  replied  the  stranger, 
impassively. 

"You  are  in  the  employ  of  M. ?" 

"  I  am,  Monsieur." 

"What  made  you  follow  me  here?" 

"Information  reached  M. •  that  Madame 

was  p  repai-ing  for  flight,  and  he  has  dispatched 
messengers  to  all  the  points  of  departure.  It 
was  my  first  business  to  see  that  they  were  at 
their  posts,  and  my  second  to  find  M.  Urquhart 
as  soon  as  I  had  any  tidings." 

"That  is  business,"  said  Robert  Urquhart  to 
himself. 

"  Monsieur  continues  to  think  that  this  will 
be  the  line  taken  by  Madame.  If  he  pleases  to 
remain  here  and  watch,  I  will  go  to  the  Orleans 
terminus,  and  if  our  information  be  incorrect, 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  it  seldom  or  never  is,  I 
will  venture  to  act  in  the  name  of  M.  Urquhart." 

"  You !"  said  Urquhart,  his  eyes  again  shin- 
ing with  anger.  "  You  offer  to  go  and  arrest 
my  wife,  and  drag  her  from  her  carnage !" 

"  In  what  other  way  would  M.  Urquhart  stop 
a  fugitive  ?" 

Robert  flung  a  curse  at  him,  and  rushed  from 
the  station. 

' '  He  is  a  magnificent  man, "  said  the  other, 
looking  after  Urquhart,  and  speaking  without 
the  slightest  excitement.  "His  strength  must 
be  colossal.  Had  he  closed  with  me  in  his  rage 
I  must  have  used  steel.  I  am  truly  glad  to  have 
been  spared  that  pain.  Now  we  are  safe.  That 
train  leaves  at  the  same  moment  with  this,  and 
he  will  watch  to  the  last  instant." 

He  returned  to  the  room  where  Bertha  was, 
and  a  peculiar  scratch  which  he  made,  after 
knocking,  caused  the  attendant  to  open  the 
door. 

"You  have  recovered,  Madame?"  he  said. 
"  That  is  well." 

"  Ah,  he  is  watching  for  me,"  cried  Bertha, 
with  every  sign  of  prostration. 

"No,  Madame,  he  is  gone.  But  you  will  be 
unequal  to  the  journey  if  you  excite  yourself  so 
unduly." 

"He  will  come  back." 

"  He  is  gone  to  Versailles,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  there  until  a  certain  M.  Lygon — 
if  I  have  the  name  rightly — can  come  over  from 
England  to  confer  with  him  on  certain  grave 
matters." 

The  falsehood  was  well  selected,  and  proba- 


bility was  in  its  favor.  Bertha  was  somewhat 
reassured,  and  was  able  to  speak  calmly  of  the 
hour  of  departure. 

' '  I  will  obtain  Madame's  billet — she  has  her 
passport,  I  know,  and  two  minutes  before  the 
hour  I  will  conduct  her  to  the  carriage." 

He  went  out. 

But  ten  minutes  before  the  hour  he  reap- 
peared, looking  graver  than  usual. 

Robert  Urquhart  had  been  unable  to  relin- 
quish the  conviction  that  it  was  to  England  that 
Bertha  would  betake  herself,  and  the  conviction 
increased  in  strength  as  he  left  the  embarcadere 
of  the  north.  He  knew  that  she  had  no  friends 
in  the  provinces,  and  that  she  was  almost  child- 
ishly averse  to  rinding  herself  among  strangers. 
He  could  perceive  no  reason  for  her  attempt- 
ing to  fly  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  her 
own  country,  except,  of  course,  her  desire  to 
elude  him  by  resorting  to  the  most  unlikely 
means  of  concealment,  and  he  knew  her  nature 
sufficiently  well  to  disbelieve  that  she  would 
have  nerve  and  endurance  enough  to  persevere 
in  any  protracted  scheme  of  escape.  The  near- 
er came  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  train 
the  stronger  came  his  original  conviction  upon 
him,  and  before  he  had  reached  the  Orleans 
terminus  he  turned,  and  hurried  back  to  his 
former  post.  The  stranger  caught  one  glimpse 
of  the  tall  figure,  and  hastened  to  Bertha. 

"Is  it  time  ?"  she  said,  with  more  composure 
than  he  had  expected. 

Without  reply,  he  whispered  to  the  woman, 
who  left  the  room. 

"There  is  no  danger,"  he  said;  "but  Ma- 
dame must  consent  to  adopt  certain  precau- 
tions." 

"Precautions!" 

"They  will  not  be  troublesome,  and  it  will 
be  for  a  short  time  only." 

The  woman  came  back,  bringing  with  her  a 
cloak  such  as  is  worn  by  the  humblest  class  of 
travelers,  and  a  bonnet  so  coarse  that  Bertha 
instinctively  shuddered  at  it.  The  Frenchman 
noted  the  feeling,  and  perhaps  sympathized  with 
what  an  Englishman  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  regarded  with  fierce  contempt. 

"They  are  new,  though  poor,"  said  the  wo- 
man. 

"For  two  stages  of  the  journey  only,"  said 
the  man.  "At  the  end  of  that  time  Madame 
will  be  invited  from  the  third-class  carriage  to 
her  proper  place,  and  will  find  her  own  property 
restored  to  her." 

As  he  spoke  the  female  attendant,  at  his 
gesture,  removed  Bertha's  elegant  bonnet,  sub- 
stituted the  other,  threw  the  cloak  upon  her, 
and  then  the  stranger  led  her  out,  through  an- 
other door  from  that  which  she  had  entered, 
and  along  a  dark  passage.  She  was  very  near 
the  carriages,  for  she  heard  the  fierce  hiss  of 
the  steam  almost  close  upon  her  ears,  and,  all 
unimaginative  as  she  was,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
menace  in  its  gusty  voice.  Her  guide  left  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  returning,  hurried  her 
out  upon  the  platform,  and  the  next  instant 
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handed  her  into  one  of  the  third-class  compart- 
ments. There  were  several  persons  in  the  car- 
riage, and  she  dropped  into  a  seat  between  a 
large  German,  who  was  already  making  prepa- 
rations for  kindling  a  huge  pipe,  and  a  jovial- 
looking  female  bound  for  Amiens,  who  had  tied 
a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and 
had  radishes  in  her  lap,  for  her  refreshment 
during'  the  journey.  Bertha,  ever  sensitive  to 
externals,  felt  an  increase  of  wretchedness  at 
being  placed  in  such  companionship,  and  her 
indignant  look  was  not  lost  on  her  protector. 

"  He  is  on  the  platform,"  he  whispered ; 
"keep  close." 

There  was  no  need  after  that  to  bid  the  un- 
happy wife  shrink  guiltily  from  view.  She  bent 
her  head,  and  sought  to  hide  her  face  in  the 
coarse  cloak. 

"  Screen  her  from  view,  my  friend,"  said  her 
companion,  in  German,  to  the  man  by  her  side. 
"  She  is  parting  from  an  only  child,  and  if  it 
sees  her  it  will  scream — you  know  what  a 
child's  cry  is  to  a  mother's  heart." 

" Mein  Gott!"  said  the  kind-hearted  Ger- 
man; "I  do  not  like  it  myself,  so  I  make  my 
wife  whip  them.  The  child  shall  not  see  through 
me." 

And  he  sat  forward. 

Then  came  the  minutes  that  seem  hours. 
The  carriage  door  was  opened  three  or  four 
times,  and  Bertha,  with  closed  eyes,  sat  await- 
ing the  touch  of  the  husband  hand  that  might 
the  next  moment  drag  her  forth  from  her  hid- 
ing-place. Travelers  poured  upon  the  platform, 
and  among  all  their  voices  Bertha  listened,  with 
a  fast-beating  heart,  for  the  tone  of  one  voice 
that  should  demand  whether  an  English  lady 
named  Urquhart  were  in  the  carriage.  But 
the  minutes  passed,  and  the  hour  of  starting 
arrived,  And  the  signal  was  given.  The  train 
glided  away,  and  Bertha,  when  she  perceived 
the  motion,  felt  irresistibly  compelled  to  look 
up  for  a  last  glance  at  him  whom  she  had  so 
bitterly  wronged. 

It  was  not  yet  dark,  and  though  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 
on  the  platform  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  the 
carriage,  their  faces  could  be  clearly  discerned 
by  the  departing  travelers.  And  the  train  glided 
on,  and  for  one  moment  the  gaze  of  Bertha  rest- 
ed upon  the  now  flushed  features  of  her  hus- 
band. His  tall  form  rose  high  among  the  group 
on  the  platform,  and  it  was  an  almost  vacant 
glance  that  fell  upon  carriage  after  carriage  as 
they  passed  him.  She  thought — it  may  have 
been  only  thought — that  his  lips  muttered  some- 
thing as  she  went  by  him. 

"And  I  have  deserved  his  curse,"  was  the 
wife's  bitter  thought  as  she  sped  on  her  road  to 
England. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

WHEN  the  train  was  out  of  sight,  the  mili- 
tary-looking man  with  the  grizzled  hair  made 


his  way  toward  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  waited,  as 
one  who  expects  to  be  addressed. 

"Have  you  staid  here  on  my  business?"  was 
the  demand  of  Urquhart. 

' '  No,  Monsieur,  but  by  the  order  of  M. ." 

"  Is  he  at  his  office  now  ?" 

"He  has  gone  into  the  country,  to  his  fa- 
ther's. He  will,  no  doubt,  be  at  the  bureau 
early  to-morrow.'' 

"To-morrow!"  repeated  Urquhart,  angrily. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  You  told  me  that 
he  had  sent  persons  to  the  stations." 

"  I  told  Monsieur  the  truth." 

"There  is  one  at  the  Orleans  terminus?" 
asked  Urquhart. 

"There  was,  three  minutes  ago.  But  as 
that  train  has  now  started,  the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  on  his  way  here  to  inform  me  of  the  result 
of  his  watch.  I  would  suggest  that  Monsieur 
should  await  his  report." 

Urquhart  nodded  a  grim  assent,  and  strode 
about  the  terminus  with  impatient  steps,  until 
he  saw  the  stranger  accosted  by  another  person, 
when  Robert  walked  up  to  them. 

"Is  this  the  person?" 

It  was  M.  Chantal,  who  made  no  reply. 

"The  lady  has  not  departed  by  the  Orleans 
train,  Monsieur,"  said  the  other. 

"I  have  a  belief  that  some  treachery  is  being 
practiced  on  me,"  said  Urquhart,  in  a  low  but 
angry  voice.  "  I  am  not  speaking  of  you,  who 
are  but  tools  in  the  hand  of  your  employer,  but 
to  him.  I  know  right  well  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  lay  his  hand  upon  any  person  in  Paris 
at  a  couple  of  hours'  notice." 

"You  do  not  overrate  the  resources  of  the 
department,  Monsieur,"  said  M.  Chantal ;  "but 
is  it  the  case  that  you  have  required  those  re- 
sources to  be  put  in  play?" 

"No,  Sir,  I  have  not.  But  you,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  other,  "endeavored  to  lead  me 
to  the  Orleans  station.  I  am  now  told  that  I 
should  have  gone  on  a  fool's  errand.  How  do 
you  answer  that?" 

' '  We  can  but  act  on  information,  Monsieur. 
Your  own  presence  here  has  been,  as  you  will 
admit,  as  useless  as  it  would  have  been  at  the 
other  line.  It  may  be  that  Madame  Urquhart 
has  changed  her  plans,  and  resolved  to  remain 
in  PaVis.  That  can  be  ascertained  to-mor- 
row." 

"It  must  be  ascertained  to-night,"  replied 
Urquhart. 

"Monsieur  is  too  much  of  a  disciplinarian 
not  to  know  that  we  are  limited  by  our  instruc- 
tions," said  Chantal.  "  I  am  desired  to  watch 
one  train,  and  report  to  my  friend  here,  who 
may  have  ampler  discretion." 

"  I  am  ready  to  pay  for  any  service  I  require," 
returned  Urquhart,  who  supposed  that  a  couple 
of  police  spies,  held  by  him  in  extreme  con- 
tempt, were  simply  endeavoring  to  obtain  mon- 
ey from  him. 

"Monsieur  does  not  comprehend  the  usages 
of  the  service,"  said  the  military-looking  man, 
unruffled.  "But  he  asks  what  is  impossible." 
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' '  Where  does  your  employer's  father  live  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Monsieur." 

"Nor  you,  Sir?" 

Chantal  merely  bowed,  in  sign  of  his  igno- 
rance. 

"  Of  course  you  both  know,  and  are  afraid  to 
tell  me,  lest  I  should  follow  him.  I  must  learn 
elsewhere." 

He  was  walking  away  without  another  word, 
when  M.  Chantal  said, 

"M.  Urquhart,  misfortune  is  an  apology  for 
a  certain  kind  of  conduct,  and  I  make  no  other 
remark  upon  what  would,  at  another  time,  be 
an  intolerable  insult.  Also,  M.  Urquhart  is  a 
man  whose  character  demands  admiration,  and 
whom  one  would  be  honored  in  serving,  were  it 
possible." 

By  a  marvelous  effort,  prompted  less  by  his 
own  feeling  than  by  an  impression  that  the 
speaker  had  more  to  tell  him,  Urquhart  re- 
strained his  indignation  at  a  tribute  of  homage 
and  sympathy  from  a  police  spy,  and  merely 
said, 

"  You  know  what  I  want  to  know,  and  what 
I  must  know  immediately." 

"M.  Urquhart  desires  to  discover  a  lady. 
There  is  no  person  in  Paris  who  can  help  him 
to  that  discovery  to-night." 

His  emphasis  on  the  name  of  the  city  indi- 
cated a  second  meaning. 

"  Who  can  ?" 

"  A  person  who  is  not  in  Paris  (I  am  not  al- 
luding to  M. )  has  no  doubt  the  clew,  but 

I  may  be  committing  an  indiscretion  in  naming 
that  person." 

"Do  you  mean  the  scoundrel  Adair?" 

"I  do  not  speak  of  M.  Ernest  Adair, "  re- 
plied Chantal,  quietly. 

"This  discussion  is  apart  from  my  duty," 
said  the  other  Frenchman,  "and  I  prefer  to 
withdraw  from  it.  M.  Urquhart,"  he  added, 
' '  has  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  me,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  venture  to  say  more  than  this, 
namely,  that  whatever  he  may  hear  from  M. 
Chantal" — indicating  his  companion — "  he  may 
rely  upon  as  implicitly  as  if  it  came  from  M. 
himself." 

And  he  walked  away,  and  quite  out  of  ear- 
shot. 

"  Who  !s  the  person  you  speak  of?"  said  Ur- 
quhart, quickly. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  recall  to  your  mind  -who 
it  is  that  has  been  most  in  the  secrets  of  the 
lady  you  wish  to  discover,  M.  Urquhart?" 

"You  said  this  instant  that  you  did  not'mean 
that  villain,  who  will  be  saved  all  future  vil- 
lainy from  the  next  moment  he  conies  in  my 
way,"  said  Urquhart. 

•"  He  has  probably  been  warned,"  said  Chan- 
tal, with  a  slight  smile.  "I  meant  to  suggest 
a  very  different  person — M.  Urquhart's  sister- 
in-law." 

"  Mrs.  Lygon  !"  exclaimed  Urquhart.  "  She 
is  in  London." 

"We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  she  has 
never  left  Versailles." 


"I  know  not,"  said  Urquhart,  with  an  oath. 
' '  I  know  not  what  devil's  plottings  may  be  go- 
ing on,  or  may  not,  but  I  believe  yon  woman 
to  be  in  London,  I  tell  you." 

"  She  was  certainly  in  Versailles  yesterday, 
M.  Urquhart.  And  although  I  have  not  knowl- 
edge of  her  residence  there,  you  will  obtain  the 
Address  from  a  person  who  is  known  to  you — 
M.  Silvain,  a  perfumer." 

"  He  in  her  confidence,"  muttered  Urquhart, 
astonished.  For  he  thought  of  the  proud  Lau- 
ra, and  her  look  as  she  had  left  his  drawing- 
room  when  last  they  parted — Laura  have  a  se- 
cret in  the  keeping  of  a  petty  shop-keeper  at 
Versailles ! 

"  As  far  as  I  understand  the  case,  Monsieur, 
Silvain's  services  have  been  limited  to  the  hiring 
a  lodging  for  Mrs.  Lygon,  but  of  that  I  know 
nothing." 

"And  you  are  in  the  employ  of  M.  ?" 

"I  am,  Monsieur." 

"I  wish  you  a  better  trade,  for  you  seem  to 
have  the  makings  of  a  decent  man,  and  it's  a 
pity  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the  Devil.  But 
you  have  a  right  to  your  hire." 

He  forced  a  Napoleon  into  the  hand  of  Chan- 
tal, who  was  taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  re- 
pel the  present,  and  then  Urquhart  went  off 
with  his  usual  rapid  step. 

M.  Chantal  rejoined  his  acquaintance. 

"You  have  fired  a  new  train,  apparently," 
said  the  latter,  pointing  to  the  retreating  figure 
of  Urquhart. 

"And  have  been  paid  for  firing  it,"  said 
Chantal,  smiling,  and  holding  up  the  coin. 
"We  will  drink,  at  supper,  to  the  success  of 
the  brave  Scot,  and  I  will  pay  for  the  supper." 

"I  see  no  objection  to  either  proposition," 
said  the  other.  "  You  have  not,  however,  sent 
him  to  the  father's?" 

"  Why  should  I  not  have  sent  him  there  ?" 

"  Wolowski  will  tell  you  that.  But  you 
know  better.  Do  you  think  that  he  will  get 
any  clew  to  his  wife's  hiding-place  ?" 

Chantal  looked  up  at  the  last  word,  and 
smiled. 

"  I  suppose  that  she  will  leave  Paris  as  soon 
as  we  permit  it,"  said  Chantal. 

"I  suppose  that  she  will  show  that  bad  taste," 
said  his  friend,  quietly. 

"It  is  bad  taste;  but  the  poor  woman  does 
what  she  can.  She  takes  over  the  last  new 
bonnet.  I  hope  you  took  care  to  urge  that  it 
was  not  to  be  crushed,  or  when  she  descends 
from  that  third-class  carriage  she  will  endure  a 
new  pang." 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  dropping  the  subject  altogether,  left  the 
embarcadcre. 

"I  should  like  to  ask  Ernest  to  our  supper," 
said  Chantal. 

' '  That  proposition,  unlike  your  former  two,  I 
utterly  repudiate,"  said  the  other.  "He  does 
not  amuse  me." 

"You  are  selfish.  I  wished  to  amuse  him. 
Besides,  the  Napoleon  is  in  part  his  earning." 
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"Eh!  You  have  something  pleasant  for 
him?" 

"  Only  that  Urquhart  has  resolved  on  de- 
stroying our  poor  friend." 

"  Ah,  well,  do  not  let  us  tell  him.  The  an- 
ticipation of  misfortune  is  very  painful — worse 
than  the  reality.  We  will  not  be  inhuman,  and 
we  shall  have  all  the  more  wine  to  reward  our5 
philanthropy." 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Urquhart  returned  to 
Versailles,  whence  he  had  driven  that  day  with 
a  wife  smiling  by  his  side,  and  to  which  he 
came  back  alone,  disgraced,  enraged.  But  it 
was  not  in  his  nature,  as  in  that  of  Arthur  Ly- 
gon,  to  sit  down  stunned  under  his  sorrow,  or 
to  ponder  over  it,  and  work  it  hither  and  thith- 
er, until  it  grew  to  him  and  became  a  part  of 
himself.  Eobert  Urquhart  met  it  as  an  enemy, 
and  one  with  whom  he  would  make  no  terms. 
His  trust  had  been  met  with  treachery;  his 
honor  had  been  stained ;  and  he  was  conscious 
of  having  done  no  wrong  that  could  call  down 
on  him  such  a  judgment.  There  was  no  sec- 
ond thought  in  his  mind — punishment  was  the 
thought  that  reigned  there,  the  first  and  the 
last. 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  went  off  in 
quest  of  Silvain.  The  house  was  closed,  hut 
light  was  visible,  and  the  sound  of  voices  could 
be  heard. 

Urquhart's  knocking  silenced  them. 

To  the  demand  from  within  he  replied : 

"Mr.  Urquhart,  and  I  must  see  you  this  mo- 
ment." 

Silvain  opened  the  door,  though"  with  mis- 
givings, for  Henderson  had  not  concealed  from 
him  the  angry  language  which  Mr.  Urquhart  had 
used  when  discharging  the  girl,  and  Silvain  had 
apprehensions  that  Urquhart  might  be  coming 
to  carry  some  of  his  threats  of  chastisement  into 
execution.  However,  he  confronted  his  visitor 
courageously,  the  rather  that  Henderson  her- 
self was  at  the  little  supper-table  in  the  bower, 
and  looked  aghast  at  the  appearance  of  her  late 
master. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Urquhart,  in  a 
calm  voice.  He  walked  through  the  shop  into 
the  parlor,  and  sat  down,  Henderson  instinct- 
ively springing  to  her  feet,  though  she  was  no 
longer  in  his  service ;  and,  as  prospective  mis- 
tress of  all  around  her,  had  as  good  right  as 
himself  to  be  seated. 

"It  is  late,  Monsieur,"  said  Silvain. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Urquhart;  "  but,  late  as 
it  is,  I  will  thank  you  to  put  on  your  hat,  and 
conduct  me  to  the  lodgings  of  Mrs.  Lygon." 

The  girl  flushed  crimson,  compressed  her  lips 
tightly,  and  looked  at  her  lover  to  see  how  he 
would  meet  the  demand. 

"I  will  not  do  so,  Monsieur,"  said  Silvain, 
resolutely. 

Sl  You  will  do  so,  and  that  directly,"  replied 
Mr.  Urquhart,  looking  at  him  much  as  a  school- 
master might  survey  a  contumacious  urchin  who 
declined  to  perform  a  task. 

"I  know  that  he  will  not!"  exclaimed  the 


girl.  "And,  if  I  might  take  the  liberty  to 
speak,  it  is  not  for  the  honor  of  a  gentleman 
like  Mr.  Urquhart  to  ask  such  a  thing." 

"I  don't  talk  of  honor,  and  I  don't  talk  of 
asking,  girl,"  replied  Urquhart;  "but  unless 
this  man  instantly  obeys  me,  I  shall  take  him 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  walk  him  about 
Versailles  until  he  cither  drops  down  dead  or 
shows  me  the  house." 

And,  rising  as  he  spoke,  he  looked  so  capa- 
ble of  performing  his  threat  that  Henderson 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her  lover  in  the 
grasp  of  such  an  enemy. 

"Yet  I  will  not  do  it,"  replied  the  brave  lit- 
tle man. 

"  I  love  you,  Silvain,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  in- 
voluntarily. 

"Are  you  mad,  to  disobey  me,  my  man?" 
said  Urquhart.  ' '  I  think  you  know  why  I  wish 
to  see  that  woman,  and  if  you  know  that,  you 
may  judge  how  likely  I  am  to  be  stopped  in 
my  way.  Put  on  your  hat,  and  do  not  be  a 
fool." 

Silvain  did  not  stir. 

"Let  me  speak,  Sir,"  said  Henderson,  terri- 
fied at  the  look  which  now  came  upon  the  face 
of  Urquhart.  ' '  Please  to  let  me  speak." 

"Quick!" 

"He  has  said  that  he  will  not  do  it,  Sir,  and 
he  shall  not  go  from  his  word.  But  I  will  show 
you  the  house,  if  you  will  only  hear  me  first." 

"Well?" 

"You  said  this  moment,  Sir,  that  we  knew 
why  you  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Lygon.  I  am  only 
a  servant — leastwise,  I  was  one  just  now — and 
he  is  a  tradesman.  We  have  no  right  to  ask 
questions ;  but  when  you  put  it,  Sir,  on  the 
ground  that  we  do  know,  and  we  do  not  know, 
it  is  not  overbold  to  ask  the  reason." 

This  was  just,  and  Eobert  Urquhart  felt  it  to 
be  so.  Stern  and  wrathful  as  he  was,  the  Scot's 
nature  asserted  itself  in  the  hour  of  anger,  and 
he  would  not  refuse  justice. 

"The  reason  is,  that  I  have  discovered  sin 
and  shame  in  my  household,  and  Mrs.  Lygon  is 
able  to  give  me  information  which  I  must  have." 

"You  are  not  speaking,  Sir,"  said  Hender- 
son, coloring  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  scarce- 
ly able  to  utter  for  agitation — "you  are  not 
speaking  of  any  thing  wrong  done  by  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon?" 

"  She  has  known  of  wrong,  and  so,  girl,  have 
you,"  replied  Urquhart,  very  sternly. 

"  Never  mind  me,  let  the  worst  come  on  me," 
said  Henderson,  crying  violently;  "  I  only  want 
to  know  one  thing,  and  on  my  knees  I  beg  you 
to  answer  me,  Sir.  You  said  '  sin  and  shame.' 
You  were  not  speaking  of  Mrs.  Lygon?" 

"No,"  replied  Urquhart,  fiercely. 

"That  is  enough,  Sir — more  than  enough," 
said  the  girl,  hastily  snatching  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  show  you  the 
way  it  will  be  much  better,  because  it  is  late, 
and  the  poor  lady  may  be  gone  to  bed.  Do  not 
look  angry,  Silvain.  I  saw  this  must  come, 
and  come  it  has." 
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THE  resolution  of  the  brothers-in-law  was 
speedily  taken,  and  it  may  be  easily  surmised. 
A  message  to  Mr.  Urquhart  announced  that 
they  would  be  with  him  at  Versailles  as  quickly 
as  the  journey  could  be  performed,  and  he  was 
desired  to  await  their  arrival  before  taking  any 
step  whatever.  Meantime,  but  little  conversa- 
tion passed  between  Mrs.  Hawkesley  and  Ar- 
thur, the  former  deeming  that  what  soothing, 
what  consolation,  could  find  its  way  to  Lygon's 
heart  while  the  mystery  of  his  sorrow  remained 
unexplained,  must  come  from  others  than  her- 
self, from  those  whose  young  arms  were  inces- 
santly around  their  father's  neck,  and  whose 
cheeks  were  constantly  against  his  own.  Ar- 
thur was  left  as  much  as  possible  with  his  chil- 
dren. But  when  Beatrice  spoke  to  him,  her 
voice  spoke  of  hope,  and  her  manner,  even  more 
than  her  voice,  assured  him  that  she  regarded 
him  not  as  a  friend  about  to  be  separated  forev- 
er from  her  household,  but  as  one  whose  part 
was  to  endure,  and  to  believe  that  reunion  was 
at  hand. 

Hawkesley  and  Arthur  would  depart  that 
evening,  and  the  former  had  gone  into  town  to 
make  some  arrangements  for  charge  of  his  liter- 
ary duties  during  his  absence.  He  was  to  have 
returned  to  dinner,  after  which  the  friends  were 
to  leave  by  the  night  train.  But  the  hour 
passed,  and  another  followed  it,  and  Charles 
Hawkesley  did  not  come  back. 

He  had  called  at  the  theatre  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage for  the  manager,  and  found  a  note  for  him- 
self. It  had  been  left,  the  hall-porter  said,  by 
a  person  who  was  certainly  a  lady,  although 
poorly  dressed,  and  she  had  saiithat  she  knew 
Mr.  Hawkesley  had  a  play  in  rehearsal,  and 
therefore  that  he  would  be  frequently  at  the 
theatre. 

"  Some  lady  who  wants  me  to  help  her  to  an 
engagement,  I  suppose,"  said  Hawkesley,  re- 
serving the  note  for  a  leisurely  reading,  and 
proceeding  to  his  own  business.  This  occupied 
him  until  late,  and  he  was  driving  hastily  to- 
ward Maida  Hill,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
look  at  the  letter. 

Five  minutes  later,  and  the  horse's  head  was 
in  another  direction,  and  Hawkesley  was  hurry- 
ing to  one  of  the  hotels  near  the  London  Bridge 
terminus. 

The  waiter  who  conducted  him  to  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  Mrs.  Urquhart  seemed  re- 
lieved by  his  appearance,  and  surveyed  the  gen- 
tlemanly-looking man  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
which  might  indicate  that  a  different  sentiment 
might  previously  have  pervaded  the  faithful  bo- 
som of  the  domestic.  But  Hawkesley,  ordina- 
rily keen-sighted  and  observant  of  such  signs 
and  tokens,  had  little  attention  for  them  now. 

He  found  Bertha  alone,  in  a  large  and 
gloomy  room,  rendered  more  dreary  at  that 
hour  by  the  sunlight  without,  which  was  stream- 
ing on  the  varied  crowds  hurrying  away  from 
the  great  city  into  the  country,  after  the  busi- 


ness of  the  day.  The  unhappy  and  solitary 
woman  was  seated  away  from  the  window,  and 
had  been  trying  to  read  a  gayly-covered  nov- 
el ;  but  the  book  had  fallen  from  her  hand, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  utterly  listless  and  pros- 
trated. On  the  table,  which  was  covered  with 
a  dingy  checked  cover,  stood  a  full  bottle  of 
some  red  wine,  and  a  glass,  and  a  few  large 
hard  biscuits — a  less  delicate-looking  dessert 
had  seldom  been  set  before  a  woman  accustomed 
to  the  graces  of  life. 

The  servant  merely  announced  "  a  gentle- 
man," and  withdrew,  eager,  probably,  to  inform 
his  employer  that  a  mistake  had  not  been  made 
in  receiving  the  lady  in  No.  2G. 

"I  hoped  that  you  would  have  come  before, 
Charles, "  said  Mrs.  Urquhart,  almost  peevish- 

iy- 

"I  had  not  read  your  note  three  minutes 
when  I  was  hurrying  here  as  fast  as  a  horse 
could  bring  me,  Mrs.  Urquhart. " 

"You  might  call  me  Bertha!"  she  answer- 
ed, fretfully.  "I  have  done  you  no  harm, 'at 
least." 

"Who  spoke  of  harm,  Bertha!"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand,  kindly.  ' '  We  will  hope  that 
no  harm  has  been  done  to  any  one.  But  why 
are  you  here?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  too  wearied  out  to  care  where  I 
went,  and  somebody  told  me  that  this  was  a 
respectable  place.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  think  that  /am  respectable,  for  they  are  a 
long  time  answering  the  bell,  and  they  keep  me 
waiting  a  great  while,  until  I  have  been  quite 
faint  with  hunger.  So  I  ordered  that  great 
bottle  of  wine  to  put  them  in  good  humor — do 
not  suppose  that  I  have  tasted  it. " 

"We  will  manage  better  for  you  than  that," 
said  Hawkesley,  who  was  touched  at  her  help- 
lessness, and  who,  it  may  be  said,  was  more  ea- 
sily moved  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  minor 
distresses  than  by  her  greater  griefs,  a  not  very 
uncommon  characteristic  of  men  who  have  lived 
a  good  deal  in  the  world.  "  Is  there  any  thing 
that  you  would  like  now  ?" 

"  If  you  think  they  would  bring  me  some  tea, 
and  at  once,  I  should  be  very  glad." 

So  he  ordered  tea,  and  at  once,  for  the  wife 
who  was  in  flight  from  her  husband,  and  his 
heart  was  quite  softened  as  he  watched  the 
thankfulness  with  which  it  was  received  from 
the  now  prompt  and  courteous  attendant. 

"And  now,  Bertha,  why  have  you  sent  for 
me  ?  Let  me  say  that  I  am  going  to  Paris  to- 
night." 

"Do  not  name  Paris.  Why  are  you  going 
there,  Charles  ?  Do  not  go  until  I  know  what 
is  to  become  of  me.  I  shall  die  if  I  am  left  in 
London  by  myself." 

' '  But  why  should  you  be  in  London  by  your- 
self? You  will  come  on,  of  course,  to  Gurdon 
Terrace." 

Bertha  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  asked, 

"  Why  are  you  going  to  Paris  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  meet  your  husband,"  he  said. 
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"It  must  be  needless  to  tell  you  why,  or  who 
will  accompany  me." 

"  But  you  will  not  tell  him  that  I  am  here, 
that  you  have  seen  me.  For  the  love  of  Heav- 
en, do  not  do  that,  Charles.  We  have  not 
been  friends,  you  and  myself,  it  is  true,  but 
that  has  not  been  my  fault.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  live  in  France,  though  I  hate  it,  and  always 
shall ;  but  you  will  not  be  cruel  to  me,  now 
that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  You 
will  not  help  him  to  hunt  me  down?" 

"To  hunt  you  down?"  repeated  Hawkesley. 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  what  would  be  the  use  of 
his  tracing  me,  poor  wretch!  I  will  give  up 
every  thing,  I  will  do  every  thing,  only  do  not 
let  me  be  hurt,  and  let  me  live  in  quiet  for  the 
little  time  I  have  to  live.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
not  trouble  any  one  long." 

"  We  are  strangely  misunderstanding  one  an- 
other, Bertha,"  said  Hawkesley.  "I  can  only 
suppose  that,  out  of  the  painful  events  of  which 
Robert  has  written  to  England,  a  quarrel  has 
arisen  between  yourself  and  him." 

"A  quarrel  —  yes — indeed,"  said  Bertha, 
slowly. 

"  He  has  connected  you  with  the  misdeeds 
of — of  another,"  said  Hawkesley,  "  and  is  mak- 
ing you  suffer  for  your  relationship — no,  that  is 
not  like  Robert  Urquhart." 

"You  do  not  know  Robert  Urquhart,"  re- 
plied Bertha.  It  was  not  that  at  the  moment 
she  was  seeking  to  deceive — it  was  the  feeble- 
ness of  a  nature  that  ever  shrank  from  the  point 
before  it. 

"What?"  said  Hawkesley.  "Perhaps  you 
have  been  carrying  your  sisterly  love  too  far, 
and  have  offended  your  husband  by  your  defense 
of  Laura.  But  that  must  not  be  allowed  to 
make  a  quarrel  between  you.  I  will  take  upon 
myself  to  interfere  and  prevent  that." 

"You  can  not  interfere  now,"  said  Bertha. 
"  It  is  too  late.  Only  arrange  that  I  may  be 
left  to  myself,  and  not  be  allowed  to  starve  to 
death.  That  is  all,  and  it  is  not  much  to  ask, 
Charles." 

A  suspicion  crossed  Hawkesley's  mind  that 
the  mind  of  Bertha  must  be  affected.  What 
else  could  explain  such  flightiness,  such  wild- 
ness  of  talk?  He  could  but  conjecture  that 
the  strong  excitement  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  Laura's  wrong,  and  possibly  some  ter- 
rible scene  with  Robert  Urquhart,  had  been  too 
much  for  the  feeble  Bertha. 

"My  minutes  are  numbered,"  he  said,  "and 
Arthur  Lygon  is  expecting  me.  You  must 
come  on  at  once  with  me  to  Beatrice. " 

And  he  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  bill 
for  Bertha's  lodgings  and  other  expenses.  It 
was  brought  with  unusual  quickness,  and  was 
at  once  discharged  by  Hawkesley,  who  made  a 
severe  remark  upon  the  neglect  of  which  Mrs. 
Urquhart  had  complained.  The  rebuke  was 
received  in  silence;  but  the  attendant,  as  he 
went  out,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  master 
would  be  glad  to  speak  a  word  to  the  gentle- 
man before  he  left. 


"I  will  send  for  your  trunks,  Bertha,"  said 
Hawkesley.  "  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  me ?" 

"Where  but  to  my  own  house — to  your 
sister's  ?" 

"What  is  the  use?"  said  Bertha,  piteously, 
and  throwing  herself  into  a  large  old  black 
chair — the  chair  looked  funereal,  and  the  pale, 
fragile  creature  seemed  lost  in  the  coffin-like 
embrace. 

"  The  use  ?     Come,  Bertha !" 

"Yes,  what  is  the  use?  I  may  as  well  be 
turned  into  the  street  from  this  house  as  from 
yours,  and  it  must  come  to  that.  So  you  had 
better  spare  your  wife's  feelings,  if  she  has  any 
for  me,  and  get  rid  of  me  at  once.  I  can  go  out 
of  the  hotel  now,  I  know.  They  would  not  let 
me  this  afternoon,  when  I  only  wanted  to  get  a 
little  air  from  the  river." 

"I  must  not  hear  you  talk  any  more,"  he 
said,  firmly.  "  You  are  very  ill,  and  the  soon- 
er you  are  under  Beatrice's  care  the  better. 
You  are  frightfully  feverish." 

And  he  took  her  hand,  as  if  to  lead  her  from 
the  room. 

Bertha  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
childish  misery,  and  then  withdrew  her  hand. 

"Promise  one  thing,  Charles — promise  it, 
solemnly,  on  your  honor,  on  your  soul.  I  will 
not  move  unless  you  promise  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  may.     It  is  promised." 

' '  That,  no  matter  what  may  happen,  you  will 
not  let  me  be  turned  out  of  your  house  to-night. 
I  will  go  to-morrow  as  soon  as  you  and  Beatrice 
like  ;  but  you  will  let  me  stay  to-night  ?" 

"To-night,  and  many  a  night ;  and  you  shall 
stay  or  gu,  as  you  choose,"  said  Hawkesley,  de- 
sirous to  humqr  her. 

"  Then  I  win  go  with  you." 

"I  will  get  a  conveyance  while  you  put  on 
your  bonnet.  Pray  lose  no  time,  but  follow 
me  down." 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  stood  its  proprietor, 
who,  on  receiving  a  sign  from  the  waiter  that 
this  was  the  gentleman  who  visited  Mrs.  Ur- 
quhart, addressed  him  respectfully : 

"The  waiter  tells  me,  Sir,  that  you  have 
made  a  complaint  about  the  attendance  on  the 
lady  in  No.  26." 

"The  lady  seems  to  have  had  such  good 
cause  for  complaint,"  replied  Hawkesley,  sharp- 
ly, "  that  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  any  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  has  to  complain  of  your 
house  again." 

"We  do  not  often  give  cause  for  such  re- 
marks as  yours,  Sir,"  replied  the  hotel-keeper; 
"  but  there  is  something  very  strange  in  this 
lady's  case,  and  my  servants  have  been  fright- 
ened out  of  their  senses.  She  has  begged  and 
entreated  of  them  to  get  her  poison,  and  at  last 
I  thought  she  had  better  not  go  out  until  some 
one  had  seen  her." 

"You  might  have  seen  that  she  was  a  lady," 
said  Hawkesley,  "and  have  treated  her  with 
kindness." 

"I  would  ask  you,  Sir,  if  that  is  a  lady's  ap- 
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pearance  ?"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  we  can  only 
go  by  appearances." 

And  at  this  moment  Bertha  appeared  in  the 
coarse  cloak  and  bonnet  in  which  she  had  made 
her  escape  at  the  Paris  station,  and  Hawkesley 
could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  that  the 
landlord  had  a  justification  for  his  doubts. 

"A  family  affliction  compelled  her  to  arrive 
in  town  hastily,  aud  she  had  lost  my  address," 
he  said,  doing  his  best  for  Bertha,  and  offering 
her  his  arm  with  marked  attention. 

"  I've  seen  that  gentleman's  face  before,"  said 
the  hotel-keeper,  as  they  drove  off.  "I  think 
he  is  an  actor,  or  something  in  that  line,  and 
I'm  not  sorry  to  see  their  backs.  What's  No.  11 
ringing  like  that  for  ?" 

"He  ordered  a  bottle  of  twenty-six  port,  Sir," 
said  the  waiter. 

"  Isn't  that  the  young  gentleman  who  has  the 
brandy  in  bed  in  the  morning  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir;  and  he  is  very  particular  about 
what  he  calls  his  twenty-six  port." 

"Then  take  him  the  bottle  out  of  No.  26, 
which  they  didn't  touch.  That's  near  enough 
for  him,  I'm  sure." 


CHAPTER  LX. 

"Mr  dearest  Charles,  you  will  not  save  the 
train!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  hurrying 
from  the  drawing-room  as  her  husband,  open- 
ing the  door  with  his  latch-key,  entered  the  hall. 
"I  have  made  poor  Arthur  try  to  go  on  with  his 
dinner,  but  you — " 

"  A  word,  dear.  If  we  miss  it,  we  must  take 
the  next.  You  want  no  prepar^ion  for  news — 
Bertha  is  in  the  cab — and  she  is  miserably  ill. " 

"Bertha!     Poor  child!" 

And  the  next  moment  Beatrice  was  at  the 
door  of  the  vehicle,  and  bringing  Bertha  out 
of  it,  with  their  hands  locked  together. 

"Has  he  told  you  his  promise?"  said  Ber- 
tha, stopping  on  the  door-stone. 

"Promise,  darling!  no,"  said  her  sister,  en- 
deavoring to  lead  her  in. 

"You  must  agree  to  it,  Beatrice." 

"  Come  in !  come  in !  I  agree  to  every  thing. 
Why,  you  are  in  a  burning  fever." 

And  she  forced  her  sister  into  the  hall. 

"I  am  not  to  be  turned  out  to-night,"  said 
Bertha,  earnestly.  "  That  is  promised  ?" 

"I  fear  it  will  be  many  a  night  before  you 
are  fit  to  go  out,"  replied  her  sister.  "I  think 
you  shall  come  up  stairs  at  once.  She  had  bet- 
ter not  meet  Arthur  now,  Charles,"  she  added 
to  her  husband,  closing  the  door  of  the  parlor. 

"  Is  Arthur  Lygon  here  ?"  said  Bertha,  trem- 
bling. 

"Yes,  dear;  but  do  not  meet  him  now." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bertha,  under  her  breath, 
and  hastening  up  the  stairs  with  her  sister. 
"Do  not  let  him  know  that  I  am  here.  But  I 
have  your  promise — your  promise — you  know 
that." 


The  sisters  entered  Mrs.  Hawkesley's  room, 
and  then  Bertha,  suddenly  kneeling  down  at  a 
couch,  began  to  sob  as  if  her  heart  were  break- 
ing. 

Better,  perhaps,  that  it  had  broken  than  that 
a  wife,  leaning  on  the  knees  of  her  sister,  should 
have  had  to  tell  out  such  a  story  as  that  which 
Bertha  Urquhart  told. 

First,  Beatrice  had  soothed  her  as  a  mother 
might  soothe  a  weeping  child.  Then  came  words 
and  broken  sentences  of  strange  doubt  and  ter- 
ror, and  at  length  Beatrice  Hawkesley,  herself 
well-nigh  as  agitated  as  the  woman  beside  her, 
had  drawn  from  Bertha  the  full  confession  that 
she  had  purchased  a  brief  reprieve  from  ex- 
posure by  her  wicked  and  cowardly  confirma- 
tion of  the  charge  of  Adair  and  the  error  of  Ur- 
quhart. 

Beatrice  rose  hastily  from  the  couch,  and 
Bertha,  displaced  from  her  sister's  knees,  sank 
on  the  ground  beside  her. 

"I  have  your  promise,"  she  cried.  "Not 
to-night." 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  went  down,  and  found  Ly- 
gon and  her  husband  in  the  hall. 

"We  can  just  do  it,  Beatrice,"  said  Charles 
Hawkesley,  "and  that  is  all." 

"  Give  up  the  journej'  to-night,"  said  Beatrice. 

Arthur  Lygon  looked  at  her  with  some  sur- 
prise, as  she  had  hitherto  been  urgent  in  advis- 
ing their  immediate  departure ;  but  Hawkesley 
at  once  surmised  that  Bertha  had  given  his  wife 
information  of  importance. 

"If  Beatrice  advises  the  delay,  Arthur — " 

"It  is  but  for  twelve  hours,"  said  Mrs. 
Hawkesley. 

"You  have  heard  something.  She  is  com- 
ing!" exclaimed  Arthur  Lygon. 

"I  have  heard  something,  dear  Arthur;  and 
though  she  is  not  coming,  it  must  prevent  your 
journey" — and  she  spoke  in  the  utmost  agita- 
tion—  "at  least  until — Charles!"  she  cried, 
bursting  out  into  a  passion  of  tears,  "  it  is  true ! 
it  is  true!" 

"  My  own  love !"  said  her  husband,  leading 
her  into  the  room.  "  Come  in,  Arthur,"  and 
he  closed  the  door.  "  What  is  true  ?  What 
Arthur  would  give  his  life  to  hear?" 

"Yes,  yes;  Robert  has  been  deceived,"  said 
Beatrice.  But  where  was  the  radiant  smile  that 
should  have  announced  the  innocence  of  Laura? 

"Ha!  Arthur!"  And  Charles  Havkesley 
laid  hearty  clutch  on  his  friend's  hand  and 
shoulder.  But  Arthur's  gaze  was  upon  the  face 
of  Beatrice,  and  he  read  strange  things  there. 

"Robert  has  been  deceived?"  repeated  Ly- 
gon. 

"Yes,"  said  Beatrice,  pale  as  ashes. 

"You  have  more  to  tell?"  exclaimed  Hawkes- 
ley, eagerly. 

"  If  I  must  tell  it,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  Charles, 
one  sister  is  saved  to  me ;  but  the  other,  the 
other — " 

Her  husband  drew  her  to  his  heart. 

"Poor  Bertha!"  he  said.  "That  was  the 
meaning  of  her  words  to  me." 
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"Bertha  is  in  this  house?"  said  Arthur  Ly- 
gon,  calmly. 

"  I  had  not  meant  to  keep  that  from  you," 
said  Hawkesley,  "  but  her  own  condition  was  so 
miserable — " 

"  She  deserves  that  it  should  be  so,"  replied 
Arthur.  "And  Robert  Urquhart  has  discov- 
ered all.  I  wish  I  had  known  this  earlier,  for 
nothing  should  nave  prevented  my  hastening  to 
meet  him." 

"  Arthur,  you  speak  without  gladness — with- 
out surprise,"  said  Charles  Hawkesley. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  either.  Dear  Beatrice, 
that  miserable  woman  up  stairs  has  told  you  the 
truth  about  herself." 

"You  knew  it,  Arthur?"  exclaimed  she. 

"  Yes,  and  she  knew  that  I  knew  it.  Ask 
her,  if  you  will,  what  took  place  between  us  in 
her  own  house  at  Versailles ;  ask  her  who  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  begged 
that  her  wicked  secret  might  be  kept  from  a 
husband  whose  personal  violence  she  declared 
that  she  dreaded.  I  kept  her  secret,  though  my 
doing  so  compelled  me  to  sit  face  to  face  with 
that  good  and  noble  man,  and  hear  him  talk  of 
his  love  for  her,  and  of  his  plans  for  her  happi- 
ness, until  my  very  heart  turned  sick  at  the  si- 
lent treachery  I  was  doing.  So  she  has  con- 
fessed! Now  I  must  indeed  face  Robert  Ur- 
quhart, and  own  my  treason  for  him;  and  in 
return  he  will  tell  me  that  I  am  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  he.  is — perhaps  there  is'  no  such  brav- 
ery in  my  going,  after  all.  But  I  will  go." 

The  settled,  stern  melancholy  of  Lygon's 
voice  came  strangely  upon  the  cars  of  the  list- 
eners. Hawkesley  remained  silent.  But  Bea- 
trice, after  a  short  pause,  replied  almost  as 
calmly : 

"Arthur,  I  do  not  know  what  a  man  calls 
friendship,  or  how  far  it  compels  him  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  a  woman  whose  fate  has  come 
into  his  hands.  But  you  spared  my  sister  at  a 
time  when  you  were  yourself  in  the  deepest  an- 
guish of  heart,  and  I  love  you  for  having  had  a 
thought  for  her  salvation  when  most  men  would 
have  flung  every  thing  to  the  winds  but  their 
own  sorrow.  God  will  reward  you  for  that  no- 
bleness." 

"But,"  said  Hawkesley,  anxiously,  "you 
have  other  than  sorrowful  news  to  tell  him. 
You  have  something  to  say — I  feel  you  have — 
of  another,  dearest  of  all." 

"My  wife,  you  mean,"  said  Artliur  Lygon. 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  what  strange  tales 
poor  Bertha  may  have  invented,  or  been  taught 
— do  not  let  us  speak  of  what  can  be  but  a  pain- 
ful tampering  with  a  subject  too  sad  to  be  so 
treated.  Dear  Beatrice,  you  have  also  been 
kindness  itself  to  me,  and  I  have  no  words  to 
tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  this  blow  to  you.  I 
hoped  against  hope  that  in  some  way  the  rev- 
elation might  be  spared.  Take,  if  you  can,  the 
comfort  you  have  sought  to  give  to  me  under  a 
still  more  fearful  shock.  You  have  a  husband 
who  loves  and  trusts  you,  children  who  need  not 
blush  when  they  hear  the  name  of  their  mother. 


You  must  forget,  dear  woman,  that  you  have  had 
sisters,  and  you  must  forget  their  unhappy  hus- 
bands. I  leave  you  to  comfort  your  wife,  Charles 
— but  let  me  see  you  the  last  thing  to-night." 

He  pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  and  was 
leaving  the  room. 

"Do  not  let  him  go,  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  faintly.  "  I  must  speak  to  him." 

"To-morrow,  dear  Beatrice,"  said  Arthur. 

"  To-night !"  she  replied.  "  Arthur,  for  the 
sake  of  your  children,  for  the  love  of  those  dar- 
ling children,  whose  voices  have  brought  more 
tears  into  my  eyes  than  I  have  ever  shed  in  my 
life,  do  .not  continue  to  set  yourself  against  a 
belief  that  would  bring  back  joy  and  comfort  to 
you  and  them.  I  know  what  is  going  on  in 
your  heart — I  know  that  you  would  give  all  you 
have  in  the  world  to  feel  as  I  do  at  this  moment 
— to  feel  that  Laura  is  as  worthy  of  you  as  she 
was  the  first  time  you  led  her  into  this  room, 
the  evening  you  came  home  after  your  bridal 
trip.  Do  you  remember  that  evening,  Arthur?" 

"Beatrice!" 

"Yes,  I  will  recall  it,  and  I  would  recall  a 
thousand  happy  memories,  if  I  could,  that  they 
might  fight  with  the  cruel  pride  and  the  fierce 
judgments  that  are  filling  your  heart." 

"Beatrice,"  said  her  husband,  "I  refused  to 
hear  more  from  Bertha,  on  our  way  here,  than 
that  she  was  in  great  trouble,  and  was  very  ill. 
I  told  her  that  she  must  give  you  her  confi- 
dence, and  that  you  would  be  her  best  counsel- 
or. I  little  thought  that  this  was  to  be  the 
confession." 

"Right,"  said  Arthur,  "you  did  not  think 
it,  or  you  would  not  have  brought  her  over  the 
threshold  of  your  house,  and  let  her  hand  touch 
that  of  Beatric^" 

Beatrice  gazed  on  her  husband  with  swim- 
ming eyes. 

"  You  do  not  hear  Charles  say  that,"  was  her 
gentle  answer. 

"Nor  did  I  mean  it,  Arthur,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley. "  Right  or  wrong,  I  have  my  own  belief 
of  duty,  and  that  belief  forbids  my  judging  less 
mercifully  than  I  trust  to  be  judged.  I  would 
not  have  brought  this  miserable  woman  here, 
but  assuredly  I  would  not  have  required  my 
wife,  her  sister,  to  abandon  her  utterly.  Shall 
I  add,  my  dear  Arthur,  that  while  I  am  speak- 
ing of  one  about  whose  guilt  we  have  no  doubt, 
your  mind  is  with  one  around  whose  innocence 
some  mysterious  doubts  have  come — are  your 
thoughts  doing  the  commonest  justice  to  her 
and  to  yourself?" 

"You  are  in  league  with  your  wife,"  said 
Arthur  Lygon,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  I  struggle  in 
vain  to  accept  your  comfort.  Let  us  be  silent. 
I  love  you  too  well,  Beatrice,  to  speak  any  more 
on  this." 

"And  if  we  loved  you  less,  Arthur,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hawkesley,  "should  we  be  striving  to  per: 
suade  you  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  my  sis- 
ter. If  we  did  not  know  how  truly  you  have 
loved  and  still  love  her,  would  we  battle  for  her 
with  you  ?  Dear  Arthur,  the  happiness  of  two 
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lives  is  too  solemn  a  thing  to  be  played  with, 
and  for  me  to  keep  back  a  word  or  a  plea  now 
would  be  to  do  a  sin  that  I  might  repent  to  my 
dying  hour.  I  am  sacrificing  no  dignity,  Ar- 
thur— I  understand  you — in  begging  you  to  be 
just  to  my  sister." 

"The  justest  man  whom  I  know,"  replied 
Lygon,  "has  deliberately  written  to  me — you 
know  what  he  has  written,  Charles.  Is  it  not 
madness,  after  that  letter  from  Urquhart,  to  talk 
of  the  future?" 

"And  in  the  very  hour,"  said  Beatrice,  ea- 
gerly, "when  you  were  about  to  hurry  over  to 
his  presence,  comes  this  poor,  wretched  girl, 
with  a  fresh  key  to  the  mystery  that  has  wrung 
all  our  hearts — she  comes  to  tell  us  that  the 
wise  and  just  man,  upon  whose  sentence  you, 
Arthur,  are  ready  to  renounce  the  woman  who 
gave  herself  heart  and  soul  to  you,  the  mother 
of  your  children,  the  best  creature  that  ever  re- 
warded a  husband's  love — is  she  not  all  that —  ?" 
exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  wet  cheeks. 

"I  believed  it,"  said  Arthur,  turning  away  to 
hide  his  face. 

"You  believe  it  now,  and  thank  God  that 
you  do,  and  thank  him  that  at  this  very  hour 
comes  the  news  we  have  had.  Terrible  as  it  is 
for  us,  Arthur,  it  comes  in  mercy  to  you,  and 
tells  you  not  to  throw  away  Laura  from  your 
heart  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  who  has  been  un- 
able to  see  the  sin  that  was  going  on  in  his  own 
household.  I  say  nothing  against  Robert's  jus- 
tice, Charles,"  she  added;  "but  you,  who,  like 
Arthur,  were  so  ready  to  accept  his  judgment, 
you  must  feel  that  we  should  be  cruelly  wrong 
to  trust  in  it  now." 

"Beatrice,"  said  Hawkesley,  "is  she  in  a 
state  to  answer  questions?" 

"She  must  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
with  firmness. 

"It  is  useless  to  ask  the  truth  from  her,"  said 
Lygon,  moodily.  "  She  is  a  practiced  and  an 
accomplished  deceiver,  Beatrice — painful  as  it 
is  to  use  such  language  to  you — it  is  right  that 
I  should  caution  you  against  giving  belief  to 
what  she  may  say.  She  is  not  what  you  knew 
her — she  has  learned  to  think  of  woman's  honor 
and  man's  constancy  as  those  things  are  thought 
of  abroad,  and  she  has  also  learned  how  to 
screen  herself  from  discovery,  and  even  from 
suspicion.  I  give^no  credence  to  her  tale,  be  it 
what  it  may." 

"Arthur,"  said  Hawkesley,  "you  may  be 
right  as  to  this  poor  creature's  frailty,  but  you 
are  contradicted  as  to  her  worldly  tact  by  the 
fact  that  she  is  up  stairs  in  this  house,  hiding 
from  those  whom  she  was  unaole  to  deceive." 

"That  is  her  story,  is  it?"  said  Arthur. 

Beatrice  looked  at  him  steadfastly  with  her 
earnest  eyes. 

"What!"  she  said,  "are  you  doubting  that? 
Doubting  that  when  a  fugitive  wife  sobs  out  a 
confession  of  sin  she  is  speaking  other  truth  ? 
Nay,  do  not  retract,  for  I  see  hope  for  Laura." 

"For  Laura!"  repeated  Lygon. 

"Yes,"  answered   Beatrice — "yes,  indeed. 


Yes,  Arthur,  you  have  no  conviction  of  any 
kind.  You  are  trying  to  deceive  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  you  have  judged  and  condemned 
Laura — you  would  fall  down  on  your  knees  in 
thankfulness  for  any  witness  to  her  goodness. 
Do  not  answer  me,  dear  Arthur,  or  do  as  you 
will,  for  you  can  not  deceive  me  again." 

He  made  no  reply. 

' '  Stay  with  him,  Charles  dear, "  said  Beatrice, 
leaving  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

IT  was  a  lovely  moonlit  night,  and  Versailles 
lay  in  silence.  For  one  who  had  thought  for 
the  memories  of  the  place,  that  was  a  night  on 
which  the  Genius  Loci  would  have  arisen  al- 
most unbidden.  But  there  was  no  place  for 
such  fancies  and  recollections  in  the  minds  of 
the  two  who  at  that  late  hour  set  out  on  their 
errand.  With  a  quick  step,  and  in  silence, 
Robert  Urquhart  and  Henderson  made  their 
way  toward  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Lygon;  and 
Silvain,  who  had  said  that  he  should  follow, 
was  permitted  to  do  so  without  comment — his 
mistress  accepting  the  attention  as  her  due,  Ur- 
quhart scarcely  heeding  it. 

They  arrived  at  the  house.  A  light  was 
burning  in  the  foliaged  window,  and  Henderson 
pointed  that  window  out  to  Mr.  Urquhart. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  her,"  he  said. 
"  Say  that  I  must  speak  to  her."  And  as  Hen- 
derson was  stepping  forward  toward  the  house, 
he  added,  "It  may  be  better  to  say,  also,  that 
I  know  all." 

"  She  would  have  told  her  so  without  orders," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  the  girl  went  off,  "and 
it  will  shorten  the  affair." 

Urquhart  waited  at  some  distance,  while  Hen- 
derson sought  to  rouse  the  proprietor  of  the 
house.  But  she  knocked  and  called  in  vain, 
until  Laura,  recognizing  the  voice,  spoke  to  the 
girl  from  the  window,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ad- 
mitted her  to  the  room  down  stairs,  which  served 
for  hall,  kitchen,  and  the  day  apartment  of  the 
owner.  Laura  had  not  retired  to  bed,  but  was 
in  a  deshabille,  and  had  been  writing.  Her  hair 
flowed  amply  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  dress  she  looked  an  image  of 
melancholy  beauty. 

"What  brings  you  at  this  hour,  Henderson? 
And  I  thought  I  heard  a  man's  voice.  What 
has  happened  ?" 

"Nothing,  m'm,  that  should  frighten  you, 
though  what  has  happened  must  be  frightful  to 
some  others.  It  was  what  I  expected  all  along. 
Mr.  Urquhart  knows  the  real  truth  now ;  and, 
m'm,  he  has  come  to  tell  you  so." 

"He  knows  the  real  truth,"  repeated  Laura, 
slowly.  "What  truth?" 

"If  there  was  time  to  talk,  m'm,  I  would  beg 
your  pardon  on  my  knees  for  daring  to  speak  of 
it ;  but  he  is  waiting  outside,  and  has  allowed 
me  to  come  in  and  prepare  you  to  see  him. 
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He  has  been  to  Paris  with  Madame,  and  he 
came  back  just  now,  having  learned  that  you 
were  here,  and  he  knows  all." 

"Henderson,"  said  Laura,  faintly,  and  sup- 
porting herself  against  the  chimney-piece,  "I 
have  heard  so  many  mysterious  messages — " 

"There  is  no  mystery  now,  dear  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice,  and  very  re- 
spectfully. ' '  He  knows  that  he  is  a  wronged 
husband." 

"And — and  he  wishes  to  see  me." 

She  was  answered  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"He  is  there,  m'm." 

"Say  that  I  will  come  down  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Lygon,  calmly.  And  she  went  up  to  her 
room. 

Some  little  rearrangement  of  dress  occupied  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  Mr.  Urquhart  waited 
in  stern  silence  outside  the  door,  and  then  Lau- 
ra came  to  him. 

"You  have  sent  me  a  strange  message,  Eob- 
ert,"  she  said. 

"Ay,"  he  answered,  "there  are  strange  do- 
ings in  this  world.  I  must  speak  to  you." 

"We  can  never  meet  under  one  roof,  Rob- 
ert,"  she  replied,  "until — until  that  happens 
which  is  not  likely  to  happen  now.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sake  of  others,  I  would  not 
have  met  you  again.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
ani  speaking  vainly.  I  could  have  left  this 
house,  and  avoided  you,  had  I  chosen  to  do  so ; 
there  is  another  entrance,  and  by  this  time  I 
could  have  been  beyond  your  reach.  But  I 
have  come  at  your  wish.  What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?" 

He  took  her  hand,  but  with  perfect  gentleness, 
and  drew  her  a  step  or  two  over  the  threshold. 

"Come  under  God's  roof,  Laura,"  he  said, 
in  a  grave  voice,  "and  when  we  have  sin  and 
shame  to  speak  of,  let  us  not  talk  in  the  world's 
way.  Come  out  to  me  here,  will  you  not  ?"  he 
said,  relinquishing  her  hand,  and  drawing  back 
a  little,  as  if  to  leave  her  perfect  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. 

Henderson  heard  the  words,  and  in  another 
second  had  darted  to  Laura's  room  and  brought 
her"  a  light  hat,  which  she  placed,  without  a 
word,  in  Mrs.  Lygon's  hand. 

"I  will  stay  here,  m'm,  until  you  return." 

Laura  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight,  and 
on  a  lovelier  form  and  face  it  had  never  stream- 
ed even  in  that  city  of  the  fair  women  of  days 
gone  by.  Even  Urquhart,  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  with  a  sterner  glance  than  has  often  been 
cast  on  such  an  object,  felt  a  thrill  of  admi- 
ration, and  scorned  himself  for  owning  that  he 
felt  it. 

There  was  a  somewhat  broad  road  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  and  over  this  road  the 
branches  met,  and  the  moonlight  broke  through 
them,  but  with  difficulty.  The  two  turned  un- 
der the  trees,  and  Urquhart  said, 

"  Stand  here.  I  have  but  a  little  to  say,  and 
I  have  been  thinking  how  to  say  it  in  the  few- 
est words.  Your  sister  Bertha  is  a  guilty  wo- 
man, who  has  dishonored  her  husband." 


"Why  do  you  say  this  to  me?" 

"Why,  indeed,  do  I  tell  you  that  which  you 
know  too  well  ?  That  you  may  know  from  my 
own  lips  that  I  am  deluded  no  longer — that  you 
may  know  that  I  have  seen  in  her  own  hand- 
writing the  proof  of  her  shame,  and  that  I  have 
no  longer  a  wife." 

"Robert !"  she  exclaimed,  white  with  terror 
at  his  last  words,  which  might  bear  a  fearful 
meaning.  "Robert — Bertha  is — is  well?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  her,"  he  said.  "By 
some  devilish  device  it  was  managed  that  she 
should  know  that  I  was  made  aware  of  her  sin, 
and  she  has  fled." 

"Thank  Heaven!" gasped  Laura,  scarce  know- 
ing that  she  spoke. 

\  "You  knew  this,"  he  continued,  "and  why 
do  you  affect  surprise  ?  Is  it  to  prepare  me  for 
your  refusing  to  answer  my  questions  ?" 

"I' will  answer  you  no  questions,  Robert," 
replied  Mrs.  Lygon. 

"You  will  not?" 

"At  least  I  will  answer  none  until  I  am 
holding  the  hand  of  my  own  husband,  and  re- 
ceiving his  permission  to  speak  to  you.  When 
you  have  settled  with  him  the  fearful  account 
which  you  have  raised  between  you,  it  will  be 
time  for  you  to  ask  help  from  me." 

' '  Laura,  are  you  in  your  senses  ?  Do  you 
dare  even  to  name  your  husband  to  me?" 

"To  name  him,  Robert!  When  your  mes- 
senger knocked  at  my  door  I  was  on  my  knees 
naming  him  to  One  who  will  yet  deliver  him, 
and  me,  from  the  consequences  of  your  madness 
and  foolishness." 

"Mine!" 

"  Yours,  Robert  Urquhart,  as  you  will  live  to 
know,  and  as  you  will  some  day  own,  and  will 
beg  for  pardon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  less  we 
speak  together  the  better  for  both.  Why  have 
you  asked  to  see  me  to-night  ?" 

"Why?  Because  you  have  all  Bertha's  se- 
crets, and  you  know  where  she  has  taken  ref- 
uge." 

"I  do  not  know.  And  if  I  did  know,  I 
would  not,  without  my  husband's  permission, 
dare  to  tell  you.  Do  not  attempt  to  see  me 
again,  unless  you  bring  Arthur  with  you  to  say 
that  he  has  forgiven  you,  and  permits  me  to  for- 
give you  for  your  crime  against  us  both." 

Without  another  word  she  left  him  and  went 
back  to  the  house,  and  RobeYt  Urquhart,  bewil- 
dered, did  not  attempt  to  stay  her. 


CHAPTER  LXH. 

MRS.  HAWKESLEY  returned  to  the  bedroom 
in  which  she  had  left  Bertha.  The  latter  had 
raised  herself  to  the  couch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  lay  there  extended  and  exhausted. 

When  her  sister  came  in  Bertha  scarcely 
moved,  but  her  eyes  followed  every  motion  of 
Beatrice.  Mrs.  Hawkesley  drew  a  chair  near 
the  couch,  and  said,  sadly, 
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"Bertha,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  begin 
at  once  to  make  atonement  for  what  is  past." 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  about  any  thing  to- 
night," was  the  reply.  "Let  me  go  to  bed, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  of  every  thing." 

And  it  was  evident  from  Bertha's  tone  that 
she  felt  she  hud  already  done  much  in  the  way 
of  atonement  by  the  confession  she  had  made  to 
Beatrice. 

"To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  replied  her 
sister,  with  more  firmness  than  before.  "Ar- 
thur Lygon  is  resolved  to  go  to  Paris  to  your 
husband,  and  before  he  goes  you  must  see  him." 

' '  Why  should  he  see  me  ?  What  can  I  say 
to  him  ?  Beatrice,  this  is  too  cruel  in  you.  I 
will  not  see  him." 

"  Bertha,  listen  to  me.  Not  one  word  of  an- 
ger have  you  from  me,  not  one  word  of  reproach 
for  the  shame  that  has  come  upon  all  of  us.  I 
have  heard  your  terrible  story,  and  as  God  shall 
bless  me  and  mine,  I  have  had  only  two 
thoughts,  how  to  believe  that  you  are  penitent, 
and  how  to  save  you  from  future  sin  and  trou- 
ble. Do  not  make  me  ashamed  of  my  love  for 
you — do  not  make  me  believe  that  you  are  af- 
flicted only  because  the  judgment  has  come 
upon  you.  Bertha,  if  we  are  to  be  sisters,  you 
must  show  yourself  a  sister  to  Laura." 

"What  can  I  do  for  Laura?" 

"  You  can  see  her  husband,  and  you  can  ex- 
plain to  him  what  you  know  of  the  wickedness 
that  has  made  Robert  believe  her  what  you 
know  she  is  not.  This  you  can  do,  Bertha,  and 
you  must  do  it  now." 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  meet  him.  Tell  him 
yourself;  tell  him  from  me,  if  you  will,  that  it 
is  all  a  mistake,  and  that  it  will  be  cleared  up 
if  he  will  only  have  patience." 

"Bertha!"  exclaimed  her  sister,  "you  are 
talking  of  the  honor  of  a  wife  whom  Arthur 
loves  with  all  his  soul,  and  you  would  send  him 
such  a  message  as  might  excuse  a  forgotten  in- 
vitation. But  Laura  shall  not  be  sacrificed, 
and  you  shall  see  Arthur." 

"You  think  only  of  Laura;  you  have  no 
mercy  on  me." 

"Show  that  you  deserve  mercy,"  returned 
her  sister,  now  becoming  indignant  at  Bertha's 
selfishness.  "I  will  fetch  Arthur  to  you,  and  I 
tell  you,  Bertha,  that  if  you  fail  in  the  plain 
duty  before  you  we  shall  never  speak  again." 

She  rose  to  go,  when  Bertha  sprang  up  and 
clutched  at  her  dress. 

"Beatrice,"  she  said,  "wait  a  little — stay  a 
little.  There  is  so  much  to  tell,  and  I  can  not 
remember  things.  I  am  so  ill.  To-morrow — " 

"To-morrow,  Bertha,"  said  her  sister,  im- 
pressively, "you  may  be  unable  to  tell  any 
thing,  for  fever  is  upon  you;  and  I  only  ask 
you  to  perform  this  duty,  and  then  you  shall  be 
nursed  and  tended  like  a  child.  But  while  you 
have  strength  and  memory,  save  her  who  is  in- 
nocent— save  Laura." 

"Will  he  believe  me?  You  know  he  will 
not." 

"The  truth  will  have  its  weight  with  him,  no 
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matter  who  tells  it.  You  know  why  Laura  left 
her  home?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  know  that  it  was  to  do  no  wrong  ?" 

"I  know  it." 

"Tell  Arthur  that,  and  why  she  came  to 
you." 

"He  will  not  believe  me." 

"Why  do  you  repeat  that  so  earnestly?" 

"Because — because  he  has  asked  me  the 
question  before,  and  I  told  him :  well,  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  came  to  my  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment," said  Bertha,  half  despairingly,  half  irri- 
tated. 

"But  you  will  speak  the  truth  now,  and  he 
will  find  out  that  you  have  spoken  it. " 

"It  is  so  painful  to  have  to  say  that  one  has 
told  a  falsehood.  Tell  him  from  me,  Beatrice, 
tell  him  that  I  was  persecuted  by  a  bad  man, 
who  wanted  money  of  me,  and  that  Laura  came 
over  to  try  to  make  terms  with  him." 

As  she  spoke,  the  face  of  Beatrice  assumed 
an  expression  of  anger,  such  as  perhaps  it  had 
never  worn  before.  She  became  deadly  pale, 
and  she  seized  one  of  the  hands  of  Bertha. 

"And  is  this  the  truth,  Bertha,"  she  said, 
sternly,  "as  you  hope  for  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness for  your  great  wickedness?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed  it  is." 

"Laura  went  over  at  all  the  fearful  risk  of 
ruin — Laura  went  over  to  help  and  save  you — 
and  you,  you  hesitate  at  making  any  confession 
of  the  truth  that  can  save  her!" 

"Have  I  not  told  you?"  stammered  Bertha, 
terrified  at  her  sister's  anger. 

"Me!  You  will  tell  it  to  Arthur  Lygon  in 
the  next  five  minutes,  or  you  are  no  sister  of 
mine." 

And,  repulsing  Bertha's  hand,  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley  left  her. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

AVENTATLE,  the  manager,  was  enraged,  and 
justly  so.  He  could  get  no  pieces  from  his 
friends  the  English  authors,  and  his  friends  the 
French  authors  behaved  no  better  to  him. 
They  were  perpetually  bringing  out  plays  which 
made  extraordinary  successes  in  Paris,  and 
furnished  proverbs  and  caricatures  to  the  Paris- 
ian press ;  but,  with  the  most  selfish  disregard 
to  the  interests  of  English  dramatic  literature, 
they  composed  all  these  pieces  (whose  prosper- 
ity made  Aventayle's  mouth  water)  upon  themes 
which  could  by  no  possible  manipulation  be 
rendered  presentable  here. 

"And  they  talk  of  international  relations, 
and  be  hanged  to  them!"  said  Mr.  Aventayle, 
throwing  down  Figaro  in  wrath.  ' '  If  our 
fellows" — and  it  may  be  feared  that  he  actually 
meant  our  Ministers — "knew  their  business, 
and  were  worth  a  farthing,  they  would1  provide 
in  their  treaties  that  French  authors  should  not 
write  any  thing  that  could  not  be  used  here." 

"When  are  you  going  to  do  Hawkesley's 
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piece  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Grayling,  the  recipient 
of  the  manager's  growls. 

"How  can  I  tell  ?  He  wants  to  rewrite  that 
end  of  the  second  act,  and  he  has  got  some 
family  troubles,  and  can't  settle  to  work.  What 
the  deuce  business  has  an  author  with  a  family, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"I  dare  say  a  good  many  authors  have  asked 
themselves  the  same  question." 

"Not  in  these  days,  confound  'em!  They 
are  the  best  paid  fellows  going,  except  you  act- 
ors, Master  Grayling.  They  wax  fat  and  kick, 
as  Shakspeare  says." 

"Shakspeare!"  replied  the  actor,  who  was 
exceedingly  respectable,  and  went  to  church, 
and  behaved  quite  properly  when  there.  ' '  That 
doesn't  come  out  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle." 

"  Well,  then,  it  ought.  It's  good  enough  to 
be  his, "  replied  the  manager,  quite  unconscious 
of  his  irreverence.  "I  meant  to  have  called 
the  play  to-morrow ;  but  what's  the  good  of  get- 
ting a  scene  right,  if  it  is  to  be  knocked  to 
pieces  afterward  ?  I  swear  I've  got  nothing 
else  to  put  up." 

"  Why  don't  you  do  that  strange  piece  that 
the  man  in  Paris  sent  you?  It  looked  very 
good,  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Grayling. 

' '  Because  it  wants  a  week's  work  upon  it,  to 
lick  it  into  any  thing  like  shape." 

"Lick!" 

"  Very  fine  talking,  as  if  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do." 

"Catch  the  author,  and  make  him  do  it." 

"He  lives  in  Paris,  and  has  reasons  of  his 
own  for  not  coming  to  London." 

"Well,  Aventayle,  I  suppose  you  have  read 
of  an  interesting  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  —  when  a  mountain  de- 
clined to  come  to  him — eh?" 

"  By  Jove !  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  to  the 
mountain,  as  you  say.  And  one  might  see 
something.  Will  you  come  ?  Yes.  You  are 
taking  your  salary  for  nothing  just  now :  show 
your  greatness  of  soul,  by  spending  some  of  it 
in  giving  your  manager  a  treat." 

"I  should  like,  but  I  can't  be  treating  a  man- 
ager while  I  am  building  a  house ;  the  bricks 
and  mortar  mop  up  every  available  sixpence." 

"That's  the  way ;  actors  building  houses,  and 
authors  striking  work,  and  a  manager  looking 
nine  ways  for  Sunday,  and  can't  see  it  at  any 
price  whatsoever." 

"  That  frame  of  mind  is  very  objectionable, 
Aventayle.  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row, and  I'll  take  you  to  church  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon on  contentment  and  virtue,  and  that  last 
lot  of  Lafitte  is  the  thing,  my  boy." 

"I  sha'n't.  I  shall  go  to  Paris.  You  might 
come  with  a  fellow,  Grayling :  what  an  unsocial 
brute  you  are  !  Come,  I'll  stand  one  dinner  at 
the  Trois  Freres,  and  you  shall  order  it  your- 
self." 

"I  can't,  my  dear  fellow,  and  there's  an 
end.  We're  going  to  christen  the  small  kid  on 
Wednesday." 


"  Well,  things  have  come  to  something  when 
a  play-actor  lets  a  religious  ceremonial  stand 
between  him  and  his  duty  to  the  theatre.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  I  must  bear  with  it.  And  here," 
he  said,  putting  something  into  a  piece  of  paper, 
"  give  that  with  my  love  to  Mrs.  Grayling,  and 
ask  her  to  buy  a  coral  and  bells  for  the  young 
one,  and  I  hope  every  time  you  hear  them  ring 
they  will  sound  a  reproach  for  your  unnatural 
conduct  to  me."  • 

"Pop's  got  a  coral, "laughed  the  actor;  "but 
we'll  buy  her  a  spoon." 

"  It  will  equally  remind  you  of  your  unhappy 
manager,"  returned  Aventayle,  mixing  himself 
some  brandy-and-water.  ' '  Now  there's  anoth- 
er go.  I  believe  it  rains  and  hails  tribulations. 
I  gave  Hawkesley  the  letter  with  that  Paris  fel- 
low's address,  and  he  has  never  returned  it  to 
me — just  like  his  unbusiness-like  ways." 

"I  suppose  you  can  send  up  for  it?" 

"  Well,  that  is  an  inspiration.  I  suppose  I 
can.  And  then  I  dare  say  he  won't  be  at  home, 
or  he  won't  be  able  to  find  it — all  the  troubles 
of  life  are  heaped  upon  my  miserable  head. 
Pop's  health,  and  in  due  time  may  she  have  a 
better  husband  than  her  mamma  has  got." 

"We  shall  meet  in  Paris,"  wrote  Charles 
Hawkesley,  inclosing,  not  the  letter,  but  the 
address  given  by  Ernest  Adair.  "Leave  word 
at  Galignani's  where  you  are  to  be  found.  And 
on  no  account  whatever  let  this  man  know  that 
you  expect  to  see  me. — C.  H." 

"Some  mystification,"  grumbled  Aventayle, 
as  he  read  the  charge.  "And  if  he  can  be 
running  off  to  Paris,  why  can't  he  stay  at  home 
and  touch  up  Reckoning  without  the  Host  ?  If 
there's  one  thing  in  the  world  that  I  hate  more 
than  another,  it  is  a  man's  taking  a  holiday 
until  he  has  finished  off  every  single  thing  that 
he  ought  to  attend  to." 

And  the  excellent  manager,  who  had  made 
a  dozen  appointments  for  the  next  Monday, 
called  a  confidential  employe  into  council,  left 
his  theatre  in  that  conscientious  person's  charge, 
and  ate  his  breakfast  in  Paris  next  day. 

This  was  Sunday,  and  he  had  a  certain  scru- 
ple about  beginning  any  business  on  that  day — 
unless  some  other  manager  were  likely  to  be 
less  religious — so  Aventayle  did  not  hunt  up 
Adair,  but  inspected  the  improvements,  dined 
pleasantly,  and  went  to  the  theatre.  There  he 
did  not  see  a  literary  production  that  was  cal- 
culated to  be  of  much  use  to  him,  but  his  ab- 
stinence from  secular  occupation  was  rewarded 
by  his  beholding  a  wonderful  pantomimic  trick, 
in  which  eight  old  ladies,  who  had  been  dan- 
cing on  the  stage  in  old-fashioned  but  not  ridic- 
ulous garments,  suddenly  bowed  their  heads, 
and  instantly  became  the  elegant  modern  furni- 
ture of  a  drawing-room.  The  trick  had  drawn 
all  Paris,  and  its  ingenuity  had  baffled  the 
double  opera-glasses  of  a  whole  gang  of  intend- 
ing pirates,  but  as  a  special  boon  to  Aventayle, 
and  further  reward  for  his  Sabbatical  observ- 
ance, a  hitch  in  the  transformation  of  a  lady, 
who  became  a  chair,  occurred.  It  was  the  ac- 
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tion  of  a  moment,  but  it  told  the  secret  to  the 
keen  eye  of  Aventayle,  and  the  effect  was  book- 
ed for  his  Christmas  piece.  So  that  night  he 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  good,  and  remarked  in 
the  morning,  that  change  of  climate  was  as 
lucky  as  turning  your  chair  round  three  times 
after  a  run  of  bad  cards  at  whist. 

He  sent  a  note  to  the  address  which  Adair 
had  given,  and  requested  that  gentleman  to  call 
on  him  at  the  Hotel  Bedford. 

The  note  was  received,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  Ernest  Adair  was  in  the  presence  of 
M.  Wolowski. 

"Ah,  M.  Adair,  delighted  to  see  you!  I 
should  have  sent  for  you  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I 
am  glad  you  have  forestalled  me.  Are  you  im- 
patient to  enter  upon  new  duties?" 

Adair's  reply  was  to  place  Aventayle's  note 
in  the  hand  of  M.  Wolowski. 

"  Just  received?"  asked  the  Pole. 

"Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Then  you  have  not,  as  yet,  complied  with 
the  request  ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Ah!  I  see,"  replied  M.  Wolowski,  with  a 
slight  smile.  "Yes,  your  precaution  is  per- 
fectly right — it  may  be,  as"  you  do  not  say,  a 
ruse  to  bring  you  into  unpleasant  society,  and 
we  can  not  be  too  careful,  in  this  evil  city,  my 
dear  Adair,  as  to  what  company  we  keep.  We 
Avill  call  Chantal  into  counsel." 

M.  Chantal  made  his  appearance.  There 
was  no  incivility  in  his  manner  toward  Adair, 
but  it  would  have  required  a  very  indulgent 
eye  to  discover  that  the  semi-Englishman  en- 
tertained any  particular  regard  for  his  colleague. 

"Do  you  know  that  name?"  said  Wolowski, 
tossing  him  the  note. 

"Yes,  certainly.  He  is  the  director  of  one 
of  the  London  theatres — he  often  comes  over 
here." 

"Does  he  know  you?" 

"No." 

"Nor  you,  Adair?" 

"Certainly  not.  But  he  has  a  drama  of 
mine  in  his  hands,  and  some  time  ago  I  wrote 
to  him  in  reference  to  it." 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  can  man- 
age the  rest  without  me  ?" 

"  You  do  not  quite  comprehend  the  position, 
M.  Wolowski,"  said  Ernest.  "I  know  that  this 
is  Mr.  Aventayle's  writing,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  he  is  at  the  Hotel  Bedford.  But  we  know 
that  a  certain  person  is  in  England,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  she  has  put  herself  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Charles  Hawkesley." 

"Hawkesley?"  repeated  the  Pole,  in  uncer- 
tainty. 

"  Dramatic  author,"  said  Chantal,  promptly, 
"who  writes  much  for  this  M.  Aventayle,  and 
is  his  friend." 

"Ah!"  said  Ernest  to  himself,  "it  is  you, 
then,  M.  Chantal,  who  have  been  employed  in 
getting  up  my  history?  It  is  well  to  know  that  ?" 

"  But  how  comes  Hawkesley  ?— Ah  I  I  re- 
member," said  Wolowski. 


Clearly  seeing  that  he  did  not,  the  discreet 
Chantal  added : 

' '  Hawkesley  is  married  to  a  sister  of  Mrs, 
TJrquhart." 

' '  Yes, "  said  the  Pole,  calmly,  "  if  Hawkesley, 
Urquhart,  and  Aventayle  should  all  fall  upon 
our  friend  together  when  he  enters  the  Hotel 
Bedford,  the  conflict  would  be  a  little  unequal." 

"I  may  point  out,"  said  Chantal,  "  that  if  it 
were  deemed  well  to  send  a  substitute  for  M. 
Adair,  one  who  should  represent  him,  the  same 
awkward  result  might  occur." 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Chantal. 
You  shall  not  play  the  part  of  M.  Adair.  I 
will  myself  encounter  the  Cerberus,  or  three- 
headed  monster.  Remain  until  my  return." 

Aventayle  was  smoking  in  front  of  the  hotel 
when  he  was  pointed  out  to  M.  Wolowski  by 
one  of  the  servants. 

"This,"  said  the  Pole,  after  saluting  the 
manager  with  much  politeness,  and  producing 
the  note — "this  is  the  note  which  Monsieur 
was  good  enough  to  send  a  short  time  ago." 

"Yes.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Mr.  Adair?" 

The  quick  apprehension  of  the  spy  immedi- 
ately told  him  that  there  was  no  arriere  penstfe 
behind  that  frank  and  pleasant  address. 

"  No,"  replied  M.  Wolowski.  "I  am  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  several  years  that  gen- 
tleman's senior.  You  have  never  seen  him,  or 
you  would  not  have  made  the  mistake." 

"  I  have  never  seen  him.  But  I  am  very  de- 
sirous to  see  him." 

"Not  more  desirous  than  Mr.  Adair  is  td  see 
Mr.  Aventayle.  But,  unhappily,  Adair  is  con- 
fined to  his  house — to  his  bed,  in  fact — by  ill- 
ness, and  has  requested  me,  an  old  friend,  to 
meet  you,  and,  if  possible,  to  negotiate  any 
business  that  may  require  attention." 

"And  that,  I  fear,  is  just  what  no  third  per- 
son can  do,"  said  Aventayle.  "But  let  us  go 
into  the  hotel." 

"You  have  a  cigar,  and  may  prefer  to  walk 
in  the  gardens." 

"So  be  it,"  said  the  manager,  and  they  went 
into  the  walk. 

"This  is  very  vexing,"  said  Aventayle  ("just 
like  my  luck,"  he  observed  to  himself),  "for,  I 
suppose,  yo,u  guess  what  my  errand  with  your 
friend  is  likely  to  be." 

' '  His  drama — " 

"Exactly.  Well,  are  you  a  literary  man? 
perhaps  you  are  his  collaborateur  f" 

"  In  an  humble  way — very  humble,"  said  the 
Pole;  "but  I  am  quite  capable  of  conveying 
your  ideas  to  Adair." 

"Well,  then,  he  has  sent  me  a  play  in  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  stuff,  but  it  won't 
do  in  its  present  form.  I  wanted  him  to  come 
and  see  me,  and  hear  my  suggestions  for  alter- 
ations, and  then  to  go  and  make  them,  and  let 
me  take  the  play  back,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  he  liked  my  terms.  But  if  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  work,  I  must 
see  what  else  can  be  done." 
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"That  sounds  all  safe,"  thought  Wolowski. 
"May  I  ask,"  he  said,  "whether  your  referring 
to  something  else  is  connected  with  my  friend's 
production  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  to  this  extent,"  said  Aventayle. 
"  If  he  can  not  attend  to  it,  and  chooses  to  sell 
it  to  me  out  and  out,  and  we  agree,  I  would 
get  an  English  author  to  deal  with  it  in  my 
own  way." 

"These  dramatists,"  said  the  Pole,  with  a 
smile,  deprecatory  of  such  small  vanity  as  that 
he  was  about  to  mention,  "hare  a  sort  of  jeal- 
ousy of  their  works  being  touched  by  other  peo- 
ple ;  but  supposing  that  we  could  get  over  that 
weakness,  which  of  course  it  is,  I  conclude  that 
you  would  employ  the  services  of  some  author 
not  unworthy  to  be  associated  with  my  friend  ?" 

"Your  friend,"  said  the  manager,  smiling, 
"has  never  produced  a  single  piece;  but  I 
should  place  his  play  in  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man with  a  first-class  London  reputation,  and 
of  whom  I  should  think  you  may  have  heard  in 
Paris.  That  is  Mr.  Hawkesley." 

"His  name  is  well  known  to  me,  and  to 
Adair  also,"  replied  the  Pole,  gravely.  "How 
unfortunate  that  he  does  not  happen  to  accom- 
pany you,  for  my  friend,  though  confined  to  his 
room,  could  receive  you  both,  and  ideas  might 
be  exchanged." 

He  watched  Aventayle  narrowly  as  he  spoke. 
The  manager,  whose  thought  was,  not  unnat- 
urally, upon  his  own  interests,  utterly  forgot  the 
injunction  of  Hawkesley,  and  eagerly  replied, 

' '  That's  the  very  thing  that  I  should  like. 
Hawkesley  is  coming  over ;  I  shall  know  of  his 
arrival,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  call  on  Mr. 
Adair.  He  has  read  the  piece,  too." 

This  puzzled  the  Pole.  It  was  either  a  per- 
fectly frank  and  loyal  proposition,  or  else  it  was 
a  stupid  English  way  of  trying  to  arrange  a  bit 
of  treachery.  As  he  could  not  satisfy  himself 
which  was  intended,  he  naturally  decided  to 
accept  the  second  alternative. 

"And  when  do  you  expect  Mr.  Hawkesley?" 

"  I  am  uncertain,  but  it  will  be  very  soon.  He 
is  to  leave  word  for  me  at  Galignani's,  and — " 

It  was  a  curious  study,  that  expressive  and 
handsome  face  of  the  manager.  With  the  word 
— as  often  happens — came  back  a  sort  of  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  lines  of  the  letter 
in  which  the  word  had  been  used,  and  Aven- 
tayle, professionally  accustomed  to  allow  his 
features  all  play  that  was  prompted  by  sensa- 
tion, instantly  manifested  a  discomfiture  which 
would  have  been  loudly  applauded  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  which  was  so  marked  that  for  a  mo- 
ment the  actor  beside  him  actually  thought  it 
an  assumed  manner.  But  Aventayle  speedily 
disarmed  this  suspicion, 

' '  Monsieur  is  not  well,  perhaps.  The  change 
from  the  atmosphere  of  London  to  that  of  Paris 
is  sometimes  trying." 

"No,  no,"  said  Aventayle,  "  it  was  not  that. 
I  had  forgotten  something  that  I  ought  to  have 
remembered,  but  I  dare  say  that  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance." 


"I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  telegraph." 

"  That  would  not  remedy  it,"  said  Aventayle. 
"But  it  is  nothing.  Well,  then,  I  think  that 
we  can  not  do  better  than  leave  the  matter  as  it 
stands.  Just  ascertain  from  Mr.  Adair  wheth- 
er he  will  have  any  objection  to  his  play  being 
doctored  under  my  direction,  and  if  he  assents 
Mr.  Hawkesley  and  myself  will  call  upon  him." 

"  Suppose,  to  save  time,"  said  the  Pole, 
"  we  endeavored  to  arrange  preliminaries  first. 
Frankly,  I  should  not  feel  much  sympathy  with 
my  friend  if,  upon  a  mere  question  of  literary 
fame,  he  resisted  the  improvement  of  his  play, 
and  it  is  only  upon  the  question  of  terms  that 
men  of  business  need  talk.  Would  it  suit  you 
to  visit  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  you  ar- 
ranged the  matter  satisfactorily,  the  rest  could 
await  the  arrival  of  your  friend  ?" 

' '  Very  well,  by  all  means.  Can  we  go  to 
him  now  ?" 

' '  I  should  like  to  prepare  him  a  little,  for  he 
has  been  extremely  unwell.  Would  two  hours 
hence  suit  you  ?" 

"Perfectly.     I  am  here  on  business." 

"He  lives  in  a  somewhat  humble  dwelling, 
but  you  will  have  no  difliculty  in  finding  it, 
and,  if  you  please,  he  will  expect  you  after  one 
o'clock." 

M.  Wolowski  returned  to  the  house  where  his 
younger  friends  awaited  him. 

"Your  precaution,  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat 
to  you,  Mr.  Adair,  was  perfectly  right.  I  have 
seen  your  director,  and  he  is  singularly  desirous 
to  see  you.  This  pleasure  I  have  promised 
him.  But  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  far  safer 
for  you  to  entertain  that  worthy  man  and  his 
possible  companions  here,  than  that  you  should 
risk  the  kind  of  entertainment  they  might  offer 
you  at  the  Hotel  Bedford,  I  have  made  an  ap- 
pointment for  him  to  visit  you." 

"What  does  he  want?" 

"Mr.  Hawkesley  accompanies  him  to  Paris, 
and  they  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  you 
upon  the  subject  of  a  certain  plot,  which  they 
consider  an  unworthy  one,  you  know  with  what 
justice." 

"Why  is  this  Aventayle  dragged  into  the 
matter  ?"  asked  Adair. 

"That  he  wishes  to  explain  to  you  himself." 

"I  shall  not  meet  him." 

"  Having  ventured  to  pledge  myself  that  you 
will,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  permit  me  to 
be  reproached.  Besides,  I  think  that  you  will 
be,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a  gainer  by  the  inter- 
view." 

"What!"  said  Adair,  with  no  feigned  sur- 
prise. "  Has  it  taken  that  turn  ?" 

"Most  things  take  that  turn,"  replied  M. 
Wolowski.  "And  all  things  would,  if  people 
were  not  fools  enough  to  have  hearts,  and  pas- 
sions, and  consciences,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"Do  I  understand  you  that  there  is  a  prop- 
osition to  buy  my  silence  as  to  certain  matters?" 

"  There  is  a  proposal  to  purchase  your  as- 
sent to  certain  representations." 

The  smile  that  came  upon  the  lips  of  Chan- 
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tal,  who  had  detected  in  the  tone  of  his  chef 
what  Adair's  surprise  and  eagerness  forbade 
him  to  perceive,  now  told  Ernest  that  he  was 
a  victim  to  the  malice  of  Wolowski's  tongue. 
Evil  was  the  glance  of  Adair,  and  not  much 
less  evil  was  the  laugh  under  which  he  suppress- 
ed his  anger. 

"It  is  you  who  should  be  the  dramatist,  M. 
Wolowski,"  he  said.  "Accept  my  congratula- 
tions on  your  finesse.  In  return,  may  I  ask 
whether  I  am  to  have  any  part  in  the  com- 
edy?" 

Wolowski  paused  for  a  moment,  eying  Adair 
with  some  amusement,  and  then  said,  in  his  or- 
dinary voice, 

"This  man  Aventayle  appears  to  me  to  be 
really  come  on  the  errand  he  describes.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  got  a  play  of  yours,  which 
is  not  so  bad  but  that  a  real  author  could  make 
it  decent  and  presentable.  He  wants  to  buy  it 
of  you,  on  condition  that  a  gentleman — whom 
he  named — may  do  as  he  likes  with  it." 

Barry  Cornwall  has,  with  a  poet's  truth,  in- 
dicated the  condition  of  a  wretched,  degraded 
girl  as  that  of  one  who  once  had 

"  Gentleness,  vanity.,  maiden  shame." 

Let  it  be  said  that  amidst  all  the  degradation 
to  which  Ernest  Adair  had  bowed  and  debased 
himself,  the  quality,  or  fault,  which  abandons 
woman  only  when  she  is  abandoned  indeed, 
had  survived  in  the  bosom  of  the  demoralized 
spy,  and  that  at  the  coarsely-worded  speech  of 
the  Pole  an  angry  flush  came  over  the  pale 
forehead  of  the  younger  man.  He  exclaimed, 
in  as  earnest  a  voice  as  an  honest  man  might 
have  used, 

' '  I  will  see  him  and  his  insolence  at  the  dev- 
il first." 

Chan  tal  laughed  a  small  laugh,  but  Wolow- 
ski said,  gravely, 

"You  must  not  make  an  appointment  that 
interferes  with  mine.  That  is  against  all  rule, 
M.  Adair." 

Adair  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  smile 
at  the  retort,  but  he  was  for  once  dreadfully  and 
genuinely  angry. 

"And  pray,  M.  Wolowski,  whom  was  Mr. 
Aventayle  good  enough  to  mention  as  the  work- 
man who  was  to  deal  with  my  play?" 

' '  The  gentleman  I  have  named  to  you — Mr. 
Hawkesley.  I  am  told  that  your  reputation 
will  not  suffer  in  his  hands." 

"Wolowski,"  said  Adair,  with  an  eagerness 
quite  apart  from  his  former  manner,  "  did  Aven- 
tayle say  that  Mr.  Hawkesley  had  seen  that 
piece  ?" 

"I  infer  that  it  was  upon  his  perusal  that 
the  director  formed  the  favorable  opinion  which 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  imparting." 

Ernest  Adair  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with 
something  like  defiance,  said : 

"Now,  M.  Wolowski,  and  you,  M.  Chantal, 
for  I  know  your  interest  in  my  affairs  ;  now  you 
can  show  your  skill,  if  you  think  proper  to  do 
so.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  tangle  worthy 
the  talent  of  both  of  you.  Now  let  us  see  a 


specimen  of  the  vaunted  clear-sightedness  of 
those  whom  I  was  told  I  had  disgraced  by  my 
shortcomings  at  Versailles. " 

"Your  acting  does  you  honor,  my  dear 
Adair,"  said  Wolowski,  "  and  shows  that  when 
M.  Berryer  recommended  M.  Lacordaire  to 
adopt  a  religious  vocation,  he  was  not  more  in 
the  right  than  myself  when  giving  the  same 
counsel  to  you.  The  world  will  hear  you  in 
the  pulpit — meantime,  don't  let  them  hear  you 
in  the  street.  Close  the  windows,  Chantal, 
unless  our  friend  has  done." 

"Listen  to  me,  I  tell  you,"  said  Adair,  re- 
suming his  seat.  "It  is  now  my  turn  to  be 
heard.  There  is  a  riddle  set  for  you  which  I 
defy  you  to  solve.  You,  M.  Wolowski,  with 
all  the  help  of  the  information  which  M.  Chan- 
tal has  acquired  during  his  secret  journey  to 
England,  you  can  not  say  whether  you  are  go- 
ing to  admit  into  this  house  an  honest  man  with 
an  honest  purpose,  or  an  agent  from  the  family 
of  Mr.  Urquhart's  wife." 

"Fairly  put,"  replied  Wolowski,  promptly. 
' '  I  have  no  mercy,  Adair,  on  blunderers,  but  I 
am  never  unjust.  I  do  not  know  in  which  ca- 
pacity this  Aventayle  is  coming.  You  will  dis- 
cover, I  take  it  for  granted." 
"  I  will  not  see  him." 

"Behind  that  tone  there  lurks  some  reason 
that  one  should  hear,  of  course,"  said  the  Pole. 
"Let  M.  Chantal  take  my  place,  if  he  likes." 
"  I  should  have  no  objection,"  said  Chantal ; 
' '  but  he  professedly  comes  to  talk  about  a  play, 
which  play  the  person  he  will  see  is  supposed 
to  have  written.     Not  having  enjoyed  the  great 
advantage  of  perusing  that  play,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  me  to  discuss  its  scenes  and  person- 
ages." 

"Less  difficult  than  M.  Chantal  supposes,  if 
he  did  his  duty  in  England." 

"Another  riddle,  Adair,"  said  M.  Wolowski. 
"Does  M.  Chantal  find  it  a  riddle?" 
"  I  confess  that  I  do." 

"M.  Chantal  has  apprised  you,  M.  Wolow- 
ski, that  he  has  traveled  to  England,  and  has 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  my  history." 
"  I  can  not  suppose  you,  Adair,  to  be  such  a 
fool — I  do  not  withdraw  the  word — as  to  enter- 
tain any  ill-feeling  toward  a  colleague  who  has 
simply  obeyed  orders,  and  done  by  you  what 
you  have  done  by  dozens  of  colleagues  of 
yours." 

"I  am  not  such  a  fool,  M.  Wolowski.  But 
[  know  my  own  value,  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
your  favoritism  shall  be  exerted  in  ignorance. 
You  have  every  confidence  in  M.  Chantal,  and 
you  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  showing 
:hat  you  have  no  confidence  in  me.  I  do  not 
omplain  of  that.  But  I  call  on  M.  Chantal  to 
vindicate  your  good  opinion  of  himself." 
"I  dare  say  he  will  respond  to  the  call." 
"Let  him,  then,  meet  Mr.  Aventayle,  and, 
as  Ernest  Adair,  discuss  this  play  with  him. 
And  if  M.  Chantal  did  his  duty  in  England,  he 
will  be  able  to  discuss  it  with  full  knowledge  of 
its  contents,  for  in  that  play  I  have  set  out  my 
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own  history.  If  he  has  learned  that,  he  can 
talk  to  Mr.  Aventayle." 

"It  is  for  me  to  decide,"  said  M.  Wolowski, 
"whether  I  will  submit  Chantal  to  any  such 
test." 

"It  is,"  said  Adair.  "But  you  say,  and 
with  truth,  M.  Wolowski,  that  you  pique  your- 
self upon  justice.  I  offer  you  a  touch-stone  of 
the  merits  of  a  man  whom  you  insist  on  pre- 
ferring to  me,  and  you  are  about  to  encourage 
him  to  shrink  from  the  challenge." 

"I  wish  to  hear  M.  Wolowski  before  I  re- 
ply," said  Chantal. 

"No  doubt  you  do,"  returned  Adair,  with  a 
bitter  sneer. 

"Your  challenge  means  a  charge  against  M. 
Chantal,  as  I  understand  it,"  said  the  Pole. 
"Is  that  so?" 

"Yes,"  said  Adair,  "but  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  put  that  charge  into  words.  If  he 
comes  well  out  of  the  trial,  my  charge  falls  to 
the  ground.  But  he,  I  make  no  doubt,  tells 
you  that  he  has  learned  the  principal  incidents 
in  my  life.  Well,  they  are  in  that  play,  and 
he  need  not  be  afraid  of  going  too  near  the 
wind.  I  have  not  hesitated  in  telling  them." 

"I  may  observe,"  said  ChaBtal,  quietly, 
"that  M.  Adair  has  adopted  an  ingenious 
course  for  avoiding  a  meeting  of  which  lie  evi- 
dently stands  in  dread,  I  do  not  say  unnatu- 
rally." 

"You  speak  falsely,  M.  Chantal.  To  have 
gone  to  the  Hotel  Bedford  and  exposed  myself 
singly  to  the  chance  of  some  brutal  attack  would 
have  been  a  fool's  act.  What  have  I  to  appre- 
hend here  from  a  single  visitor?" 

"That  is  just,"  said  the  Pole.  "Adair  is 
perfectly  certain  that  if  I  desired  him  to  give  a 
meeting  to  this  Aventayle,  or  any  one  else,  I 
should  take  care  that  he  was  protected  from  vi- 
olence. He  would  be  aided  by  one  whom  he 
little  thinks  is  likely  to  help  him,  and  who, 
with  others,  will  be  in  attendance,  if  required." 

"  M.  Chantal  hesitates  to  accept." 

"  I  deny  M.  Adair's  right  to  demand  my  ac- 
ceptance of  a  challenge  that  implies  a  charge." 

"Were  you  in  England?"  asked  Ernest 
Adair,  carelessly. 

"I  think  that  I  may  answer  with  contempt." 

"You  need  not  answer  at  all,"  retorted 
Adair.  "But  when  you  have  come  disgraced 
out  of  the  trial  to  which  I  invite  you,  I  shall 
have  something  more  to  say,  and  that  I  think 
you  may  find  it  very  expedient  to  answer." 

"After  this,  M.  Wolowski,"  said  Chantal, 
"I  have  only  to  claim  the  interview  with  M. 
Aventayle." 

"  There  is  an  hour  between  this  time  and  the 
appointment, "said  M.  Wolowski,  coldly.  " Re- 
main in  the  house,  both  of  you,  and  I  will  let 
you  know  what  I  intend." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Ernest  Adair. 
"There  is  an  hour.  But,  M.  Wolowski,  you 
pique  yourself  on  your  justice." 

Ernest  left  the  room. 

"My  position  here  is  unsafe   enough,"  he 


said  to  himself,  as  in  entire  disregard  of  M. 
Wolowski's  recommendation,  he  went  down 
into  the  street,  "and  if  I  am  to  re-establish  my- 
self with  Wolowski,  it  must  be  by  some  coup, 
which  is  always  more  in  my  way  than  slow 
climbing.  The  thought  was  a  fortunate  one. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  this  man  is  an  emis- 
sary of  the  Scot  and  his  friends,  it  is  in  every 
sense  better  that  my  excellent  Chantal  should 
take  whatever  chance  there  is  of  an  unpleasant 
affair.  And  if  Aventayle  means  plain  sailing, 
let  us  see  how  the  same  excellent  Chantal  will 
get  out  of  the  dilemma.  I  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  have  left  him  with  M.  Wolowski,  who  lets 
himself  be  talked  over  by  that  silky  vagabond 
in  a  way  that  disgraces  his  profession — but' 
stay.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  —  more. 
Wolowski  and  his  man  are  not  going  to  waste 
it,  that  I  will  swear.  Yes.  I  see  a  very  much 
better  way  of  using  those  fifty  minutes  than  in 
looking  into  shop  windows." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THAT  morning  Arthur  Lygon  and  Charles 
Hawkesley  arrived  in  Paris,  and  it  will  easily 
be  imagined  that  during  their  journey  they  had 
fully  discussed  the  various  courses  that  were 
open  to  them.  But  they  addressed  themselves 
to  the  painful  subject  in  very  different  moods 
of  mind.  Lygon  permitted  himself  to  be  al- 
most passive  when  contemplating  his  own  fu- 
ture, a  future  which  he  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  was  doomed  to  be  one  of  bereavement 
and  wretchedness.  He  was  unable  to  disentan- 
gle the  complications  which  the  arrival  of  Ber- 
tha, and  her  miserable  revelations,  had  intro- 
duced into  the  story;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
shaken  in  his  conviction  that  the  fatal  letter 
from  Urquhart  had  been  based  upon  discoveries 
which  no  addition  of  circumstances  could  ren- 
der less  damning.  Hawkesley,  on  the  contra- 
ry, had  been  unable  to  resist  the  influence  of 
his  wife's  earnest  and  affectionate  pleading  for 
faith  in  her  sister  Laura,  of  her  womanly  in- 
tenseness  of  belief  that  the  latter  was  the  mar- 
tyr to  some  strange  and  wicked  perversion  of 
facts,  and  he  prepared  to  apply  himself  to  a  task 
which  he  refused  to  look  upon  as  a  melancholy 
one,  so  far  as  Lygon  and  Laura  were  involved. 
But  there  was  enough,  more  than  enough,  in 
the  thought  of  the  approaching  meeting  with 
Robert  Urquhart,  to  deprive  Hawkesley  of  the 
power  of  exerting  himself  to  inspire  his  com- 
panion with  the  hopeful  view  which  the  author 
had  adopted  as  to  the  position  of  Laura. 

The  interview  with  Bertha  had  been  brief 
and  sad.  Beatrice  had  resolved  that  it  should 
take  place,  and  that  Arthur  should  learn  from 
Mrs.  Urquhart's  own  lips  that,  let  his  wife's 
conduct  have  been  what  it  might,  her  flight  to 
Versailles  had  been  caused  by  her  resolution  to 
save  a  guilty  sister.  Bertha  would  scarcely 
speak,  but  with  sob  and  murmured  assent  she 
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confirmed  the  tale  as  she  had  told  it  to  Mrs. 
Hawkesley.  Arthur  Lygon  questioned  her  but 
slightly.  He  believed  her  to  be  utterly  regard- 
less of  truth,  utterly  lost  to  honor ;  and  though 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  her  statement 
as  against  herself,  he  gave  no  credence  to  her 
faint  protests  that  he  was  wronging  Laura. 
He  went  through  the  scene  rather  as  a  form 
than  as  a  means  of  obtaining  information,  and 
when  it  was  over  he  quietly  said, 

"The  sooner  we  are  in  Paris  the  better." 

And  the  sisters  were  left  to  themselves,  and 
it  was  perhaps  well  that  the  increasing  illness 
of  Mrs.  Urquhart  compelled  her  removal  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  sick-room,  and  her  being  treat- 
ed with  the  forbearance  which  her  condition  re- 
quired. For  Beatrice,  though  she  might  al- 
most have  striven  to  seek  merciful  extenuation 
for  the  sin  of  the  weak  and  foolish  Bertha,  could 
but  regard  her  selfishness  and  ingratitude  with  a 
severity  that  would,  but  for  the  prostration  of 
Mrs.  Urquhart,  have  found  bitterer  expression 
than  had  ever  come  from  the  loving  and  kindly 
Beatrice  Hawkesley.  But,  enforced  to  silence 
on  the  theme  nearest  her  heart,  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley tended  her  sister  with  a  calm  watchfulness 
that  had  more  of  duty  than  of  affection. 

The  travelers  drove  to  their  hotel,  and  Ly- 
gon at  once  proposed  that  they  should  proceed 
to  Versailles.  But  Hawkesley  thought  that  it 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  Robert  Urquhart 
to  be  informed  of  their  arrival,  and  to  be  sum- 
moned to  Paris ;  and  Lygon  yielded  with  but 
little  opposition.  A  messenger  was  therefore 
dispatched  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  with  a  few  lines 
from  Charles  Hawkesley. 

Leaving  Arthur  at  the  hotel,  Hawkesley  went 
in  quest  of  Mr.  Aventayle,  and  found  the  man- 
ager at  his  own  quarters,  waiting  the  hour  for 
keeping  his  appointment  with  Adair. 

"I  call  this  mean,  you  know,"  said  Aven- 
tayle, shaking  his  friend  heartily  by  the  hand; 
"  you  have  no  business  here.  Why  is  not  my 
play  finished  off?  Or  have  you  come  to  annex 
— that's  the  word,  isn't  it — some  incident  from 
somebody  else's  piece?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  here  on  a  very  differ- 
ent matter." 

"And  a  disagreeable  one,  I  am  afraid,  by 
your  manner,  Charles,"  said  Aventayle,  look- 
ing sincerely  concerned.  "  I  could  not  know 
that,  of  course,  or  I  shouldn't  have  met  you  with 
a  joke." 

"A  painful  business,  Aventayle;  but  I  do 
not-want  to  speak  of  that  at  present." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  possible  use  ?" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  may  not  avail  myself 
of  your  kindness.  But  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Have  you  seen  the  man  whose  address 
you  sent  for  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  shall  see  him  in  less  than  an 
hour."  And  he  informed  his  friend  of  the  in- 
terview with  the  Pole,  and  of  his  own  careless- 
ness in  forgetting  the  injunction  not  to  apprise 
Adair  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Hawkesley. 

"I    wish    it    had    been    otherwise,"    said 


Hawkesley;  "but  we  must  manage  as  best  we 
may." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  know  something 
of  the  man  ?" 

"A  great  deal  too  much." 

"Is  he  a  bad  lot,  then?"  asked  Aventayle, 
curiously.  "  He  is  a  very  smart  fellow,  never- 
theless." 

"  He  is  simply  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  Par- 
is," replied  the  author,  "and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal." 

"Well,  it  is,  if  half  what  one  hears  is  true. 
I  am  sorry  I  am  going  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  But  his  being  all  that  does  not  dam- 
age his  piece,  about  which  I  am  to  call  on  him 
presently." 

"Why  does  he  not  come  to  you?" 

"I  invited  him,  but  he  sends  word  that  he  is 
ill." 

"  111,  is  he  ?"  repeated  Hawkesley. 

"So  he  says.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  trap  to 
inveigle  me  into  some  den  of  robbery  ?"  asked 
Aventayle,  smiling.  "  He  won't  get  much  out 
of  an  unlucky  manager." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  is,"  replied  the  other, 
so  gravely  that  Aventayle  could  not  help  look- 
ing thoroughly  puzzled.  Without  immediate 
answer,  he  took  out  Adair's  address  and  show- 
ed it  to  Hawkesley. 

"That  can  hardly  be  a  den  of  iniquity,  close 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, "  said  Aventayle. 

Charles  Hawkesley  looked  at  the  paper  for  a 
few  moments,  and  said  : 

"  One  reads  a  distant  address  half  a  dozen 
times  without  associating  any  recollection  with 
it,  and  then  when  one  comes  near  the  place  a 
whole  story  revives.  I  know  something  about 
that  house,  or,  at  least,  about  the  street.  I 
heard  about  it  from  a  man  in  the  French  em- 
bassy." 

"I  don't  associate  with  such  swells,  you  see." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Aventayle,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley, after  some  thought.  "  Stay,  I  must  ask 
you  a  favor." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  must.    What  can  I  do?" 

"Break  this  appointment,  and  come  with 
me." 

"Well,  but  suppose  I  lose  my  piece." 

"My  dear  Aventayle,  when  you  know  what 
I  can  tell  you,  and  what  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  tell,  you  will  as  much  think  of  con- 
necting yourself  in  business  with  this  man  as 
with  that  chiffonier  there  in  that  gutter.  But 
take  my  word  for  the  moment,  will  you?" 

' '  Sir,  I  will  take  it  in  a  greater  matter.  But 
had  I  not  better  send  to  him  ?" 

"By-and-by,  perhaps.     €ome  along." 

Charles  Hawkesley  had  remembered  his 
French  friend's  conversation  to  some  purpose, 
and  the  use  of  that  gentleman's  name  speedily 
procured  for  himself  and  Aventayle  admission 
to  the  presence  of  an  official  of  whom  we  have 
heard  before.  This  was  M. ,  the  accom- 
plished chief  of  the  "system;"  the  personage 
on  whom  had  devolved  the  duty  of  imparting 
to  the  unfortunate  Robert  Urquhart  the  news 
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which  sundered  him  forever  from  the  wife  of 
his  heart. 

M. received  the  Englishman  with  his 

usual  urbanity,  and  the  name  of  the  attache, 
though  the  chief  admitted  their  acquaintance 
was  of  the  slightest,  proved  a  perfectly  sufficient 

introduction.     In  what  way  could  M. be 

of  service  ? 

Hawkesley  explained  that  there  was  a  person 
in  Paris  regarding  whom  some  exact  informa- 
tion would  be  materially  to  the  advantage  of 
several  persons,  whose  respectability  would  sat- 
isfy M. that  he  should  be  acting  justifiably 

in  serving  them.     He  would  offer  M. any 

explanation,  and  would  venture  to  solicit  his 
good  offices. 

M. would  require  no  explanation  from 

a  gentleman  who  had  been  so  introduced  to  him, 
unless  it  were  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
Mr.  Hawkesley's  own  objects.  "Who  was  the 
person  ? 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise  came  npon  the 
well -tutored  features  of  the  official  when 
Hawkesley  named  Ernest  Adair. 

"  M.  Adair  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  solicitude  to  more  than  one  worthy  per- 
son just  now,"  he  answered,  quietly.  "Shall 
I  ask — but  do  not  reply  if  the  affair  be  a  secret 
— whether  your  investigations  connect  them- 
selves with  a  somewhat  delicate  matter  in  which 
an  English,  or  rather  a  Scottish,  family  has 
lately  been  interested  ?" 

"  I  perceive  that  the  whole  story  is  in  your 

possession,  M. ,"  said  Hawkesley.      "  I  am 

the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  of  Ver- 
sailles." 

"Late  of  Versailles,  would  be  the  more  ac- 
curate description." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Hawkesley,  alarmed. 
"You  do  not  mean  any  thing  has  happen- 
ed—" 

"  Nothing  to  distress  you — I  regret  I  spoke 
unguardedly.  I  meant  to  imply  that  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart has  broken  up  his  household,  and  aban- 
doned Versailles — a  fact  to  be  deplored  by  all 
who  know  him." 

"I  have  just  sent  off  a  messenger  to  his 
house." 

"He  will  find  it  closed." 

"But  is  he  in  Paris,  M. ?     It  is  of  the 

utmost  importance  that  I  should  see  him." 

"  I  can  obtain  that  information  for  you,  and 
will  do  so  with  a  sincere  regret,  for  I  shall  be 
hastening  an  interview  which  I  may,  without 
indiscretion,  suppose  will  be  painful.  I  will 
send  you  word  to  your  hotel.  But  as  regards 
M.  Adair,  your  relative  has  not  much,  I  imag- 
ine, to  learn." 

"We  have  reason  to  think  there  are  circum- 
stances which  we  should  know,  and  do  not. 
Mr.  Adair  is  in  Paris." 

-"That  is  so,"  said  the  chief,  with  a  very 
slight  smile  at  the  information. 

"And  he  has  given  this  as  his  address,  "con- 
ciur  "d  Hawkesley,  showing  it  to  M. . 

\  He  will  be  found  there,  I  believe." 


"He  will  be  looked  for  there,  at  all  events," 
said  Charles  Hawkesley.  "  But  may  I  ask  you 
in  what  position  in  society  he  is  living  ?" 

"M.  Adair  has  no  position  in  society,  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  and  is  an  inferior  agent  of  the  law. 
The  house  to  which  he  seems  to  have  invited 
you  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  our  po- 
lice. Your  companion  appears  to  be  surprised. 
Has  such  a  character  as  M.  Adair  never  been 
presented  on  the  stage  which  Mr.  Aventaylc  or- 
naments?" 

"You  know  me,  Sir?"  asked  the  manager, 
again  looking  astonishment. 

"Who  that  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
Mr.  Aventayle  upon  the  boards  is  likely  to  for- 
get him?"  replied  M. .  "Besides,  he  has 

frequently  favored  Paris  with  visits." 

"And  this  Adair  is  a  bad  fellow,"  said  the 
straightforward  Aventayle,  bluntly. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  for  me  to  discredit 
him,"  said  the  chief,  smiling  good-naturedly; 
"but  I  have  owed  Mr.  Aventayle  too  much 
gratification  not  to  be  frank  with  him.  M. 
Adair  is  a  very  finished  scoundrel,  and  the  less 
an  honest  man  has  to  do  with  him  the  better 
for  the  honest  man." 

"That  is  what  you  said,"  remarked  Aven- 
tayle to  his  friend.  "There  is  an  end  of  the 
matter  as  regards  me.  But,"  he  added,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  likely  to  hear  what  Hawkes- 
ley might  not  have  intended  should  reach  him, 
"I  think  that  your  conversation,  gentlemen, 
had  better  be  finished  without  me.  You  will 
find  me  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Hawkesley." 

He  was  about  to  bow  and  retire,  when  M. 
said, 

"In  the  next  room,  Mr.  Aventayle,  you  will 
find  the  journals.  I  would  suggest  your  re- 
maining." 

When  the  manager  had  gone  out,  M.  , 

drawing  his  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  Hawkes- 
ley, said, 

"There  is  no  object  in  keeping  his  appoint- 
ment with  Adair.  Your  friend  •will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him.  You,  on  the  contrary, 
will  probably  have  a  good  deal." 

"You  knew  of  the  appointment.  True,  I 
forgot.  You  know  every  thing." 

"Indeed,  no;  I  wish  we  knew  a  quarter  of 
every  thing.  But  as  for  this  Adair,  you  may 
suppose  that  I  should  not  trouble  myself  about 
the  movements  of  such  a  person,  except  when 
on  business.  I  happened  to  be  aware  that  he 
was  to  meet  your  friend,  merely  because  an- 
other person,  who  made  the  appointment,  was 
wanted  here,  and  had  to  excuse  his  absence. 
That  is  not  worth  a  word.  But,  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley, I  can  probably  be  of  more  use  to  you  than 
in  telling  you  so  very  little  more  than  you  al- 
ready know.  May  I  ask  the  object  of  your  vis- 
it to  France  ?" 

"To  see  my  brother-in-law." 

"And  your  other  brother-in-law,  why  does 
he  accompany  you?  You  arrived  together  at 
nine  this  morning." 

Charles  Hawkesley  hesitated  for  a  few  mo- 
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mcnts,  and  the  thought  came  to  him  'that,  let 
the  truth  be  what  it  might,  it  was  probably 

known  to  M.  • ,  and  that  it  might  suit  him 

to  impart  it.  At  all  events,  no  possible  injury 
could  be  done  by  accepting  any  aid  that  M. 
was  pleased  to  afford. 

"You  are  acquainted,  M.  ,  with  the 

painful  circumstances  which  have  caused  poor 
Urquhart  to  abandon  his  home?" 

"Unhappily,  yes.  But  it  is  not  to  those  cir- 
cumstances that  I  owe  the  honor  of  making 
Mr.  Hawkesley's  acquaintance.  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  know  this.  Not,  of  course,  that  I 
would  desire  to  ask  a  confidence  that  is  not  vol- 
unteered, but  because,  for  a  reason  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  mention,  I  would  gladly  make 
myself  useful  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Urquhart." 

"You  speak  in  a  manner  that  leaves  me  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  your  intentions, 
M. ,  and  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  two  per- 
sons who  are  suffering  most  undeservedly." 

"One  is  suffering  undeservedly,  the  other  is 
not.  The  first  is  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  second  is 
Mr.  Lygon." 

"Lygon  has  deserved  his  misfortune !"  ex- 
claimed Hawkesley. 

"I  can  not  now  explain  myself,"  replied  M. 

.  "It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  go  on 

from  your  admission  that  Mr.  Lygon's  misfor- 
tune has  brought  you  here.  Now  I  presume 
that  you,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  have  too  much  wis- 
dom to  be  party  to  the  absurd  scheme  of  venge- 
ance which  is  at  present  occupying  the  mind 
of.that  very  talented  man,  Mr.  Urquhart." 

" Of  vengeance ?" 

"Yes.  I  perceive  you  know  nothing  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  discourage  it  if  you 
could.  It  is  true,  however,  that  he  has  resolved 
to  discover  this  unhappy  Adair,  and  if  he  should 
succeed,  a  very  terrible,  and  also  a  very  ridicu- 
lous thing  will  be  done." 

"  Urquhart  will  kill  him." 

"He  will  not,  because,  of  course,  means  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  possibility,"  said 
M. . 

"  I  am  saying  nothing  offensive  in  supposing 
you  will  protect  this  Adair  on  account  of  his 
employment  in  the  police." 

"I  should  certainly  not  do  so  on  that  ac- 
count, but  on  his  own.  If  the  question  simply 
turned  upon  the  merits  of  this  Adair,  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  throw  him 
from  one  of  the  bridges  into  the  Seine,  either 
strangling  him  previously,  or  omitting  that  cer- 
emony, as  might  best  please  him." 

M. uttered  these  savage  words  in  the 

gentlest  tone  imaginable;  but  perceiving  that 
his  manner  did  not  seem  to  produce  a  favora- 
ble impression  on  Hawkesley,  he  added : 

"  I  mean  that  I  would  not  stretch  out  a  hand 
to  save  Adair,  who  is  a  cold-blooded  villain. 
But  Mr.  Urquhart  shall  never  have  a  chance 
of  touching  him,  because  I  honor  and  respect 
Mr.  Urquhart." 

"Yet  if  I  had  met  Urquhart,  and  had  told 


him  Adair's  address,  he  would  at  once  have 
gone  there  and  earned  out  his  revenge." 

"Dear  Mr.  Hawkesley,  think  better  of  our 
sagacity.  It  is  far  from  certain  that  had  your 
friend  Aventayle  gone  to  the  appointment  he 
would  have  seen  the  man  with  whom  he  be- 
lieved he  was  conversing,  and  quite  certain  that 
he  would  not  had  he  been  accompanied  by 
yourself.  I  have  told  you  that  the  house  is  a 
police  establishment." 

"Well,  M.  • ,  I  gather  that  you  mean 

kindly  by  my  poor  brother-in-law." 

"Yes,  whether  you  mean  Urquhart  or  Ly- 
gon. Let  us  speak  of  the  affairs  of  the  latter, 
if  you  will ;  for,  as  regards  the  former,  I  fear 
the  account  is  made  up.  His  fugitive  wife  is 
safe  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  your  hospitable 
house.  Why  do  you  start  ?" 

"  Did  I  start  ?  It  was  an  involuntary  hom- 
age to  your  system." 

"We  do  our  best,"  said  M. ,  calmly; 

"  but  nothing  is  perfect.  I  was  about  to  add 
that  Mrs.  Urquhart  being  safe  in  'England,  and 
her  husband  being  solely  bent  upon  his  errand 
of  impossible  vengeance,  we  may  leave  their 
fortunes  for  the  moment.  Is  Mr.  Lygon  come 
to  reclaim  his  wife,  and  reconduct  her  to  En- 
gland?" 

"You  ask  a  question  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  answer." 

"And,  I  presume,  equally  impossible  for 
him?" 

"At  this  moment,  yes." 

"  In  other  words,  Mr.  Lygon  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  believe  that  he  is  as  unhappy  as  Mr. 
Urquhart?" 

"The  misfortune  to  believe?"  repeated 
Hawkesley.  "I  snatch  at  your  words,  M. 
,  because,  if  you  comprehend  the  distress 


which  has  been  brought  upon  us  all — " 

' '  It  has  been  made  painfully  clear  to  me  in 
one  case,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  and  I  can  easily  im- 
agine it  in  another,  especially  as  in  this  last 
there  was  far  more  reason  for  a  husband's  grief 
than  in  the  instance  of  poor  Mr.  Urquhart.  I 
am  speaking  to  a  connection  of  the  lady  who 
bears  his  name,  or  I  might  use  plainer  language. 
It  is  right,  however,  you  should  know,  that 
though  the  immediate  purpose  of  Mrs.  Lygon's 
journey  to  France  might  have  been  answered, 
her  hope  to  rescue  another  person  from  a  de- 
grading intrigue  would  have  proved  fruitless." 

"  I  have  been,  unhappily,  prepared  to  believe 
that,"  said  Hawkesley.  "But  if  you  can  give 
us  any  clew,  any  guide — " 

"To  Mrs.  Lygon.  I  can  give  you  her  ad- 
dress at  Versailles,  and  I  know  that  she  will 
be  found  there,"  said  the  Frenchman,  looking 
straight  into  the  face  of  his  companion.  "I 
understand,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "it is  not 
her  whom  you  seek,  but  her  reputation." 

"No,"  said  Hawkesley,  with  energy.  "It 
is  not  so.  Circumstances,  as  I  see  you  are  ful- 
ly aware,  have  caused  painful  feelings  to  arise 
among  us,  and  much  unhappiness  now  exists. 
But  no  suspicion,  M. ,  rests  upon  the  char- 
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acter  of  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  my  errand  to  France 
is  to  obtain  the  explanations  which  must  restore 
all  to  its  old  and  happy  condition.  If  you  can 
assist  me  in  this,  you  will,  I  am  induced  to 
hope,  give  me  all  the  assistance  in  your  power." 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  do  any  thing  to 
serve  the  family  of  Mr.  Urquhart.  But  you 
must  begin  with  frankness.  You  have  just  de- 
scribed to  me  a  state  of  belief  which  does  not 
exist." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"You  have  stated,  perhaps  with  a  pardona- 
ble exaggeration,  your  own  convictions  as  to 
the  lady  of  whom  you  speak.  But  you  have 
entirely  misrepresented  those  of  her  husband, 
who,  if  the  information  I  have  received  be  true, 
either  listened  in  sullen  silence,  or  answered 
with  strong  doubts  to  the  assurances  and  conso- 
lations with  which  you  assailed  him  during 
your  journey." 

"  During  the  journey  ?" 

"Yes.  Specially  while  the  train  was  sta- 
tionary, by  an  accident,  near  St.  Just.  When 
you  consult  a  physician,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  you 
tell  him  all  your  symptoms,  or  else  you  are  not 
thought  to  be  among  the  wise." 

"  Is  it  wonderful,  M. ,"  said  Hawkesley, 

who  had  by  this  time  become  careless  as  to  the 
means  that  gave  his  companion  information — 
"  is  it  wonderful  that  a  husband,  whose  afflic- 
tion has  made  him  less  capable  of  judgment, 
should  not  be  so  easily  convinced  as  another 
and  a  calmer  person?" 

"Leave  the  case  so,"  said  M.  .  "Mr. 

Lygon  has  yet  to  be  convinced  that  he  has  an 
innocent  wife.  And  you,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  will 
spare  no  pains  to  lead  him  to  that  conviction." 

"None.     For  it  is  mine." 

"You  have  a  difficult  task  before  you,  and 
you  are  about  to  place  one  and  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  your  own  way.  Yes,  you  are  about 
to  bring  together  Mr.  Lygon  and  the  man  whose 
own  belief  is  directly  the  reverse  of  your  own, 
and  who  has  far  more  influence  with  Mr.  Ly- 
gon than  yourself. " 

"You  mean  Urquhart." 

"  Certainly.  He  is  at  once  the  witness  and 
the  judge  in  the  case  of  the  poor  lady,  as  re- 
gards the  evidence  that  comes  against  her  from 
Versailles. " 

"Yes.  And  confident  as  I  am  that  he  has 

been  deceived,  I  am  as  confident,  M. ,  that 

Urquhart,  a  just  and  honorable  man,  will  be 
brought  to  comprehend  that  deception,  and  to 
do  right  to  the  woman  whom  he  has  wronged." 

"And  what  is  your  plan  for  unmasking  this 
supposed  deception?" 

"  How  can  I  say,  until  I  have  seen  him — 
have  heard  his  own  evidence  from  beginning 
to  end — have  examined  for  myself  into  the 
value  of  the  testimony." 

"  Suppose  that  all  done,  and  you  still  retain 
your  present  belief  in  defiance  of  a  mystery  you 
can  not  solve." 

"Then,"  said  Hawkesley,  " may  I  not  count 
upon  your  aid?" 


"You  may.  But  would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
ask  for  that  aid  in  the  first  instance  ?" 

Hawkesley  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 

"I  see,"  said  M.  .  "Do  not  be  vexed 

with  yourself  for  betraying  yourself.  Most  per- 
sons who  enter  this  room  betray  themselves 
over  and  over  again.  You  have  the  English 
feeling  that  you  would  rather  work  out  this 
problem  for  yourself  than  be  indebted  to  the 
means  which  I  can  place  at  your  disposal.  You 
have  some  romantic  feeling  that  there  is  a  con- 
tamination in  the  system  which  accomplishes 
its  purpose  in  the  most  direct  manner,  and  you 
prefer  to  try  to  organize  a'  spy  system  of  your 
own,  which  can  only  succeed  by  imitating  us  in 
a  bungling  fashion.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  an- 
noyed ;  I  merely  regret  my  desire  to  serve  you 
must  remain  ungratined  until  you  have  ascer- 
tained that  you  can  do  nothing  for  yourselves. 
I  shall  equally  be  at  your  command  when  the 
time  comes." 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  to  act  on  my  own 

sole  responsibility,  M. ,  or  I  should  at  once 

admit  the  force  of  your  representations.  But, 
as  will  occur  to  yourself,  Mr.  Lygon,  who  has 
accompanied  me  to  Paris,  has  the  first  claim  to 
decide  by  what  means  he  will  obtain  the  satis- 
faction so  earnestly  desired." 

' '  And  you  think  that  he  will  refuse  to  owe 
the  solution  of  his  doubts  to  the  services  of  the 
police?" 

"He  is  English  enough — the  word  is  your 
own,  Sir — to  prefer  another  course,  but  I  feel 
that  no  scruple  ought  finally  to  oppose  itself  to 
the  ascertaining  the  facts,  if  we  can  not  arrive 
at  them  in  our  own  way." 

' '  Well,  I  recognize  the  sentiment.  You  pro- 
pose at  once  to  meet  Mr.  Urquhart  ?" 

"Certainly." 

The  chief  pressed  a  knob  in  the  wall,  and  a 
distant  single  stroke  on  a  bell  was  heard.  He 
then  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
inserted  it  in  a  slit  in  the  wall.  A  slight  sound 

as  of  machinery  was  heard,  and  M. turned 

to  Hawkesley. 

"That  is  nothing  mysterious — it  is  simply 
an  ascending  box,  which  saves  a  clerk's  legs 
and  my  tongue.  Shall  I  tell  you  whence  I  took 
the  idea  of  its  construction  ?  It  is  from  a  place 
which  I  dare  say  you  never  saw — the  interior 
of  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  London." 

"Might  one  ask  what  took  you  into  such  a 
place  ?"  said  Hawkesley. 

"I  served,  or  at  least  I  stood,  behind  the 
counter  of  a  pawnbroker  for  two  months,  some 
years  back,  in  order  to  be  able  to  identify  two 
fugitives — or,  as  you  politely  call  them,  refugees, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  raising  money  there. 
I  was  a  young  man  then,  and  rather  enjoyed 
the  adventure,  which,  moreover,  gave  me  some 
curious  insight  into  English  life — not  the  life 
of  the  poor,  Mr.  Hawkesley — the  canaille  is  alike 
every  where — but  into  that  of  some  much  better 
people.  I  .have  seen  some  odd  things." 

"Let  us  hope  that  you  will  keep  the  secrets 
of  that  confessional." 
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"Some  of  them  are  useful  to  me  occasion- 
ally," said  M.  ,  carelessly.  A  bell  near 

him,  but  behind  the  panel  of  the  wall,  sounded, 
and  he  lifted  a  small  flap  that  fitted  flush  with 
the  wood-work.  A  note  lay  in  a  black  tray  be- 
hind. 

"Mr.  Urquhart,"  said  M. ,  when  he  had 

read  the  note,  "  was  occupied  yesterday  in  walk- 
ing about  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  took  re- 
freshment twice — the  places  are  mentioned,  but 
have  no  interest  for  you — and  he  slept  at  the 
house  of  the  mechanic,  *  *  *  *  *,  whom  he 
has  often  employed  in  experiments.  We  have 
not  yet  the  report  of  his  proceedings  to-day,  but 
I  will  send  you  word  where  he  is  to  be  found. 
You  are  at  the  Hotel  Mirabeau  ?" 

"Yes." 

"But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  better  plan 
will  be  for  me  to  let  Mr.  Urquhart  be  informed 
of  your  arrival,  and  then  it  will  be  for  him  to 
visit  you." 

"That  will,  I  am  sure,  be  the  promptest  way," 
replied  Hawkesley. 

"It  shall  be  done.  Let  me  add  one  thing. 
It  was  in  the  chair  in  which  you  are  now  sitting 
that  your  unfortunate  friend  received  the  in- 
formation which  is  now  disturbing  his  mind, 
and  driving  him  in  this  unhappy  condition  about 
Paris.  He  came  to  me  on  an  errand  similar 
to  your  own.  I  wish  that  the  most  distressing 
incident  of  my  life  could  have  been  spared  me, 
but  I  had  no  choice." 

"Then — then,"  said  Hawkesley,  "do  I  un- 
derstand you,  M. ,  that  the  scoundrel  who 

has  been  the  cause  of  what  is  now  afflicting  us 
was  so  unspeakably  base  as  to  be  the  betrayer?" 

"It  is  by  some  letters  addressed  to  M.  Er- 
nest Adair,"  said  M.  • ,  "  that  the  fatal  fact 

was  proved  to  M.  Urquhart." 

"And  by — ,"  said  the  Englishman,  in  un- 
governable indignation,  "if  Urquhart  should 
meet  this  unredeemable  miscreant,  it  is  not  I, 
M. ,  who  will  stretch  out  my  hand  to  pre- 
vent murder." 

"The  more  needful,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  that  I 
should  stretch  out  mine.  I  must  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Urquhart  prevent  any  such  madness.  Adair 
shall  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  all  of  you.  Shall 
I  call  in  Mr.  Aventayle  ?" 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  before  the  time  at 
which  Mr.  Aventayle  had  agreed  to  visit  Ernest 
Adair  the  latter  was  once  more  summoned  by 
his  chief,  M.  Wolowski.  The  latter  was  alone 
in  the  small,  mean  room  in  the  little  street 
turning  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix., 

"You  did  not  think  proper  to  stay  in  the 
house,  Adair,"  said  the  Pole,  coldly. 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Adair,  seating  himself. 
"You  will  admit  that  I  was  fully  justified  in 
taking  every  precaution  in  my  power.  I  am 
perfectly  aware,  M.  Wolowski,  that  this  is  a 


most  important  moment  in  my  life,  and  that  if 
I  lose  the  game  to-day  I  lose  your  friendship." 

"You  have  had  no  reason  to  say  so." 

"Pardon.  At  the  risk  of  offending  you,  I 
must  say  that  you  have  permitted  yourself  to 
import  private  regard  into  questions  of  business, 
and  that  your  favoritism  for  another  person  is 
inducing  you  to  do  me  wrong." 

"The  truth  never  offends  me.  The  con- 
cealment of  truth  does  not  offend  me,  but  it  is 
a  departure  from  the  usages  of  the  system." 

"I  am  unconscious  of  having  deserved  that 
remark.  But  once  more,  M.  Wolowski,  I  claim 
justice  at  your  hands." 

"You  shall  have  more  than  justice,  Adair, 
if  only  to  prove  to  you  that  you  judge  me  un- 
fairly. Chantal  has  been  a  better  agent  than 
yourself,  yet  I  will  show  him  so  little  favor  on 
this  occasion  as  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  your  challenge." 

' '  I  will  not  do  so,  M.  Wolowski. " 

' '  Is  that  final  resolution  the  result  of  inform- 
ation which  you  have  obtained  since  you  left 
this  room  ?" 

"I  made  the  resolution  before  leaving." 

"  Scarcely  an  answer.  What  was  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle's  reply  to  this  note?" 

And  M.  Wolowski,  smiling,  held  up,  and 
threw  to  Adair,  a  short  note  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  latter,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Aventayle. 

Adair,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  almost 
preternatural  promptness  and  success  of  the  sys- 
tem in  which  he  was  an  adept,  started,  and  an 
exclamation  escaped  him. 

"You  fill  me  with  genuine  admiration,  M. 
Wolowski,"  he  said.  "That  note  has  certainly 
not  been  written  half  an  hour,  and  it  is  in  your 
possession." 

"Reserve  your  admiration,  my  dear  Adair, 
for  something  worthy  of  it.  A  child — or,  at 
least,  a  girl  who  had  had  a  clandestine  love- 
business — must  have  known  that  you  would  util- 
ize that  hour  in  ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle had  brought  your  play  to  Paris  with  him. 
My  messenger  was  at  the  Hotel  Bedford  before 
your  own."  . 

"  He  said  that  Aventayle  was  alone  in  the 
room." 

"He  spoke  the  truth — remember  it,  in  case 
you  have  to  employ  him  again.  But  while  the 
Englishman  was  writing  the  hurried  answer,  a 
gentleman  came  in,  and,  with  apologies,  took  a 
pen  from  the  inkstand.  Did  your  messenger 
not  say  that  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  do  not  employ  him  again.  If  he  had 
done  his  duty  he  would  have  told  you  that,  even 
if  he  had  not  noticed  that,  by  a  curious  awk- 
wardness, the  gentleman  managed  to  push  your 
note  off  the  table.  You  have  it,  you  see. 
What  was  the  answer  ?" 

"I  presume  you  knew  that  also." 

"  Frankly,  no,  for  Aventayle  did  not  use  blot- 
ting-paper. The  abominable  pounce-box  was 
before  him,  an  old-fashioned  invention,  Adair, 
which  we  ought  to  discourage." 
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"  Then  here  is  the  answer." 
He  produced  in  his  turn  a  note  from  Aven- 
tayle.     It  was  this  : 

"DEAR  SIR, — Unfortunately,  no.  I  came 
away  without  the  play. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"F.  AVENTAYLE. 
"E.  ADAIB,  ESQ." 

M.  Wolowski  read  the  note. 

"After  this,  you  are  doubly  resolved  that 
Chantal  shall  meet  this  manager." 

"It  will  be  very  satisfactory  that  he  should 
do  so,"  said  Adair,  quietly. 

"Yes.  If  he  could  have  looked  over  the 
manager's  shoulder,  and  picked  up  the  story  as 
he  went  along,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving me  as  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
facts  you  have  worked  in." 

"M.  Chantal  is  a  clever  man." 

"I  like  your  just  admission  of  the  fact. 
Now,  in  return,  I  once  more  advise  you  to  with- 
draw the  challenge.  Because,  if  Chantal  ac- 
quits himself  satisfactorily,  your  defeat  is  an 
accomplished  fact." 

"  Allow  me  to  persist,"  said  Adair. 

"This  confirms  what  I  always  heard  of  your 
play,  Adair.  You  were  most  obstinate  when 
you  held  a  weak  hand." 

"Let  me  play  my  cards  out  this  time,  how- 
ever." 

"I  like  you  so  well  that  I  will  not  have  you 
over-trumped.  Your  antagonist  shall  lay  out 
his  hand  before  you. — M.  Chantal,"  he  called, 
through  a  voice-pipe  in  the  wall. 

M.  Chantal  appeared. 

"You  have  not  been  out,  Chantal?" 

"  You  desired  me  to  remain." 

"Very  true.  M.  Adair  has  been  more  act- 
ive, and  has  ascertained  from  Mr.  Aventayle 
that  he  has  not  brought  the  play  to  Paris  with 
him." 

' '  I  compliment  M.  Adair's  activity." 

"But  how  have  you  been  employing  your 
time,  Chantal?" 

"  In  admiring  M.  Adair's  intellect." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Adair,  with  a  not 
very  easy  smile,  for  the  tone  of  the  young  man 
was  not  pleasant. 

"Explain,  Chantal,"  said  the  chief. 

"I  have  been  perusing  M.  Adair's  delightful 
play,"  said  Chantal,  pleasantly.  "Let  me  re- 
turn him  the  manuscript,  with  many  thanks  for 
the  gratification." 

Ernest  Adair  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  oath 
as  Chantal  ceremoniously  laid  a  roll  of  paper 
into  his  hand. 

It  was  the  original  rough  manuscript  of  the 
play  that  he  had  sent  to  Aventayle. 

"What  is  trumps,  Adair?"  said  Wolowski, 
smiling. 

.  "Robbery!"  exclaimed  the  enraged  Adair. 
And  clenching  his  fist,  it  seemed  that  he  would 
have  struck  at  Chantal,  but  that  the  Pole  ad- 
vanced upon  Adair  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,  we  all  labor  for 


the  common  good.  I  thought  your  friend  the 
Jesuit  would  have  taught  you  that  if  an  order 
is  to  exist,  its  members  must  have  no  personal 
views.  Thank  Chantal  for  his  generous  frank- 
ness, and  prepare  yourself  to  meet  Aventayle." 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

"WELL,"  said  Mr.  Aventayle  to  himself,  as, 
after  the  interview  at  the  bureau,  he  parted  from 
his  friend  Hawkesley,  with  the  arrangement  that 
they  were  to  meet  late  in  the  day,  "here  is 
another  piece  of  my  luck.  I  come  to  Paris  in 
the  hope  of  doing  a  bit  of  business,  and  the  very 
man  who  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  come 
over  steps  in  and  proves  to  me  that  I  must  give 
up  my  design.  Such  is  life,  as  hath  been  re- 
marked once  or  twice  before.  I  shall  take  back 
nothing  with  me  except  the  hotel  bill  and  that 
trick  of  the  woman-furniture.  However,  that's 
something,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  we'll  have 
an  ice. " 

He  turned  upon  one  of  the  Boulevards,  in- 
stalled himself  at  a  table  in  the  front  of  a  res- 
taurant ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
procured  a  second  chair  for  his  feet,  and  ordered 
his  refreshment. 

"Monsieur  forgets  his  appointment,  or  does 
not  care  to  keep  it,"  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

The  Pole  quietly  slid  into  a  chair  by  the  man- 
ager's side. 

"Eh,  ah !"  said  Aventayle.     "Yes,  you." 

The  monosyllables  might  not  have  seemed  to 
the  listener  particularly  expressive,  but  he  per- 
fectly understood  them. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Aventayle,  the  next 
moment,  "  I  could  do  no  good  unless  I  had  your 
friend's  play  with  me,  and  I  have  unluckily  left 
it  behind  me." 

" Shall  you  telegraph  for  it,  Monsieur?" 

"  Telegraph  for  it — not  a  bad  notion  at  all. 
Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  can  do  that,  and  then  I  can 
make  another  appointment  with  yon.  Con- 
found it!"  said  Aventayle,  to  himself,  "what 
am  I  to  say  to  the  fellow?  I  can't  tell  him 
that  his  friend  is  a  rascal,  and  that  I  want  no 
further  dealings  with  him." 

"Then  I  would  suggest,"  said  the  Pole, 
' '  that  the  meeting  take  place  at  the  bureau  of 
M. ." 

"Now  what  does  he  mean  by  that?"  thought 
Aventayle.  "  However,  he  has  no  right  to  talk 
to  me.  I  dare  say,"  he  said,  "that  we  shall 
easily  settle  time  and  place ;  but  I  can  say  no 
more  until  I  receive  the  manuscript."  And  lie 
dug  into  his  ice,  as  one  who  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation. 

"  If  the  absence  of  the  manuscript  be  the 
only  thing  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  inter- 
view," said  the  Pole,  "I  am  happy  to  say  that 
M.  Adair  is  in  possession  of  his  original  copy, 
that  from  which  the  transcript  in  England  was 
made." 

Aventayle  was  inclined  to  wax  wroth  at  the 
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man's  pertinacity,  but  had  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with  pushing  authors,  and  others  who  do 
not  let  small  matters  stand  in  their  way,  and 
he  restrained  an  impatient  answer. 

"  I  must  wait  for  my  own  copy.  It  has  some 
marks  and  notes  upon  it  which  must  be  attend- 
ed to.  I  suppose  that  your  friend,  the  author, 
is  not  so  ill  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  lose  no 
time?" 

"We  understand  one  another,  Monsieur," 
said  the  Pole,  smiling.  ' '  There  is  no  objection 
to  M.  Adair's  sending  his  piece  to  another  man- 
ager, if  he  wishes  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
interests." 

"M. is  a  man  of  general  accomplish- 
ments, and  quite  able  to  advise  Mr.  Aventayle 
as  to  the  talents  of  any  artist,  literary  or  not." 

"The  least  said,  the  soonest  mended,"  said 
Mr.  Aventayle ;  "  and  without  going  .into  other 
considerations,  be  good  enough  to  tell  your 
friend  that  I  will  return  his  play  to  him.  Good- 
morning,  Sir." 

He  paid,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the 
Pole  said, 

"I  am  the  last  person  to  intrude;  but  if  Mr. 
Aventayle  finds  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Hawkesley, 
can  not  effect  the  object  with  which  he  came  to 
France,  they  might  do  worse  than  accept  a  sug- 
gestion from  me.  The  presentation  of  this  card 
at  the  address  which  you  have  will  bring  me  to 
the  Hotel  Mirabeau,  or  any  where  else." 

And  this  time  M.  Wolowski  turned  away  to 

go- 

"I  believe  that  all  these  fellows  in  Paris  are 
in  a  string, "muttered  Aventayle,  "and  get  hold 
of  one,  you  get  hold  of  all.  A  word,  Sir,  if  you 
please.  You  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine.  Do 
you  know  him?" 

"Not  personally." 

"Do  you  know  his  business  in  Paris?" 

"  I  know  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  as  Mr. 
Hawkesley  may  not  have  been  confidential  with 
Mr.  Aventayle,  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  indiscreet 
enough  to  say  more." 

And  M.  Wolowski  turned  away  in  earnest, 
and  speedily  disappeared. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  served  Hawkesley 
or  not  by  letting  this  fellow  go  away  without 
making  him  speak,"  said  Aventayle ;  "but  that 
I  must  ask  him.  Of  course  this  man  means  to 
be  found  when  he's  wanted." 

"I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Adair,"  said 
Wolowski,  entering  a  small  room  above  that  in 
which  the  previous  interviews  between  the  spies 
had  taken  place.  "You  may  return  to  your 
usual  health  as  soon  as  you  like." 

He  drew  back  the  curtain  of  the  window,  and 
Adair,  who  had  been  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  some  costume  of  an.  invalid  about  him, 
hastily  rose. 

"He  will  not  come?" 

"He  has  been  warned  off  you  by  the  great 
man.  He  declines  business." 

"Then  he  is  a  fool.  However,  that  is  his 
affair,"  said  Ernest. 


"There  are  other  theatres  in  London,"  said 
the  Pole,  "and  it  is  not  likely  that  every  man- 
ager will  inquire  of  M. as  to  the  character 

of  the  author  who  sends  in  a  piece." 

Adair  made  no  reply. 

"Vexed,"  said  the  Pole.  "Actually  and 
positively  vexed  because  he  has  lost  a  chance 
of  having  a  play  submitted  to  an  ignorant 
London  audience.  Have  more  ambition,  my 
friend." 

"Curse  the  play!"  replied  Adair,  impatient- 
ly. "You  do  not  think  I  am  such  an  idiot. 
But  there  is  an  end.  I  think,  M.  Wolowski, 
you  told  me  that  you  were  about  to  give  me 
some  employment.  It  would  be  a  charity,  for 
my  mind  wants  occupation." 

"Mr.  Hawkesley  and  Mr.  Lygon  wish  to  find 
Mr.  Urquhart.  Will  you  like  to  assist  them  in 
their  researches?" 

"Eesearches!  As  if  he  could  not  be  found 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"That  is  beneath  you,  then ?  Well,  we  must 
think  of  something  else.  Only,  as  you  have  so 
recently  been  ill,  do  not  go  out  too  soon  into 
the  air." 

"Bah!" 

"Obey  orders,  M.  Adair,"  said  the  Pole, 
turning  upon  him  with  an  imperative  gesture.  . 
' '  Eemain  here  until  night,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  I  may  have  something  for  you  to 
do.     At  all  events,  wait  and  learn." 

Ernest  Adair  looked  at  him  steadily,  and 
pursued  him  with  that  gaze  as  the  Pole  left  the 
room.  Ten  minutes  later  Adair  left  the  house. 

' '  By  Jove ! "  said  the  manager,  as  Adair's 
card  was  put  into  his  hand  at  the  hotel,  "this 
is  too  much.  He  is  so  horribly  afraid  of  losing 
a  chance  for  his  piece  that,  ill  or  well,  he  hunts 
me  up.  I  am  engaged." 

But  Adair  followed  close  upon  the  garyon, 
and  stood  at  the  little  table  beside  Aventayle. 

"A  gentlemanly-looking  fellow,  and  there 
doesn't  seem  much  the  matter  with  him,"  was 
the  dual  thought  that  passed  through  Aven- 
tayle's  mind.  The  next  was  the  mental  in- 
quiry how  to  get  rid  in  the  easiest  manner  of 
a  man  who  had  been  so  very  unfavorably  recom- 
mended to  his  attention. 

"Oh!  I  have  seen  your  friend,  M.  Wolow- 
ski," said  Mr.  Aventayle,  "  and  have  explained 
my  views  to  him.  He  will  inform  you  of  my 
intentions." 

"  M.  Wolowski  is  a  police  spy,  and  I  am  an- 
other, and  it  is  not  of  the  play  that  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you,  Mr.  Aventayle,"  said  Adair. 

The  manager's  face,  at  this  prompt  speech, 
was  again  one  of  those  studies  in  which  the  real 
play-lover,  if  such  a  person  now  exists,  should 
have  delighted. 

"Have  I  been  doing  any  thing  to  offend  the 
police?"  he  asked,  with  a  certain  touch  of  hu- 
mor. 

' '  Can  I  have  some  conversation  with  you  ?" 
said  Adair,  gravely,  and  without  taking  notice 
of  the  speech. 

Aventayle  had  been  warned  against  him,  and 
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had  his  own  reasons  for  being  displeased  at  the 
visit,  and  yet  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Er- 
nest Adair's  manner,  and  said,  though  not  over- 
graciously, 

"Well,  yes,  if  you  wish  it." 

"I  must  ask  to  see  you  in  a  private  room." 

"This  way,  then,"  said  Aventayle.  And  as 
he  preceded  Adair  up  stairs,  the  manager  said 
to  himself,  "I  have  locked  my  trunk,  and  I 
have  got  my  watch  on,  and  my  money  in  my 
pocket.  I  don't  see  what  harm  he  can  do  me. 
I  am  as  tall  as  he,  if  he  tries  to  murder  me ; 
but  I  don't  see  what  good  that  would  do  him." 

With  this  pleasant  review  of  his  position, 
Aventayle  led  the  way  to  his  own  room. 

"I  would  repeat  at  once, "  said  Adair,  taking 
a  seat,  and  speaking  with  seriousness,  "that  I 
have  no  intention  of  saying  a  word  upon  the 
subject  of  a  play  which  I  sent  to  you.  I  can 
quite  understand  that  circumstances  have  in- 
duced you  to  consider  you  are  better  without  it. 
There  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"The  play  is  a  very  clever  play,  neverthe- 
less," said  Mr.  Aventayle. 

"Let  us  forget  it,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle. I  wish  to  speak  upon  a  much  more  im- 
portant matter." 

"  Which  concerns  me  ?" 

"  Not  as  a  principal ;  but  yon  will  be  glad — 
more  than  glad,  I  believe,  to  take  part  in  it." 

"Some  swindling  company,  I  dare  say," 
thought  Aventayle.  "British  and  Foreign 
Dramatists'  Mutual  Friendly  Translation  Soci- 
ety, very  likely.  But  he  won't  catch  me." 

"I  believe  I  may  assume  that  you,  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle, have  had  an  interview  with  the  chief  of 
the  police,  and  that  you  have  heard  from  that 
gentleman  a  good  deal  which  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  to  our  present  conversa- 
tion, but  which  J.  may  conclude  has  helped  you 
to  your  opinion  of  me." 

"If,  as  you  say,  Sir,  you  are  connected  with 
that  estimable  body,  the  police,  you  have  the 
means  of  knowing  tolerably  well  what  every 
body  in  Paris  does." 

"I  am  answered.  I  start,  therefore,  with  the 
proposition  that,  so  far  as  you  have  an  opinion, 
it  is  that  I  am  a  person  not  to  be  trusted." 

"Are  you  here  to  alter  that  opinion?"  said 
Aventayle. 

"  No.  Possibly  to  confirm  it.  But,  in  do- 
ing so,  I  may  place  at  your  disposal  the  means 
of  serving  friends  of  your  own." 

"It  can  do  me  no  harm  to  hear  you,  M. 
Adair,  though  you  certainly  do  your  best  to  de- 
ter me  from  doing  so."  . 

"Your  friend,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  has  come  to 
Paris  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lygon,  upon 
an  errand  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  character. 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  object,  and 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  story  they  have 
come  to  investigate.  If  you  are  not,  and  I  think 
this  must  be  the  case,  it  will  spare  their  feelings 
if  you  should  learn  the  business  from  one  who, 
like  myself,  is  a  mere  legal  machine,  rather  than 
from  one  of  those  closely  interested." 


"Mr.  Lygon  and  his  friend  have  come  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Urquhart." 

"Mr.  Urquhart's  wife  having  eloped  from 
him,  and  Mr.  Lygon's  wife  having  previously 
left  her  husband.  I  see,  Mr.  Aventayle,  from 
your  face,  that  I  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
amount  of  confidence  which  has  been  placed  in 
you." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Aventayle,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  from  his  astonishment  at  these 
revelations — "  certainly  I  had  no  idea  that  any 
thing  so  painful  was  connected  with  my  friend's 
business  here.  I  conclude  that  you  must  be 
telling  me — " 

"The  truth?" 

"  I  meant  to  say,  telling  me  what  is  within 
your  own  knowledge." 

"Perfectly,  Mr.  Aventayle,  a  statement  which 
you  will  be  the  more  ready  to  believe  when  I 
further  inform  you  that  I  am  the  person  who 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  involving  both  la- 
dies in  their — misfortunes." 

"You  were  the  spy,  the  detector,"  said 
Aventayle,  with  an  irrepressible  gesture  of  dis- 
dain. 

Ernest  Adair  smiled. 

' '  I  was  more  than  that, "  he  said ;  "  but  I  did 
not  come  here  to  make  a  boast,  but  a  bargain." 

"  What  sort  of  bargain  ?" 

' '  One  into  which  I  think  you  may  enter  with- 
out any  imputation  on  your  honor." 

"  Leave  me  to  take  care  of  that." 

"I  wished  to  imply  that  although  it  might 
be  improper  for  me  to  make  a  proposal  to  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  principally  interested, 
it  might  be  open  to  you,  as  their  friend,  to  list- 
en to  me,  without  compromising  them  in  any 
way." 

"  I  have  said  that  I  am  ready  to  hear  you." 

"I  will  speak,  then,  with  as  little  regard  to 
words  as  becomes  a  mere  policeman.  Other- 
wise, of  course,  I  might  enter  into  histories,  of- 
fer extenuations,  and  so  on.  But  I  apprehend 
that  my  best  chance  of  bringing  you  to  my 
views  will  be  by  stating  the  case  as  nakedly  as 
I  can." 

"  And  by  leaving  me  time  to  test  your  story." 

"  You  will  find  it  self- tested ;  but  if  not,  ask, 
in  a  whisper,  a  single  question  either  of  Mr. 
Hawkesley  or  his  brother-in-law." 

"Well,  Sir?" 

"I  must  begin  by  saying  that,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  ladies  whom  I  have  named,  there  is 
no  chance  of  bringing  matters  to  a  friendly  ar- 
rangement. Mr.  Urquhart's  character,  and  the 
information  of  which  he  believes  himself  to  be 
possessed,  have  made  the  affair  a  breach  past 
healing ;  the  lady  has  fled  to  England,  and  Mr. 
Urquhart  himself  is  walking  about  Paris,  like  a 
roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  or 
rather  seeking  one  person  whom  he  wishes  to 
devour." 

"That  is  a  most  offensive  tone  in  which  to 
speak  of  the  misfortune  of  an  honorable  man," 
said  Aventayle ;  "  but  no  matter.  Who  is  the 
person  he  is  searching  for?" 
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"Myself." 

"You?" 

"Yes,  I  am  the  object  of  his  wrath." 

"Then  you,"  said  Aventayle,  "have  con- 
trived in  some  way,  I  conclude,  to  poison  his 
mind  against  his  wife,  and  he  desires  to  punish 
you." 

The  flush  came  over  Adair's  cheeks  and  fore- 
head. Aventayle  had  struck  him  hard,  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  striking.  That  Adair  should 
be  the  favored  lover  of  a  well-placed  lady — that 
had  not  entered  the  manager's  head;  that  Er- 
nest should  be  the  dastardly  spy  who  had  be- 
trayed, or,  perhaps,  slandered  her — that  was 
likely  enough.  But  Adair  had  mastered  him- 
self before  he  spoke  again. 

"It  is  not  so,  Sir.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart  believes  he  has  reasons  for  thinking  that 
I  have  injured  his  honor.  No  explanations  of 
mine  or  of  others  could  at  present  remove  that 
conviction." 

"They  told  me  you  were  a  rascal,"  said  Aven- 
tayle, though  he  had  scarcely  intended  to  utter 
the  thought. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  Adair,  coolly. 
"There  are  so  many  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  that  one  hardly  knows  who  is  truly  vir- 
tuous, unless  it  be  a  theatrical  manager  who 
exhibits  a  very  pretty  set  of  ballet-girls.  But 
my  present  object  is  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
so  entirely  a  rascal  but  that,  if  it  could  be  made 
worth  my  while,  I  could  do  something  that  even 
you  would  consider  a  good  act." 

"But  you  wish  to  be  paid  for  it." 

"Yes,  and  paid  highly.  But  you  will  allow 
that  I  have  to  offer  something  which  is  worth  a 
price,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  do  for  one  of  these  unfortunate  ladies 
what,  unhappily,  I  see  no  chance  of  doing  for 
the  other." 

"Of  clearing  her  reputation?"  asked  Aven- 
tayle, eagerly. 

"Of  making  her  husband  believe  it  cleared 
— which  will  answer  the  same  purpose,"  said 
Adair. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  can  manufacture  a 
lie,  and  wish  to  be  paid  for  doing  it — that's 
plain-speaking,  I  fancy  ?" 

"Practical  and  to  the  purpose.  No,  Mr. 
Aventayle,  I  do  not  purpose  to  manufacture  a 
lie.  A  lady  has  been  condemned  upon  evi- 
dence which  her  husband  has  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  sifting  so  thoroughly  as  a  man  of 
the  world  should  always  sift  evidence,  unless  he 
thinks  he  had  better  not  investigate  too  closely. 
I  desire  to  give  him  that  opportunity,  because  I 
think  that  if  he  avails  himself  of  it  he  will  re- 
gard the  character  of  his  wife  in  a  new  light, 
and  possibly  a  favorafcle  one." 

"At  present — " 

"  He  believes  that  she  is  a  fitting  companion 
for  her  sister,  who  never  deserved  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  day  with  Mrs.  Lygon." 

"And  what  do  you  propose?" 

"  I  need  not  try  to  raise  my  market  by  dilat- 
ing upon  the  cruelty  of  Mrs.  Lygon's  position, 


or  upon  the  proud  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle would  feel  at  having  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  a  wife  and  a  mother  to  her  husband 
and  her  children,"  said  Adair,  in  his  cynical 
tone. 

"  Spare  all  that,  and  let  me  know  how  I  am 
to  convince  myself  that  I  should  not  be  lending 
myself  to  a  scheme  for  deceiving  a  man  who 
may  be  in  the  right." 

"The  evidence  which  has  condemned  her 
shall  be  laid  before  you.  If  you  deem  it  satis- 
factory, take  no  further  step.  But  if  you  think 
that  she  has  been  wronged,  you  will  know  what 
to  do." 

"  That  sounds  fair ;  and  if  the  whole  story  is 
not  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  that  should  make 
me  believe  it,  I  should  not — so  far  as  I  see— be 
doing  wrong  in  meddling  in  Avhat  is  certainly 
not  my  own  business.  But  I  must  ask  some 
questions  first." 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  be  sorry  to  have  asked 
them  when  you  see  the  effect  your  questions 
will  have  upon  the  two  men  who  are  now  at  the 
Hotel  Mirabeau.  But  you  have  a  right  to  be 
suspicious." 

"Frankly,  Sir,  I  am  more  than  suspicious. 
I  am  downright  skeptical.  There  may  be  some 
family  quarrels  that  have  separated  these  cou- 
ples, and  you,  for  purposes  which  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, may  be  representing  that  guilt  exists 
where  there  is  only  misunderstanding." 

"The  reading  plays  is  a  capital  education, 
Mr.  Aventayle,  for  sharpening  the  wit,  but  per- 
haps it  occasionally  leads  to  over-refinement. 
What  can  I  gain  by  telling  you  a  falsehood  for 
which  I  receive  nothing,  and  which  you  can  de- 
tect in  the  course  often  minutes?" 

"Perhaps  you  want  to  revenge  yourself  on 
some  of  these  people  by  making  them  think 
that  the  world  believes  in  scandals  about  them. 
How  should  I  know?" 

' '  The  world  knows  too  much  about  them  al- 
ready. But  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  go  to 
the  Hotel  Mirabeau,  and  make  the  inquiry 
whether  I  have  misled  you.  If  I  add  that  you 
had  better  not  mention  my  name,  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  am  especially  desirous  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  Mr.  Eobert  Urquhait.  I  have  given 
you  some  guarantee  of  my  honesty  of  purpose 
in  what  I  have  told  you,  for  the  assurance  that 
Mrs.  Lygon's  case  has  not  been  fully  compre- 
hended will  insure  you  the  warmest  reception 
from  Mr.  Hawkesley." 

"This  is  a  wicked  world,  Mr.  Adair,  and  the 
fewer  people  we  trust  the  better ;  but  I  begin  to 
think  that  you  are  telling  me  the  truth." 

"With  every  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle, let  me,  for  the  sake  of  saving  valuable 
time,  go  on  to  my  own  part  of  the  business.  I 
have  said  that  I  can  reproduce  all  the  evidence 
which  has  condemned  Mrs.  Lygon.  I  will  do 
so  upon  my  own  terms  only." 

"  Of  course — that  is  understood,"  said  Aven- 
tayle, whose  matter-of-course  manner  of  saying 
it  conveyed  the  impression  which  he  had  form- 
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ed  of  his  companion.  But  the  latter  did  not 
wince  this  time. 

"I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  police.  I  hate 
my  work — or,  at  all  events,  I  am  tired  of  it." 

"And  you  wish  to  be  independent?" 

' '  I  can  earn  an  independence,  but  I  wish  to 
do  it  in  my  own  way.  I  do  not  want  much 
money ;  in  fact,  the  sum  I  should  perhaps  stip- 
ulate for  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  But  I 
wish  for  an  occupation  in  England — one  in 
which  what  is  known  of  my  antecedents  would 
not  tell  against  me.'1 

"England  is  not  a  very  large  place,  but  peo- 
ple have  managed  to  live  there  incog,  for  years." 

"That  attempt  would  be  hopeless  for  me.  I 
am  warned  by  my  employers  that  if  I  presume 
to  go  to  England  and  accept  occupation,  any 
person  who  may  engage  me  shall  be  informed 
of  my  history  and  character.  And  without 
seeking  to  blacken  myself  for  a  melodramatic 
purpose,  Mr.  Aventayle,  I  may  say  that  no  em- 
ployer, so  informed,  would  be  justified  in  retain- 
ing me." 

"This  I  was  not  altogether  unprepared  to 
hear,"  said  Aventayle.  "Then,  into  whose 
service  do  you  wish  to  go  ?" 

"Into  yours." 

"Well — you  are  very  good — you  are  d — d 
insolent,"  stammered  out  the  manager,  in  the 
excess  of  his  astonishment.  "What  do  you 
mean,  Sir?" 

"  What  I  say.  I  propose  to  you  to  give  me 
an  engagement  at  your  theatre.  I  shall  not 
ask  exorbitant  terms.  I  must  live,  and  I  wish 
to  study  acting,  and  if  I  do  so  to  any  purpose, 
you  will  be  glad  in  due  time  to  act  liberally. 
I  shall  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
able  to  defy  the  malice  of  my  friends  here,  be- 
cause, when  they  come  to  you  with  their  reve- 
lations, you  will  be  able  to  answer,  first,  that 
you  know  every  thing ;  and,  secondly,  that  you 
care  nothing." 

"I  perceive  that  you  are  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  insult  you  are  offering  to 
me,  and  to  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,"  said  Aventayle. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Aventayle,"  said  Adair,  with 
much  coolness,  "we  have  hitherto  spoken  like 
men  of  the  world.  Do  not  let  us  infuse  senti- 
mentality into  our  talk,  or  pretend  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  dignity  of  a  trade  that  compels  an 
educated  man  to  pad  his  legs  and  smear  his 
cheeks  with  paint  to  amuse  any  vagabond  who 
can  find  sixpence  to  pay  his  way  to  the  gallery." 

"  Sir,"  said  Aventayle,  in  a  rage,  for  he  was 
a  true  artist ;  and  if  he  hated  the  vulgar  part  of 
his  audience,  it  was  not  that  they  were  pleased 
with  him,  but  because  they  did  not  appreciate 
him — "  Sir,  you  talk  offensive  folly,  and  a  man 
who,  holding  such  views,  expects  to  rise  in  his 
art,  had  better  go  and  hang  himself,  for  he'll  do 
no  good  in  this  world." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Adair;  "but  you  see 
I  do  not  deceive  you  as  to  my  notions  of  the 
calling  I  propose  to  adopt.  I  have  now  told 
you  my  terms,  details  excepted,  and  when  you 


have  convinced  yourself  that  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  stated  them,  send  to  me  again.  Perhaps 
I  may  not  choose  to  come,  but  this  will  imply 
no  disrespect  to  you,  but  will  simply  be  a  piece 
of  caution.  I  will  only  add,  that  though  I  claim 
no  merit  in  making  the  offer  I  have  made,  and, 
in  fact,  I  make  it  only  for  the  sake  of  attaining 
an  object  of  my  own,  you,  Mr.  Aventayle,  may 
render  your  friends  a  service  which  they  will 
never  forget — unless  they  are  as  ungrateful  as 
most  people's  friends  are." 

"He  speaks  devilish  well,"  said  the  manager 
to  himself.  ' '  He  has  learned  elocution  some- 
how. M.  Adair,"  he  said,  "not  that  the  idea 
you  have  suggested  is  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment,  but — a — if  you  did  come  to  England, 
you  would  not  wish  to  retain  your — your  own 
name  ?" 

"  A  bagatelle,"  said  Adair,  smiling.  "Cer- 
tainly not.  You  might  call  me  Aventayle  if 
you  like,  and  make  any  romance  about  my  ped- 
igree." 

He  went  out  with  a  slight  bow,  and  the  man- 
ager sent  something  after  him  which  sounded 
like  an  oath. 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 

THE  hotel  at  which  Lygon  and  Hawkesley 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  forms  the  square 
that  incloses  a  large  and  oblong  court-yard. 
Two  of  the  quiet  and  comfortable  apartments 
on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  the  porte-cochere 
had  been  given  to  the  brothers-in-law,  and  in 
one  of  these  Charles  Hawkesley  found  Lygon, 
who  had  not  stirred  since  his  companion  left 
him. 

"Your  messenger  has  not  returned,"  said 
Lygon. 

"It  would  be  impossible,  my  dear  fellow,  in 
this  time.  But  it  is  of  no  consequence  when 
he  returns,  for  Urquhart  has  broken  up  house 
and  home,  and  is  wandering  about  Paris." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Lygon.     "It  is  natural." 

And  he  turned  to  the  window. 

"It  is  not  natural,"  replied  Hawkesley,  "and 
it  shows  that  the  strength  of  mind  of  which  he 
was  so  proud  was  no  real  strength,  but  a  mere 
assumption.  A  sorrow  comes  upon  him,  and 
this  wise  strong  man  proves  himself  a  coward." 

"I  understand  you,  Charles,"  said  Lygon, 
turning  toward  him,  "but  I  am  past  spurring. 
Where  is  Robert  to  be  found  ?" 

"We  are  to  hear." 

"I  am  not  a  coward,  Charles." 

"Why  do  you  say  so  in  that  tone?" 

"I  do  not  know  what^one  I  use.  Do  you 
know  that  my  own  voice  sounds  to  me  like  that 
of  a  stranger,  and  of  a  stranger  whom  I  hate?" 

"  We  will  tune  it  again  for  you,  Arthur," said 
Hawkesley,  cheerfully. 

Arthur  Lygon  made  no  reply,  but  wandered 
across  the  passage  into  the  opposite  room,  and 
sat  down  at  the  window. 
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Charles  Hawkesley  wrote  some  letters,  and 
an  hour  or  more  had  passed,  when  he  heard  his 
friend's  voice. 

"There  is  Aventayle." 

"What  does  he  want  so  soon,  I  wonder," 
said  Hawkesley.  "We  were  to  meet  at  seven. 
He  means  to  return  home  at  once,  perhaps," 
thought  the  author,  "as  his  object  is  defeated." 

Aventayle  came  up,  and  seemed  relieved  at 
not  finding  Mr.  Lygon  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Closing  the  door,  he  said, 

"  Only  a  few  words,  and  if  I  have  been  made 
a  fool  of,  you  will  forgive  me." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Hawkesley,  smiling. 

"It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  spoken  of  lightly, 
and  yet  I  hardly  know  how  to  approach  it, "  said 
Aventayle. 

"  I  should  think  that  between  us  there  need 
be  no  beating  about  the  bush." 

"That  is  true,  but  this  is  so  very  delicate  a 
matter.  You  told  me,  though,  that  you  were 
going  to  make  a  confidence  to  me." 

"I  was,  and  I  am,  and  I  hardly  know  why 
I  delay  it,  for  you  have  a  right  to  it,  after  what 
has  occurred,  and  yet  I  am  reluctant  to  touch 
the  subject." 

"It  has  been  put  into  my  head  that  I  can 
perhaps  save  you  the  trouble  and  the  pain. 
And  yet  1  hardly  know,"  hesitated- Aventayle, 
"for  what  has  been  said  to  me  is  so — is  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  I  hardly  like  to  ask  you  wheth- 
er it  can  be  true." 

"Does  it  concern  any  member  of  my  fam- 
ily?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  two — four.  Have  I  been  de- 
ceived? say  yes." 

"I  wish  that  I  could  say  yes,  my  dear  Aven- 
tayle." 

"Ah!" 

"Whom  have  you  seen?" 

"Well,  that  I  would  rather  not  answer  just 
yet,  until  I  have  had  time  to  think  over  some- 
thing. I  hope,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  will 
forgive  me  for  alluding  to  the  subject  before  you 
invite  me  to  do  so,  but  I  have  had  a  strange  in- 
terview, and  I  came  in  here  to  know  whether  I 
had  not  been  dreaming.  Then  there  is  real 
grief,  affliction  of  the  worst  kind." 

"  In  the  case  of  one  of  my  brothers-in-law,  I 
confess  I  have  no  hope  to  hold  out  to  him.  In 
the  case  of  the  other,"  and  he  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  Lygon' s  room,  "  I  hope  and  believe 
that  I  have  not  come  to  Paris  in  vain." 

' '  That  tallies  with  what  I  have  heard.  Now, 
having  said  so  much,  you  must  let  me  say  a  lit- 
tle more." 

"Well,  my  dear  Aventayle." 

"They  say  that  you  can't  touch  pitch  with- 
out being  defiled,  which  is  like  most  proverbs, 
an  excuse  for  selfishness.  I  only  know  that  I 
have  had  to  touch  a  good  deal  in  my  time,  and 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  much  more  defiled  than 
other  people.  But  still  we  may  as  well  keep 
away  from  it  as  long  as  we  can.  Is  not  this  an 
oracular  prelude  ?" 

"It  is  not  much  in  your  usual  way,  and  I 
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know  that  you  have  got  something  to  tell,  and 
do  not  quite  like  to  bring  it  out." 

"It  is  this,  then.  I  am  told  that — that  new 
light  may  be  cast  upon  circumstances  of  a 
painful  kind,  and  that  people — "  and  in  his 
turn  he  indicated  Arthur  Lygon — "may  be 
brought  to  see  things  as  they  do  not  see  them 
now." 

"Ah,"  said  Hawkesley,  eagerly,  "have  you 
been  told  something  of  my  sister-in-law,  Lau- 
ra—Mrs. Lygon?" 

"Look  here.  I  am  not  afraid  of  touching 
pitch;  but  as  I  said,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
one  to  touch  it  before  the  time.  I  have  had  a 
strange  story  told  to  me.  Before  I  can  exam- 
ine into  it,  I  must,  of  course,  have  your  leave 
to  do  so." 

"  Mine !" 

"In  strictness  I  should  say  Ms — but  it  is  the 
same  thing.  Now,  if  I  have  your  leave  to  go 
into  the  matter,  I  may  be  able — I  don't  say  I 
shall  be  able — to  do  some  good,  and  at  all 
events  you  may,  I  think,  rely  upon  me  to  do 
no  -harm.  In  a  word,  do  you  object  to  my  in- 
quiring into  the  history  that  is  making  that  man 
in  the  next  room  so  wretched  ?" 

"Use  your  own  discretion,  my  dear  Aven- 
tayle," said  Hawkesley,  shaking  his  hand  kind- 
ly. "Between  us  no  more  need  be  said." 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Aventayle,  hurrying  out. 
And  he  had  scarcely  departed  when  Lygon,  still 
at  his  window,  said,  k 

"There  is  Urquhart." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  the  same  calm,  un- 
impassioned  manner  in  which  Lygon  had  spoken 
during  the  last  few  days. 

Hawkesley  sprang  to  the  window,  and  saw 
Robert  Urquhart  looking  up  and  down,  as  if 
unable  to  recollect  the  number  of  the  apart- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  directed.  Charles 
Hawkesley  ran  down  stairs  into  the  court-yard 
to  meet  him. 

Some  one  had  given  more  attention  to  Ur- 
quhart's  external  appearance  than  he  himself 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  it.  He  was 
dressed  plainly,  but  the  loose  and  careless  garb 
of  the  engineer  had  been  exchanged  for  the  or- 
dinary surtout  and  decorous  attire  of  a  man  of 
business.  Save  for  his  height  and  size  there 
was  nothing  now  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
Urquhart  to  attract  attention.  But  the  cheeks 
had  sunk,  and  the  eyes  were  hollow  and  rest- 
less, and  there  was  a  feverish  and  abrupt  man- 
ner about  him. 

He  shook  Hawkesley's  hand  with  some 
warmth,  but  instantly  said, 

"Is  he  with  you  here?" 

"Arthur,  yes,  certainly." 

And  Hawkesley  beckoned  to  Lygon,  who  still 
sat  at  his  window,  to  come  down. 

"What  is  that  for?"  said  Urquhart.  "I 
mean,  why  are  you  together?" 

"Why,  my  dear  Robert,  what  else  should 
we  be  ?" 

"You  are  an  honest  man  ?" 

"  I  trust  so.     Why  do  you  say  that  ?" 
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"Because —  What?  Is  lie  going  to  thrust 
himself  on  me  ?" 

Arthur  Lygon  came  out  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  two  men. 

"We  meet  again,  Robert,"  he  said,  in  his 
melancholy  voice,  and  mechanically  holding  out 
his  hand. 

Urquhart  placed  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  Arthur  Ly- 
gon," he  said,  sternly.  "Nor  did  I  come  to 
seek  you.  There  has  been  a  time  when  I  would 
have  given  you  a  rougher  meeting,  but  we  are 
in  God's  hands,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  war  with 
one  another.  But  keep  from  me,  man." 

"I  will  not  resent  your  language,  Robert," 
said  Lygon,  flushing,  nevertheless,  with  a  man's 
anger  at  being  so  addressed.  ' '  I  would  rather 
wait  and  hear  you  justify  it." 

"Justify  it?  If  your  friend  here  wonders  at 
what  I  say,  it  is  because  you  have  deceived  him 
as  you  deceived  me.  Settle  that  between  you 
when  I  am  gone.  In  the  mean  time,  stand 
away.  Stand  away,  I  say,  Arthur  Lygon,"  he 
added,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  "for  I  will 
have  no  words  with  you. " 

"Your  violence  is  of  no  avail,  Robert,"  said 
Lygon,  with  calm  resolution.  "I  must  have 
many  words  with  you,  and  serious  ones." 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  you.  If  you  have  aught 
to  ask,  do  it  through  Charles  Hawkesley.  Do 
not  follow  me." 

And  with  a  motion  of  repulse  he  placed  his 
arm  through  that  of  Hawkesley,  and  led  him — 
forced  him,  it  might  be  said — from  the  place 
whore  they  had  stood. 

"  Yield  to  his  wish  for  the  moment,  Arthur," 
said  Hawkesley,  "but  trust  me  to  have  justice 
done  you." 

"It  will  not  be  done  him  in  this  world,"  said 
Urquhart,  with  a  fierce  scowl.  "Walk  with 
me,  Charles." 

And  they  turned  away.  Arthur  looked  after 
them  with  his  melancholy  smile. 


CHAPTER  LXVni. 

"WELL,  why  have  you  come,  Charles 
Hawkesley,  and  why  have  you  brought  him 
with  you  ?"  was  Urquhart's  first  speech  as  they 
moved  out  of  Lygon's  hearing. 

"To  know  the  truth,  and  to  have  justice 
done,"  was  Hawkesley's  reply,  given  somewhat 
coldly,  for  he  was  irritated  at  Urquhart's  dem- 
onstration of  feeling  against  Arthur. 

"  The  truth  is  soon  told,'1  replied  Robert  Ur- 
quhart. "As  for  justice,  we'll  say  nothing  of 
that  until  we  can  meet  face  to  face  with  those 
whom  we  have  to  deal  with.  You  sent  for  me  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  I  am  here." 

"  I  thank  you  for  coming." 

"Keep  back  thanks,  and  keep  back  every 
thing  else  except  what  must  be  said.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?" 


"Is  that  the  way  to  meet  me,  Urquhart? 
At  the  least  you  might  remember  that  if  I  mix 
myself  up  in  the  sorrows  of  yourself  and  others, 
it  is  only  from  sincere  and  earnest  sympathy, 
and  this  entitles  me  to  be  received  with  court- 
esy, to  say  no  more." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  be  uncourteous ;  but  I 
am  in  no  mood  to  receive  sympathy  or  to  ex- 
change compliments.  I  should  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  to  see  you  had  you  come  alone." 

"We  can  none  of  us  act  alone  in  this  miser- 
able business,  Urquhart;  and  my  object  is  to 
manage,  if  possible,  that  we  should  all  act  to- 
gether, as  becomes  those  who  are  so  closely 
connected." 

"Am  I  speaking  to  the  friend  of  Arthur 
Lygon?" 

"And  to  your  own  friend." 

"Either,  Charles  Hawkesley,  you  are  but 
half  instructed  by  your  friend  there,  or  you 
came  to  insult  me.  I  have  not  known  very 
much  of  you,  and  I  have  known  a  good  deal 
too  much  of  him,  and  I  would  rather  believe 
that  he  is  keeping  you  in  the  dark — an  art  in 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Lygon  is  a  master,  Sir." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  believe  in  my  good  in- 
tentions, Robert.  I  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
you  regard  me  as  a  man  of  honor?" 

"  You  have  never  given  me  any  right  to 
doubt  it  until  to-day,  when  I  find  you  consort- 
ing with  a  man  who  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Well,  I  will  suppose  that  you  can  not  well  get 
rid  of  him  as  yet.  Now  then,  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  want  with  me?" 

"Come  up  into  my  room." 

Urquhart  obeyed  without  answer,  and  they 
went  up.  Robert  Urquhart  seated  himself, 
and  waited  until  Hawkesley  should  address 
him. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Urquhart,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley, "  it  is  right  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart, who  arrived  in  England,  and  took  tempo- 
rary refuge  in  my  house — " 

"Whence  you  thrust  her  into  the  street," 
said  Urquhart,  sternly.  "You  need  not  ask 
my  pardon  for  that." 

"I  should  have  had  to  ask  God's  pardon  if  I 
had  done  aught  so  wicked,"  replied  Hawkesley. 

"What?  You  received  her,  welcomed  her, 
comforted  her,  perhaps,  and  allowed  your  own 
wife  to  meet  her." 

"  Welcomed  her,  no — for  the  rest,  yes." 

A  bitter,  almost  a  malignant  smile  came  for 
a  moment  over  the  face  of  Urquhart. 

"Ay,"  he  said.  "Well,  you  will  doubtless 
reap  your  reward.  All  in  good  time,  Charles, 
all  in  good  time." 

There  was  something  offensively  scornful  in 
his  manner,  and  yet  his  words  were  uttered  in 
a  tone  of  encouragement,  almost  commenda- 
tion. But  Hawkesley  had  strong  mastery  of 
himself,  and  had  resolved  that  no  provocation 
should  stir  him  until  he  had  sounded  all  the 
depths'  of  the  story  which  he  had  come  to 
fathom. 

"My  reward, Robert, "he  said,  quietly,  "will 
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be,  I  trust,  in  preventing  wrong  from  being 
done." 

' '  And  is  it  as  the  embassador  of  yon  woman 
that  you  come  to  me  ?"  asked  Urquhart.  ' '  And 
does  she  send  your  friend  with  you  as  a  witness 
to  her  virtues  ?" 

"You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  in  that 
tone,  Urquhart.  If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say  to  you  that  the  fearful  affliction  that  has 
come  upon  you  is  also  the  heaviest  sorrow  of 
my  own  life,  why,  there  it  is  said,  man.  God 
help  you !  But  I  had  indeed  thought  that  you 
would  have  felt  all  that  said  over  and  over 
again  in  my  coming  to  you  at  a  time  when 
ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred  would  have  sent 
you  some  letter  of  sympathy,  and  avoided  your 
presence  like  a  plague.  I  have  come  to  you — 
are  we  to  bandy  words  over  sorrow  like  ours?" 

He  spoke  with  earnestness  and  even  indigna- 
tion, and  the  defiant  expression  faded  from  Ur- 
quhart's  face,  but  he  only  answered : 

"You  have  come  to  me,  but  I  know  not 
why." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  why.  And  if  I  speak 
to  you  more  harshly  than  I  ought  to  speak  to  a 
man  who  is  so  unhappy,  it  is  your  own  desire, 
Robert.  You  have  before  you  as  loyal  and  true 
a  friend  as  you  have  ever  known  in  this  world, 
and  you  meet  him  with  suspicion  and  insult. 
But  he  will  not  be  the  less  true  to  you  for  that." 

"I  thought  I  had  as  good  a  friend  yonder," 
said  Urquhart,  quietly,  and  with  a  slight  sign 
indicating  that  he  alluded  to  Lygon. 

"Yes,  you  have  indeed  treated  Mm  well," 
said  Hawkesley,  reproachfully.  "And  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  would  avoid  meeting  him. 
For  what  amends  can  you  make  to  him  for 
having  permitted  yourself,  in  an  excess  of  rage 
and  grief  at  your  own  affliction,  to  poison  all 
the  happiness  of  his  life  ?" 

Robert  Urquhart  listened  to  the  words,  and 
then  seemed  to  be  repeating  them  to  himself,  as 
if  his  own  voice  might  give  them  a  meaning 
which  they  had  not  brought  to  him.  Then  he 
said: 

"As  I  had  supposed.  Read  your  brief, 
Charles,  and  then  come  and  talk  to  me  if  you 
dare." 

And  he  rose  to  go. 

"No,"  said  Hawkesley,  firmly.  "We  do 
not  part  in  this  way.  I  put  all  relationship,  all 
old  friendship,  on  one  side.  As  one  man  of 
honor  who  requires  an  explanation  from  an- 
other, I  call  upon  you  to  answer  me  the  ques- 
tion why  you  have  sought  to  make  a  wreck  of 
Lygon's  home  ?" 

"Are  you  mad,  too,  like  the  rest?" 

"Bah!"  said  Hawkesley,  "I  am  not  to  be 
met  with  scowls  and  mystic  phrases.  It  is  my 
trade  to  invent  them,  Urquhart ;  they  have  no 
magic  for  me.  I  ask  you  a  question,  and  as 
you  shuffle  away  from  a  reply,  shall  I  help  you 
half  way  with  one  ?  Shall  I  ask  you  whether  it 
is  possible  that  Robert  Urquhart,  whom  we  have 
esteemed  and  loved  as  the  type  of  all  that  was 
just  and  honorable,  has  been  so  maddened  by 


his  own  wrong,  that  he  has  descended  to  a  re- 
venge'upon  the  only  person  within  his  reach?' 

"You  are  a  bold  man,  Charles  Hawkesley." 

"I  thought  so  before  I  met  you;  but  there 
is  little  boldness,  after  all,  in  confronting  a  man 
who  has  been  made  a  coward  by  his  own  act. 
What!  that  scowl  again,  Urquhart?  Do  not 
treat  me  like  a  school-boy.  I  thought  that  I 
was  speaking  to  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he 
meets  me  with  muttering  and  black  looks.  At 
least  make  me  a  man's  answer,  if  we  never 
speak  again." 

' '  Hawkesley, "  said  Urquhart,  with  a  painful 
laugh,  "I  have  heard  that  your  wife  loves 
you." 

"I  hope  so." 

"And  that  you  value  her  love  somewhat 
highly." 

"It  has  brought  me  face  to  face  with  you — 
put  your  own  value  on  it." 

' '  Well,  then,  I  will  show  you  that  I  am  your 
friend.  Go  back  to  England,  and  go  to  her, 
and  if  you  think  you  know  of  an  oath  that  will 
bind  a  woman's  conscience,  make  her  swear 
that  oath  never  to  speak  again  to  a  couple  of 
women  whom  she  can't  help  calling  her  sisters. 
That  is  my  counsel  to  you,  in  return  for  the 
trash  you  have  been  led  to  talk  to  me,  and 
there's  coals  of  fire  heaped  on  your  head,  my 
man." 

He  looked  doggedly  at  Hawkesley  while  say- 
ing this,  but  the  counsel  sounded  as  if  tendered 
in  earnest. 

"I  am  not  surprised  now,  Robert,  at  this  ob- 
stinate pretense — this  affected  persistence  in  in- 
justice. The  change  that  has  come  over  you 
should  have  prepared  me  for  language  like  this. 
My  journey,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  will 
be  ineffectual.  I  find  you  resolved  to  abide  by 
the  wrong  you  have  done.  Be  it  so — we  must 
undo  that  wrong  without  you.  If  I  do  not  use 
strong  words  of  protest  against  your  cruelty,  it 
is  because  I  see  for  myself  that  you  are  not,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  responsible  for 
your  conduct,  and  that  the  caution  which  was 

given  me  by  M.  at  the  bureau  was  not 

so  gratuitous  as  I  had  believed." 

"What  caution's  that?"  said  Urquhart, 
fiercely. 

"The  words  are  of  no  consequence.  The 
inference  was  that  it  was  not  without  consider- 
ation how  far  it  was  safe  to  intrust  important 
duties  to  you  that  the  Government  had  decided 
on  preferring  some  contract  tendered  by  M. 
Desgleaux — was  that  the  name  ? — to  one  which 
you  sent  in." 

The  powder  had  been  fired  at  last.  Robert 
Urquhart  sprang  to  his  feet  with  flashing  eyes, 
and  with  an  expression  of  rage  before  which  a 
brave  man  might  have  recoiled  without  stain 
to  his  manhood.  The  veins  of  his  forehead 
stood  out  like  rope,  and  his  lips  quivered  so 
convulsively  that  they  were  almost  useless  in 
aiding  his  utterances. 

"They  have  given  a  contract  to  Desgleaux !" 
he  exclaimed,  hoarsely. 
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"  I  think  that  was  the  name,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley, affecting  to  consider. 

"You  know  it  was  the  name,  man !"  storm- 
ed Urquhart.  "And  perhaps  it  was  this  that 
the  infernal  impostors  wished  you  to  tell  me, 
and  therefore  they  took  such  pains  to  find  me 
out,  and  bid  me  come  here.  Soh !  They  give 
the  contract  to  Monsieur  Desgleaux,  one  of  the 
greatest  thieves  who  ever  cheated  his  masters 
and  his  men." 

' '  I  know  nothing  of  his  character, "  said 
Hawkesley,  calmly;  "indeed,  the  gentleman's 
name  came  to  my  ears  for  the  first  time  at  the 
bureau — " 

"And  what  were  you  doing  at  the  bureau, 
my  man  ?"  said  Urquhart,  eying  him  askance. 

"  I  had  inquiries  of  my  own  to  make,  and 
among  them  the  inquiry  where  I  could  meet 
with  you." 

"And  how  dared  you  go  to  a  gang  of  police 
to  ask  after  me?" 

"  'Dare'  is  a  silly  word,  and  surely  one  may 
ask  after  one's  brother-in-law's  address  in  the 
place  where  that  brother-in-law  went  to  ask  aft- 
er the  character  of  his  wife." 

Urquhart  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  sinking  down  upon  a  chair,  dashed  his 
hands  upon  his  face  and  groaned,  and  the 
strong  man's  suffering  was  a  terrible  thing  to 
behold.  All  the  concentrated  agony  of  the  in- 
terview at  which  the  proof  of  Bertha's  guilt  had 
been  laid  before  him  came  back  at  the  words  of 
Hawkesley,  and  Urquhart  writhed  as  he  sat. 

"It  is  for  her  sake,"  said  Charles  Hawkesley 
to  himself,  gazing  remorsefully  upon  the  man 
whom  he  had  tortured.  "  He  would  have  de- 
fied me  to  the  last.  It  is  for  her  sake,  Robert." 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  I  will  speak  with  you 
presently." 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  either  spoke 
again.  And  when  Robert  Urquhart  removed 
his  hands  from  his  face  it  was  deeply  flushed 
with  the  intense  pressure  he  had  unconsciously 
put  upon  it,  and  he  looked  through  dim  eyes  at 
the  face  of  Hawkesley,  and  his  large  fingers 
were  marked  with  the  tears  which  he  had  vainly 
striven  to  keep  from  breaking  forth.  The  look 
at  Hawkesley  was  more  touching  than  it  seemed 
possible  for  those  strong  features  to  assume — 
the  proud  face  looked,  for  once,  as  if  the  brave, 
defiant  nature  had  battled  to  the  last  point  of 
endurance,  and  must  give  way.  Yet  that  look 
must  have  called  up  a  fitting  response  in  the 
face  of  Urquhart's  companion,  or  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  Scot  would  have  still  struggled  on. 
As  it  was,  Urquhart  looked  earnestly  at  Hawkes- 
ley for  a  moment,  and  striding  across  to  him 
took  his  hand  in  a  warmer  clasp  than  Robert 
Urquhart  had  for  many  a  day  given  to  man  or 
woman. 

"You  have  a  sharp  knife,  my  man,"  he  said, 
with  a  strange  smile,  "and  you  cut  deep  with 
it;  but  it's  the  kindest  way  with  a  bad  case. 
But  go  home,  Charles — go  home.  You  are 
basely  deceived,  and  you  are  sent  to  try  to  de- 
ceive others.  Cast  away  the  cursed  job ;  go 


;  home  to  your  own  good  wife,  and  both  of  you 
;  forget  that  she  has  sisters,  and  that  they  have 
I  husbands.  Would  I  say  this  to  you  if  the  thing 
were  not  ?" 

"You   believe   it,    my   dear   Robert,"  said 

i  Hawkesley,  in  his  turn  taking'  his  companion's 

hand  for  a  moment.      "You  believe  it,  and  are 

I  only  doing  your  duty  in  striving  to  impress  it 

upon  me.     But  my  duty,  on  the  other  hand, 

tells  me  to  spare  no  pains  to  bring  you,  and 

those  whose  hearts  are  crushed  by  the  sorrow 

that  has  come  on  us,  to  confess  that  we  have 

wronged  one  who  is  innocent." 

"You  have  been  at  the  bureau,"  said  Urqu- 
hart, in  a  low  voice,  and  hastily.  "What  I 
learned,  I  doubt  not  you  have  learned  too. " 

"I  am  not  speaking,  Robert,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley, kindly,  "  of  the  sad  story  of  one  who  is  now 
lying,  perhaps  on  her  death-bed,  in  my  house. 
Let  no  word  of  her  be  said  between  us.  But 
we  may  speak — we  must  speak  of  her  sister." 

"A  worse  woman  than  herself,"  said  Urqu- 
hart, in  a  low  but  judicial  tone.  "Yes,"  he 
continued,  ' '  a  worse  woman  by  far,  Charles, 
because,  without  temptation,  with  a  husband 
who  was  her  constant  companion  and  friend, 
which  I  could  hardly  be  to  yon  poor  feeble 
wretch  that  is  gone,  with  children  at  her  knee, 
which  poor  Bertha  never  had  to  comfort  her, 
that  woman  gave  herself  over  body  and  soul  to 
the  enemy." 

"If  it  were  so,  Robert,  what  you  have  said 
were  indeed  a  charge  that  should  sink  her  be- 
yond all  reach  of  mercy.  But  does  not  the  very 
blackness  of  that  charge  scare  you  from  the  be- 
lief that  it  can  be  just?  With  all  that  love, 
and  honor,  and  happiness  at  home,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  wife  should  rush  headlong  to  de- 
struction ?" 

"The  proofs  have  been  laid  before  me, 
Hawkesley." 

"I  would  not  pain  you  by  recalling  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  do  yourself  the  justice  to  an- 
swer one  question.  You  read  those  proofs, 
Robert,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  You  consult- 
ed a  second  person  as  to  their  validity,  and  you 
were  satisfied — so  satisfied  that  you  replaced 
that  person  in  your  unlimited  confidence.  What 
is  now  the  value  of  that  person's  testimony?" 

"But  I  read  with  my  own  eyes  that  which 
was  all-sufficient  to  condemn.  You  hinted  that 
my  mind  is  not  what  it  was,  Charles — pooh! 
that's  all  over,  you  meant  to  rouse  me  at  any 
price — but  there  had  not  been  much  to  disturb 
it  then.  Would  I  have  written  to  Lygon,  had 
I  doubted — had  I  had  the  blessing  of  being  able 
to  doubt  ?" 

"No.  But  you,  an  honest  man,  were  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  most  finished  scoundrels  in 
Paris,  and  at  that  moment  he  was  playing  a 
terrible  game,  which  I  believe  as  yet  you  do  not 
see." 

"  I  can  speak  of  it,"  said  Urquhart.  "  I  shall 
be  ready  to  speak  of  it  at  fitting  time  and  place 
until  one  day  comes,  and  then  I  shall  speak  of 
it  no  more,  because  we  will  let  the  dead  rest. 
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That  scoundrel  was  playing  his  last  game,  and 
seeking  to  hide  his  wickedness  from  me.  He 
might  have  succeeded  for  some  while  longer 
but  for  the  chance  that  took  me  to  yon  accursed 
bureau." 

"Chance!"  repeated  Hawkesley;  "may  I 
ask  what  chance  ?" 

"  I  wished  to  know  what  I  could  learn  about 
him,  and  I  thought  I  would  write  and  ask  his 
character.  I  was  invited  to  call,"  he  added  in 
a  low  voice,  "and  I  called,  and  all  was  over." 

"Do  not  dwell  upon  that,"  said  Hawkesley, 
observing  the  flush  that  came  over  the  Scot's 
face  at  the  recollection.  "I  would  only  ask 
you  whether  you  see  nothing  but  chance  in  the 
discovery?" 

"You  are  right,  no  doubt,"  said  Urquhart, 
"and  it  is  inconsistent  to  use  the  word,  when 
we  know  that  there  is  no  chance,  and  that  all 
things  are  preordained ;  but — " 

"You  mistake  me;"  said  Hawkesley,  "I  was 
not  speaking  in  a  religious  sense — I  should  not 
have  thought  of  making  that  suggestion  to  you; 
but  I  meant  that  the  invitation  to  you  to  visit 
the  bureau,  and  the  preparation  to  receive  you 
there,  seem  to  me  to  hint  at  a  determination  by 
others  that  the  character  of  this  man  should 
become  known  to  you.  While  you  imagined 
yourself  a  free  agent,  you  were  working  up  to 
the  point  to  which  it  was  wished  to  lead  you." 

"They  were  strangely  prompt,  that  is  cer- 
tain, "  said  Urquhart,  thoughtfully.  ' '  And  there 
were  some  preparations  made,  or  she  would  not 
have  been  warned," he  muttered.  "It  may  be 
so,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  was,"  he  said;  "I 
mean  that  I  do  not  see  that  the  police  had  aught 
to  do  with  it  beside  the  answering  my  ques- 
tions." 

"  I  do,  Robert ;  but  all  that  I  would  impress 
upon  you  is  that  there  is  room  for  doubt  even 
here,  and  that  you  may  have  been  once  more 
deceived." 

"If  it  were  so?" 

"Then,  does  it  not  seem  both  reasonable  and 
just  to  allow  that,  having  been  deceived  twice 
in  matters  under  your  own  eye,  you  may  have 
formed  a  hasty  judgment  on  another  and  the 
most  important?  You  believe  yourself  con- 
vinced by  the  proofs  tendered  by  that  scoundrel 
against  Mrs.  Lygon,  but  you  lacked  confirma- 
tion of  them,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  that 
was  worse  than  worthless.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  you  will  reconsider  that  evidence?" 

"  Hawkesley, "  said  Urquhart,  turning  sud- 
denly on  him,  "this  woman-jthis  Laura,  has 
laid  a  strange  hold  upon  your  heart-strings." 

"My  own  Beatrice  excepted,  Robert,  there 
is  no  woman  whom  I  ever  loved  so  well,  or  for 
whom  I  would  do  so  much." 

"You  come  to  France  in  the  hope  of  clearing 
her  character?" 

"Yes,  and  I  will  come  again  and  again  for 
any  shred  or  morsel  of  evidence  that  can  serve 
her ;  unless,  as  I  hope  I  shall,  I  take  back  with 
me  all  the  proofs  in  one,  that  is  to  say,  I  take 
back  Laura  and  her  husband  together." 


"Does  he  believe — what  you  wish  to,believe?" 
asked  Urquhart,  in  a  curious  voice,  almost  un- 
der his  breath. 

"He  dares  not,  yet." 

"Listen  to  me,  Charles  Hawkesley.  I  am 
one  of  the  people  called  Christians,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
hate  Arthur  Lygon." 

"I  am  deeply  shocked  to  hear  you  say  it. 
If  it  were  not  for  wounding  you  again — " 

"  You  can  not  wound  me  again,  because  you 
do  not  intend  to  wound  me.  I  have  learned 
more  of  your  nature,  Charles,  in  half  an  hour 
than  I  had  ever  known  before.  I  would  have 
been  glad  that  we  had  been  more  intimate ;  but 
that  is  over  now.  Still,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
if  you  will.  You  may  say  fearlessly  what  came 
to  your  tongue.  I  told  you  that  I  hated  Ly- 
gon." 

"I  will  not  say  it,  Robert,  exactly  as  I  might 
have  done  on  the  moment,  but  I  will  remind 
you  that  when  we  have  injured  a  person  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  think  ill  of  him." 

"It  is  neither  once  nor  twice  that  you  have 
charged  me  with  doing  wrong  to  Arthur  Lygon, " 
said  Urquhart,  gravely.  "Do  you  know  the 
wrong  that  he  did  me  ?  Do  you  know  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  wickedness  that  had  been 
practiced  upon  me,  that  I  was  taking  a  false 
woman  to  my  arms  and  my  heart,  and  that  he 
could  nevertheless  come  under  my  roof,  and 
could  take  my  hand,  and  keep  silence  as  to  my 
dishonor.  Do  you  know  that  he  accepted  serv- 
ices from  me — that  is  little  or  nothing,  except 
that  it  shows  his  nature — that  he  could  admit 
me  to  his  confidence,  and  sit  by  my  side  and  at 
my  table,  and  let  me  talk  to  him  of  the  happi- 
ness of  a  home  sanctified  by  a  true  woman's  love, 
and  beg  him  not  to  misjudge  this  very  Laura — 
and  that  all  this  time  he  was  jeering  at  me  from 
the  corner  of  his  heart,  knowing  that  /  was  the 
blind  and  cheated  husband  ?" 

"  Was  it  for  him,  Robert  Urquhart,  to  betray 
Bertha  to  you  ?  He  believed  that  she  had  re- 
pented, and  he  remembered  that  his  wife  was 
her  sister." 

"Is  that  your  defense  of  your  friend?" 

"You  will  not  hear  him  make  his  own." 

' '  No ;  do  not  let  him  come  near  me.  I  shall 
remember  the  parting  when  I  almost  prayed 
him  to  discharge  all  vile  suspicions  from  his 
mind,  and  some  day  to  tell  his  happy  wife  that 
Robert  Urquhart  had  pleaded  for  her  when  ap- 
pearances were  against  her.  He  looked  kindly 
and  gratefully  into  my  face,  and  I,  blind  fool, 
could  not  read  that  he  was  mocking  the  dishon- 
ored man  who  was  trying  to  comfort  and  reas- 
sure him.  This  is  the  man  whom  I  have  wrong- 
ed, because  I  was  truer  to  him  than  he  dared  to 
be  to  me,  and  because,  when  I  discovered  his  . 
dishonor,  I  was  enough  his  friend  to  prevent  his 
being  longer  deceived." 

"Robert,  he  could  answer  all  this  to  you  far 
better  than  I  can  answer  it  for  him  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  you  are  once  more  deceived,  and  that 
while  you  suppose  him  to  have  ample  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  sad  story,  he  had  but  'suspicions — 
perhaps  less  evidence  than  you  have  obtained 
against  Laura.  But  let  us  grant  that  the  worst 
is  true,  and  that  Arthur,  from  timidity,  or  what 
cause  you  will,  concealed  that  which  a  friend 
ought  not  to  have  concealed — will  you  still,  will 
you  therefore  do  an  injustice?  Will  you  -refuse 
to  help  me  to  reinvestigate  this  melancholy  case, 
only  because  the  clearing  this  poor  girl's  char- 
acter will  restore  happiness  to  a  man  whom  you 
say  you  hate  ?" 

"  Whom  I  do  hate." 

"Put  it  so,  and  answer  me." 

"It  is  a  frantic  and  a  useless  course,  Hawkes- 
ley. The  evidence  that  was  shown  to  me  will 
not  have  been  laid  before  your  own  eyes  for  five 
minutes  before  you  pronounce  the  same  sen- 
tence that  I  was  forced  to  pronounce." 

"Xetters,  I  think,"  said  Hawkesley,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Letters.  I  understand  you.  Letters — not 
one  or  two,  though;"  said  Urquhart,  with  com- 
pressed lips;  "those  few  lines  were  enough  to 
damn  a  fame  on  which  I  would  have  risked  my 
own  life,  here  and  hereafter.  No,  Charles,  but 
a  volume-^-a  series  of  accursed  letters  in  which 
that  unhappy  woman  made  known  her  guilty 
passion,  and  branded  herself  as — well,  shall  we 
say — ?" 

"No  matter  for  the  word,"  said  Hawkesley, 
impatiently. 

"But  it  does  matter,"  said  Urquhart,  looking 
at  him  once  more  with  a  strange  expression. 
"  For  in  the  vile  jargon  of  those  who  make  del- 
icate distinctions  in  crime,  and  shadow  away 
the  blackness  of  the  sin  to  which  God  has  given 
one  name  only,  there  are  offenses  of  the  heart, 
it  seems,  as  well  as  mere  shamelessness.  Some 
of  you — I  mean  some  of  you  writers,  Hawkesley 
— I  am  told,  make  apologies  for  the  adulteress 
if  she  can  excuse  herself  by  saying  that  not  only 
did  she  hate  her  husband,  but  that  she  loved 
some  one  else.  I  would  call  this  a  fearful  ag- 
gravation of  crime ;  but  sentimentalists  know 
better.  Well,  you  will  find  that  there  is  ample 
scope  for  apology  when  you  come  to  read  those 
letters." 

"How?"  said  Hawkesley,  eagerly. 

"I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  mention 
of  her  husband ;  but  not  only  is  there  plenty  of 
love  for  another,  but  it  is  expressed  so  plainly 
that — you  do  not  seem  to  like  to  hear  it, 
Hawkesley — so  I  will  only  say  that  if  the  one 
lover  was  not  in  the  way,  I  doubt  that  the  writer 
would  have  broken  her  heart,  unless  it  were  just 
impossible  to  find  another.  Why  do  you  clap 
your  hands,  man  ?  Is  that  so  good  a  hearing?" 

"Is  it  not?"  said  Charles  Hawkesley,  ex- 
cited. "Urquhart,  Urquhart,  you  have  given 
me  more  comfort  than  you  can  imagine.  Now 
you  must  help  me  to  a  sight  of  these  letters." 

"And  what  have  I  told  you  that  gives  you 
such  a  comforting  assurance  ?" 

"Do  you  not  see,  my  dear  Robert?  You 
have  described  the  letters  of  a  sensualist,  of  a 
profligate  woman.  Look  in  the  eyes  of  Laura 


Lygon,  and  ask  whether  they  could  ever  have 
guided  her  pen  through  such  vileness.  She 
write  such  letters!  Robert,  you  have,  indeed 
done  her  wrong,  and  you  will  help  me  to  repair 
it." 

"I  have  not  had  occasion,  in  my  life,"  said 
Urquhart,  "to  be  much  acquainted  with  wo- 
men;" and  he  spoke  with  a  simple,  natural  pa- 
thos that  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  his 
excited  companion.  "I  wish  it  had  pleased 
God  that  I  had  never  had  aught  to  say  of  them 
besides  that  they  were  my  fellow-creatures.  •  I 
know  but  of  two  types,  the  chaste  and  the  un- 
chaste, and  I  was  bid  to  honor  the  one  and  de- 
spise, the  other.  It  seems  that  I  know  far  too 
little,  and  that  there  are  bad  women  whom  we 
are  to  esteem,  and  good  women  whom  we  are 
to  detest.  I  will  not  live  long  enough  to1  come 
over  to  that,  new  belief — the  old  one  that  I  was 
taught  as  a  lad  is  quite  good  enough  for  me. 
But  since  you  seem  to  have  taken  up  with  the 
new  doctrine,  and  can  .find  comfort  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sin,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
But  when  the  Dead  Sea  apple  turns  to  ashes  as 
you  crunch  it,  Charles,  do  not  blame  me,  who 
bade  you  leave  if  where  the  Devil  had  flung  it. 
I  believe  that  I  see  more  now  than  you  will 
tell  me ;  nor  is  it  right  that  yflu  should  tell  me 
what  is  in  your  heart." 

"I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Robert." 

"Maybe  as  well  as  I  comprehend  myself. 
But  let  that  pass.  If  you  deem  I  have  done 
wrong,  it  is  fitting  I  should  clear  myself.  But 
I  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter 
if  Arthur  Lygon  comes  into  our  council." 

"Assuredly  I  shall  not  press  that,  Robert. 
I  have  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  I  may  think  best. 
Now  where  are  these  letters  ?" 

"There  is  but  one  way  of  getting  at  them, 
which  is  through  yon  bureau." 

"What,  they  are  not  in  your  possession?" 

"Thank  God,  they  are  not." 

"  But  in  whose  ?" 

"Nay,  I  know  not.  They  were  laid  before 
me,  and  my — before  me  and  Mrs.  Urquhart  in. 
the  drawing-room  at  Versailles  by  the  scoun- 
drel, who  made  it  a  condition  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  him  when  I  had  read  them ;  and 
they  were." 

"  By  the  scoundrel !     Who  was  this  ?" 

"  Is  there  more  than  one  such  a  villain,  man? 
Why,  this  Adair." 

Hawkesley  gasped  as  if  a  weight  had  sudden- 
ly been  lifted  from  his  chest. 

"Adair.  He  produced  the  letters?  And  you 
permitted  any  letter  that  he  could  produce  to 
weigh  one  grain  in  the  balance  against  Laura 
Lygon?  Thank  Heaven  that  I  came  over  to 
sound  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  Oh,  Robert, 
let  me  say  it  again,  you  have  indeed  a  debt  to 
pay  to  Arthur  Lygon." 

"I  will  be  ready  to  own  my  obligation  when 
I  comprehend  it,"  said  the  Scot. 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time.  The  first 
thing  is  to  lay  hands  on  Mr.  Adair.  I  shall 
have  to  use  the  police  after  all ;  but  what  mat- 
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ter  if  I  can  only  secure  these  evidences  ?  Rob- 
ert, I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "In  the 
excess  of  my  pleasure  at  seeing,  as  I  believed, 
the  exculpation  of  Laura,  I  ought  not  to  have 
forgotten  that  in  your  presence  a  member  of 
her  family  has  no  right  to  be  aught  but  humili- 
ated." 

"I  understand  you  better  than  you  will  own," 
said  Urquhart,  sadly.  "Do  you  wish  me  to  go 
with  you  to  the  bureau  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear  Robert,"  replied 
Hawkesley,  shocked  at  the  humility  of  the  tone 
in  which  Urquhart  spoke.  "But  when  I  ob- 
tain these  letters  I  shall  be  entitled  to  call  on 
you  to  read  them  once  more." 

"  You  will  not  ask  it,  but  go  your  own  way." 

And  Charles  Hawkesley's  way  was  to  the  bu- 
reau again,  as  speedily  as  he  could  be  conveyed 
thither. 

"So  soon  returned,  Mr.  Hawkesley?"  said 

M. ,  as  the  Englishman  was  again  ushered 

into  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the  police. 
"You  are  the  more  welcome,  and  promptitude 
is  an  inestimable  gift  in  this  world." 

"I  must  risk  the  chance  of  your  thinking  me 
easily  turned  from  the  views  I  held  this  morn- 
ing, M.  - — ." 

"That  means  that  you  are  prepared  to  per- 
mit me  to  assist  you,  I  hope  ?" 

"Indeed  it  does." 

"  I  expected  no  less  from  your  common  sense. 
I  was  only  afraid  lest  the  proud^nsular  nature" 

— and  M. laughed  at  his  phrase — "might 

prevent  you  at  once  acting  upon  the  dictates 
of , your  judgment.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart?" 

"He  has  been  with  me,  and  has  made  a  rev- 
elation which,  had  you  been  kind  enough  to 
add  to  what  you  told  me  of  this  man,  Adair, 
would  have  perhaps  spared  you  the  trouble  of  a 
double  interview." 

"I  suppose  that  I  understand  you.  But  I 
preferred  that  you  should  hear  from  your  broth- 
er-in-law what  perhaps  you  would  scarcely  have 
been  inclined  to  believe  from  me.  I  am  to  in- 
fer that  if  you  had  any  hostility  to  this  ill-ad- 
vised M.  Adair  when  you  and  I  parted,  it  has 
not  been  decreased  by  any  thing  which  you  have 
since  heard." 

' '  He  is  a  double-dyed  miscreant,  M. . 

But  I  should  be  past  the  stage  of  using  hard 
words." 

"Then  it  becomes  more  and  more  my  duty 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way,  I  conclude," 

"  Pray  let  me  speak  seriously.  When  I  was 
here  before  I  said  that  I  would  not  hold  out  a 
finger  to  save  him  if  he  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
worst  enemy — " 

"Mr.  Urquhart?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  so  then,  in  my  judgment.  But 
others  have  a  right  to  hate  him  more  deeply." 

"Your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lygon?" 

"And  myself.  But  it  sounds  almost  child- 
ishly for  me  to  say  that  Adair  would  now  be 
safer  in  my  hands  than  in  those  of  any  man  in 
the  world." 


"Yes,  until  he  has  given  certain  explana- 
tions. Now,  to  get  hold  of  him." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hawkesley,  we  must  be  or- 
derly and  rational.  I  could  place  him  in  that 
chair  in  seven  minutes  from  this  time ;  but  what 
good  do  you  imagine  would  result  to  you  ?" 

"He  has  documents  which  I  must  see." 

"Do  you  think  that  he  would  bring  them — 
or  send  for  them — or  acknowledge  their  exist- 
ence ?" 

"Under  your  eye  I  suppose  that  a  negotia- 
tion might  be  arranged,"  said  Hawkesley.  "I 
conclude  that  he  is  open  to  bribery  ?" 

"What!"  said  M. ,  with  an  affectation 

of  surprise.  "A  police  agent  bribed,  and  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  chief.  Your  practical  good 
sense  is  scarcely  serving  you  at  need,  Mr. 
Hawkesley." 

"I  perceive,"  said  Hawkesley,  "  that  you  in- 
tend to  assist  me,  M. ,  and  I  acknowledge 

I  was  wrong  in  not  asking  you  to  do  so  in  your 
own  way." 

"Meet  me  here  to-morrow  at  one.  In  the 
mean  time,  take  no  step  whatever. " 

"I  place  myself  in  your  hands,  and  I  rely 
upon  your  friendship,  M. ." 

"You  shall  repent  neither  the  act  nor  the 
trust,  Mr.  Hawkesley." 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

1 '  WHEN  I  have  mentioned,  Madame,  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold  one  of  the  higher  offices 
under  the  Minister  of  Police,  I  shall,  I  trust, 
do  away  with  any  idea  of  indiscretion  or  intru- 
sion." 

The  words  were  addressed  by  M. to  Mrs. 

Lygon,  who  received  him  in  a  small  parlor 
leading  off  from  the  room  which  served  as  hall, 
kitchen,  and  general  place  of  assembly  in  the 
house  in  which  she  lodged  at  Versailles. 

Mrs.  Lygon  received  the  official  with  a  cer- 
tain tremor,  which  did  not  escape  his  watchful 
sye,  but  his  manner  was  reassuring,  and  she  re- 
plied, with  a  smile, 

"Has  so  quiet  a  person  as  myself  done  any 
thing  to  call  for  the  censure  of  the  police  ?" 

"Pray  think  better  of  our  appreciation  of 
;hose  who  honor  us  by  a  sejour  at  Versailles. 
My  sole  object  in  alluding  to  my  official  posi- 
tion was  to  relieve  myself  from  any  suspicion 
of  impertinence.  I  may  add  that  I  have  the 
lonor  of  being  known  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  to 
Mr.  Hawkesley,  who  has  just  arrived  in  Paris." 

"Charles  Hawkesley  has  come  over?"  said 
Mrs.  Lygon. 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  will  soon  be, Mrs.  Lygqn's 
visitor." 

"Was  it  to  tell  me  this  that  you  have  been 
dnd  enough  to  call?" 

"  In  part ;  for  without  troubling  Mrs.  Lygon 
with  reasons  and  histories  about  things  gone 
jy,  I  have  ventured  to  feel  a  strong  interest  iu 
certain  matters  which  concern  her,  and  have 
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oven  indulged  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  useful. 
Meantime,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley's  visit  would  probably  take  Mrs.  Lygon  by 
surprise,  and  I  wished  her  to  know  that  he 
might  be  expected." 

The  conversation  between  M. and  Lau- 
ra was  protracted  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  kindly  manner  of  the  official  produced  its 
effect  upon  one  who  had  for  so  long  been  living 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  who  had  found  it  need- 
ful to  guard  herself  against  others,  and  who  had, 
in  short,  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  least 
congenial  to  a  frank  and  affectionate  nature. 

M. slightly  sketched  some  of  the  incidents 

with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  but  did  so 
in  a  way  that  showed  that  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  story,  and  he  gradually 
led  up  to  the  revelation  of  his  earnest  wish  that 
she  should  return  to  England.  Mrs.  Lygon  list- 
ened with  earnestness,  spoke  little,  but  thanked 
M. for  the  interest  he  took  in  her  welfare. 

Just  as  the  interview  was  concluding,  and  the 
courteous  official  had  risen  to  go,  he  said, 

"I  had  forgotten  something  which  I  ought 
to  have  remembered.  I  have  a  trifling  matter 
to  place  in  Mrs.  Lygon's  possession.  It  came 
into  my  hands  by  accident,  and  I  am  glad  to  re- 
store it." 

He  placed  a  small  sealed  packet  in  her  hand, 
and  took  his  leave. 

Laura  opened  the  packet. 

It  was  a  photograph,  in  which  her  three  chil- 
dren were  grouped  together.  A  photograph 
that  had  been  taken  in  her  own  presence  on 
some  happy  holiday — Walter's  birthday — and 
that  had  been  one  of  her  little  household  treas- 
ures ever  since.  With  it  came  to  her  all  the 
recollections  of  home,  of  love,  of  children's 
laughter,  of — 

"Oh,  my  darlings,  my  darlings!"  cried  the 
mother,  and  her  tears  fell  like  summer  rain. 
"I  must  see  you  again." 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

UTHB  photograph  was  a  good  thought,  M. 

Adair, "  said  M. ,  the  same  evening,  ' '  and 

I  compliment  you  on  the  forethought  which  se- 
cured it  at  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Lygon  was 
leaving  her  house,  under  circumstances  that 
might  have  made  her  companion  unmindful  of 
small  matters.  But  it  is  in  trifles  that  the  true 
artist  is  seen." 

Adair  listened  undemonstratively.  He  had 
his  own  game  to  play  now,  and  knew  that  evil 
eyes  were  upon  him,  and  he  had  small  atten- 
tion to  bestow  upon  words,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  indicated  the  intentions  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  he  'had  resolved  to 
be  his  own  friend  for  once,  and  the  graceful 
condescension  of  the  head  of  the  department 
had  no  fascinations  for  him.  In  earlier  days 
he  might  have  deemed  it  a  fortunate  omen  that 
Le  was  summoned  to  that  presence,  and  might 


have  dreamed  of  a  confidential  trusting,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  a  recognition  of  talents  that 
should  thereafter  be  employed  with  distinction. 
But,  ambitious  and  vain  as  he  was,  Ernest 
Adair  had  learned  too  much  in  the  hard  and 
cruel  school  to  which  a  bad  man  places  himself, 
to  believe  in  any  future  save  that  which  he 

should  himself  create.  And  he  sat  in  M. 's 

presence,  not  only  prepared,  but  resolved,  to 
sell  himself  and  aught  he  had,  or  was  thought 
to  have  to  sell,  to  the  very  best  advantage  his 
cunning  might  obtain  for  him. 

"I  have  chosen  to  be  frank  with  you,  M. 

Adair,"  said  M. .  "There  is  a  class  of 

men,  rarer,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  our  sphere 
than  they  should  be,  who  can  be  dealt  with  in 
a  straightforward  manner.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  has  been  M.  Wolowski's  duty  to  make 
me  aware  of  your  antecedents." 

"  So  far  as  the  poor  man  knows  them,"  said 
Adair,  with  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  laugh 
with  which,  in  talking  to  an  equal,  a  man  de- 
rides the  blind  zeal  of  an  inferior. 

"  So  far  as  the  poor  man  knows  them,"  re- 
plied M. ,  with  a  smile.  "  I  dare  say  he 

has  taken  all  pains  to  be  well-informed,  and  we 
will  not  expect  miracles." 

' '  I  trust,  M. ,  that  you  will  appreciate 

the  motives  that  prevented  my  affording  the 
worthy  man  the  assistance  which  I  should  have 
offered  to  any  other  inquirer." 

"  You  cohsi^pr  that  Wolowski  has  ill-treated 
you,  and  you  hate  him,"  said  the  chief. 

"You  have  exactly  expressed  my  feelings, 
Sir." 

"Of  course  I  must  regret  the  circumstance 
that  those  who  act  for  me  can  not  act  harmo- 
niously with  one  another,  but  so  long  as  their 
differences  do  not  interfere  with  their  duties  to 
me,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  am  bound,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  M.  Wolowski  has  made 
no  complaint  against  you,  M.  Adair." 

"A  forbearance  in  which  I  recognize  his 
habitual  cunning." 

"You  are  resolved  to  see  no  good  in  him," 

said  M. ,  smiling.  "Perhaps  you  don't 

like  ugly  men.  I  share  somewhat  of  that  prej- 
udice myself.  But  we  must  take  men  as  we 
find  them,  my  dear  M.  Adair.  Now  to  talk 
business." 

As  if  we  had  not  talked  business  already, 
thought  Adair. 

"You  desire  to  abandon  a  profession  in 
which  you  have  had  many  chances  of  distin- 
guishing yourself — and  some  of  which  chances 
you  have  not  thrown  away — and  you  propose  to 
take  to  the  stage.  Mr.  Aventayle  is,  I  think, 
rather  favorably  disposed  toward  you,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  frankness  with  which  you 
laid  your  propositions  before  him." 

"  Yes,  I  spoke  plainly  enough." 

"The  only  point  of  importance  which  you 
seem  to  have  omitted,  and  which,*  of  course,  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  reserved  for  discussion, 
with  me,  is  the  probability  of  your  obtaining 
your  conge  from  the  bureau." 
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"I  had  reason  to  think  that  I  should  have 
little  difficulty  on  that  head,  after  the  pains 
which  M.  Wolowski  had  taken  to  convince  the 
bureau  that  my  services  were  valueless." 

"And  when  did  you  form  the  opinion  that  I 
permit  myself  to  be  convinced  by  the  represent- 
ations of  M.  Wolowski  ?  So  far  from  that,  M. 
Adair,  I  tell  you  without  hesitation  that  I  re- 
gard you  as  a  very  valuable  officer  who  has 
been  injudiciously  employed,  and  that  I  had  re- 
solved to  accredit  you  upon  a  task  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  any  thing  that  M.  Wo- 
lowski had  employed  you  to  perform." 

"Earlier,  M. ,  such  information  would 

have  been  very  flattering  to  me." 

"Now  you  care  neither  for  appreciation  nor 
trast,  and  you  are  dying  for  the  coulisses.  Hap- 
py enthusiasm — it  shows  that  you  are  too  young 
to  be  spared.  You  must  continue  to  serve  the 
public,  M.  Adair,  a  little  longer,  after  which 
you  will  be  at  liberty  to  delight  them." 

"  I  have  to  ask  you  formally  for  dismissal, 
M. ." 

"As  formally,  M.  Adair,  I  have  to  refuse  it.1' 

Ernest  Adair  smiled,  and  slightly  bowed. 
He  merely  said,  "I  regret  your  determination, 
Sir.  That  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say." 

"Yes,"  said  the  chief,  looking  hard  at  him. 
"That  is  all,  because  I  can  read  the  rest  with- 
out your  aid.  Refused  permission  to  leave  the 
service,  M.  Adair  dissembled  his  anger,  and 
affected  to  resign  himself  to  the  wish  of  the  bu- 
reau. He  even  undertook  a  duty  of  some  del- 
icacy, and  soon  afterward,  availing  himself  of 
the  numerous  resources  at  his  command,  he 
made  his  escape  to  England.  There  he  sought 
out  the  theatrical  manager  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  negotiation  in  Paris,  and  who,  as  M. 
Adair  had  justly  concluded  would  be  "the  case, 
regarded  only  the  interests  of  his  theatre,  and 
engaged  the  refugee.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  with  a  success  which,  had 
he  been  permitted  to  follow  it  up,  might  have 
inaugurated  a  triumphal  career.  But — "  And 

M. ,  who  had  been  speaking  off,  as  it  were, 

from  a  newspaper  record  of  some  catastrophe, 
was  suddenly  silent. 

Ernest  Adair  did  not  reply. 

"Have  you  no  curiosity  to  hear  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  that  will  interest  so  many  persons 
when  it  appears  in  our  journals  ?" 

"  As  you  please,  Sir." 

' '  You  have  guessed  the  conclusion,  then  ?" 

"Indeed  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  do  so." 

His  chief  looked  at  him  rather  dangerously. 

"  Try  to  guess  it  now,  M.  Adair." 

"  I  used  to  be  good  at  riddles,  M. ,  but 

I  have  told  you  that  I  am  not  what  I  was,  and 
shall  do  you  but  little  credit  in  future." 

"You  please  me  much,  on  the  contrary,  M. 
Adair,  and  show  me  that  you  have  shrewdness, 
determination,  and  courage.  Decidedly  we 
shall  not  part  with  you.  Still,  I  should  like 
you  to  finish  my  paragraph.  Why  did  not  the 
name  of  M.  Ernest,  or  whatever  name  M.  Adair 


took,  appear  twice  upon  the  bills  of  the  English 
manager?" 

"For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,"  said  Adair, 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  "  that  a  certain  M. 
Silvestre,  formerly  in  this  honorable  service, 
spoke  once  only  at  a  debating  society  near 
Leicester  Square." 

"Ah !  you  recollect  that  fact." 

"  I  was  not,  however,  in  England  at  the  time, 
M. ." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Adair,  zealous  as  you  d'oubt- 
less  have  ever  been  for  the  honor  of  the  service, 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  you 
to  carry  your  devotion  to  the  point  to  which 
some  friends  of  poof  Silvestre  carried  theirs. 
By-the-way,  his  head  was  never  found." 

"  No  ?"  said  Adair,  smiling.  "  He  could  do 
without  it.  He  lost  it  when  he  trusted  one  of 
his  employers.  It  was  a  sad  weakness  in  poor 
Silvestre." 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Adair,"  said  his 
chief,  warmly.  "And  though,  as  matter  of 
business,  I  beg  you  to  forget  no  part  of  our  con- 
versation, it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  me  to 
discuss  business  in  another  way." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders." 

"How  Wolowski  and  you  could  have  misun- 
derstood one  another  I  can  not  think,"  contin- 

ed  M. ;    "for,  prejudice  apart,  Adair,  he 

is  any  thing  but  a  fool,  and  must  have  seen 
what  good  stuff  there  is  in  you." 

"He  has  quite  brains  enough  to  discover  the 
men  of  whom  he  had  better  be  jealous,"  said 
Adair;  "but  I  have  no  wish  to  discredit  the 
bungler  in  the  eyes  of  his  patron.  When  there 
is  question  of  employing  him  in  a  really  serious 
matter,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  ask  me  for 
proofs  of  his  fitness  to  conduct  it — meantime  he 
is  quite  good  enough  for  the  pocket-picking, 
key- forging,  letter-stealing  business." 

"  The  affectation  of  contempt  is  a  little  over- 
done, my  dear  Adair ;  but  I  am  glad  to  gather 
that  you  are  content  to  stay  in  the  service  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  expose  M.  Wolowski  when 
the  time  comes.  Would  you  like  his  place  ?" 

The  sudden  demand  made  Adair  look  up 
with  surprise,  but  he  immediately  suppressed 
all  evidence  of  emotion. 

"I  could  not  fill  it  with  advantage.  Besides, 
though  I  hate  M.  Wolowski,  I  would  not  wrong 
him,  and  I  know  that  you  have  promised  him 
that  his  place  shall  be  given  to  a  person  of  his 
own  recommendation." 

"You  are  misinformed." 

"I  am  bound,  of  course,  Sir,  to  accept  your 
statement ;  but  M.  Wolowski,  doubtless  suppos- 
ing that  he  has  authority,  has  promised  the  post 
to  his  intended  son-in-law,  or  whatever  relative 
a  man  is  who  marries  a  girl  that  may  possibly 
be  one's  illegitimate  daughter." 

"  Do  you  allude  to  M.  Chantal  ?" 

' '  That  is  the  fortunate  person,  as  I  need  not 
tell  M. '-." 

"He  will  neither  marry  the  girl  nor  have 
the  place,-M.  Adair,"  said  the  chief,  with  a  cu- 
rious smile. 
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"All  the  same  to  me,"  said  Adair,  in  French. 

"But  you  ought  not  to  speak  with  so  much 

indifference  of  the  lady,"  replied  M. ,  "as 

she,  like  yourself,  has  a  vocation  for  the  thea- 
tre, and,  for  reasons  which  it  might  not  greatly 
delight  M.  Chantal  to  hear,  is  likely  to  have  her 
wishes  indulged  at  an  earlier  date  than  yours 
will  probably  be  gratified.  She  only  requires 
some  preliminary  instruction,  which  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  friend  will  procure  for  her." 

The  smile  on  M. 's  face  as  he  said  this 

told  Adair  a  little  story  of  temptation  and  infi- 
delity which  gave  him  sincere  pleasure,  inas- 
much as  the  person  to  be  chiefly  injured  was  his 
friend  M.  Chantal.  But  he  had  still  sufficient 
self-command  not  to  permit  his  natural  gratifi- 
cation to  put  him  on  better  terms  with  his  art- 
ful companion. 

"Poor  M.  Chantal !  You  will  need  to  make 
him  some  reparation,"  said  Ernest,  "for  she  is 
an  exceedingly  pretty  personage." 

"And  that  is  something  to  be  admitted  by 
the  fastidious  admirer  of  lofty  English  beauty," 

replied  M. .  "  Now,  Adair,  how  are  we  to 

satisfy  the  grave  Arthur  Lygon  that  he  ought  to 
take  home  his  fair  wife  to  England  with  him?" 

"I  have  really  given  no  consideration  to  the 
question." 

"I  request  your  best  consideration  to  it,  M. 
Adair,"  said  his  chief,  gravely,  and  in  a  voice 
that  was  full  of  meaning. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Adair,  answering  the 
tone  of  the  speaker,  rather  than  his  words,  "I 
have  to  revert  to  my  own  undesirable  position 
here,  and  to  my  wish  to  be  released  from  it." 

"You  are  so  wrong  on  all  that,  Adair,  that 
I  am  sorry  you  reintroduce  the  topic.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  suppose  that 
the  public  could  dispense  with  your  services,  or 
could  employ  them  in  England — what  advice 
do  you  give  to  the  friends  of  the  amiable  Ly- 
gons?" 

"  We  are  still  at  some  distance  from  the  con- 
sideration, M. .  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that 

it  may  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  your  position 
to  discuss  details  with  a  subordinate  on  the  eve 
of  discharge.  The  friends  of  the  Lygons  had 
better  come  to  me." 

"That  has  been  proposed,"  said  M.  , 

with  a  mocking  look.  "But  in  truth  the  in- 
terview promised  so  little  that  could  be  agree- 
able to  yourself,  that  I  thought  it  a  friendly  part 
to  decline  it  on  your  behalf." 

"I  dare  say  that  I  can  manage  to  avoid  bru- 
tality, should  it  be  menaced,"  said  Adair. 

"Nay,  I  know  your  bravery,  Adair.  A  man 
who  disarms  one  enemy  and  stabs  another  in 
the  same  fortnight  can  afford  to  assume  a  pa- 
cific attitude  without  reproach.  But  I  wish  you 
to  be  the  gainer  by  this  transaction,  and  there- 
fore I  have  taken  it  into  my  own  hands.  Con- 
sider me  the  friend  of  the  Lygons." 

"You,  M. ?" 

"  Yes,  and  as  both  qualified  and  desirous  to 
make  the  best  terms  with  you.  It  will  never 
do  for  you  to  go  to  the  English  theatre  with  a 


tainted  reputation,  and  to  read  in  a  criticism  on 
your  performance  that  you  played  the  villain  so 
well  as  to  surprise  those  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  advantages  you  had  enjoyed  in  study- 
ing the  part." 

"I do  not  accept  that  suggestion  as  intended 
to  diminish  my  terms,  M. ." 

"No;  but  the  idea  is  worth  your  keeping 
in  mind.  Well,  you  have  the  power  to  make 
this  British  lily  as  white  as  the  snow — what  is 
your  charge  for  the  detergent  process?" 

"You  take  that  power  for  granted." 

"I  take  your  word  for  it." 

He  struck  the  bell,  and  Mr.  Aventayle  was 
ushered  into  the  apartment. 

"I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Aventayle," 

said  M. ,  continuing  the  conversation  as 

if  the  manager  had  been  present  all  the  time 
of  the  interview,  "  that  M.  Adair  assured  you 
he  had  the  means  of  removing  the  unpleasant 
doubts  which  interpose  between  Mr.  Lygon  and 
the  lady  who  bears  his  name." 

"With  a  certain  qualification,"  said  Aven- 
tayle, "which  I  did  not  like  at  the  time,  and 
like  still  less  the  more  I  think  of  it." 

"  Will  you  explain?" 

Adair  slightly  smiled. 

"I  see  nothing  to  cause  amusement,"  said 
Aventayle.  "Mr.  Adair  did  not  say  to  me, 
like  an  honest  man,  the  lady  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  the  victim  of  mystery  and  slander, 
but  he  merely  offered  to  make  the  husband  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  case.  The  more  I  think 
of  that  speech,  the  more  I  seem  to  see  a  fraud 
and  a  cheat  in  the  transaction." 

"  I  make  no  doubt,"  said  M. ,  "  that  M. 

Adair  will  explain  to  you  that  he  merely  used 
a  certain  diplomatic  reticence,  and  that  he  meant 
all  that  you  wished  him  to  mean." 

"Retioence,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  when 
an  honest  woman's  character  is  at  stake,  seems 
to  me  d — d  like  scoundrelism,"  said  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle. "I  see  you  look  as  if  you  thought  I 
used  strong  words,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because 
I  mean  them  to  be  strong." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  though  there 
was  no  part  of  any  day  or  night  in  which  the 
excellent  Aventayle  would  not  have  entertained 
the  sentiments  which  he  now  put  forth,  the  fact 
which  tended  to  his  expressing  himself  some- 
what more  bluntly  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  done  was  the  fact  that  he  had  dined. 

"We  all  speak  in  our  own  way,"  said  M. 
"Adair  speaks  cautiously;  you,  Mr. 


Aventayle,  with  honorable  frankness ;  but  we 
have  only  one  object." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Aventayle.  "  But  be- 
fore I  take  a  single  step  in  this  business,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  straightforward  an- 
swer from  that  man" — and  he  pointed  to  Ernest 
Adair — "  in  reply  to  one  straightforward  ques- 
tion which  I  mean  to  put  to  him." 

"  Before  you  put  it,  Mr.  Aventayle — and  I 
may  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  receiving 
the  most  satisfactory  answer — let  me  inform  you 
that  Mr.  Hawkesley  has  beeu  with  me,  and  has 
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seen  fit  to  intrust  to  me  the  obtaining  the  evi- 
dence which  is  to  exculpate  the  lady  whom  we 
all  desire  to  serve." 

"It  is  taken  out  of  my  hands,  then?  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it." 

"It  is  in  no  sense  taken  out  of  your  hands, 
Mr.  Aventayle.  My  only  reason  for  mention- 
ing the  fact  is,  to  show  you  that  we  are  working 
together.  Now,  suppose  you  ask  the  question 
which  you  are  anxious  to  put." 

"  I  see  the  business  is  handed  over  to  others," 
persisted  Aventayle,  "and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
But  it  can  do  no  one  any  harm  for  me  to  have 
my  mind  satisfied.  Now,  Mr.  Adair,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  in  plain  English,  and 
without  any  d — d  reticence,  as  your  friend  calls 
it — will  you  be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  tell  me  this  : 
Is  Mrs.  Lygon  really  a  good  woman,  or  are  you 
only  going  to  try  to  make  it  believed  that  she  is 
a  good  woman?  Answer  that,  Sir,  as  you  sit 
in  that  chair." 

"All  women  are  good,  Mr.  Aventayle,"  re- 
plied Ernest  Adair,  "only  some  are  less  for- 
tunate than  others  in  having  their  goodness  de- 
tected. I  believe  Mrs.  Lygon  to  be  a  very  good 
woman.  I  hope  the  answer  is  plain  enough." 

"It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  Sir.  You  keep 
the  word  of  answer  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to 
the  hope.  All  women  are  not  good,  and  I  my- 
self have  known,  and  do  now  know,  some  in- 
fernally bad  women.  But  you  are  eluding  my 
question,  and  I  am  more  glad  than  ever  that  I 
am  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand." 

"Mr.  Aventayle,"  said  M. ,  "I  do  not 

think  that  you  will  be  able  to  justify  yourself 
in  abandoning  a  task  which  you  undertook  vol- 
untarily, and  which  you  can  perform  with  great 
benefit  to  your  friends." 

"  Not  if  I  am  refused  the  truth." 

"I  am  unable  to  see  in  what  form  of  words 
M.  Adair  can  meet  your  demand,  if  you  are  at 
present  unsatisfied.  I  understand  you  to  wish 
to  know  whether  the  imputation  which  is  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  character  of  a  certain 
lady  be  false  or  just." 

"Yes,  that  is  it.  Let  him  answer  with  one 
word." 

"Will  you  do  so,  M.  Adair?" 

"  I  will.     And  I  answer,  Both." 

"There  comes  the  accursed  riddle  again," 
said  Aventayle,  fiercely. 

' '  A  riddle  which  it  will  be  M.  Adair's  pleas- 
ure to  explain.  I  invite  him  to  do  it,"  said  M. 
,  looking  at  Ernest  Adair  with  an  expres- 
sion which  meant  command,  if  not  menace. 

Ernest  Adair  rose,  pushed  away  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  been  seated,  and  drew  toward 
him  one  of  a  more  luxurious  kind,  a  sort  of 
lounging-seat.  Placing  himself  in  this — with 
no  ostentation  of  swagger,  but  rather  with  the 
calm  demeanor  of  one  who  has  serious  business 
to  consider  seriously,  Adair  leaned  back,  joined 
his  fingers,  and,  after  a  pause,  said, 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  obstructive  or  unrea- 
sonable. But  I  find  myself  invited" — and  he 


laid  stress  upon  the  word — "to  offer  some  ex- 
planations which  may  undo  all  that  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  do  for  my  own  advantage  for 
many  months  past.  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  force  of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
used  in  this  room  before  Mr.  Aventayle's  ar- 
rival, and  since  he  did  us  the  honor  of  joining 
us,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  that  induces  me 
to  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing." 

"But  you  have  taken  that  seat  that  you  may 
sit  at  ease  and  be  convinced,  I  suppose?"  said 
Mr.  Aventayle,  and  the  remark  drew  an  approv- 
ing nod  from  M. . 

"Yes, " said  M. .  ' ' M.  Adair  desires  to 

show  that  he  will  be  patient  in  listening  to  ar- 
gument." 

"It  makes  me  indignant,"  said  Aventayle, 
"  that  such  a  matter  should  be  a  subject  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  for  that  I  conclude  is  what  is 
meant."  • 

"  M.  Adair  is  not  a  rich  man,  and  desires  to 

be  a  rich  man,"  said  M. :  "I  believe  I  state 

his  position  accurately." 

"Mr.  Aventayle,"  said  Adair,  "has  only  him- 
self to  thank  for  any  scandal  or  annoyance  that 
may  arise  from  this  negotiation.  I  did  myself 
the  honor  to  see  him,  and  to  explain  to  him  the 
terms  upon  which  I  would  act.  I  now  find 
that  Mr.  Lygon  has  been  placed  under  far  more 

exalted  patronage" — a  glance  at  M. ,  "and 

information  that  was  to  be  obtained  upon  very 
easy  terms  this  morning  has  since  risen  in 
value." 

"With  certain  drawbacks,"  said  his  chief. 

"Which  make  it  the  more  necessary  that  the 
price  should  be  kept  up." 

"I  swear,"  said  Aventayle,  "that  it  makes 
my  blood  boil  to  hear  the  subject  treated  in  this 
way.  Call  it  your  play,  man,  and  fancy  that 
we  are  higgling  about  the  price  of  that ;  put  it 
on  that  footing,  and  don't  sit  there  saying  that 
you  know  how  to  save  a  lady's  honor,  but  you 
will  not  do  it  until  we  have  bid  up  to  your 
mark.  You  have  got  a  play  to  sell.  What's 
the  price  of  it  ?" 

"Is  that  put  fairly  enough  ?"  said  M. to 

Adair. 

' '  No, "  said  Ernest,  with  effrontery.  ' '  It  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  me  say  this,  but  it  pleases 
me  upon  the  present  occasion  to  be  treated  with 
deference  and  gentlemanly  courtesy.  I  have 
the  power  to  compel  them  from  you,  Mr.  Aven- 
tayle, and  as  it  may  be  the  last  opportunity  I 
shall  have  of  asserting  my  social  position,  I 
shall  maintain  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
refuse  to  make  a  vulgar  bargain  under  pretext 
of  selling  a  play,  and  I  demand  to  be  treated  as 

M. ,  and  no  one  better  knows  how  to  treat 

a  gentleman." 

"You  are  growing  a  Sybarite,  my  friend," 

said  M. ,  with  a  slight  manifestation  of 

disdain. 

"My  humor  must  be  indulged,  neverthe- 
less." 
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"Or?"  asked  M. ,  "for  there  is  an  al- 
ternative to  every  thing." 

"  Or  M.  ,  having  undertaken  to  manage 

a  delicate  arrangement  for  his  English  friends, 
will  have  to  confess  himself  baffled  and  de- 
feated." 

"There  being  no  one  who  can  give  the  in- 
formation but  yourself?"  said  M.  ,  care- 
lessly. 

"I  have  not  said  so,  M. ,"  replied  Er- 
nest, smiling. 

"Impossible  that  I  should  ever  consent  to 
part  with  you,  M.  Adair,"  said  his  chief,  ad- 
miringly. "Well,  Mr.  Aventayle,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  best  course  in  all  cases  of  diffi- 
culty is  to  consider  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
and  then  to  take  the  readiest  means  for  gaining 
it,  no  matter  whether  these  are  the  means  that 
we  should  willingly  have  selected.  Our  object 
at  this  moment  is  to  procure  the  exculpation 
of  a  lady,  and  our  friend  here  proffers  his  aid 
upon  the  not  very  hard  terms  that  he  shall  be 
treated  like  a  gentleman,  and  rewarded  as  a 
gentleman  should  be.  He  has  not  met  us  un- 
fairly, for  he  has  revealed  to  us  that  there  is  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  that  lady,  and  I 
dare  say  will  not  object  to  tell  us  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  of  falsehood  than  of  truth  in 
them.  In  return  for  that  statement,  and  for 
the  information  which  we  require,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  show  ourselves  grateful  in  any  way  he 
will  point  out.  As  he  has  been  kind  enough  to 
refer  specially  to  me,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 
that  I  should  conduct  the  negotiation,  and  I 
will  now  suggest  that  you,  Mr.  Aventayle,  see 
your  English  friends,  inform  them  of  what  has 
passed,  and  remind  Mr.  Hawkesley  of  his  ap- 
pointment with  me  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  see  what  better  I  can  do,"  said 
Aventayle.  But  when  the  door  was  closed 
upon  him  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  shook  it  in  a 
menacing  manner  in  the  direction  of  those 
whom  he  had  left  inside,  and  he  went  out  mut- 
tering an  expression  of  the  strongest  conviction 
that  one  of  the  parties,  and  not  impossibly  both, 
would  hereafter  come  in  for  the  benefit  of  any 
arrangements  that  may  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  final 
retribution. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

AVENTATLE  hurried  back  to  the  hotel  in 
quest  of  Hawkesley.  The  anger  and  excite- 
ment which  had  been  caused  by  what  the  hon- 
est-hearted manager  regarded  as  the  cold- 
blooded and  calculating  villainy  of  Adair  had 
.operated  to  dispel  the  slight  fumes  of  the  din- 
ner, and  when  he  reached  the  court-yard  he  felt 
in  a  strangely  uncomfortable  condition.  He 
had  mixed  himself  up  in  an  affair  of  which  he 
by  no  means  saw  the  end,  and  his  straightfor- 
ward nature  revolted  against  his  being  made  a 
party  to  a  scheme  which  did  not  now  appear  to 


him  in  the  bright  and  chivalrous  light  in  which 
he  had  at  first  regarded  it.  However,  he  re- 
solved to  give  Hawkesley  the  full  benefit  of  his 
doubts  and  fears,  and  the  moment  he  found  his 
friend  Aventayle  plunged  in  medias  res. 

He  gave  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Adair,  and  a  tolerably  faithful  narrative  of 
what  has  been  already  told,  except  that  his  ex- 
treme dislike  of  Adair  perhaps  induced  him  to 
color  up  the  affected  insolence  of  the  latter  into 
melodramatic  effrontery. 

"We  know  him  to  be  a  rascal,  my  dear 
Aventayle, "  said  Hawkesley,  ' '  and  what  mat- 
ters his  swaggering  a  little  more  or  less  ?  The 
point  I  want  to  get  at  from  you — only  you  are 
a  little  too  angry  to  be  precise — is  whether  M. 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  terms?" 

"Bless  you,  he  is  M. 's  master,  at  least 

in  this  instance,"  said  Aventayle.  "Threw 
himself  back  in  an  arm-chair ;  declared  that  he 
would  be  treated  like  a  gentleman ;  would  not 
state  his  terms ;  and  gave  himself  as  many  airs 
as  if  he  had  the  Koh-i-noor  to  sell,  and  didn't 
care  a  farthing  whether  any  body  bought  it  or 
not." 

"Then  nothing  new  was  learned  from  him  ?" 

"Not  in  my  hearing,  except  new  proof  that 
he  is  a  scoundrel.  That  is  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  come  to  me !" 

"How  do  you  mean,  Aventayle?" 

"Wants  me  to  bring  him  out  at  my  theatre." 

"Ernest  Adair!" 

"Well,  not  by  that  name.  He  was  good 
enough  to  propose  that  I  should  call  him  Aven- 
tayle if  I  liked,  and  produce  him  as  a  lost  child 
of  my  own,  I  suppose." 

"He  proposed  to  you  that  he  should  be 
brought  out  in  London?"  repeated  Hawkes- 
ley. 

"Yes.  What  do  you  make  of  that  besides 
impudence-?" 

"I  scarcely  know.  Yet,  if  he  is  half  the 
villain  which  we  have  been  believing  him,  it 
seems  a  strange  course  that  he  should  make 
such  a  venture  as  that.  I  wonder  whether  it 
was  made  in  earnest,  Aventayle ;  you  are  al- 
ways thinking  that  every  body  has  a  design 
upon  your  theatre." 

"That's  right — that's  right,"  growled  the 
manager.  "Because  I  try  to  protect  myself  a 
little,  and  never  succeed,  you  taunt  me  with 
suspicion." 

"My  dear  fellow,  do  not  speak  in  that  man- 
ner. I  rather  charged  you  with  credulity." 

"If  you  are  speaking  in  the  way  of  apology, 
I  will  quarrel  with  you  outright.  But  listen  to 
me.  When  I  say  that  nothing  new  came  out 
just  now,  I  ought  to  mention  one  thing,  be- 
cause the  Frenchman  laid  a  stress  upon  it, 
though  I  did  not  see  much.  I  insisted  on 
driving  home  a  question  which  you  will  perhaps 
be  angry  with  me  for  having  asked,  but  there 
was  such  a  confusion  and  contradiction  in  my 
mind  that  I  could  not  help  it." 

"You  spoke  for  the  best,  I  know.  What 
was  the  question  ?" 
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"I  asked — I  ventured  to  ask — don't  be  an- 
gry with  me,  Hawkesley." 

"  I  will  not,  I  swear  to  you." 

"Well,  then,  I  demanded  to  know  whether 
the  charges  that  had  been  made  against — 
against  his  wife — had  any  foundation  in  truth." 

"And  what  was  the  miscreant's  answer?" 
said  Hawkesley,  turning  very  white. 

"As  you  say,  it  can  matter  nothing  what 
such  a  villain  utters — " 

"He  did  not  dare  to  say  that  they  were 
true  ?" 

"He  said  that  there  was  both  truth  and  false- 
hood in  the  charges,  Hawkesley,  and,  at  my  risk 
of  wounding  or  oifending  you,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you  this." 

"Offending  is  out  of  the  question,  and  a 
wound  from  him  is  impossible,"  said  Hawkes- 
ley; "therefore  give  yourself  no  further  con- 
cern." 

"But  you  do  not  tell  me — to  be  sure,  I  have 
no  right  to  expect  you  to  do  so." 

"  What  I  think  of  what  he  said  ?  Yes,  I  will 
tell  you.  I  believe,  and  every  hour  confirms 
me  more  and  more  in  the  conviction,  that  there 
is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  case; 
that  is  to  say,  that  this  wretch  has  acquired 
some  real  and  genuine  secret,  and  has  been 
using  it,  God  knows  how,  but  in  furthering 
some  devilish  contrivance  of  his  own.  Were  it 
not  so,  Aventayle,  the  very  first  moment  that 
my  sister-in-law  comprehended  the  fact  that  a 
suspicion  had  come  around  her,  would  she  not 
have  indignantly  trampled  upon  the  lie  ?  What 
the  tangle  may  be  into  which  he  has  entrapped 
that  woman  I  can  not  and  dare  not  guess,  but 
when  the  scoundrel  said,  in  your  presence,  that 
he  had  not  been  using  lies  only,  he  said  what  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  hear  for  many  a 
day." 

"  But  you  believe  her — I  am  ashamed  to  ask 
you — " 

"  I  believe  her  to  be  innocent  and  good,  as 
God  shall  judge  me.  But  whether  some  act 
of  folly  of  her  own,  or  some  treachery  that  has 
twisted  a  natural  action  into  a  meaning  and 
form  away  from  its  nature  has  helped  this  Adair 
to  place  her  in  her  present  position,  it  is  now 
for  us  to  discover." 

"You  will  have  to  bribe  the  man,  and  bribe 
him  high.  I  tell  you  that." 

"That  I  expected." 

' '  Of  course,  and  I  did  not  mention  it  as  any 
new  discovery,  but  for  another  reason." 

"What's  that,  Aventayle?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  may  mention  it.  I  have 
no  idea  what  Mr.  Lygon's  means  are,  but  per- 
haps it  may  be  more  convenient  to  a  gentleman 
in  Somerset  House  to  pay  a  sum  by  installments 
than  in  one  lump ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  I  should  feel  hurt  and  wronged  if 
you  did  not  make  me  your  banker." 

"You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  I 
shall  make  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  asking 
you  for  any  thing  I  may  want.  Did  the  fellow 
hint  at  terms?" 


"No;  he"  was  much  too  haughty,  and  his 
master  was  obliged  to  say  that  he  would  take  it 
on  himself  to  negotiate.  I  suppose  that  they 
will  go  halves  in  whatever  it  is." 

"Is  not  that  a  bit  of  good  suspicion?" 

"Well,  one  is  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other 
is  half  a  Frenchman." 

' '  Arthur,"  said  Hawkesley,  entering  the  room 
in  which  his  brother-in-law  sat,  "it  is  enough 
to  tell  you  that  we  are  at  work,  and  I  hope  to 
good  purpose.  There,  do  not  look  so  very  dis- 
believing, because  that  tends  to  put  one  out 
of  heart.  Come  out  with  me  for  a  drive." 

"  I  would  rather  remain  here  until  you  come 
to  me  and  say  that  you  have  accomplished  all 
that  you  intended  to  try,  and  that  we  return 
home  by  the  next  train,"  replied  Lygon,  calmly. 

"  You  will  not  hear  those  words  from  me  for 
many  a  long  day,"  said  Hawkesley.  "Why 
not  come  out  ?" 

"I  am  better  here." 

And  Lygon  so  obstinately  refused  to  accom- 
pany his  brother-in-law  in  the  excursion  which 
the  former  suggested,  that  Hawkesley,  only  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  un- 
til he  could  again  meet  M. at  the  bureau, 

wandered  out  alone. 

"It  is  surely  taking  no  step  in  the  affair," 
said  Hawkesley,  "to  go  down  to  Versailles. 
I  will  not  even  go  near  the  house.  But  I  have 
a  strange  inclination  to  visit  the  neighborhood, 
and  if — " 

It  ended  in  his  taking  the  next  train  for  Ver- 
sailles. 

True  to  his  compact  with  himself,  Hawkes- 
ley did  not  turn  down  toward  the  Avenue,  but 
proceeded  to  the  Palace,  and  after  walking 
slowly  through  a  few  of  the  rooms,  that  day 
nearly  deserted,  he  went  into  the  gardens. 

It  was  as  if  destiny  had  impelled  him  thither, 
and  the  sensation  which  he  experienced  a  few 
moments  after  entering  was  that  which  comes 
to  us  in  a  dream  of  the  dead.  We  feel  no  sur- 
prise, we  address  them  as  those  whom  we  ex- 
pected and  desired  to  meet,  and  we  part  with- 
out sorrow. 

'  For,  turning  to  one  of  the  side  walks,  Charles 
Hawkesley  beheld  Laura  coming  toward  him. 

There  was  no  thought  of  avoidance.  They 
advanced  to  one  another  as  calmly  as  if  they 
had  been  meeting  in  Lbndon  after  passing  the 
previous  evening  together,  and  they  had  shaken 
hands  before  the  reaction  came. 

And  then  neither  could  speak  for  many  min- 
utes. Hawkesley  made  the  attempt  more  than 
once,  but  found  no  word  that  seemed  fit  to  com- 
mence their  conversation.  At  length  Laura, 
with  an  effort,  broke  the  strange  silence,  and  it 
was  with  a  mother's  question. 

"When  did  you  see  the  children  ?" 

That  was  enough,  and  Charles  Hawkesley, 
greatly  relieved,  hurried  into  a  flood  of  details. 
Walter  was  well,  and  Freddy  was  well,  and 
Clara  was  well,  and  they  were  at  his  house, 
and  they  enjoyed  themselves  as  much  as  chil- 
dren could  do — and  Hawkesley,  grateful  for  er- 
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ery  memory  that  he  could  bring  to  bear,  every 
tiny  fact  that  he  could  think  of,  went  on  with 
such  a  budget  of  child-news  as  he  could  at  an- 
other time  have  believed  it  impossible  that  he 
could  have  collected,  and  which  Laura  listened 
to  with  an  eager  ear  and  a  tearful  eye. 

"  Thank  God,  they  are  well  and  happy." 

"They  are  well,  indeed.  Happier  they  shall 
be  one  of  these  days,  and  soon,  dearest  Laura, " 
said  Hawkesley. 

They  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the 
shade,  and  another  silence  followed,  but  this 
time  it  was  Hawkesley's  turn  to  break  it. 

"  Arthur  is  with  me." 

"Here?"  exclaimed  Laura,  starting. 

"  No ;  in  Paris.  He  will  not  come  hither — 
fear  nothing,  Laura." 

"  He  will  not !"  repeated  Laura. 

"  Nay,  I  mean  that  there  is  no  reason  for  his 
coming — so  far  as  he  knows.  There  will  be  a 
reason  soon." 

And  they  spoke  long  and  earnestly,  and  hour 
after  hour  passed  before  they  left  the  gardens. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

"I  SHALL  make  my  market  now."  said  Er- 
nest Adair  to  himself,  as  he  left  the  presence 
of  his  chief;  "but  they  will  cheat  me  if  they 
can,  and,  what  is  worse,  my  time  is  very  short. 
If  I  had  to  deal  with  the  Englishmen  only,  I 
should  have  no  fear  of  my  chances ;  but  the  bu- 
reau against  Adair  is  heavy  odds.  The  other 
day  I  had  the  reassuring  consolation  that  I  had 
nothing  to  lose,  but  now  I  am  encumbered  by 
the  weight  of  my  possible  good  fortune.  How- 
ever, we  must  play  calmly.  No  Cognac  now, 
M.  Adair,  moral  or  fluid.  We  must  talk  to 
the  excellent  Silvain.  Let  me  see — our  very 
last  parting  was  not  exactly  an  affectionate  one 
— he  nearly  threw  me  into  the  street,.and  I  as- 
sured him,  in  return,  that  I  should  certainly  be 
his  death.  His  cue,  as  we  actors  say,  is, 
'  shall  certainly  kill  you. '  "What  will  be  his 
next  speech  ?  Let  us  hear." 

Adair  went  down  to  Versailles,  and  proceed- 
ed to  call  at  the  shop  of  Silvain.  The  indus- 
trious little  man  was,  as  usual,  behind  his 
counter,  and  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was 
open,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  one  whom 
Ernest  had  civilly  designated,  as  she  came  to 
his  Hiind  on  his  way,  as  that  snarling  she-drag- 
oness. 

"I  could  draw  her  teeth,  if  she  were  worth 
it,"  he  had  muttered;  "but  it  is  a  nobler  re- 
venge to  leave  them  for  the  affliction  of  my 
friend  Silvain.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  be  re- 
spectable and  virtuous,  and  to  have  no  evil  pas- 
sions for  the  future.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of 
buying  her  a  prayer-book  as  a  valedictory  pres- 
ent." 

Silvain  colored  highly  as  Ernest  entered  the 
shop,  and  the  perfumer  hastily  summoned  his 


recollections  and  his  courage,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  conduct  himself  with  dignity. 

"  Silvain,"  said  Ernest,  "you  are  surprised 
to  see  me." 

"A  tradesman's  house  is  open  to  all  the 
world,"  replied  Silvain,  calmly. 

"A  fair  hint,"  laughed  Adair,  pleasantly. 
"Well,  that  I  may  not  encroach  upon  your 
time  without  recompensing  you,  let  me  have  a 
case  of  your  best  toilet  vinegar.  I  am  going 
to  England,  and  it  will  be  acceptable  to  friends 
there."  ' 

Without  a  word  Silvain  took  out  from  a 
closet  the  required  article,  carefully  enveloped 
it  in  paper,  and  handed  it  to  his  customer. 
Adair  put  down  a  Napoleon,  and  duly  counted 
the  change  that  was  given  him. 

' '  I  think  you  might  charge  me  wholesale 
price,  Silvain,"  he  said,  again  laughing;  "but 
we  will  not  haggle  over  trifles." 

"I  have  charged  the  regular  price,  Mon- 
sieur," replied  the  other,  in  a  business  tone. 

"Very  well;  I  am  not  complaining.  But 
when  a  customer  makes  a  purchase,  it  is  a 
courtesy  of  commerce  to  afford  him  any  little 
information  he  may  desire.  I  am  entitled  to 
claim  that  courtesy,  M.  Silvain." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  ask,  Monsieur  ?" 

"You  have  been  for  some  time  a  resident  in 
Versailles,  I  believe?"  said  Adair,  speaking  as 
to  a  person  whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 
' '  You  probably  know  the  house  of  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  connected  with  rail- 
ways, I  believe  ?" 

"Mr.  Urquhart  has  left  Versailles,  and  shut 
up  his  house." 

"That  fact  had  reached  me.  But  it  is  as 
to  the  house  itself  that  I  would  inquire.  Is  it 
to  be  let?" 

"I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  board  affixed 
to  the  front,  and  that  will  probably  answer  the 
question." 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  are  unacquainted 
with  the  announcement  made  by  that  docu- 
ment?" 

"  I  attend  to  my  own  business." 

"The  business  of  a  tradesman  who  intends 
to  succeed  in  this  world,  Silvain,  is  to  be  able 
to  oblige  his  customers.  I  know  that  you  will 
pardon  my  pointing  out  this  fact  to  you,  be- 
cause, though  we  may  have  occasionally  mis- 
understood one  another,  you  can  not  fail  to  be 
aware  of  my  interest  in  you." 

Silvain  made  no  answer,  but  busied  himself 
with  some  of  the  duties  of  the  shop. 

"  Can  I  execute  any  business  in  England  for 
you  ?  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  return  to  France. 
It  is  apart  from  your  usual  politeness  to  look 
pleased  at  that  statement,  my  dear  Silvain — 
but  no  matter.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  any 
use  to  you.  Or  will  Mademoiselle  Henderson 
— she  is  still  Mademoiselle,  I  presume — will 
she  favor  me  with  any  commission  in  her  na- 
tive country  ?" 

"We  will  not  trouble  you,  Monsieur." 

"Almost  my  earliest  visit  will  be  to  Made- 
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moiselle's  birth-place.  At  least  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  mentioning  her  improved  pros- 
pects, and  of  congratulating  her  friends  on  her 
prosperous  marriage." 

Silvain  suppressed  all  sign  of  anger,  except  a 
certain  compression  of  the  lip,  and  he  still  re- 
mained silent. 

"Pray,"  said  Adair,  "do  not  leave  me  to 
infer  from  that  dogged  silence  that  any  thing 
has  arisen  to  prevent  the  marriage.  It  will  be 
sad  news  for  the  parents  of  Matilde." 

"  Say  nothing,  small  or  great,  about  her  or 
me,  Monsieur,"  hissed  Silvain,  "or  it  may  be 
the  worse  for  you ;  and  if  you  have  no  more 
business  with  me,  go  away." 

"That  is  really  any  thing  but  the  way  to 
conciliate  a  customer,  Silvain,  and  I  have  by 
no  means  worked  out  the  amount  of  talk  that 
is  due  to  me  on  my  vinegar.  If  you  wish  to 
be  rid  of  me,  you  will  answer  my  very  harm- 
less questions.  Is  Mr.  Urquhart's  house  to 
let?" 

"Yes.  I  know  no  more,  but  the  affiche  will 
furnish  other  information." 

"But  if  the  house  is  to  be  let,  it  must  be 
shown.  "Who  is  in  the  house  to  show  it?  Is 
that  duty  deputed  to  Mademoiselle? — no  one 
could  discharge  it  better." 

"The  house  is  entirely  empty." 

"Good,"  said  Ernest  Adair  to  himself. 
"Well,  Silvain,  wish  me  ban  voyage." 

"  I  am  no  hypocrite,  Monsieur  Adair,  and  I 
do  not  pretend  to  forget  that  the  last  time  you 
were  in  this  shop  you  added  to  a  brutal  out- 
rage a  brutal  threat.  I  hoped  not  to  see  you 
again.  I  hope  never  to  see  you  again." 

"And  that  is  the  charkable  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  perfumer  who  calls  himself  a  Christian 
looks  forward  to  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony.  I  counsel  you  to  have  some  seri- 
ous conversation  with  your  confessor,  Silvain. 
But  come,  old  friend,  this  sort  of  thing  is  folly 
between  us.  You  have  been  taught  to  hate  me, 
and  I  do  not  complain  of  your  yielding  to  your 
teachers,  especially  as  some  little  personal  mat- 
ters of  our  own  have  not  helped  to  cement  our 
friendship.  But  do  not  bear  malice.  I  am 
going  away,  and  you  never  will  see  me  again, 
unless  you  prosper  as  you  deserve  to  do,  and 
come  over  and  set  up  a  fashionable  shop  in 
Piccadilly,  and  cheat  us  stupid  islanders  with 
hair-oil  perfumed  upon  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical principles,  and  lard  translated  into 
the  marrow  of  birds  of  Paradise.  I  shall  see 
you  through  an  acre  of  plate-glass,  or  never 
again.  So  forget  that,  in  trying  to  help  my- 
self in  sad  difficulties,  I  have  caused  annoyan- 
ces to  you ;  forgive  me,  shake  hands,  and  say 
adieu!" 

And  Silvain,  whether  his  naturally  good  lit- 
tle heart  was  touched  by  the  frank  and  half- 
suppliant  tone  of  Ernest,  or  whether  the  vision 
of  English  glories  had  for  the  moment  clouded 
his  mental  vision,  looked  sentimental,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  meet  that  of  Adair. 

But  as  their  hands  met  Mary  Henderson 


entered  the  shop,  and  Silvain,  reddening  in- 
tensely, drew  back. 

"There  is  no  need  for  any  such  ceremony, 
Monsieur,"  he  said,  but,  it  must  be  owned, 
somewhat  awkwardly*  "Will  you  take  your 
parcel?"  he  added,  holding  it  out,  eager  to 
show  that  he  possessed  that  excuse  for  having 
held  any  conference  with  Ernest.  Henderson's 
eye  told  him,  however,  that  she  was  not  de- 
ceived for  a  second,  and  that  he  had  much  to 
hear  upon  the  subject  at  a  convenient  season. 

Ernest,  who  caught  the  reflection  of  her  face 
in  a  glass  opposite,  turned  round,  and  instantly 
said,  » 

"  I  am  taking  leave  of  Silvain  forever,  Made- 
moiselle, and  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  have  ar- 
rived to  witness  our  parting.  He  has  forgiven 
me  all  that  has  passed,  and  was  about  to  join 
hands  with  me  in  amity.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  be  less  forgiving,  the  rather  that  you 
have  more  to  forgive,  and  women  are  so  much 
more  generous  than  we  are.  I  am  going  to 
England." 

"Not  yet,  Mr.  Adair,"  said  Henderson,  qui- 
etly. 

"Why,  not  yet,  that  is  to  say,  not  to-day, 
and  perhaps  not  to-morrow,  but  certainly  before 
the  week  is  out." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Henderson. 

"Nay, "said  Adair,  smiling,  "we  men  are 
sometimes  thought  ready  to  break  our  promises 
when  we  undertake  to  return  to  you  ;  but  when 
we  say  that  we  are  going  away,  I  believe  that 
we  are  generally  to  be  trusted." 

' '  I  should  like  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you, 
Mr.  Adair,"  said  the  girl,  coldly,  and  with  a 
business-like  air. 

"  Will  you  walk  into  the  room  ?"  said  Silvain, 
eager  to  do  any  thing  toward  softening  the  ad- 
vent of  his  approaching  adversity. 

"No,"  replied  Mary  Henderson,  turning  from 
him.  "Will  you  walk  with  me  a  little  way, 
Mr.  Adair  ?" 

She  left  the  shop,  and  Ernest  Adair,  as  he 
followed,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  kiss 
his  hand,  with  an  elaborate  look  of  affection, 
toward  Silvain,  and  went  out  with  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  in  sign  that  the  latter  was  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  for  his  friend's  conces- 
sion. The  answering  look  was  not  of  the  same 
kind,  but  it  was  lost  upon  Adair,  who  hastened 
after  Henderson. 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  be  seen  ?"  she  asked,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"There  are  some  eyes,  certainly, "he  replied, 
"which  I  would  rather  avoid." 

"I  suppose  so.     This  way,  then." 

Henderson  led  the  way  through  three  or  four 
small  and  obscure  streets,  and  finally  into  a 
house — if  it  merited  the  name — of  the  poorest 
order.  The  shutter  was  closed,  but  the  door, 
which  was  on  the  latch,  opened  to  the  girl's 
hand,  and  they  stood  in  a  low,  mean  room,  de- 
nuded of  all  furniture  save  an  old  broken  wood- 
en chair  which  it  had  not  seemed  worth  the 
while  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  take  with  him. 
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The  walls  were  dingy  with  dirt,  and  with  the 
gloom  of  the  place ;  and,  as  they  went  in,  a 
starved  cat  rushed  out,  scared  from  her  retreat. 

"What  a  den!"  said  Ernest,  pushing  open  a 
single  square  window  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
and  letting  in  a  current  of  wholesome  air. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl.  "Since  the  poor 
man  who  lived  here  was  cut  down  from  that 
hook" — and  she  pointed  to  a  beam,  whence 
projected  a  hook,  round  the  shank  of  which  a 
fragment  of  cord  was  still  clinging — "people 
have  not  liked  to  come  in." 

' '  A  foolish  way  to  die, "  said  Adair.  "  What 
Induced  him  to  die  at  all  ?" 

"He  risked  every  thing  that  he  had  in  the 
world  in  a  lottery,"  said  the  girl,  looking  stead- 
ily at  Ernest,  "  and  the  lottery  gave  him  a 
blank,  so  he  was  left  a  disgraced  beggar,  and 
died." 

"Silly  fellow — he  should  have  lived,  and 
beggared  somebody  else,"  said  Adair,  with  a 
defiant  smile. 

"We  all  think  these  things  till  our  time 
comes,"  replied  Henderson. 

"  True,"  said  Adair ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  are  so  much  more  serious  in  your  view 
of  affairs  than  poor  Silvain,  who  is  very  flip- 
pant. I  have  been  obliged  to  remonstrate  with 
him." 

"Leave  Silvain  alone,  and  listen  to  me,"' 
said  Henderson. 

"Have  I  not  accepted  this  delightful  ren- 
dezvous for  that  purpose?  Speak,  Mademoi- 
selle ?" 

"Why  have  you  come  to  Versailles?" 

"Is  there  any  thing  wonderful  in  one's  com- 
ing to  such  a  place  in  this  delightful  weath- 
er ?  The  chateau,  erected  by  Louis,  surnamed 
the  Great,  at  an  expense  which  impoverished 
France,  is  a  monument  of  regal  extravagance, 
and  the  chapel — " 

"You  ought  to  have  felt  every  step  you  took 
here  was  on  red-hot  iron,"  said  Henderson,  in- 
dignantly. 

"Perhaps  every  step  was  about  as  danger- 
ous," said  Adair,  carelessly;  "but  then  you 
know  my  tastes  are  eccentric." 

"You  are  here  on  some  new  scheme  of  vil- 
lainy," said  the  girl,  "for  nothing  else  would 
have  made  you  run  such  a  risk." 

"  There  is  no  risk  that  you  can  understand, 
girl,"  said  Ernest,  something  haughtily,  for  he 
began  to  be  impatient  at  the  tone  of  his  inferi- 
or; "but  let  that  be  as  it  may.  What  is  your 
business  with  me  ?" 

"What  is  your  business  with  Silvain?" 

"Could  I  leave  France  forever  without  a 
reconciliation  with  that  dear  friend?  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  accomplished  this — he 
makes  allowances  for  what  has  seemed  objec- 
tionable in  my  conduct,  and  we  were  about  to 
shake  hands  for  the  third  time  when  you  ar- 
rived to  witness  our  exchange  of  forgiveness." 

"Why  do  you  lie  to  me?"  demanded  Hen- 
derson, in  a  tone  by  no  means  so  offensive  as 
her  speech.  "  I  do  not  mean  you  any  harm." 


"That  is  a  comforting  assurance." 

"If  you  think  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  do 
you  any,"  replied  Henderson,  "  you  may  be 
right,  but  do  not  be  too  sure  of  it." 

"I  am  a  man  of  business,  my  dear,  and  my 
time  is  valuable.  You  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  come  to  the  business  you  want  to  do. 
Let  me  put  you  into  the  groove.  Mrs.  Lygon 
has  sent  you  after  me.  Now  what  does  Mrs. 
Lygon  want  ?" 

"As  I  shall  be  judged,"  said  Henderson, 
earnestly,  "that  poor  lady  knows  no  more  of 
your  being  in  Versailles,  or  of  me  seeing  you, 
than  the  babe  unborn." 

"Whose  babe  unborn?  But  one  must  not 
ask  impertinent  questions,  Madame  Silvain. 
Well,  without  believing  a  syllable  of  what  you 
say,  what  next?" 

"Mr.  Adair,  if  you  have  not  indeed  sold 
yourself  to  the  devil  body  and  soul,  if  you  ever 
hope  to  die  in  your  bed,  if  you  have  any  mercy 
in  you  for  yourself  or  any  one  else  in  the  world, 
can  you  not  do  something  to  make  up  for  your 
wickedness,  and  open  the  way  for  that  poor 
dear  lady  to  go  home  to  her  children  ?" 

' '  My  dear  girl,  which  way  can  be  more  open 
than  the  Northern  Railway  ?  And  if  it  were 
not,  it  is  to  your  late  master,  the  engineer,  not 
to  me,  that  you  should  address  yourself  to  open 
a  railway  line." 

"I  wonder  that  you  dare  mention  his  name," 
said  she,  in  an  under  tone.  "  You  are  a  mock- 
ing devil,  Mr.  Adair,  but  it  will  come  home  to 
you." 

"  You  put  yourself  in  a  rage,  Henderson,  and 
people  who  are  sent  with  other  people's  mes- 
sages should  never  da  that." 

"I  am  sent  with  no  message." 

"Well,  put  it  so,  and  say  that  you  know 
Mrs.  Lygon  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  me 
if  I  would  have  the  kindness  to  blot  out  the 
proofs  of  her  character,  would  persuade  Mr. 
Urquhart  and  her  husband  that  she  is  a  spotless 
person,  and  would  restore  her  to  home  and 
happiness.  And  in  return  for  these  trifling  fa- 
vors, what  do  you  think  that  Mrs.  Lygon  is  in- 
clined to  offer  me?  Tell  me,  because  I  am 
not  proud.  No  reasonable  offer  refused." 

"•Have  you  no  repentance  for  all  that  you 
have  done  ?" 

"Not  the  least,  so  leave  out  all  that  kind  of 
superfluous  talk.  Do  you  know  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  buy  you  a  prayer-book  for  a  present ;  but 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  do  not  need  one." 

"What  can  Mrs.  Lygon  offer  you,  when  you 
have  driven  her  from  her  home,  and  left  her 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  Mr.  Adair  ?  Oh, 
do  have  some  mercy  upon  her ;  for  in  your  heart 
of  hearts  you  know  that  you  have  lied,  and  that 
she  is  cruelly  and  wickedly  wronged." 

"  The  friends  whom  she  had — and  they  were 
good  ones — do  not  think  so,  and  the  opinion 
of  an  impulsive  lady's-maid  may  be  valuable, 
but  it  is  not  convincing  to  her  betters.  So,  as 
you  do  not  appear  to  have  much  to  say,  except 
that  Mrs.  Lygon  is  an  angel,  and  that  I  am  the 
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other  thing,  and  as  that  sort  of  conversation  is 
apt  to  be  tiresome,  I  think  I  will  wish  you 
good-by." 

"Do  not  you  go  until  I  have  done,"  said 
Henderson,  very  earnestly.  Her  manner 
throughout  the  whole  interview  had  been  di- 
vested of  her  ordinary  petulance,  and  she  had 
spoken  with  more  self-restraint  than  might  have 
seemed  possible,  her  habitual  impetuosity  re- 
membered. 

' '  What  next  ?  Are  you  going  to  call  up  the 
ghost  of  the  gentleman  who  went  out  of  the 
world  by  way  of  this  hook?  I  would  rather 
hear  you." 

':For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  speak  so  shock- 
ingly wicked,  and  in  a  place  where  the  dead 
have  been.  Mr.  Adair,  I  know  that  it  is  of 
no  use  for  me  to  plead  with  you — the  things 
that  I  have  known  of  you  ought  to  have  taught 
me  better  than  to  try  that — but  I  did  hope  that 
thinking  over  the  ruin  you  have  brought  to  two 
ladies,  and  the  sorrow  and  agony  you  have 
caused  in  their  houses,  might  have  softened 
your  heart  a  little,  and  you  might  have  shown 
one  of  them  some  mercy." 

"You  have  said  all  this  before,  and  I  have 
answered  you,"  said  Adair,  roughly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  and  I  will  say  it  no 
more.  But  if  I  were  to  ask  you  a  question, 
would  you  answer  it?" 

"  Most  likely  not.     But  try." 

"What  might  you  have  been  asking  of  Sil- 
vain  ?  It  is  of  no  good  saying  that  you  made 
friends  with  him.  I  could  see  all  that  went  on, 
but  you  kept  on  speaking  to  him,  and  he  would 
hardly  answer." 

"What  a  vigilant  watch  we  keep  on  our  Sil- 
vain!  And  you  are  right,  for  he  is  worth 
watching;  I  will  tell  you  all  that  passed,  the 
rather  that  you  will  know  every  syllable  in  five 
minutes  from  your  going  back  to  him.  I 
bought  a  packet  of  toilet  vinegar  of  him,  for 
which  he  charged  me  full  price,  so  do  not  let 
him  cheat  you  out  of  any  perquisites ;  and  I 
asked  him  whether  Mr.  Urquhart's  house  was 
to  be  let." 

"Yes,"  said  Henderson,  eagerly. 

' '  He  replied  that  it  was,  and  that  it  was 
empty." 

"It  is  empty,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  curious 
intonation. 

"That  was  about  all;  and  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, all  that  I  was  able  to  say  was  merely  in- 
tended to  draw  hjm  into  conversation,  which  he 
was  not  much  inclined  for." 

"You  came  to  Versailles  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Urquhart's  house  was  empty?"  repeated 
Henderson. 

"No,  I  tell  you.  What  do  I  care  whether 
it  is  empty  or  not  ?  I  am  going  to  England, 
so  certainly  have  no  object  in  examining  French 
houses ;  besides  that,  out  of  all  the  houses  in 
France,  Mr.  Urquhart's  is  the  last  in  which  I 
would  live." 

"Mr.  Adair,"  said  the  girl,  solemnly,  "if 
you  persevere  in  a  plan  which  I  believe  has 
O 


brought  you  to  Versailles,  I  will  put  back  your 
own  words  into  your  mouth,  Sir." 

' '  How  will  you  manage  that  feat,  Hender- 
son?" 

"  Pray  don't  laugh,  Sir — please,  Sir,  in  God's 
name,  do  not  laugh.  If  you  do  what  is  in  your 
mind,  Mr.  Urquhart's  house  will  be  the  last  in 
which  you  will  live." 

"What  a  very  mysterious  speech,  Madame 
Silvain  !  Have  you  been  reading. any  conjur- 
ing books  lately?" 

But  the  laugh  was  not  quite  an  easy  one. 

"I  could  make  it  much  plainer  if  I  chose, 
Sir;  but  you  have  not  deserved  that  I  should 
do  you  any  kindness.  If  you  had  met  me  in 
a  different  way,  I  would  have  said  more,  and 
been  proud  and  glad  to  do  it.  But  you  will 
not  show  any  mercy,  and  I  have  no  call  to  say 
another  word.  The  judgment  will  come,  if  it 
be  God's  will,  and  those  who  might  have  stayed 
it  will  remember  when  it  is  too  late." 

She  waited  for  A  moment,  looked  at  him 
hard,  and  went  out  hastily. 

"The  she  -  dragoness  has  turned  melodra- 
matic," said  Ernest  Adair,  lighting  a  cigarette. 
"I  must  recollect  the  incident  for  Aventayle. 
'  The  Dead  Man's  Hook  ;  or,  the  Warnintj  under 
the  Beam' — it  would  finish  an  act  capitally." 

Yet  the  scoffer  was  not  sorry  to  come  out  of 
the  suicide's  hut  into  the  sunshine. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

FROM  the  cottage  Mary  Henderson,  taking  a 
hare-like  precaution  lest  Ernest  Adair  should 
follow  her,  made  her  way,  something  deviously, 
to  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Lygon  had  her  apart- 
ment. Admitted  to  Laura's  room,  the  girl  im- 
parted a  portion  of  the  story  that  has  been  told 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  said  nothing  of 
her  having  sought  to  plead  with  Adair,  and 
simply  took  credit  to  herself  for  having  endeav- 
ored to  discover  the  business  on  Avhich  he  had 
come  to  Versailles.  To  her  surprise  Hender- 
son found  in  Mrs.  Lygon  a  cold  and  preoccu- 
pied listener ;  for  poor  Laura's  heart  had  been 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  her  interview  with 
Hawkesley  in  the  gardens,  and  when  she  had 
leisure  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  fortunes,  and  from  the  revelations  which 
her  brother-in-law  had  made,  her  thoughts  were 
away  with  her  children.  The  hearing  of  and 
about  them,  the  little  narratives  of  their  little 
joys  and  sorrows  and  troubles,  the  breath  from 
childland  which  had  suddenly  come  around 
her,  had  reawakened  all  the  thousand  strings 
that  make  music  between  the  mother  and  the 
child,  and  Laura,  saddened  and  thoughtful, 
only  desired,  until  better  times  should  come,  to 
be  left  with  that  living  music. 

A*  for  Silvain,  when  he  found  that  instead 
of  the  storm  which  he  had  expected  upon  his 
weak  head  for  the  offense  of  his  weak  heart,  his 
mistress  waived  all  that  was  past,  and  conde- 
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scendingly  took  him  into  counsel  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, his  happiness  was  exuberant.  That  he 
coincided  with  her  in  every  thought  and  word 
was  matter  of  course ;  that  he  was  prepared  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  undertake  any  scheme  that 
could  he  suggested  to  him  was  almost  equally 
so.  He  was  burning  for  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing that,  though  circumstances  had  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  against  him,  he  was  loyal  and 
true,  and  worthy  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
energetic  English  girl. 

"Yet  it  must  be  done  at  once,  Silvain,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  shop?" 

The  shop  might  go  — .  Silvain  was  going 
to  be  needlessly  energetic.  At  all  events  the 
best  part  of  the  day  was  over,  it  was  not  a  day 
for  chance  custom,  the  orders  had  been  attend- 
ed to,  and  he  would  close. 

"We  will  never  do  this  out  of  idleness,  or 
for  the  sake  of  a  holiday,  Silvain ;  but  as  there 
is  a  good  thing  to  be  done,  that  is  to  say,  to  be 
tried,  we  will  hope  that  shutting  up  will  not 
turn  luck  against  us." 

The  shop  was  shut  up,  and  Silvain  and  Ma- 
tilde  went  their  way  on  the  errand  which  she 
had  not  dared  to  mention.  It  was  one  which 
required  both  secrecy  and  adroitness — which 
might  end  in  nothing — but  which  also  might 
materially  affect  the  destiny  of  those  whom 
Henderson  was  so  anxious  to  serve.  So  they 
went  about  the  errand  with  speed  and  with  res- 
olution. 

An  hour  later  in  the  day,  Silvain  contrived 
to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  Ernest  Adair, 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing.  Adair  was 
restless,  now  entering  a  little  inn,  taking  some 
slight  and  perfectly  unintoxicating  refreshment, 
glancing  over  a  journal,  and  coming  away — 
now  wandering  about  the  smaller  streets  of 
Versailles,  avoiding  the  principal  thoroughfares 
— now  walking  some  little  distance  into  the 
country,  and  suddenly  turning  backward  toward 
the  town.  It  was  upon  one  of  the  outlying 
roads  that  Silvain  encountered  him. 

This  time  the  Frenchman  gave  him  his  hand, 
unsolicited,  but  looked  round,  as  if  to  see  that 
no  one  observed  the  act. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  met  you,  M.  Adair," 
said  Silvain.  "You  would  understand  why  I 
refused  your  hand  in  the  shop.  You  compre- 
hend that  when  one's  happiness  is  in  the  keep- 
ing of  another  person,  one  has  to  make  numer- 
ous sacrifices.  And  not  to  disguise  from  you 
what  you  well  know,  you  are  certainly  hated  in 
that  quarter." 

"Well,  I  must  hope  that  time  will  efface  the 
hatred,  and  that  the  advocacy  of  a  friend  will 
assist  time.  I  bear  no  malice,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  very  happy.  You  were  not  jealous 
at  Mademoiselle's  selecting  me  for  a  tete-a-tete. 
Jealous — happy  man — he  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
knowing  that  the  heart  of  Matilde  is  a  rock  of 
Gibraltar  for  all  but  himself."  .  * 

"And  you  are  really  going  to  England?" 

"I  am  indeed,  and  immediately.  I  will  make 
you  a  confidence,  though  you  don't  deserve  it 


for  charging  me  full  price  for  my  vinegar.     I 
am  going  to  be  an  actor. " 

"No  man  is  better  calculated  to  make  a 
great  success,  and  we  shall  read  of  it  in  the 
journals.  I  congratulate  the  English.  They 
will  have  an  actor  at  last." 

"  And  so  Matilde  hates  me,  truly,  thorough- 
ly, and  as  a  woman  hates — that  is  to  say,  if  she 
had  to  describe  me  in  a  bill,  she  would  insist 
on  saying  that  I  was  short,  fat,  and  ugly,  stam- 
mered and  stuttered,  spoke  bad  French,  and  had 
generally  a  hang-dog  appearance.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  should  think  the  worse  of  her  for  that  ? 
Not  at  all.  Lying !  It  would  not  be  lying,  it 
would  be  truth,  as  presented  to  the  female  or- 
ganization, regarding  a  man  who  was  distaste- 
ful. They  praise  in  the  same  manner,  bless 
you !  The  most  hideous  lout  of  a  soldier,  with 
the  profile  of  a  sole  and  the  croak  of  a  raven, 
becomes  a  noble-voiced  hero  to  Jeannette  as 
soon  as  he  has  made  his  way  to  her  heart.  Do 
you  consider  them  responsible  beings?  I  do 
not.  So,  come,  own  that  Matilde,  having  fail- 
ed in  getting  me  to  come  to  terms,  is  availing 
herself  of  the  hold  our  friendship  gives  you  over 
me,  and  has  bid  you  use  your  influence." 

"It  is  not  so,"  said  Silvain ;  but  it  was  said 
in  a  way  which  was  intended  to  confirm  Adair 
in  the  conviction  that  a  new  embassador  was 
being  tried. 

"  You  would  not  have  shaken  hands  with  me 
unless  you  had  her  leave  to  do  so,  Silvain,  and 
you  were  sent  to  find  me  out." 

"  If  it  were  so,  would  my  attempt  be  utterly 
fruitless  ?" 

' '  Why,  I  would,  as  you  know,  sooner  please 
you  than  any  body  else,  because  I  like  you,  and 
because  I  owe  you  a  sort  of  atonement.  But 
what  can  be  said  between  us,  my  dear  Silvain? 
You  are  a  friend,  but  you  are  also  a  man  of 
business,  and  a  sound,  clear-headed  fellow. 
Well,  I  am  asked  to  run  a  very  great  risk,  do 
a  very  great  service,  and  all  for  nothing.  Your 
Matilde  says  that  I  am  a  devil,  and  backs  up 
that  intolerable  proposition  by  desiring  me  to 
show  mercy  gratis.  Why,  you,  who  charge  a 
friend  retail  price  for  toilet  vinegar,  must  see 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  set  to  work.  Take 
a  cigarette." 

"I  have  no  better  bargain  to  propose  to  you, 
my  dear  Adair,"  said  Silvain.''  "Let  us  go  into 
the  Silver  Deer,  and  refresh  ourselves." 

"Not  now,  Silvain.  I  take  but  little,  and  I 
am  desirous  to  keep  my  head  as  cool  as  I  can. 
No  more  card-parties  and  brandy,  like  that 
when  you  let  loose  the  wild  beast,  Haureau, 
upon  me,  traitor." 

"  Do  not  say  so.  I  had  no  idea  of  his  char- 
acter. I  thought  that  he  was  a  smuggler,  and 
probably  an  escaped  convict,  but  I  did  not  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  bad  fellow.  And  you  certain- 
ly chastised  him." 

"  I»wish  the  cursed  dagger  had  flown  to  shiv- 
ers as  I  pulled  it  out.  It  was  to  your  friend, 
and  your  brandy,  and  that  blow,  that  Matilde 
may  lay  all  the  suffering  which  has  come  upon 
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her  ladies.  I  was  driven  to  bay  in  the  police- 
cell,  and  the  fatal  revelation  was  made.  Does 
Matilde  consider  you  the  author  of  all  these 
catastrophes  ?" 

"No,"  said  Silvain,  in  his  turn  disconcerted. 
The  subject  had  never  presented  itself  to  him 
in  this  way. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  her  hatred  concen- 
trates itself  upon  the  wrong  person.  It  is  you, 
M.  Silvain,  you  perceive,  who  are  the  real  crim- 
inal. " 

"That  is  not  the  way  to  speak  of  it." 

"  Not  quite.  I  waive  the  invitation  to  me, 
and  the  brandy.  But  when  you  engage  a  no- 
torious ruffian  in  the  pay  of  the  police  (don't 
tell  me  that  you  did  not  know  that,  my  dearest 
Silvain,  because  I  could  call  him  to  contradict 
you) ;  and  when  you  set  that  man  upon  me, 
and  place  me  in  such  a  position  that,  in  defense 
against  him,  I  use  my  knife,  and  in  defense 
against  consequences  I  use  my  information,  who 
is  the  real  enemy  of  Mrs.  Urquhart  and  Mrs. 
Lygon  ?  I  must  have  this  view  of  the  case  set 
clearly  before  Matilde,  and  before  Mrs.  Lygon 
herself,  in  whom  you  have  pretended  to  take  an 
interest." 

"Your  tongue  has  not  gained  in  gentleness 
since  we  last  met,"  said  Silvain,  who  by  no 
means  liked  the  tone  which  the  dialogue  was 
taking. 

"  The  man  who  disguises  truth  from  a  friend 
is  incapable  of  a  true  friendship,"  said  Ernest 
Adair.  "  Cherish  that  sentiment,  Silvain,  for 
though  I  shall  be  far  aAvay,  you  will  be  sure  to 
have  other  true  friends,  especially  as  you  are 
going  to  keep  a  handsome  wife." 

"But  come  and  drink  with  me,  as  we  are 
about  to  part,"  said  Silvain. 

' '  To  repeat  your  own  words,  there  is  no  need 
of  that  ceremony,  M.  Silvain.  I  shall  preserve 
the  recollection  of  your  regard,  which  I  wish 
you  would  crown  by  a  little  frankness." 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say?" 

"Tell  me,  though  I  shall  know  it  without 
your  aid,  what  object  Mademoiselle  Matilde  pro- 
poses to  herself  in  permitting  you  to  associate 
with  me  all  this  time,  to  smoke  with  me,  and 
to  offer  to  drink  with  me  ?  Had  you  not  her 
leave  and  license  for  each  act,  my  dear  Silvain, 
I  should  have  had  far  less  of  your  delightful  so- 
ciety. Come,  tell  me,  and  I  may  reward  you 
by  sending  you  back  to  her  with  good  news." 

"I  wish  that  I  had  any  thing  to  tell  you, 
then,"  said  Silvain ;  ' { but,  unhappily,  I  can  make 
you  no  further  answer." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you,  M.  Silvain;  but  you 
must  not  be  frantic  at  finding  that  a  stranger  is 
deeper  in  the  confidence  and  secrecy  of  your 
intended  wife  than  you  yourself  are.  Matilde 
has  been  to  Mrs.  Lygon,  to  inform  her  that  I 
am  in  Versailles,  and  you  are  sent  to  keep  me 
in  conversation  until  a  telegraphic  message 
can  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  I  was  injudicious 
enough  to  admit  to  Matilde  that  there  were 
persons  whom  I  did  not  desire  to  see,  and  if 
the  wires  do  their  work,  some  of  those  persons 


will  soon  be  here.  Now  let  us  go  and  drink 
at  the  Silver  Deer." 

"  You  are  wrong,  indeed  you  are  wrong,  M. 
Adair.  There  has  been  no  thought  of  sending 
any  message  to  Paris ;  and  if  I  understand  Ma- 
tilde aright,  she  would  have  served  you,  if  you 
had  permitted  it." 

"Permitted  it,  my  dear  Silvain,  by  throwing 
up  a  game  on  which  my  future  fortune  is  set ! 
There,  I  am  frank  with  you.  And  now,  as  I 
have  shown  you  my  cards,  we  need  say  no 
more ;  and  as  you  declare  that  you  have  no  ob- 
ject in  detaining  me,  and  I  have  business  to  at- 
tend to,  we  will  part  here,  just  out  of  sight  of 
the  town.  Of  course  you  will  watch  me,  in 
order  to  report  to  Matilde,  and  I  will  facilitate 
your  duties  by  informing  you  that  I  am  going 
down  to  the  Avenue,  to  read  from  the  board  in 
front  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  house  the  name  of  the 
person  who  has  charge  of  letting  it,  and  any 
other  particulars.  And  when  I  have  copied 
this — for  I  wish  for  a  copy  of  it  for  a  reason  of 
my  own — I  shall  return  to  my  own  little  inn, 
where  I  shall  remain  until  eight  o'clock,  as  I 
expect  a  visitor.  After  eight  you  must  do  your 
spying  for  yourself." 

"I  wish  you  farewell,  M.  Adair,"  said  Sil- 
vain, less  angrily  than  the  offensive  speech  and 
tone  seemed  to  render  natural  in  his  reply. 
"I  repeat  that  you  wrong  both  Matilde  and 
myself ;  but  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  what  you 
have  resolved  not  to  believe.  Should  you  go 
to  England,  I  wish  you  the  success  you  deserve. 
Should  you  be  delayed  by  any  casualty,  unfore- 
seen by  yourself,  it  will  be  for  you  to  remember 
that,  in  your  scorn  of  two  persons  in  humble 
position,  you  rejected  terms  that  might  have 
prevented  that  casualty.  I  wish  you  farewell, 
M.  Ernest  Adair." 

Adair  had  listened  with  gravity  to  this 
speech ;  but  at  its  close  he  raised  his  hat,  and, 
as  Silvain  walked  away,  made  him  a  deep  bow 
of  mock  respect. 

Nevertheless,  Silvain  did  watch  him  for  some 
time ;  did  see  him  make  his  way  toward  the 
Avenue ;  and  did  follow  him  far  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  Adair  stood  before  the  house  of  Ur- 
quhart, and  was  apparently  transcribing  the 
contents  of  the  affiche  into  his  pocket-book. 
Silvain  made  no  pretext  of  concealing  himself, 
and  Ernest,  looking  back,  saw  him  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  road,  and  again  raised  his  hat. 
Silvain  turned  away,  and  departed. 

What  Silvain  did  not  see  took  place  twenty 
minutes  later.  A  man  had  adroitly  scaled  the 
wall  of  the  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  deserted 
house,  and  had  sprung  down  upon  one  of  the 
beds.  Then,  after  several  cautious  glances 
around,  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  watch- 
ed in  that  well-wooded  garden,  the  stranger  ap- 
proached the  house,  and,  coming  up  to  a  win- 
dow, with  some  exertion  forced  open  an  outside 
Venetian  blind.  It  was  the  back  window  of 
the  grouud-floor  room  in  which  Laura  had  been 
concealed  from  Urquhart. 
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He  forced  the  blind,  threw  up  the  English 
sash,  and  mounted  on  the  sill.  Ernest  Adah- 
was  about  to  descend  into  the  room,  when  he 
looked  round  for  a  moment ;  but  he  saw  no  one. 

Yet  another  man  was  in  the  garden,  and  was 
watching  him. 

This  was  Robert  Urquhart. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
MRS.  HAWKESLEY  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 
MY  DEAREST  CHARLES, — 

****** 
All  which  you  know  without  my  telling  it. 

And  now  for  serious  matters.  Be  sure  that 
you  read  this  letter  when  you  are  by  yourself, 
and  be  quite  sure  that  you  make  out  every  word 
in  it  before  you  destroy  it — not  exactly  an  un- 
necessary request,  as  your  remembrance  will  tell 
you. 

Poor  Bertha  has  been  exceedingly  ill,  and  is 
eo  still,  although  Dr.  Solmes  considers  that  there 
is  no  immediate  danger.  But  the  fever  has 
only  excited  her  frightfully,  and  has  not  made 
her  light-headed,  as  I  expected  it  would  do. 
She  insists  upon  talking,  and  the  irritation  into 
which  she  is  thrown  by  being  desired  to  be  si- 
lent is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  the  per- 
mitting her  to  speak.  If  she  is  left  alone,  she 
at  once  rings  the  bell  so  violently  that  the  whole 
house  is  alarmed,  and  I  dare  not  tie  the  rope 
up  out  of  her  way,  or,  feeble  as  she  is,  I  be- 
lieve that  she  would  crawl  out  of  her  room  and 
do  herself  some  fearful  mischief.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  state  of  things,  I  should  have  re- 
fused to  hear  any  thing  from  her  upon  the  ter- 
rible subject ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  And  it  is 
better  that  she  should  pour  out  her  incoherent 
confidences  to  me  than  to  any  one  else.  I 
write  in  her  room,  interrupted  by  her  incessant- 
ly, and  therefore  you  must  do  your  best  to  make 
out  my  meaning,  and  I  write  as  fast  as  I  can  at 
the  risk  of  saying  the  same  thing  over  again  ; 
but  you  are  used  to  that  in  me. 

My  dearest  Charles,  I  know  not  how — and 
the  more  I  consider  it  the  less  I  know  how — 
to  separate  the  truth  from  the  idle  talk  which 
flows  from  Bertha's  lips  hour  after  hour.  Such 
a  mixture  of  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  friv- 
olous things  I  never  heard,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe  her  in  the  full  possession  of  her 
senses.  Yet  she  is  so  minutely  accurate  about 
small  matters,  and  recollects  the  tiniest  point 
about  dress,  or  ornament,  or  any  sight  she  has 
seen,  or  any  stranger  she  has  met,  that  it  is  a 
hard  struggle  to  believe  that  when  she  breaks 
out  into  revelations  that  I  can  not  even  hint  at 
she  is  inventing  or  wandering.  Is  there  any 
form  of  mental  disease  in  which  the  sufferer's 
mind  can  not  grasp  any  thing  beyond  trifles  ? 
While  I  write  the  words,  they  recall  a  curious 
speech  you  yourself  once  made,  in  which  you 
said  that  perhaps  when  we  get  into  the  next 
world  we  should  discover  that  we  had  never 


had  the  resolution  really  to  open  our  eyes  at 
all  in  this,  and  so  had  never  seen  the  angels 
and  ghosts  all  round  us,  but  only  felt  our  way 
along.  Bertha  seems  never  to  have  looked  out 
firmly  upon  life,  but  to  have  contented  herself 
with  what  was  quite  close  to  her,  just  as  baby, 
when  you  sat  her  down  for  the  first  time  by  the 
sea,  and  you  expected  her  to  be  astonished  and 
delighted  with  the  waves,  pulled  her  little  hat 
over  her  eyes  and  filled  her  lap  with  the  stones, 
and  you  were  disappointed.  My  dear  Charles, 
bear  with  my  scribbling.  I  feel  that  I  try  to 
keep  away  from  a  painful  theme. 

I  can  not  arrive  at  a  decision.  But  you  know 
this  already,  because  you  know  my  ways,  and 
that  you  would  have  had  it  in  the  very  first  line 
of  my  letter  if  I  had  been  certain.  I  have 
gone  over  and  over  every  thing  that  Bertha  has 
said  and  keeps  on  saying,  and  have  put  it  in  all 
shapes  and  forms,  and  yet  I  can  not  weave  it 
all  into  one  connected  story.  That  E.  A.  is 
the  most  fearfully  wicked  man  who  ever  lived 
there  can  not  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  that 
poor  Bertha  is  all  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
believe,  I  wish  I  could  say  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree made  doubtful.  I  can  not  write  about 
this,  and  I  need  not.  But  I  can  not,  from  all 
that  she  has  skid,  and  from  all  that  I  can  bring 
out  of  it  when  she  allows  me  time  to  think  for 
myself — I  can  not  make  out  the  true  character 
of  R.  U. 

No  one  could  esteem  him  so  highly  as  you 
did,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  was  always  ready  to 
accept  your  estimate  of  him,  and  to  suppose 
that  you  understood  him  better  than  a  woman 
could  do.  And  do  not  think  that  any  repre- 
sentations of  Bertha's  would  have  weight  with 
me '  against  your  judgment,  or  that  I  am  un- 
consciously allowing  an  'erring  wife  to  make 
me  listen  to  any  extenuations  which  she  may 
try  to  find  in  the  character  of  her  husband.  It 
is  not  from  any  thing  that  she  says  against  him 
(and  it  is  very  little  indeed  that  I  ever  permit 
her  to  say  upon  the  subject)  that  a  strange 
impression  is  fixing  itself  into  my  mind.  If  I 
am  to  believe  what  she  says — I  mean,  dear,  the 
actual  facts  which  she  tells — I  must  say,  and 
please  forgive  me  if  I  put  the  case  too  abrupt- 
ly against  your  friend,  that — I  scarcely  like  to 
write  it — but  if  R.  had  desired  to  make  known 
all  about  E.  A.  very  much  sooner,  the  proofs 
were  within  his  reach. 

Reading  over  these  last  lines,  and  having 
broken  off  to  attend  to  my  patient,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  them ;  and  you  must  let  me  put 
what  I  mean  in  plainer  words.  Did  not  R. 
know  of  all  that  had  taken  place  long  before  he 
chose  to  make  others  aware  that  it  had  come  to 
his  knowledge?  You  told  me  what  he  had 
said  to  poor  Arthur  when  sending  him  home. 
Charles,  if  R.  were  not  then  in  the  dark  as  to 
his  own  household  misery ! 

You  will  reject  this  thought  at  the  first  read- 
ing ;  but  do  you  think  that  I  would  have  put  it 
on  paper  if  I  could  have  justified  to  myself  the 
not  writing  it  to  you?  Because  it  is  a  very 
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shocking  thought,  and  because  it  is  far  more 
terrible  when  we  come  to  connect  it  with  what 
has  happened  since.  Please  to  think  over  all 
this  as  calmly  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  sit- 
ting by  my  side,  which  I  wish  more  than  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  were,  at  such  a  time.  I  know 
your  faith  in  R.  U.,  and  God  knows  that  I  would 
be  the  last  to  try  to  shake  it ;  but  if  he  is  your 
friend,  remember  that  Laura  is  my  sister,  and 
let  me  speak  as  freely  for  her  as  you  would  do 
for  him. 

You  have  thought  over  it,  dearest,  and  in 
spite  of  my  assurance  that  Bertha,  ill  as  she  is 
now,  and  childish  as  she  is  at  the  best  of  times, 
is  perfectly  capable  of  bearing  witness  to  facts, 
you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  woman 
has  allowed  herself  to  be  talked  into  a  confused 
belief  by  another  woman  who  has  a  confused 
mind,  and  who  is  not  to  be  trusted.  No,  dear 
Charles,  you  have  not.  You  have,  man-like, 
taken  that  view  first,  and  then  you  have  thought 
of  me  as  not  quite  like  all  the  easy  and  credu- 
lous women  whom  you  have  known,  and  you 
have  come  round  to  the  conclusion  that  your 
wife  would  not  write  as  she  has  done  unless  she 
had  something  to  say  which  was  worth  your 
serious  attention.  I  know  that  you  are  giving 
me  fair  play,  dearest — what  a  word  ?  but  I 
write  as  fast  as  I  could  speak,  and  I  have  pick- 
ed no  words  at  all.  You  are  shocked  and 
grieved,  and  grieved  too,  dear  one,  am  I  that  I 
can  not  throw  my  arms  round  you  while  I  am 
wounding  you,  as  I  feel  I  am  doing.  But  it  is 
the  truth,  Charles;  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  truth. 

Do  no*  think  that  I  have  rushed  on  hastily. 
When  I  could  no  longer  blind  myself  to  the 
conviction  that  R.  had  chosen,  for  his  own  rea- 
sons, to  retain  in  his  own  bosom  his  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  truth,  I  fought  against  all  the  re- 
pugnance which  such  a  thought  calls  up  in  a 
woman's  nature,  and  1  tried  with  all  my  might 
to  find  excuses  for  his  conduct.  The  natural 
thought,  of  course,  was  that  he  might  say  he 
had  insufficient  evidence,  and  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  act  until  he  had  more,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  should  defeat  his  own  purpose  by 
causing  suspicion  that  he  had  discovered  any 
thing.  That  might  be  a  humiliating  position 
for  a  man — and  there  are  men  who  would  have 
died  sooner  than  have  borne  it — but  it  might 
be  in  his  stern  nature  to  bear  all  things  until 
the  day  of  retribution  should  come.  I  clung 
to  that  view,  Charles,  I  am  sure,  for  your  sake 
more  than  because  I  could  feel  that  it  was  right, 
'  but  it  is  not  true.  You  must  take  my  word  for 
what  I  must  not  write,  but  it  is  not  true. 

Then,  dearest  Charles,  what  becomes  of  all 
that  follows?  If  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
you  that  R.  was  acting  this  unmanly  and  treach- 
erous part,  if  you  come  to  the  belief  that  while 
he  was  preaching  to  Arthur  of  love,  and  confi- 
dence, and  domestic  happiness,  he  was  nursing 
up  the  materials  of  vengeance,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  his  conduct  as  regards  Laura  ?  Are  we 
to  believe  in  one  single  word  of  his  statements  ? 


He  writes  that  evidence  has  been  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  upon  that  evidence  Arthur  is  to  give 
himself  up  to  a  misery  that  will  break  his  heart, 
and  you,  dearest,  are  silent,  or  only  speak  to 
confess  that  if  R.  is  convinced,  hope  is  over ; 
and  then  it  is  our  turn  to  make  discoveries,  and 
we  learn  that,  let  him  pretend  to  have  what  new 
proofs  he  may,  he  had  long  before  had  evidence 
that  should  have  parted  him  and  Bertha  forever. 
Can  we  continue  to  place  any  faith — the  least 
faith  in  a  man  who  has  been  living  and  acting 
what  I  call  treachery,  put  what  worldly  name 
you  like  upon  it?  I  am  certain,  as  I  write 
these  lines,  that  my  husband,  as  he  reads  them, 
will  feel  that  we  have  been  cruelly  imposed 
upon.  And  for  you  to  know  of  a  wrong, 
Charles,  is  to  hasten  to  do  justice,  and  I  love 
you  for  that  and  for  all  the  rest. 

Again  I  am  interrupted,  and  Bertha  asks,  in 
a  querulous  voice,  whether  I  am  setting  down 
things  against  her,  and  wishes  that  she  was 
dead.  Dr.  Solmes  also  has  come,  and  will  not 
speak  out  upon  the  case,  but  sees  no  alteration 
for  the  worse,  and  wishes  that  she  would  sleep. 
Yet  he  appears  to  hesitate  as  to  giving  her  any 
strong  narcotic.  I  think  that  he  is  puzzled, 
and  yet  he  is  too  honest  a  man  to  be  afraid  to 
say  so,  and  he  would  desire  another  opinion  if 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  useful.  But  if 
there  is  no  change  to-morrow,  I  will  take  upon 
myself  to  speak  plainly. 

Your  letter  was  short,  but  very  welcome.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  write  me  long  letters,  but  let 
me  have  a  line  every  day — I  am  breaking  off 
/rom  what  I  most  wanted  to  say.  It  is  this. 
Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  be  guided  by  any  of 
the  considerations  which  men  think  so  much 
of,  and,  whether  you  have  the  sanction  of  Ar- 
thur or  not,  do  you  find  out  Laura,  and  see  her. 
In  one  minute  from  the  time  you  and  Laura 
meet,  you  will  know  all.  I  would  give  thou- 
sands to  meet  her  face  to  face  for  one  minute. 
Pray,  Charles,  my  own  husband,  give  way  to 
me  in  this,  and  let  R.  say  what  he  may,  or  let 
A.  urge  that  it  is  not  for  you  to  forestall  him, 
do  you  think  of  me  and  my  happiness,  and  go 
away  and  see  Laura.  And  write  me  word  that 
you  have  done  so.  Do  this,  dearest.  I  have 
more  to  say  to  you  than  I  could  get  into  my 
letter ;  but  if  you  will  only  read  carefully  what 
I  have  scribbled  so  carelessly,  I  shall  be  sure 
that  you  understand  me.  I  do  not  believe  that 
R.  is  a  man  who  should  be  called  the  friend  of 
an  honorable  man ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to 
be  angry  with  me  for  writing  so  harshly,  do 
not  be  angry  until  I  have  told  you  all  that  I 
have  to  say. 

There  will  be  little  rest  for  me  until  you  re- 
turn, but  I  am  quite  well,  and  so  are  the  chil- 
dren. You  need  not  be  told  what  they  would 
say,  bless  them,  if  they  knew  that  I  was  writ- 
ing to  papa. 

Ever  your  own,  BEATRICE. 

In  reference  to  this  letter,  it  is  only  necesia- 
ry  to  say  that  the  injunction  of  Mrs.  Hawkesley 
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had  been  obeyed,  by  anticipation,  through  the 
means  of  Charles  Hawkesley's  accidental  meet- 
ing with  Mrs.  Lygon  in  the  gardens,  and  that 
his  reply,  in  which  that  interview  was  described, 
crossed  his  wife's  letter.  Hawkesley's  commu- 
nication need  not  be  given,  but  it  should  be  said 
that  it  was  brief,  that  he  had  touched  very 
slightly  upon  any  thing  that  had  occurred  in 
Paris,  but  had  sought  to  prepare  his  wife  to  be 
told  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  reunion  of 
Laura  and  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

ME.  AVENTAYLE  left  the  Hotel  Mirabeau, 
and  with  no  great  accession  of  good  spirits 
wandered  forth  into  Paris. 

"  Those  fellows  make  me  d — d  melancholy,'' 
said  the  kindly-natured  manager,  "and  while 
they  are  all  engaged  upon  business  of  that  in- 
fernal kind,  I  swear  I  have  no  heart  to  go  grin- 
ning at  vaudevilles,  as  I  ought  to  do.  Just  like 
me,  always  letting  other  folks'  affairs  interfere 
with  my  own." 

Nevertheless  he  generally  managed  to  attend 
to  his  own  indifferently  well;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  warm-hearted,  open- 
handed  man  was  a  great  deal  more  prosperous 
than  he  would  allow,  even  in  the  confessional 
set  up  by  the  commissioners  of  income  tax. 

As  he  went  lounging  slowly  along  with  a 
comprehensive  grumble  at  the  universe,  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  grum- 
bled once  more — this  time  at  a  concentrated' 
grievance.  He  had  scratched  his  hand  with  a 
stiff  card,  which  he  immediately  drew  out,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  that  which  M.  Wolowski 
had  given  him  when  they  separated  in  front  of 
the  cafe  on  the  Boulevard. 

"He  must  be  a  snob,"  said  the  incensed 
manager,  "to  use  thick  cards  like  that,  when 
decent  Frenchmen  carry  none  much  thicker 
than  paper.  But  he  asked  me  to  go  and  call 
on  him,  if  we  did  not  see  our  way  to  doing  any 
good  without  him.  I  see  none,  and  I  am  rath- 
er thrown  over  than  not  by  that  swell  at  the  bu- 
reau. I  swear  I'll  go  and  talk  to  the  Pole.  I 
suppose  I  have  a  right  to  talk  to  a  Pole  if  I 
like.  I  shall  not  do  any  good,  I  dare  say ;  but 
it  is  something  to  do  no  harm  on  an  afternoon 
in  Paris." 

So  Mr.  Aventayle  made  out  the  obscure 
house  to  which  the  card  invited  him,  was  im- 
mediately admitted,  and  found  himself  in  the 
room  where  Ernest  Adair  had  been  finally  dis- 
comfited by  the  production  of  the  original  man- 
uscript from  which  he  had  copied  the  play  sent 
to  Aventayle.  "While  he  waited,  a  pretty  girl 
came  into  the  room,  with  apparent  unconscious- 
ness that  any  one  was  there. 

"I  can  not  find  him,  Papa  "Wolowski,"  she 
said,  innocently,  and  the  next  moment  was  all 
surprise  and  apology  to  the  stranger. 

Aventayle  immediately  projected  his  mind 


into  his  theatre,  and  gazed  at  Madelon  with  a 
thought  as  to  how  she  would  make  up,  arid 
how  well  that  coquettish  costume  and  neat  an- 
kle would  look  behind  the  foot-lights.  Then 
he  took  note  of  the  coquettish  costume,  and  re- 
solved that  a  young  lady  who  formed  part  of 
his  company,  and  who  had  quite  as  neat  an  an- 
kle as  Madelon,  should  appear  in  that  garb,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  For  Mr.  Aventayle 
seldom  lost  a  chance  of  catering  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  public. 

"I  can  not  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that 
you  came  to  look  for  me,  Mademoiselle,"  said 
the  polite  manager. 

It  would  not  have  been  flattery,  however. 
For  Papa  Wolowski,  always  ready  to  afford  his 
pet  any  innocent  gratification,  had  told  her  to 
go  up  and  look  at  the  celebrated  London  actor. 

Of  course  she  had  come  to  speak  to  M.  Wo- 
lowski, who  had  been  there  a  moment  before, 
and  had  sent  her  on  a  message. 

"  M.  Wolowski  is  happy  to  be  served  by  such 
charming  messengers." 

"Oh,  Monsieur !" 

The  intellectual  conversation  was  speedily 
interrupted  by  the  advent  of  M.  Wolowski  him- 
self;  and  Madelon  departed,  forgetting  that  she 
had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him — a  point  which 
Mr.  Aventayle  noticed — and  then  recollected 
that  he  was  fifty,  which  thought  did  not  com- 
fort him  so  much  as  his  next  recollection,  that 
he  was  a  celebrity. 

"Are  you  to  be  complimented  as  the  real 
papa  of  that  pretty  young  person,  M.  Wolowski, 
or  was  the  term  only  one  of  friendship  ?" 

"I  hardly  know,"  said  M.  Wolowski,  quaint- 
ly. "But  as  so  distinguished  a  connoisseur 
allows  that  she  is  pretty,  we  will  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt." 

' '  I  wish  I  had  a  sketch  of  her  dress — it  is 
charming." 

"  You  shall  have  one  before  you  leave  Paris, 
if  you  are  good  enough  to  think  it  worth  ac- 
cepting. A  young  friend  of  hers  has  skill  with 
the  pencil,  and  yon  will  make  two  persons  hap- 
py by  commanding  the  sitting." 

"  He  is  happy  already." 

"  Thanks,  in  Madelon's  name.  And  so,  Mr. 
Aventayle,  you  have  done  me  the  favor  to  ac- 
cept my  invitation  to  call." 

"  Well,  yes,  but  really — " 

"I  am  your  debtor  for  that.  And  I  per- 
ceive, by  your  manner,  that  you  hardly  know 
what  you  have  come  for,  or  in  what  way  you 
would  like  to  avail  yourself  of  my  bumble  serv- 
ices." 

"  You  really  say  what  I  meant  to  say.  But 
since  I  saw  you,  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
strange  things,  and  I  have  been  told — " 

"If  I  can  save  you  any  trouble,  I  will.  I 
know  I  can  save  you  a  little  by  informing  you 
that  I  am  aware  of  all  that  has  passed  between 
you  and  your  friend,  and  M.  • ,  at  the  bu- 
reau, and  of  a  good  deal  more." 

"  Then  you  know  of  an  appointment  that  has 
been  made  for  to-morrow  ?" 
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"  For  M.  Ernest  Adair  to  meet  other  parties, 
and  disclose  certain  secrets  ?" 

"Yes,  you  are  evidently  in  M. 's  confi- 
dence." 

"I  might  have  heard  of  the  appointment 
from  other  sources  ;  but,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I 
have  the  honor  you  mention." 

"  Well,  M.  Adair  is  your  friend,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  tell  me  any 
thing  that  he  would  not  wish  you  to  tell." 

"That,  my  dear  Mr.  Aventayle,  is  the  most 
charmingly  original  view  of  friendship.  I  have 
been  unlucky  enough  to  find  that  it  is  one's 
friends  who  are  always  the  most  ready  with  ob- 
jectionable revelations  about  one,  things  that 
one's  enemies  would  never  have  been  able  to 
pick  up  without  such  affectionate  assistance." 

"True  enough,"  grumbled  the  manager. 
"But  as  you  are  his  agent  and  so  on,  I  speak 
to  you  as  acting  in  his  interest.  I  have  no 
finesse  about  me,  and  I  must  go  straight  to  the 
point,  or  stop  at  home." 

"  No  reticence,  eh  ?"  laughed  the  Pole. 

The  manager  looked  at  him  with  a  humorous 
expression. 

"Oh,  if  you  were  not  under  the  table,  you 
know  all  about  it,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  I  hate  ret- 
icence, though  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is. 
I  dare  say  that  I  am  showing  none,  and  I  want 
to  show  none.  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  do  not  believe  your  friend, 
M.  Ernest  Adair,  will  reveal  any  secrets  at  that 
meeting  to-morrow." 

"Nor  do  I,"  replied  the  Pole,  calmly. 

"There,  then,"  said  Mr.  Aventayle,  angrily. 
"Just  as  I  supposed.  Then  we  are  all  to  be 

made  fools  of  once  more,  and  M. was 

merely  humbugging." 

"No  one  can  accuse  you  of  not  making  your- 
self understood,  my  dear  Mr.  Aventayle,"  said 
Wolowski,  smiling.  "But  you  jump  to  con- 
clusions with  an  agility  that  does  honor  to  your 
mental  muscles." 

"I  did  not  know  I  had  any.  However, 
muscles  or  cockles,  we  are  to  be  done  again." 

"Let  us  accuse  nobody  unjustly.  I  think 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  my  friend, 
M.  Adair,  may  have  to  be  absent  from  the 
meeting  to-morrow,  and  of  course,  if  he  can 
not  attend,  he  can  make  no  revelation." 

"But  he  ought  to  be  present." 

"I  think  that  if  he  should  attend,  and 
should  reveal  any  of  the  secrets  which  will 
then  be  in  his  possession,  he  will  be  about 
the  most  unwelcome  guest  that  ever  joined  a 
party." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  M.  Wolowski?" 

"As  a  theatrical  artist,  Mr.  Aventayle,  it  may 
have  fallen  to  your  lot  to  play*  Don  Giovanni, 
and  to  invite  the  statue  to  supper." 

"No,  but  I  have  often  played  Lepordlo. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Leporello's  experiences  will  equally  serve 
to  explain  my  meaning.  When  the  statue  of 
the  dead  man  comes  into  the  room,  what  did 
you  do  as  Lepordlo  ?" 


"I  got  under  the  table,  of  course,  enacting 
the  awfulest  funk  in  the  world." 

"Well,  I  think,"  said  the  Pole,  with  the  most 
imperturbable  calmness,  "  that  to-morrow,  in 
the  event  of  M.  Ernest  Adair  appearing  at  the 
meeting,  your  friends  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  real  and  the  artistic  expres- 
sion of  terror." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  think  that  M.  Adair  will  be  killed  to- 
night." 

"Killed!" 

"I  think  so.  I  have  very  good  reason  to 
think  so.  And  in  that  case,  I  suppose  that  you 
will  not  be  so  happy  to  see  him  at  one  to-mor- 
row." 

"Good  God,  man!"  exclaimed  Aventayle, 
"  don't  talk  of  murder  in  that  cold-blooded  way ! 
— Bah ! — you  are  playing  a  bit  of  farce,  and, 
like  an  old  actor,  I  am  sure  to  be  taken  i>  .  It 
is  a  bad  compliment  to  you,  though, "he  added, 
' '  that  I  was  serious  for  an  instant,  but  I  have 
heard  such  a  quantity  of  extraordinary  things 
that  I  can't  feel  quite  regularly,  and  as  one 
ought  to  do.  Killed!  Not  bad." 

"At  any  risk  of  shocking  or  paining  you," 
said  the  Pole,  with  gravity,  "I  must  prevent 
you  from  treating  the  subject  in  a  way  which 
you  would  regret.  I  spoke  in  all  seriousness." 

"What  are  you  telling  me?" 

"M.  Adair  has  gone  upon  a  mission,  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointment  of  to-morrow,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  return 
alive." 

"  But  this  is  horrible,"  said  Aventayle,  start- 
ing up.  "Who  sent  him,  where  is  he  gone, 
why  is  he  not  protected  ?" 

"He  goes  of  his  own  free-will." 

"But — but — what  is  the  sort  of  danger?" 

"You  chose  to  give  it  a  name  just  now,  and, 
looking  at  it  in  an  English  point  of  view,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  name  does  not  suit.  We 
give  it  a  milder  name  in  France.  You  called 
it  murder." 

"And  you  sit  there,  and  say  this  as  if  you 
were  speaking  of  a  trifle !" 

"  No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  my 
exciting  myself,  Mr.  Aventayle.  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  business  or  the  result.  I 
have  tried  to  serve  M.  Adair,  at  very  consider- 
able loss  of  reputation  to  myself,  but  he  will 
not  let  himself  be  served  on  my  terms.  He  has 
now  chosen,  with  a  kind  of  dogged  impulsive- 
ness, to  execute  an  errand  which  might  have 
been  safely  performed  by  any  other  person,  but 
which  was  probable  death  to  him.  Circum- 
stances now  enable  me  to  say  that  it  is  all  but 
certain  death  to  him.  He  has  chosen  to  throw 
himself  into  the  power  of  the  deadliest  enemy 
he  has  in  the  world,  and  it  happens  that  the 
enemy  knows  the  fact.  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
M.  Adair  again,  unless,  as  very  intimate  with 
him,  I  should  be  judicially  invited  to  identify 
his  body." 

"I  can  not  talk  to  you,  you  make  my  blood 
run  cold,''  said  Aventayle,  looking  very  white, 
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and  glancing  at  the  door.  "Yet  tell  me.  You 
mean  that  this  poor  wretch  has  gone  to  meet 
Mr.  Urquhart  ?" 

"His  errand  was  to  Mr.  Urquhart's  house, 
and  there  Mr.  Urquhart  will  find  him — more 
probably  has  now  found  him.  Do  you  know 
the  man?" 

"  Scarcely." 

"He  is  a  giant,  in  whose  hands  Adair  will 
be  like  a  child ;  and  he  is  a  giant  maddened  by 
a  sense  of  the  worst  wrong." 

"And  we  have  sent  the  unfortunate  creature 
on  this  fearful  errand,"  said  Aventayle. 

"No,"  said  Wolowski ;  "I  was  prepared  to 
hear  you  say  that.  If  you  consider  it  a  crime 
to  have  placed  a  bad  man  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, you  are  acquitted.  It  was  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  give  up  his  secret,  and  trust 
to  the  honor  of  those  who  would  have  acted  fair- 
ly by  him.  But  he  refused  to  do  so,  suppos- 
ing that  he  should  be  able  to  make  better  terms 
with  the  Englishmen  than  with  the  bureau.  It 
is  his  own  avarice  that  has  killed  him." 

"Is  it  too  late  to  stop  him?  Surely  some- 
thing can  be  done  ?"  said  the  agitated  manager. 
"It  is  downright  wicked  to  sit  here  and  speak 
of  a  poor  wretch  being  killed.  I  will  do  some- 
thing, at  all  events." 

"I  assure  you  that  it  is  too  late,"  said  the 
Pole.  "Whatever  was  to  be  done  has  been 
done  long  ere  this.  Go  to  Versailles  as  fast  as 
steam  can  carry  you,  but  it  will  be  idle." 

"I  will  try,  though,"  said  Aventayle,  with 
an  oath  which  it  may  be  hoped  is  not  set  down 
against  him.  "I  am  in  some  sort  a  party  to 
this  wickedness,  and  it  shall  not  be  on  my  con- 
science." And  he  dashed  from  the  apartment. 

"  A  theatrical  manager  with  a  conscience  !" 
said  the  Pole,  thoughtfully,  as  he  rose  to  close 
the  door  which  Aventayle  had  left  open. 
"What  new  lusus  nature?,  may  we  look  for? 
They  will  hurry  off  to  Versailles,"  he  added, 
"  he  and  the  others,  and  they  will  be  too  late. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  Adair  had  finally 
taken  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  let  him  dash  himself 
against  the  next  wall.  As  for  his  secret,  doubt- 
less M. has  taken  care  of  that,  and  will  be 

some  ten  thousand  francs  the  richer  thereby. 
Poor  Adair !  It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  not  more 
self-command,  and  less  greediness.  I  always 
cautioned  him  against  gambling,  at  Avhich  he 
was  ever  being  ruined,  and  I  hoped  that  he  was 
cured.  Now  he  gambles  again  upon  a  fright- 
ful scale,  and  against  players  who  are  ten  times 
stronger  than  he  is,  and  he  is  utterly  lost.  I 
am  sorry  for  him — really  sorry.  Chantal  has 
far  more  steadiness,  but  not  his  genius.  Ite, 
missa  est" 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

BUT  Hawkesley  was  not  at  the  hotel  when 
Aventayle  once  more  hastened  thither.  Mr. 
Lygon  was  there ;  but  upon  him  the  manager 


felt  an  almost  insuperable'  objection  to  break, 
for  their  acquaintance  was  slight,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  communication  which  Aventayle 
had  to  make  was  one  which  made  the  subject 
especially  unapproachable.  Yet  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  While  the  manager  hesitated,  Ly- 
gon, hearing  a  footstep  in  his  brother-in-law's 
room,  opened  his  own  door. 

"I  thought  that  Charles  had  returned,"  said 
Arthur,  retiring. 

"A  moment,  Mr.  Lygon,  if  you  please.  I 
had  hoped  to  find  him  here ;  but  I  have  missed 
him.  You  have  no  idea  where  he  is  to  be 
found  ?" 

"Not  much.  He  just  mentioned  Versailles, 
but  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  think  he  is  gone 
there'. " 

"  Versailles !     Let  me  say  one  word  to  you." 

"By  all  means,  Mr.  Aventayle,"  said  Arthur, 
closing  the  door. 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin,  Mr.  Lygon; 
and  yet  minutes  may  be  precious.  I  had  better 
say  at  once,  without  stopping  to  apologize  for 
knowing  any  thing  that  concerns  yourself,  or 
any  one  else,  that  I  have  just  learned  that  a 
frightful  meeting  is  likely  to  take  place — may 
have  taken  place  already — and  that  murder  may 
be  the  issue." 

' '  Some  one  we  care  about,  or  you  would  not 
be  so  agitated.  Who  is  it — who?" 

"Mr.  Urquhart  has  gone  down  to. Versailles 
to  meet  Ernest  Adair." 

"Stop,"  said  Arthur  Lygon,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing, but  his  voice  subdued  by  a  painful  effort 
until  it  was  almost  calmer  than  ordinary. 
"  How  do  you  know  this  ?" 

"From  a  man  who  can  not  be  mistaken — 
who  knows  all — who  speaks  of  Ernest  Adair  as 
a  dead  man." 

"As  a  dead  man!"  repeated  Arthur  Lygon. 
"That  is  a  strange  way  to  speak  of  him,"  he 
added,  very  slowly,  the  words  evidently  mean- 
ing nothing  less  than  what  was  in  the  speaker's 
mind.  "  So  Urquhart  has  gone  down  to  meet 
him?"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  "You  are 
sure  that  it  is  Urquhart  ?" 

."  Quite  sure.     I  came  to  tell  Hawkesley." 

"  It  is  much  more  proper  that  you  should  tell 
me,"  said  Arthur,  with  extraordinary  calmness. 

"More  proper?" 

"Certainly,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  do- 
ing so.  I  wonder  whether  Hawkesley  was 
aware  of  this,  and  whether  that  knowledge  took 
him  to  Versailles?" 

"No,  he  could  not  be." 

"You  speak  positively.  I  dare  say  that  you 
arc  right.  However,  if  he  has  gone  there,  it  is 
all  very  well.  He  will  let  me  know  what  is  to 
be  done  next." 

•  "I  fear  that  I  have  not  made  you  understand 
me." 

"Perfectly.  Urquhart  is  gone  to  Versailles 
to  meet  Adair." 

"  To  kill  him,  Sir.     He  will  kill  him." 

"He  has  a  right  to  do  so,"  replied  Arthur 
Lygon,  calmly  as  before.  "At  least,  for  rea- 
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sons  which  we  need  not  enter  upon,  he  has  the 
first  right  to  make  the  attempt.  If  he  foregoes 
that  right,  or  fails,  it  will  then  be  a  question  as 
to  any  subsequent  step.  But  Hawkesley  will 
inform  me  as  to  that.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Aventayle." 

And  with  a  courteous  gesture  Lygon  left  the 
room. 

"That  man  is  stunned,"  said  Aventayle. 
;<IIc  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  I  do 
not  think  that  Charles  Hawkesley  ought  to  leave 
him  alone.  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what 
had  I  better  do  ?  I  wish  I  had  not  called  upon 
that  accursed  Pole,  and  then  I  should  not  have 
been  burdened  with  the  knowledge  of  this  hor- 
ror. I  can  do  nothing.  I  could  tear  down  to 
Versailles,  and  to  what  end  ?  I  might  do  act- 
ual harm.  It  might  be  said  that  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  deed  that  was  to  be  done — the 
police  will  accuse  a  man  of  any  thing,  and  that 
Pole  is  in  league  with  them." 

And  the  manager,  to  do  him  justice,  more 
agitated  at  the  news  he  had  heard  than  dis- 
turbed at  the  possibility  of  his  getting  into  diffi- 
culty, sat  down  and  meditated  on  the  extraor- 
dinary position  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 
And  in  the  mean  time  others  were  as  excited 
as  himself,  and  with  even  more  cause. 

A  few  moments  after  Adair  had  finished 
transcribing  the  contents  of  the  ajffiche  in  front 
of  the  house  in  the  avenue,  a  ceremony  which 
he  performed  with  some  ostentation,  even  re- 
turning as  if  to  verify  what  he  had  written 
down,  Mary  Henderson,  emerging  from  a  back 
street  in  the  neighborhood,  hurried  away  from 
the  town,  and  made  for  a  point  in  the  road  near 
the  spot  where  Silvain  had  met  Ernest. 

She  waited  some  time,  expecting  the  arrival 
of  her  lover,  and  evinced  some  of  her  character- 
istic impatience.  She  walked  up  and  down 
rapidly,  and  cast  eager  glances  up  and  down  the 
approaches. 

"It  is  done,  though,"  she  said,  by  way  of 
calming  herself.  "  Only  when  one  has  done 
any  thing,  it  is  so  aggravating  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing by  the  person  to  whom  one  burns  to  tell  it. 
Ah,  here  he  comes,  and  at  what  a  pace,  poor 
fellow !  I  will  not  say  a  severe  word  to  him. " 

Silvain  was  certainly  coming — coming,  too, 
Avith  all  the  speed  he  could  put  on.  No  lover 
ever  hurried  at  that  rate  to  any  love-making 
since  the  world  began.  Even  Henderson,  with 
all  her  knowledge  of  Silvain's  devotion,  not  to 
speak  of  his  awe,  could  not  attribute  that  excess 
of  zeal  to  his  mere  desire  not  to  keep  her  wait- 
ing. 

"You  have  news !"  she  cried,  the  instant  he 
came  within  hearing. 

"News  indeed!"  answered  the  panting  Sil- 
vain. 

And  in  half  a  dozen  hurried  words  he  told 
her  that  Adair  was  in  the  house,  and  that  Mr. 
Urquhart  had  followed  him. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  I  knew  it  would  be 
so.  I  saiv  him  for  a  moment,  Silvain.  I  knew 
that  he  was  come  for  vengeance.  It  is  too 


dreadful.     I  must  tell  the  poor  lady — I  must 
tell  her — I  have  lost  my  head — I  must  tell  her!" 

Mrs.  Lygon  had  been  reading  in  her  cham- 
ber, but  her  heart  was  far  away  from  the  book, 
which  had  fallen  from  her  hand.  She  was  far 
away  in  Eagland,  and  a  child  was  at  her  knee, 
and  the  son  cheek  of  another  child,  a  younger 
one,  rested  against  her  own,  and  she  heard  its 
murmur  of  affection,  an  inarticulate  utterance 
to  all  the  world,  and  more  eloquent  than  any 
words  to  one  heart. 

In  a  moment  Laura  was  brought  back  to  the 
realities  of  her  position. 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Henderson, 
without  a  word  of  apology,  rushed  to  the  side 
of  Laura. 

"The  vengeance  has  come! — it  has  come 
upon  him,  m'm !  It  has  come  now !" 

The  girl  was  indeed  terrified,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  could  bring  out  the  words. 

Terror  is  contagious,  and  Mrs.  Lygon  clutch-  / 
ed  at  the  arm  of  Henderson,  and  faintly  de- 
manded her  meaning. 

"  They  are  in  the  empty  house  together,  Mrs. 
Lygon ! — there  will  be  murder,  if  it  has  not 
been  done  already!" 

"Who? — who  are,  girl? — speak." 

"Adair,  m'm,  and  Mr.  Urquhart  has  rushed 
in  to  him.  There  will  be  murder  now,  if  ever 
in  this  world!" 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

HENDERSON  had  doubtless  expected  that  the 
announcement  she  had  to  make  would  produce 
its  natural  effect  upon  Mrs.  Lygon.  For  terror, 
for  bewilderment,  and  for  their  commonplace 
manifestation,  the  messenger  had  been  pre- 
pared, nay,  had  even  had  a  moment  to  think  of 
the  equally  commonplace  means  of  calming  an- 
other woman's  sudden  agitation.  But  when 
the  girl's  message  was  fully  delivered,  and  Mrs. 
Lygon,  after  her  first  astonishment,  had  com- 
prehended the  situation  of  affairs,  her  excite- 
ment took  a  form  which  baffled  the  understand- 
ing of  her  companion.  With  lips  and  cheek 
pale  as  ashes,  Mrs.  Lygon  resumed  the  seat 
from  which  she  had  sprung,  and  gazed  steadily 
upon  Henderson. 

"This  must  not  be,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  after 
a  pause.  "  It  must  be  prevented." 

Henderson  could  only  utter  a  meaningless 
exclamation. 

"  You  must  come  with  me  to  the  police," 
Mrs.  Lygon  continued.  "Yes,  that  is  the  only 
way.  Women  can  do  nothing.  Come  with 
me." 

And  she  hastily  sought  for  hat  and  scarf. 

"All  the  police  in  the  world  would  be  too 
late,  m'm!"  exclaimed  Henderson. 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?" 

"They  are  in  the  house  together — they  were 
in  the  house  together  before  I  came  away." 

"It  may  not  be  too  late.     I  will  go.     It 
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must  not  be,  it  shall  not  be,"  she  added,  to  her- 
self rather  than  to  Henderson,  and  descended 
the  stair.  "He  dares  not  meet  Robert  Urqu- 
hart,  unless — .  We  must  walk  faster,  Mary," 
Mrs.  Lygon  said,  impatiently,  as  they  came  into 
the  road. 

"But  I  have  something  more  to  s4fy,  m'm,  if 
you  will  let  me,"  said  Henderson,  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapid  step  of  Mrs.  Lygon. 

"When  we  have  seen  the  police,"  said  Lau- 
ra, hastening  in  the  direction  of  the  house 
where  Adair  had  been  conveyed  after  the  affray 
at  Silvain's,  and  whence  Robert  Urquhart  had 
come,  with  the  fatal  knowledge  that  he  had 
used  so  terribly. 

"We  shall  only  lose  time,  m'm,"  said  Hen- 
derson, despairingly ;  "  but  it  is  no  matter.  If 
we  hurried  to  the  avenue  ourselves — " 

"I  must  not,"  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  in  a  low 
voice.  "But  the  police-station  is  in  the  way 
there,"  she  added,  increasing  her  pace.  "Oh 
this  is  dreadful !  But  he  dares  not  die  thus." 

And  they  hurried  on  together. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

"  Formerly  Ailing  ham,"  was  very  neatly  writ- 
ten under  the  name  engraved  upon  the  card 
brought  in  to  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

She  had  availed  herself  of  Bertha's  having 
fallen  asleep,  and  had  come  down  to  the  study 
to  hurry  off  a  few  lines  to  her  husband. 

"Mr.  Berry — certainly,  yes.  Here.  And 
be  sure  to  let  me  know  the  moment  I  am  want- 
ed." 

"It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  you,  my  dear 
lady,"  said  Mr.  Berry,  "  and  I  suppose  that  you 
will  hardly  remember  me.  Yet  I  think  I  should 
recognize  something  of  the  expression  of  the 
young  lady  who  came  to  me  two  or  three  times 
about  some  alterations  in  her  papa's  house — 
something  which  I  had  to  obtain  leave  for  him 
to  do." 

"That  must  have  been  my  sister  Laura," 
said  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  "  There  were  no  alter- 
ations in  my  time :  we  were  not  rich  enough 
then  to  make  improvements,"  she  added,  with 
her  customary  naivete. 

"Was  it  so?"  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
smiling  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  becom- 
ing grave  again.  "My  eyes  and  my  memory 
alike  warn  me  that  my  work  is  nearly  over. 
Can  you  spare  me  a  few  minutes  for  a  little 
conversation  ?" 

' ' Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  "But 
have  you  come  up  from  Lipthwaite  ?  Let  me 
offer  you — " 

Her  hand  was  on  the  bell,  but  he  stopped 
her,  with  the  apologetic  courtesy  of  what  is 
called  the  old  school,  which  means  the  school 
whose  teaching  included  the  lesson  that  though 
women,  of  course,  are  created  to  serve  us,  it  is 
as  well  to  make  their  servitude  appear  volun- 
tary. 


"  I  am  staying  in  town,"  he  said,  "  and  have 
recently  breakfasted.  At  all  events,  let  me 
say  what  I  have  to  say  at  once.  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley is  in  Paris." 

"You  know  that!  You  have  no  bad  news 
for  me  !  He  is  not  ill  ?" 

"No,  no,  certainly  not,  my  dear  lady.  I  was 
merely  about  to  say  that  I  know  he  is  in  Paris, 
and  why." 

"Thank  God.  This  is  very  foolish,  but  I 
have  been  under  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
lately,  and  have  not  had  much  sleep.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  am  a  victim  to  nerves,"  added 
Mrs.  Hawkesley,  smiling,  but  perceptibly  re- 
lieved. 

"I  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  my  abruptness. 
But  at  my  time  of  life,  when  one  has  something 
to  say,  one  is  too  apt  to  make  haste  to  say  it. 
I  should  have  been  more  careful  in  my  old  pro- 
fessional days,  when  you  were  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  Lipthwaite." 

"I  will  not  hear  that,  after  you  have  shown 
that  you  have  quite  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Berry. 
Is  it  business  that  you  came  about — I  mean 
that  it  is  a  pity  Charles  is  away." 

"  You  had  a  visit,  some  time  ago,  from  Mrs. 
Berry?"  said  he,  without  more  direct  reply  to 
her  inquiry. 

"  Yes,  and  I  ought  to  have  asked  at  once 
after  her." 

' '  Forgive  me,  but  I  am  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  interview  you  had,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  create  any  great  friendliness  of  feeling. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will,  however,  allow  me  to 
speak  openly  to  you,  and  will  not  think  that  I 
have  come  needlessly  to  renew  a  painful  dis- 
cussion." 

"  Such  of  us  as  have  known  you,  Mr.  Berry, 
know  you  too  well  to  believe  any  thing  that  you 
would  not  like  believed." 

"Mrs.  Berry  is  exceedingly,  I  fear  danger- 
ously ill,  and  under  other  circumstances  I 
should  not  be  in  London.  But  I  have  a  duty 
to  do,  and  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  most  direct 
means  of  doing  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  return 
to  Lipthwaite  at  the  earliest  moment.  Your 
husband  and  Mr.  Lygon  being  both  absent  from 
England,  I  am  compelled  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  upon  the  subject  in  question,  and 
you  will,  I  know,  forgive  me." 

"Mrs.  Berry  is  so  ill — ?" 

"Yes.  But  for  her  illness  it  would  have 
been  her  own  place  to  make  certain  explana- 
tions which  are  due,  but  this  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  unless  those  whom  she  ought  to 
see  could  be  summoned  to  Lipthwaite.  There- 
fore, however  painful  it  may  be  to  me  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication,  and  to  you  to  re- 
ceive it,  we  have  no  choice,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  hear  me  with  all  womanly  forbear- 
ance." 

"Pray  speak  freely,  Mr.  Berry,  and  be  sure 
that  I  know  you  mean  kindly." 

"At  all  events,  I  mean  justly.  You  are 
aware,  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  that  when  your  broth- 
er-in-law suddenly  found  himself  placed  in  the 
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most  painful  of  circumstances,  he  came  to  con- 
sult me,  as  his  oldest  friend,  and  that,  acting 
vipon  impressions  which  he  received  in  my 
house,  he  left  England  for  France,  placing  his 
daughter  under  our  charge  during  his  absence. 
The  little  one,  weary  of  the  restraint  of  our 
quiet  house — " 

"Let  me  say  a  word  for  my  little  niece,  Mr. 
Berry.  Not  weary  of  a  quiet  house,  but  una- 
ble to  bear  the  continued  stream  of  false  and 
cruel  things  which  she  had  to  hear  about  her 
mother." 

The  old  man's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
humiliation  which  it  was  painful  to  see  upon 
his  kindly  features,  and  Mrs.  Hawkesley  hast- 
ened to  add, 

"But  things  which  she  never  heard  from 
you,  Mr.  Berry,  as  she  has  told  me  over  and 
over  again." 

"No  matter,"  said  Mr.  Berry.  "Perhaps 
there  has  been  no  time  to  tell  me  every  thing; 
but  no  matter.  I  did  not  know — " 

And  his  eyes  dimmed,  and  his  lips  trembled 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he  said, 

"  I  am  glad  that  the  little  girl  has  not  much 
to  say  against  me." 

"  She  loves  you  heartily,  Mr.  Berry,  and  she 
shall  tell  you  so  herself  before  you  go  out  of  the 
house." 

"Let  me  go  on,"  he  said,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"It  is  necessary  that  I  should  recall  one  or  two 
tilings  which  you  may  never  have  heard,  or, 
having  heard  then,  were  not  interested  enough 
to  recollect  them.  And  remember,  it  is  only 
as  matter  of  duty,  and  at  the  special  desire  of 
her  who  is  now  unable  to  act  for  herself,  that  I 
enter  into  such  details.  You  understand  this  ?" 

"I  do  indeed,  dear  Mr.  Berry." 

"To  a  wife  who  is  upon  a  wife's  terms  with 
a  husband — to  a  wife  who  is  his  best  friend,  and 
who  cares  for  no  friend  on  earth  in  comparison 
•with  him — to  a  wife,  in  fact,  who  loves  her  hus- 
band, it  may  seem  strange  for  me  to  talk  of  re- 
stricted confidence  and  of  questions  avoided  by 
mutual  consent.  But  it  happens,  and  that  is 
all  that  need  be  said  on  the  matter,  that  my 
marriage  with  Miss  Wagstaffc  was  a  union  of 
esteem  to  a  certain  extent,  and  of  convenience, 
perhaps,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  even  be- 
fore our  wedding  it  was  quite  well  understood 
between  us  that  what  is  called  love  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  was  not  foolish  enough,  at  my 
age,  to  suppose  that  her  heart  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  her  consent  to  marry  me,  or  that  she 
had  not  previously-  seen  more  than  one  person 
whom  she  would  not  sooner  have  married  than 
the  middle-aged,  quiet,  well-to-do  country  law- 
yer. But  this  is  the  history  of  many  a  match 
that  has  turned  out  very  well,  so  far  as  the 
world  knows,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
either  of  us  acted  unwisely." 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  listened  quietly,  and  made 
no  sign  of  dissent  from  doctrines  against  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  she  would  have  pro- 
tested according  to  her  custom.  Perhaps  she 
had  in  her  mind  another  marriage  in  which  a 


|  similar  element  had  worked  to  the  destruction 
of  happiness. 

"It  pleased  God  that  our  children  should  not 
live." 

"Ah!" 

"Yes,  I  understand  that  pity,  but  it  is  mis- 
placed. I  thank  God  that  our  children  did  not 
live." 

"Mr.  Berry!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  a 
mother's  unfeigned  horror. 

"They  are  sad  M-ords,  are  they  not?" 

' '  I  would  call  them  wicked  words  if  I  were 
not  speaking  to  one  who  might  be  my  own  fa- 
ther," she  answered,  energetically. 

"  They  are  not,  but  let  them  pass." 

Be  it  said  that  she  continued  to  listen,  but 
that  the  kindliness  of  feeling  with  which  she 
had  begun  to  regard  Mr.  Berry  was  chilled  by 
his  strange  language  on  a  subject  on  which  her 
heart  would  tolerate  no  profanity. 

" I  repeat,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  thankful  to 
be  childless.  When  an  old  man  tells  that  to 
a  young  mother,  let  her  think  well  before  she 
condemns  him — let  her  think  what  she  would 
have  to  feel  and  to  suffer  before  words  like  those 
could  come  from  her  lips  ;  and  then  let  her  list- 
en to  him  with  patience." 

Beatrice  looked  pityingly  at  him,  but  did  not 
answer. 

"I  have  no  long  story  to  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  my  business  being  only  to  help  in 
an  act  of  justice.  I  am  not  here  to  enter  upon 
revelations  of  a  life  that  might  have  been  cheer- 
ful, if  not  happy,  but  which  was  incessantly  im- 
bittered  by  the  abiding  pressure  of  a  conviction, 
not  only  that  I  was  not  loved — I  had  bargained 
for  that — but  that  I  was  disliked.  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  my  wife's  old  thoughts 
and  old  loves  came  perpetually  between  me  and 
herself,  that  at  the  best  I  was  tolerated,  but  that 
at  the  times  when  she  gave  way  to  her  rapidly 
increasing  irritability  and  melancholy  I  was  al- 
most the  object  of  her  hate.  Whether  I  bore 
this  conviction  well  or  ill  is  between  me  and 
Heaven  ;  whether  I  remembered  that  though  I 
had  given  this  wife  much  which  the  world  es- 
teems, I  could  not  be  to  her  that  which  woman 
covets  amidst  all  the  advantages  of  life;  wheth- 
er I  gladly  recognized  any  of  her  few  kindness- 
es, and  bore  in  silent  patience  with  her  habitual 
coldness  and  repugnance,  let  her  say  when  she 
has  to  answer  for  all.  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
I  can  reveal  this  part  of  my  history  to  you,  and 
feel  I  have  no  excuses  to  make  for  myself — no 
self-accusation  to  tender  as  excuse  for  her." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  ask  that  I  shall  judge — " 
began  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  in  a  troubled  voice. 

' '  I  have  only  to  ask  you  to  hear,  and  I  will 
make  what  you  have  to  hear  as  brief  as  I  can. 
I  pass  over  the  years  spent  in  this  manner.  The 
world  thought  that  the  rich  lawyer  had  married 
a  rather  strangely-tempered  woman,  but  sup- 
posed that  they  got  on  as  many  other  couples 
do,  and  will  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And 
so  the  world  might  have  continued  to  think, 
for  what  I  had  borne  so  long  I  might  have 
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borne  to  the  last,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so.  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which, 
some  few  years  back,  directed  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Berry  into  what  is  termed  religion.  Enough 
to  say  that  she  devoted  herself  to  its  external 
pursuits  with  an  ardor  that  was  strange  to  those 
who  had  known  her  slightly,  detestable  to  me, 
who  had  my  own  insight  into  her  character.  I 
will  only  tell  you  that  the  real  influences  of  re- 
ligion never  approached  her  heart  and  never 
softened  her  nature — never  caused  her  to  shed 
a  tear  of  penitence,  or  to  show  any  womanly 
gentleness  to  the  husband  who  had  sought  to 
fulfill  his  duty.  You  look  at  me  as  if  I  were 
drawing  too  harsh  a  picture — as  if  this  was  not 
language  in  which  I  ought  to  speak  of  my  own 
wife — " 

"It  is  very  painful  language." 

"  It  is  the  language  which  I  am  sent  here  to 
speak.  It  is  what  Marion  Berry  herself  ought 
to  say  were  she  here  making  her  confession. 
I  will  soon  relieve  you  of  your  care  for  her,  for 
the  story  now  connects  itself  with  your  own 
family — with  your  own  sister.  I  told  you  just 
now  that  what  I  had  borne  so  long  I  could  have 
borne  to  the  end.  It  was  destined  that  I  should 
have  more  to  bear.  Your  sister,  Mrs.  Lygon, 
left  her  husband's  roof,  and  among  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  were  revelations  which  I 
little  expected  would  disturb  the  later  hours  of 
my  life." 

"Of  yours?" 

"  Yes.  Do  not  apprehend  a  scene,  or  that  a 
man  of  my  years  is  about  to  give  way  to  what 
would  befit  a  man  of  Lygon's.  I  am  here  as 
the  messenger  from  a  sick-bed,  which  may  have 
been  changed  to  a  dying  bed  before  I  return  to 
my  home.  I  am  here  to  say,  for  one  who  can 
not  say  it  for  herself,  that  when  Marion  Berry 
was  in  this  house  she  uttered  much  which  was 
intended  to  make  you  and  your  husband  believe 
that  your  sister  Laura  was  unworthy,  and  that 
now,  stretched  upon  her  bed,  Marion  Berry  begs 
you  to  believe,  on  the  word  of  one  who  may 
never  rise  again,  that  she  spoke  falsely.  That 
is  a  fitting  message  for  a  husband  to  bring  from 
his  wife!" 

"Did  she  ever  say  to  you,"  asked  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  in  a  low  voice,  though  her  eyes 
were  shining  with  excitement,  "that  either 
Charles  or  myself  believed  one  word  of  her 
tale  ?" 

"Your  husband  believed  it,  in  spite  of  his 
affected  indignation  with  her — so  run  my  in- 
structions," said  the  old  man. 

"He  did  not,"  replied  Beatrice,  "and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  knew  it  to  be  false.  It 
is  right  that  the  retractation  should  be  made, 
but  it  is  utterly  unnecessary." 

"This,  of  course,  I  expected  to  hear.  Yet 
you  will  do  well  not  to  throw  away  a  single  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  is  required  to  es- 
tablish the  innocence  of  your  sister." 

"We  want  no  evidence,  Mr.  Berry,  and  I 
wish  that  she  were  here,  that  you  might  see 
how  much  credence  we  have  given  to  the 


wicked  slanders  that  have  been  spoken  against 
her." 

"You  speak  well  and  nobly,  dear  lady," 
said  Mr.  Berry,  looking  at  her  animated  face 
with  some  admiration;  "but  what  says  Mrs. 
Lygon's  husband  ?" 

"By  this  time,  I  trust,  he  has  told  Laura 
herself  that  he  never  really  doubted  her." 

"You  picture  her  in  his  arms,  and  all  for- 
given?" 

"  God  is  just,  and  it  surely  will  be  so." 

"  Ay,  He  is  just ;  but  not  with  such  justice 
as  we  measure  out.  Do  not  deceive  yourself. 
I  should  not  have  come  here  to  assure  you  of 
that  which  you  believed  without  me,  unless  I 
had  more  to  tell  you.  You  imagine  that  Ar- 
thur Lygon  has  forgiven  his  wife.  How,  then, 
do  you  suppose  that  she  has  answered  the  one 
question  which  must  have  gone  before  forgive- 
ness?" 

"What  question?" 

"The  first  that  must  spring  to  the  lips  of  a 
husband  abandoned  by  his  wife.  Why  did  she 
fly  to  France?" 

"Bertha  is  in  this  house,  and  has  told  me," 
said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  calmly. 

"  Mrs.  Urqubart  ?     She  is  here !" 

"She  is  here." 

"Tell  me,  Mrs.  Hawkesley,"  said  the  old 
man,  in  much  agitation,  "tell  me,  for  Heav- 
en's sake,  and  in  a  word — you  know  that  I  ask 
only  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  you  all — 
Mrs.  Urquhart  is  here — but — but — let  me  speak 
plainly — she  has  not  persuaded  you  that  she  is 
innocent  ?" 

"My  husband  brought  her  here,"  said  Bea- 
trice, with  dignity. 

"You  evade  my  question,  or  it  is  as  I  sus- 
pect, and  Laura  is  made  the  sacrifice,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Berry,  eagerly. 

"It  is  not  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  moved 
by  his  evident  sympathy  with  Laura.  "We 
will  not  speak  of  Bertha." 

"Ah  !  so  far  I  am  answered." 

"And  she  has  declared  that  Arthur  has  no- 
thing to  forgive." 

"Nothing  to  forgive — is  she  mad?  Will 
she  say  that  to  Arthur  Lygon  when  he  demands 
why  his  wife  went  away  and  hid  herself  from 
him,  and  sent  him  no  word  of  explanation,  or 
petition,  or  apology  ?  Nothing  to  forgive !" 

"I  have  said  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley, quietly.  "The  rest  will  be  set  right  in 
Paris,  and  I  shall  hear  that  it  has  been  set 
right." 

"You  are  one  -of  the  best  of  women — I  see 
that,"  said  the  old  man,  so  earnestly  that  the 
strangeness  of  the  speech  was  lost  in  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  speaker.  "But  here  is  nothing  but 
misery  in  store,  unless  we  clear  up  the  mystery, 
and  you  will  not  hear  me,  or  be  convinced  that 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  done.  Do  you  not 
know  that  Mrs.  Lygon  is  accused,  on  solemn 
evidence,  of  being  that  which  you  will  not  be- 
lieve her?" 

"Yes," answered  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  promptly, 
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"  and  her  husband  and  mine  are  gone  over  to 
tear  that  evidence  to  pieces." 

"And  will  that  destroy  its  effects?" 

"I  do  not  understand." 

"Will  tearing  up  those  papers  cancel  the 
testimony  they  bore  ?" 

"Ah!  you  take  up  my  words  literally — I 
meant  that  Charles  and  Mr.  Lygon  would  dis- 
prove all." 

"And  that  is  what  they  can  not  do." 

"Cannot?" 

"Without  the  aid  which  I  have  come  to 
bring.  It  is  this  which  has  hurried  me  up  to 
town  from  the  house  in  which  a  woman  who 
bears  my  name  is  lying,  probably  on  a  death- 
bed, and  it  is  this  which  you  must  accept,  or  all 
that  may  be  attempted  in  Paris  will  be  worse 
than  failure — worse,  for  if  the  breach  be  not 
now  closed,  it  will  be  so  widened  that  it  will 
'close  no  more  until  the  judgment." 

"What  do  you  come  to  tell  me?"  asked 
Beatrice,  partaking  his  agitation. 

"Do  you  know  the  evidence  against  your 
sister?" 

"There  are  some  letters,  I  am  told.  There 
is  a  book  of  letters,  and  it  is  a  wicked  lie  to  say 
that  she  wrote  a  word  of  them." 

"It  is  not!" 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  looked  at  him  with  indigna- 
tion for  a  moment,  but  his  face  expressed  so 
much  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  was  so  utterly  di- 
vested of  any  thing  like  the  triumph  which  a 
vulgar  nature  permits  to  be  visible  when  an  ap- 
parent advantage  has  been  gained,  even  in  a 
sad  discussion,  that  she  was  almost  disarmed. 
Yet  she  could  not  help  replying, 

"Mr.  Berry,  you  have  the  kindest  meaning, 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  answer  you  with  a 
word  of  unkindness.  But  you  have  told  me 
that  you  come  only  as  a  messenger,  and  there 
is  no  offense  to  you  in  my  saying  that  you  bring 
a  false  message.  This  is  another  malignant  ef- 
fort made  by  one  who,  if  she  is  so  prostrated  as 
you  say,  should  be  repentant,  and  not  give  you 
falsehoods  to  bring  us,  and  try  to  create  fresh 
wretchedness." 

"  It  is  natural — very  natural,  that  you  should 
say  this,"  said  the  old  man,  quietly.  "I  have 
heard  enough,  and  far  more  than  enough,  to 
make  me  well  aware  that  you  must  hate  her 
who  has  sent  me  here  to-day.  But  do  not 
blind  yourself,  even  with  a  natural  passion. 
You  have  heard  the  truth  from  me." 

"I  am  writing  to  my  husband.  I  will  write 
down  what  you  have  just  said.  He  will  believe 
it  no  more  than  I  do ;  but  you  will  wish  him  to 
hear  it?" 

"He  must  do  much  more  than  that,"  said 
Mr.  Berry,  "and  I  beg  that  you  will  not  be 
rash.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  assure  you, 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  one  who  has  nothing  to 
hope  or  fear  in  this  world,  that  unless  you  are 
guided  in  this  business  you  or  your  husband 
will  destroy  forever  the  chance  of  reuniting 
Laura  and  her  husband.  Do  you  believe  that 
she  was  justified  in  leaving  him  ?" 


"I  believe  that  she  will  justify  herself  to 
him." 

"You  do  not — you  can  not.  You  are  de- 
ceiving yourself  between  hope  and  love.  But 
what  earthly  excuse  have  you  devised  for  a  vir- 
tuous wife  and  mother  who  rushes  away  from  a 
happy  home?  What  excuse,  if  you  yourself 
should  commit  such  an  act  of  madness,  would 
you  hold  to  justify  you  ?" 

"This  is  for  Arthur,  not  for  me  to  decide," 
replied  Beatrice. 

"Nay,  nay,  you  have  no  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. Do  you  not  know  that  when  Mrs.  Lygon 
left  Arthur  hurried  down  to  me,  and  that  it 
was  this  very  question  which  exhausted  our 
best  energies,  and  left  us  without  a  clew  or 
guide  ?  Has  the  case  mended  by  her  long  ab- 
sence since  then?  Yet  you  will  not  see  this, 
and  will  not  hear  that  there  is  indeed  evidence 
against  her." 

"Mr.  Berry,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  "  I  know 
that  you  will  acquit  me  of  intending  offense, 
but  I  can  not  help  answering  that  every  thing 
that  comes  from — from  Lipthwaite — " 

"From  Mrs.  Berry." 

"That  is  my  meaning;  and  I  regret  that  ev- 
ery thing  from  that  quarter  is  so  tainted  with 
the  poison  of  her  wicked  hatred  that  I  refuse  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  suggestions.  I 
will  not  say  that  you  are  influenced  by  her — " 

"Yes,  say  it,  if  you  think  it.  An  old  man, 
married  to  a  younger  woman,  and  one  of  an 
artful  and  resolute  nature,  has  been  deluded 
into  believing  whatever  her  malice  may  have 
dictated.  It  is  true  that  he  has  humiliated 
himself  by  describing  his  own  sorrow  and  mis- 
ery, but  that  may  be  only  part  of  the  fraud, 
and  may  have  been  enjoined  upon  him  by  his 
wife,  in  order  to  give  a  better  color  to  the 
story." 

"  You  are  putting  words  into  my  mouth — " 

"  But  not  thoughts  into  your  mind.  I  have 
but  said  what  has  been  passing  through  it. 
No  matter.  I  love  Arthur  Lygon  as  if  lie  had 
been  my  own  son,  and  I  will  shrink  at  nothing 
that  can  help  to  restore  to  him  his  happiness. 
You,  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  your  sister, 
refuse  to  assist  me,  because  you  disbelieve  that 
I  am  speaking  the  truth.  I  had  hoped  to  con- 
vince you  without  other  words,  but  it  shall  be 
done." 

"Mr.  Berry — " 

"You  must  listen  to  me  now,  and  if  hereaft- 
er you  think  of  this  interview,  and  I  trust  that 
it  may  be  one  to  which  you  will  look  back  with 
gratitude  in  other  respects,  you  will  remember 
that  you  forced  an  old  man  to  his  last  resource 
— to  a  confession  which  man  should  not  make 
to  woman — before  you  would  consent  to  be  use- 
ful to  your  sister." 

"You  speak  very  unkindly." 

"We  are  all  unkind  —  so  be  it.  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  if  those  letters  which  have  estab- 
lished in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Urquhart  the  convic- 
tion which  he  has  now  imparted  to  Mr.  Lyon 
and  to  Mr.  Hawkesley — you  look  'incredulous, 
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but  it  is  so — if  those  accursed  letters,  I  say,  are 
destroyed  in  France,  Laura  Lygon  and  her 
husband  had  better  formally  part  forever,  for 
they  will  never  again  be  husband  and  wife." 

"Will  you  tell  me  why  you  say  so?" 

"Because  Arthur  Lygon  will  never  be  able  to 
efface  from  his  mind  the  conviction  that,  though 
that  miscreant,  Ernest  Adair,  has  chosen  to  re- 
pudiate the  letters,  he  has  done  so  from  base 
reasons,  and  that  the  truth  was  really  set  before 
Mr.  Urquhart." 

"Base  reasons,"  repeated  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"That  he  has  been  bribed  to  declare  the  let- 
ters to  be  forgeries." 

' '  And  who  should  bribe  him  ?" 

"Mrs.  Lygon,  or  her  friends,  specially  your 
husband.  There,  now  your  eye  flashes,  and 
your  cheek  reddens ;  but  be  calm.  I  am  speak- 
ing for  Mrs.  Lygon ;  you  are  struggling  against 
her  interests.  You  think  that  Arthur  Lygon 
will  dare  to  entertain  no  such  dastardly  idea — 
even  if  he  should  cling  to  a  suspicion  tHat  may 
affect  his  own  wife — will  he  venture  to  suspect 
your  own  honorable  husband  ?  He  would  do 
ill — he  would  wrong  a  man  worthy  a  wife  like 
yourself;  but,  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  he  will  do  it. 
You  know  not,  and  never  may  you  know,  the 
self-communings  that  pass  between  man  and  his 
soul  at  hours  when  both  should  be  at  rest.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  spectres  that  rise  in  the 
cool  dawn,  when  a  man  awakens,  with  his  body 
helpless  from  the  languor  of  the  night,  but  his 
mind  feverishly  vigorous  to  snatch  and  cherish 
all  foul  and  bitter  thoughts.  That  is  the  time 
when,  with  his  brow  within  the  breath  of  his 
slumbering  wife,  Arthur  Lygon  will  lie  and 
weave  his  stubborn  doubts  into  a  damnable 
faith,  and  will  scowl  down  upon  her  while  she 
is  dreaming  of  him  and  of  her,  children." 

"I  can  not  answer  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley, nearly  crying.  "  If  such  evil  thoughts  are 
allowed  to  haunt  us — " 

"We  know  where  to  go  for  the  exorcism. 
Yes,  but  Arthur  Lygon  has  never  learned  that 
lesson.  Make  this  hollow  peace  if  you  can,  de- 
stroy those  letters,  and  on  some  still  morning 
Lygon  will  rise  up  from  the  side  of  his  sleeping 
wife  and  steal  from  the  room — and  she  will  see 
him  no  more." 

' '  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"First  be  convinced  yourself,  or  you  will 
convince  no  one  else.  And  now  hear  me.  It 
was  with  no  good-will  that  Mrs.  Berry  sent  me 
on  the  message  I  have  come  to  deliver." 

"I  am  sure  of  that." 

"The  retractation  of  what  was  said  here  was 
her  own  voluntary  act,  for  she  believes  that  she 
is  dying,  and  I  know  not  what  idea  of  repara- 
tion and  of  salvation  may  have  instigated  her  ; 
but  the  message  was  given,  and  were  that  all, 
I  should  have  written  it,  not  charged  myself 
with  the  delivery  of  aught  so  painful.  But 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  must  have  those  letters 
in  England,  I  tell  you  what  was  wrung  from 
the  abject  terror  of  a  proud  woman,  who  yield- 
ed to  a  threat  more  fearful  to  her  than  any 


thing  which  her  minister  could  tell  her  of 
flames  and  tortures." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  this,"  said  Bea- 
trice. 

"  But  it  is  necessary  that  you  should,  or  you 
will  not  act.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  speaking 
for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Lygon,  or  any  of  you  save 
one  person,  and  that  is  Arthur  Lygon,  •whom  I 
will  save  from  misery  if  I  can.  Remember 
that,  even  when  I  reveal  to  you  that  I,  Edward 
Allingham  Berry,  master  of  a  secret  that  I  had 
kept  for  years,  menaced  my  wife  with  its  dis- 
closure, unless  she,  in  her  turn,  gave  up  to  me 
the  secret  of  those  letters — " 

"And  she  gave  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
almost  trembling. 

"Ask  its  price,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  That  does  not — that  is  not  for  me  to  know ; 
but  tell  me  of  the  letters." 

"No;  I  will  first  tell  you  how  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  bring  you  the  truth  about  them." 

He  leaned  forward,  and  in  a  low  voice,  but 
without  looking  at  her,  uttered  a  few  words. 

Beatrice's  face  and  brow  crimsoned,  and  she 
turned  from  him. 

"You  are  writing  to  your  husband,"  he  said. 
"You  need  say  nothing  of  that  which  I  have 
just  said  to  you,  but  tell  him  that  the  truth  has 
been  bought  at  a  great  price,  and  bid  him  bring 
those  letters  to  England.  I  think  that  you  will 
do  so — I  think  that  he  will  obey.  If  not,  your 
sister's  misery  be  upon  the  heads  of  both  of  you. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  meet  any 
more  in  this  world,  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  nor  is  it 
fit  that  we  should.  But  if  you  do  your  duty  in 
this  matter  as  I  have  done  mine,  the  old  man 
forgives  you  for  having  forced  him  to  say  what 
he  has  said  in  this  room.  That  is  for  little 
Clara,"  he  added,  throwing  an  envelope  on  the 
table.  "Farewell,  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  It  rests 
with  you  to  save  your  sister !" 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

ERXEST  ADAIR,  unconscious  that  he  was 
wa'tched,  crossed  the  sill  of  the  window  that 
looked  upon  the  garden  of  the  house,  formerly 
Mr.  Urquhart's,  and  stood  in  the  little  room  at 
the  back  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  engineer 
kept  his  models  and  other  lumber.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  the  chamber  in  which  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon had  been  secreted  by  Bertha  and  by  Hen- 
derson, and  into  which  Urquhart  had  forced  his 
way,  unaware  that  an  unbidden  guest  was  con- 
cealed behind  it.  The  door,  which  had  yield- 
ed to  the  strength  of  Robert  Urquhart.  had 
never  been  repaired,  and  the  state  of  its  locks 
and  bolts  gave  evidence  to  the  terrible  strength 
that  had  wrenched  it  open.  It  was  thrown 
back  upon  its  hinges,  and  this  was  an  advant- 
age to  Adair,  for  the  room  into  which  he  had 
entered  was  somewhat  gloomy  with  the  shade 
of  the  approaching  evening,  and  some  helpful 
light  streamed  across  the  dusty  lumber-chamber. 
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For  the  rest,  the  apartment  looked  as  melan- 
choly as  a  room  which  has  been  occupied  by 
women,  and  forsaken  by  them,  ever  looks.  A 
man's  relics,  his  book,  his  wasted  paper,  his  dis- 
carded pen,  and  the  prosaic  litter  of  his  aban- 
doned cave,  inspire  little  sentiment;  but  the 
scrap  of  woman's  work,  the  trace  of  woman's 
idle  business,  the  forgotten  ribbon,  the  dropped 
embroidery,  speak  of  gracious  and  playful  com- 
panionship, of  the  light  laugh  and  the  merry 
glance,  and  speak  of  them  as  of  things  that 
have  wronged  us  by  departing.  And  some  of 
these  signs  had  been  left  in  the  chamber  into 
which  Ernest  strode,  across  the  window-sill, 
lie  had  a  glance  for  them,  but  not  much  sym- 
pathy. 

"I  am  strangely  nervous,"  he  said,  "  and  yet 
I  have  been  careful  enough  as  to  drinking  and 
all  that.  The  slight  exertion  of  forcing  that 
shutter  and  lifting  the  window  has  made  my 
hand  tremble.  Is  it  an  omen  ?  I  doubt  wheth- 
er I  could  write  a  neat  dispatch.  I  must  take 
more  exercise — this  sort  of  thing  will  not  do." 

While  he  spoke  he  drew  away  a  table  that 
stood  near  the  door  of  a  closet  on  one  side  of 
the  room.  The  door  itself,  'with  its  panel  to 
match  the  wood-work,  would  almost  have  es- 
caped notice,  except  that  it  had  given  a  little, 
and  a  dingy-looking  crack  marked  its  upper 
line.  It  had  no  handle,  but  a  piece  of  faded 
tape,  sent  through  a  hole  where  a  lock  had  once 
been,  answered  the  purpose,  or  rather  had  an- 
swered it  for  the  last  time,  for  Adair,  pulling 
vigorously  at  the  frail  string,  broke  it  off  short. 

"Omen  number  two,"  said  Adair,  smiling  at 
his  own  folly.  "My  hand  is  in  a  tremble,  and 
the  door  refuses  to  open  to  me.  But  we  defy 
auguries." 

He  wrenched  this  door  open  with  a  piece  of 
iron  that  had  flown  from  the  other  when  Urqu- 
hart  broke  into  the  room. 

The  closet,  or  cupboard  as  it  had  once  been* 
presented  a  display  of  rubbish  which  had  been 
cast  in  to  be  out  of  the  way,  rather  than  for 
preservation.  A  box  or  two,  bundles  of  old  pa- 
pers, dusty  folios,  and  some  other  engineers' 
room  relics,  were  the  principal  articles  disclosed 
as  the  door  came  reluctantly  open. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  closet  Adair  pull- 
ed away  the  litter  that  concealed  the  floor,  and 
then  stepped  back  to  allow  the  dust  to  subside. 
Then  he  threw  down  a  tolerably  clean  piece  of 
newspaper  which  he  found  at  hand,  and  was 
about  to  kneel  upon  it  before  the  closet. 

"Stop,  though,"  he  said,  "that  infernal 
French  ink  comes  off." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  up  the  piece  of  paper, 
and  his  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  the  date 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  fragment. 

"Why,"  he  said,  with  an  oath,  "that  is  a 
paper  of  this  last  week  I"1 

He  looked  at  it  again,  as  if  expecting  to  find 
that  it  was  a  year  old.  But  no,  the  date  was 
there  before  his  eyes,  and  the  paper,  torn  and 
dirty,  was  not  a  week  old. 

"How  the  devil  could  that  have  come  ?"  said 


Adair.  "  Omen  number  three"  passed  across 
his  mind,  but  the  business  just  then  was  too 
heavy  for  scoffing,  and  it  was  with  a  hot  flush 
that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  lifted  up  a  sort 
of  flap  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  closet,  a 
small  trap-door  that  opened  into  a  cavity  of 
some  little  depth.  As  he  pushed  open  this 
trap,  and  was  about  to  plunge  his  arm  into  the 
cavity  below,  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the  garden 
gravel,  and  the  next  instant  the  shutter  which 
he  had  opened  on  making  his  way  into  the 
house  was  closed. 

It  was  not  by  the  wind.  A  strong  hand  drove 
it  close  home,  and  struck  it  to  make  all  sure. 

Ernest  Adair  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  his  heart 
beat  with  terrible  quickness — in  the  stillness  of 
the  chamber  he  could  hear  the  throb.  Anoth- 
er moment,  and  he  dashed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  listened  in- 
tently. 

He  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the  sound  of 
retreating  feet,  and  a  word,  or  rather  a  growl, 
signifying  that  some  order  was  understood. 
Then  Ernest  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  upon 
his  heart,  but  with  the  danger  had  come  the 
courage,  and  it  was  not  to  count  the  beatings 
that  he  placed  his  hand  there. 

Next,  and  unmistakably,  he  heard  a  key  in 
the  lock  of  the  front  door.  He  darted  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  stood,  nearly 
closed  it,  and,  holding  it  with  a  firm  hand,  list- 
ened. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

THERE  is  a  crowd  abput  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den that  is  before  the  house  in  the  avenue,  but 
the  people  do  not  come  nearer  than  the  gate, 
for  the  police  is  there,  and  stern  orders  are  giv- 
en to  stand  away,  and  no  one  dares  to  climb 
upon  the  coping  of  the  little  Avail,  which,  in  En- 
gland, would  have  long  since  been  swarming 
with  a  double  line  of  clinging  gazers. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  off  a  well-behaved 
and  obedient  mob,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the 
all-powerful  police  to  enter  the  house,  although 
they  know  that  a  fierce  deed  has  been  done  there. 
The  front  door  has  been  tried  in  every  way,  but 
the  key  inside  prevents  false  keys  from  being 
used,  and  all  the  united  force  of  the  stalwart 
gens  d'armes  has  been  brought  to  bear,  but  vain- 
ly. But  the  police  are  in  earnest,  and  the  crowd 
stands  back  as  an  officer  passes  out  to  summon 
the  nearest  blacksmith.  Meantime  other  offi- 
cers inspect  the  lower  windows,  but  they  are  se- 
curely fastened  with  shutters,  and  to  break  in 
that  way  will  require  instruments. 

They  listen,  however,  and  order  silence  in 
the  crowd  that  they  may  listen  the  better,  and 
the  intelligent  French  mob  instantly  compre- 
hends the  object  and  is  hushed.  But  the  po- 
lice do  not  give  sign  that  they  can  hear  any 
thing  within.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  could. 

The  officer  has  not  returned  with  the  black- 
smith, and  two  Englishmen  arrive  hastily.  These 
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are  Hawkeslcy  and  Aventayle.  The  crowd  let 
them  pass,  and  the  former  addresses  a  few 
words  to  one  of  the  gens  d'armes,  and  is  recog- 
nized and  admitted,  with  his  friend,  before  he 
has  finished  his  sentence. 

"Why  does  not  somebody  get  a  ladder  and 
go  through  a  first-floor  window  ?  There  is  one 
open,"  is  the  prompt  and  practical  demand  of 
Mr.  Aventayle. 

But  the  police  look  coldly  at  the  speaker,  and 
prefer  to  do  things  in  their  own  way.  And 
here  comes  their  comrade,  with  a  working-man 
in  a  clean  blouse.  He  had  done  his  work  and 
was  going  out,  but  has  seized  two  or  three  ham- 
mers and  a  wedge,  and  hastens  in  aid  of  the 
law. 

The  smith  is  brought  up  to  the  door,  and 
looks  at  it  and  at  those  who  have  sent  for  him, 
and  delays  operations  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  removes  his  blouse  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  master  of  the  situation.  But  the  police 
have  little  patience  with  sentiment,  and  a  sharp 
word,  which  calls  up  an  angry  glance  in  the 
man's  dark  eye,  nevertheless  quickens  him,  and 
he  places  his  wedge  on  the  hinge  side  of  the 
door.  An  exclamation  of  approval  from  one 
of  the  officers  brings  a  slight  smile  of  contempt 
to  the  smith's  lips. 

"I  suppose  that  you  would  try  there,"  he 
says,  pointing  to  the  lock,  "so  that  when  you 
had  broken  the  bolts  you  might  have  the  fur- 
ther pleasure  of  breaking  the  chain,  if  you 
could." 

"How  do  you  know  that  there  is  a  chain?" 

"Because  I  put  it  up  myself,  and  was  de- 
sired to  make  it  strong,  as  the  house  was  left  to 
women,  who  wished  to  be  secure. " 

"And  are  not  the  hifiges  secure?" 

"I  was  not  told  to  do  any  thing  to  the 
hinges, "  replies  the  blacksmith. 

They  stood  his  blows,  however,  very  well, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  an 
opening  for  the  wedge.  It  was  gained  at  last, 
and  the  man  struck  hard,  and  the  strong  door 
began  to  give  way. 

Hawkesley  was  watching  eagerly  as  the  up- 
per part  of  the  door  seemed  to  be  yielding,  and 
was  ready  to  be  the  first  to  rush  into  the  house, 
when  Aventayle  said, 

"  Surely  she  should  not  have  come." 

"She — who?"  and  Hawkesley,  turning,  saw 
Mrs.  Lygon  making  her  way  through  the  crowd. 

He  sprang  away,  and  was  by  her  side  in  a 
moment. 

"I  beg  you  not  to  come,  Laura,"  he  said. 
"This  is  no  place  for  you.  For  God's  sake, 
stop  away  from  the  house.  I  will  fetch  you,  if 
you  will,  when  we  have  done." 

"I  must  come  in  with  you,  Charles." 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking — " 

"I  must  come  in.  You  can  not  understand 
why  I  say  so,  but  you  must  let  me  come.  All 
my  life  may  hang  on  a  moment's  speech  with 
him." 

"With  him — with  whom?"  said  Hawkesley, 
impatiently. 


Before  Laura  could  reply,  Henderson  hur- 
ried up. 

"It  is  useless,  it  is  wicked — you  must  not, 
madam,  indeed  you  must  not.  It  is  too  dread- 
ful. Take  her  away,  Sir,  for  the  love  of  Heav- 
en. It  is  too  dreadful!" 

The  girl's  face  was  pale  with  terror,  and  her 
bright  keen  eyes  shone  out  with  a  ghastly  ef- 
fect. She  clung  to  Laura,  and  with  gesture 
and  earnest  words  implored  her  to  keep  back. 

"  I  must  see  him,"  said  Laura,  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  can  not,  dear  lady,  you  can  not.  And 
if  you — " 

But  a  crash  announced  that  under  the  blows 
of  the  smith,  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the  other 
men,  the  door  had  given  way. 

Hawkesley  was  about  to  run  back  to  the 
house,  but  paused  to  adjure  Laura  to  wait  his 
return. 

' '  If  you  would  only  hear  me  for  one  moment, 
dear  lady,"  implored  Henderson.  "Run  in,  Mr. 
Hawkeslcy — run  in.  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon will  give  me  one  minute." 

He  saw  that  the  girl  had  something  that  she 
would  say — saw  that  she  would  detain  Laura  by 
force,  if  needful,  and  he  darted  back  and  hur- 
ried into  the  house. 

The  police  had  already  rushed  through  the 
large  room  in  front  and  through  the  smaller 
chamber,  and  had  found  no  one.  Charles 
Hawkesley  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  drawing- 
rooms,  and  as  he  reached  the  landing,  a  gen- 
darme, followed  by  another,  confronted  him: 
they  had  ascended  by  the  private  stair  from  the 
room  at  the  back,  the  stair  down  which  Mrs. 
Lygon  had  been  conducted  to  her  hiding-place. 

The  next  moment  Hawkesley  was  in  the  front 
drawing-room.  It  was  empty. 

Not  so  the  second  room. 

There  were  signs  there  that  men  had  closed 
in  a  fierce  struggle,  and  near  the  open  window 
(^ie  carpet  was  torn  from  its  fastenings  as  by 
the  stamping  and  grinding  of  foot  and  heel — 
furniture  had  been  dashed  about  in  that  wild 
strife. 

But  these  were  points  for  the  police  to  note. 
Hawkesley  saw  none  of  them. 

He  saw  only  the  dead  body  of  Robert  Urqu- 
hart. 

There  lay  the  strong  man.  Upon  his  lip  was 
blood,  but  this  had  flowed,  as  was  plain,  from 
wounds  self-inflicted,  and  when  he  had  set  his 
teeth  grimly,  in  some  access  of  fiery  passion, 
now  still  forever.  But  he  had  died  by  a  single 
blow — a  blow  that  had  been  delivered  truly  and 
home.  It  had  been  struck,  and  he  had  gone 
down.  Across  the  place  of  the  wound  the  fold 
of  the  loose  coat  had  fallen,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til one  of  the  officers  gently  drew  it  back  that 
the  tale  was  told.  It  was  not  told  in  the  face, 
for  upon  the  strong  features  had  come  a  calm 
that  gave  them  a  loftiness  they  had  rarely  shown 
in  life,  and  upon  the  bleeding  lip  there  was  al- 
most a  smile. 

"  That  man  has  not  died  in  the  presence  of 
his  murderer,"  said,  in  a  low  voice,  one  of  the 
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officers — a  soldier  who  had  seen  other  deaths. 
"What  is  that  gold  in  his  hand?" 

The  hand  was  stiffening,  but  it  yielded  easi- 
ly as  yet,  and  Hawkeslcy  drew  from  its  clasp  a 
small  locket.  It  had  been  worn  on  a  ribbon, 
which  was  broken,  and  there  were  specks  of 
blood  upon  the  glass,  as  if  it  had  been  pressed 
to  the  wounded  lips. 

Hawkesley  knew  well  the  fair  hair  of  Bertha. 

"He  has  forgiven  her  —  forgiven  her  his 
death;  but  that  was  the  least  he  had  to  par- 
don," said  Hawkesley,  his  voice  breaking  with 
his  tears. 

But  he  spoke  in  presence  of  the  dead  only — 
the  officers  had  dispersed  on  the  traces  of  the 
assassin. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

AVENTAYLE  had  lingered  behind  his  friend, 
for,  lacking  the  personal  interest  which  hurried 
Hawkesley  on  to  whatever  sight  might  be  in 
store  for  him,  the  former  owned  to  a  shudder- 
ing repugnance  to  encounter  needlessly  a,  spec- 
tacle of  terror.  A  few  words  from  one  of  the 
men  told  him  that  a  far  other  result  than  that 
which  he  had  expected  had  followed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  enemies ;  and  Aventayle,  made  yet 
more  willing  to  be  spared  a  terrible  sight,  glad- 
ly accepted  the  thought  that  he  had  better  be 
the  first  to  break  the  truth  to  Laura. 

But  she  was  gone. 

' '  Had  she  been  told  ?"  asked  Aventayle, 
hurriedly. 

"  Madame  knows  all,  Sir !"  said,  respectfully, 
a  young  man  who  came  up  to  the  Englishman. 
"The  young  person  who  was  with  her  has  con- 
ducted her  home,"  added  Silvain. 

"That  was  kind  and  right,"  answered  Aven- 
tayle, and  he  turned  toward  the  house,  and 
wished  that  Hawkesley  would  descend. 

"Monsieur  is  a  friend  of  Madame  Lygon," 
said  Silvain,  earnestly. 

"  At  least  of  her  family — of  Mr.  Hawkesley." 

"So  I  am  informed;  and  it  would  be  kind 
if  Monsieur  would  deign  to  favor  me  with  a  few 
minutes  of  conversation." 

Aventayle  instantly  assented ;  and  Silvain, 
leaving  a  message  for  Mr.  Hawkesley,  the 
charge  of  which  was  instantly  taken  by  half  a 
dozen  in  the  crowd,  led  the  Englishman  away 
to  some  distance. 

Silvain  briefly  explained  his  acquaintance 
with  the  family  upon  whom  this  fearful  misfor- 
tune had  come,  and  if  Aventayle  had  been  in 
'the  mood  for  suspicion,  the  young  Frenchman's 
manner  would  have  dispelled  any  doubt  as  to 
his  loyalty.  He  spoke  with  little  restraint,  and 
as  one  who  considered  his  being  aware  of  many 
painful  circumstances  was  not  now  a  fact  to  be 
apologized  for,  more  serious  affairs  being  press- 
ing. 

"I  was  desired  to  tell  your  friend  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you,  Monsieur,  but  it  was  after- 
ward thought  that  I  might  more  properly  con- 


fide it  to  yourself,  to  be  again  mentioned  to  him 
at  such  time  as  you  may  think  best." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  said  Aventayle.  "  My  God  ! 
what  has  happened  ?  That  man,  whom  I  saw 
in  all  his  health  and  strength  in  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  and  now !" 

"We  may  die  for  glory,  we  may  die  for 
duty,"  said  Silvain;  "but  it  is  hard  to  die  in 
vain,  as  that  brave  man  has  done." 

"We  have  no  right  to  say  that  of  any  death," 
said  Aventayle,  after  a  pause.  "But  these  po- 
lice, will  they  hunt  down  the  murderer,  or  will 
they  let  him  escape  ?  and  the  people,  why  are 
they  not  encouraged  to  join  in  the  hunt  ?  Sure- 
ly he  has  not  had  time  to  get  far  away." 

"  He  will  not  escape,"  replied  Silvain  ;  "but 
the  police  will  have  their  own  way.  Will  Mon- 
sieur pardon  me  if  I  ask  him  to  attend  for  a 
short  time  to  what  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
living  rather  than  revenge  for  the  dead?" 

"  Go  on — I  will  do  my  best  to  bear  what  you 
say  in  mind.     But  I  feel  as  if  I  had  in  some 
|  way  been  mixed  up  with  this  fearful  business, 
and  I  am  scarcely  a  free  agent." 

"We  ought  all  to  feel  thus  when  a  crime 
I  against  society  has  been  committed,"  said  Sil- 
vain, who  had  read  some  books,  and  remem- 
bered something  of  what  was  in  them.  "But 
the  crime  will  be  punished ;  in  the  mean  time 
let  us  attend  to  ourselves." 

They  walked  on  as  he  spoke,  and  quite  be- 
yond observation  of  those  who  had  collected, 
and  were  rapidly  collecting  in  the  avenue. 

"I  would  not  speak  much  of  the  painful  bus- 
iness which  has  brought  you,  Monsieur,  and 
your  friends  to  France," said  Silvain,  "but  as  I 
am  to  make  you  completely  understand,  I  must 
suppose  that  you  know  that  the  person  who  is, 
doubtless,  the  assassin  of  M.  Urquhart,  had  a 
secret  which  involved  the  reputation  of  two  la- 
dies. One  of  them  is  now  a  widow,"  he  add- 
ed, pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  house  ;  "  the 
other  I  need  not  name." 

I      "I  know  all  this — more  than  I  desire  to 
know." 

"But  is  Monsieur  aware  of  the  business 
which  brought  the  man  Adair  this  day  to  Ver- 
sailles ?" 

"I  have  some  knowledge  of  it,"  said  Aven- 
tayle. "And  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  about  to  rush  into  a  very 
great  peril,  and  that  it  was  certainly  not  thought 
that  he  would  leave  that  house  alive." 

Silvain's  face  assumed  a.  warning  expression. 

" Pardon  me," he  said,  "but  that  is  far  more 
than  any  man  should  say  to  any  other  man 
when  such  an  event  has  happened.  I  will  con- 
sider it  not  said,  but  Monsieur  will  do  well  to 
be  guarded.  I  will  only  assume  that  it  is  un- 
derstood that  this  Adair  had  a  very  important 
object  in  view  when  he  came  to  the  house  of  the 
late  M.  Urquhart."  . 

"  That  I  know  nothing  about." 

"It  was  so,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  of  the 
circumstances,  in  order  that  M.  Hawkesley  may 
know  them.  Adair  had  in  his  possession  a  vol- 
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ume  of  letters  which  he  produced  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  whom  he  has  slain,  and  these  let- 
ters are  the  fatal  evidence  against  the  lady  who 
— who  is  now  dwelling  in  Versailles." 

"Had  in  his  possession,  you  say.  Do  you 
mean  that  he  has  not  now  got  them  ?" 

"That  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  coming, 
Monsieur.  This  Adair,  of  whom  I  can  not 
speak  with  too  much  abhorrence,  was  an  agent 
of  the  police,  and  may  still  consider  himself  so  ; 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  so  deludes  him- 
self. That  he  was  so,  however,  is  certain,  and 
equally  certain  that  he  was  a  long  time  here  at 
Versailles,  at  which  time,  though  he  did  not 
know  it,  he  was  as  vigilantly  watched  as  any 
person  upon  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  keep 
his  eyes.  I  myself  had  a  share  in  observing 
hjm." 

"Another  agent  of  police,"  said  Aventayle, 
drawing  back  involuntarily. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Monsieur,"  said  Sil- 
vain,  with  some  dignity.  "  In  my  own  imerest, 
and  to  repay  certain  wrongs,  I  availed  myself 
in  the  single  case  of  this  man  of  certain  offers 
that  were  made  to  me,  but  it  was  in  this  case 
only,  and  I  shall  never  again  undertake  such  a 
duty.  When  I  tell  Monsieur  that  I  am  about 
to  marry  an  English  woman,  he  will  probably 
receive  my  word  as  to  the  police  question." 

"Yes,"  said  Aventayle,  bluntly,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  an  honest  English  girl  would  marry 
a  damned  spy,  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"There  is  no  offense,  Monsieur,"  said  Sil- 
vain,  quietly.  "I  was  about  to  say  that  Adair 
finally  discovered  that  he  was  watched,  and  be- 
came much  more  cautious,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  attain  his  own  ends.  He  did  not  really 
know  who  was  observing  him.  But  he  did 
know  that  his  papers  were  examined,  and  at 
times  borrowed,  and  he  was  fully  aware  that 
none  of  the  ordinary  places  of  concealment 
which  his  own  lodging  gave  him  were  of  much 
use.  He  was  a  bold  man,  and  he  adopted  a 
bold  course." 

"Yes?" 

"The  safe  possession  of  this  volume  of  let- 
ters was  every  thing  to  him,  for  he  intended  to 
obtain  a  very  large  sum  for  them,  and  retire  to 
England  ;  and  he  informed  me  that  he  meant 
to  become  an  actor." 

"That  is  true;  and  I,  who  am  a  manager, 
was  asked  by  the  miscreant  to  bring  him  upon 
the  boards." 

"For  the  boards  we  shall  substitute  the  scaf- 
fold, I  doubt  not,"  said  Silvain,  coolly.  "He 
had,  Monsieur,  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of  the  house  in  which  he  has 
committed  this  frightful  crime.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  how  it  happened  that  he  had  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge — " 

"I  understand." 

"But  it  was  intimate  and  complete.  And 
having  this  precious  volume  of  evidence  to  con- 
ceal, he  placed  it  in  the  very  house  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  wronged,  and  in  the  very  room 
in  which  the  women  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 


injured  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  their 
hours.  That  was  very  brutal,  very  atrocious." 

The  nature  of  Silvain  spoke  out  frankly,  He 
felt  that  the  circumstance  he  was  mentioning 
aggravated  the  crimes  of  Adair. 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  there  was  a  secret  recess  at 
the  bottom  of  an  almost  secret  well  in  a  closet 
in  that  chamber,  and  there  did  Adair  deposit 
his  cursed  proofs;  there,  where  the  dresses  of 
the  poor  ladies  must  have  touched  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  treacherous  book.  And,  Mon- 
sieur, it  was  to  fetch  this  book,  a  task  that  he 
would  intrust  to  no  other  hand,  that  Adair 
came  back  this  day  to  Versailles." 

"Ha!  To  fetch  this  book  of  letters.  And 
poor  Urquhart  found  him  in  the  house,  and  has 
been  killed  in  endeavoring  to  arrest  him?" 

"How  it  occurred,"  said  Silvain,  in  a  tone 
that  implied  his  desire  not  to  be  needlessly  ex- 
plicit— "how  it  occurred  that  M.  Urquhart  be- 
came aware  of  the  intentions  of  Adair  will  no 
doubt  appear  when  Adair  is  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice.  It  is  enough  that  they  met  in  the 
house,  and  that  Adair  has  bought  his  escape  at 
the  price  of  a  crime." 

"Taking  the  letters  with  him?" 

"No,  Monsieur." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Because,  Monsieur,  the  letters  had  been 
removed  from  the  place  of  deposit  before  Adair 
entered  the  house." 

"By  whom?" 

"By  a  trust-worthy  person,  Monsieur." 

"Who  retains  them,  of  course,"  said  Aven- 
tayle, instantly  suspecting  that  a  new  bargain 
for  the  evidence  was  about  to  be  offered. 
"Well?" 

"You  are  doing  an  injustice  to  one  who  nev- 
er injured  you,  Monsieur,"  said  Silvain,  re- 
proachfully. "  The  secret  that  the  letters  were 
hidden  in  the  well-hole  became  known  to  the 
young  person  whom  I  am  about  to  marry.  Un- 
happily she  did  not  discover  it  in  time  to  make 
the  knowledge  useful,  but  at  least  she  was  in 
time  to  prevent  Adair  from  gaining  a  great  tri- 
umph. She  ventured  into  the  house  and  se- 
cured the  letters." 

"  Well  done.  I  beg  her  pardon  for  having 
wronged  her  in  thought.  Then  Adair  must 
have  searched  in  vain  for  them,  and  perhaps, 
in  his  rage  at  the  loss,  attacked  the  unhappy 
man  who  has  died  by  his  hand." 

"It  may  be  so,  Monsieur.  I  may  believe 
that  M.  Urquhart  entered  the  fatal  house  in- 
tending vengeance  upon  Adair.  But  this  may 
be  known  hereafter.  The  letters — " 

"Yes,  the  letters,  where  are  they?" 

"They  are  in  the  hands  of  Madame  Lygon." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Aventayle.  "  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon has  got  all  the  evidence  against  her — has 
got  delivered  to  her  without  fee  or  reward  what 
all  the  police  in  Paris  did  not  seem  likely  to  get 
at  all  ?  That  is  a  bit  of  good  news  in  the  midst 
of  our  trouble." 

"There  will  be  neither  fee  nor  reward,  Mon- 
sieur, given  or  expected.  The  poor  are  not 
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permitted  many  luxuries,  but  sometimes  they 
may  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  doing  good  for 
nothing." 

Aventayle  had  heard  that  virtuous  sentiment 
in  many  a  melodrama,  but  it  was  uttered  by 
Silvain  with  so  much  propriety  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  regard  it  with  disrespect.  And  the 
event  of  the  hour  had  scared  away  all  disposi- 
tion to  levity,  at  least  in  a  mind  like  that  of 
Aventayle.  A  harder  man  might  have  rallied 
sooner. 

' '  And  this  is  what  I  am  to  tell  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley?" 

"  This  is  what  I  was  desired  to  say." 

"  Out  of  evil — and  it  is  dreadful  evil — comes 
good,"  said  Aventayle.  "These  letters  arrive 
at  an  hour  when  we  had  no  right  to  expect  good 
fortune." 

"Whether  the  recovery  of  the  letters  is  good 
fortune  or  not,"  said  Silvain,  gravely,  "others 
have  more  right  to  form  an  opinion  than  myself. 
I  did  not  gather,  Monsieur,  from  what  has  been 
said  to  me,  that  any  great  gain  would  arise  to 
the  lady  who  now  has  them,  but  it  is  something 
to  have  rescued  them  from  the  clutches  of 
Adair,  who  would  have  sold  them  at  a  high 
price." 

"  He,  at  least,  implied  that  they  were  inval- 
uable to  her,"  said  Aventayle.  "But  this  is, 
as  you  say,  for  others  to  decide.  Have  you 
more  to  say  to  me?  I  should  return  to  poor 
Hawkesley." 

"You  have  not  asked  my  name,  Monsieur." 

"I  have  not.  I  have  been  too  much  shock- 
ed to  remember  any  thing." 

"Mr.  Hawkesley  may  not  know  it,  but  it  is 
well  known  to  Madame  Lygon.  My  name  is 
Silvain,  my  shop  any  one  in  Versailles  will 
show  your  friend." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it." 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

HE  returned  to  the  house,  before  which  the 
crowd  had  now  collected  in  large  numbers,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  only  after  an 
appeal  to  the  police,  that  Aventayle  could  make 
his  way  to  the  gate.  The  strangest  stories  were 
being  exchanged  by  the  people  as  to  the  fearful 
event,  and  the  most  distorted  and  improbable 
surmises  seemed  to  receive  the  most  favor.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  indeed,  for  the  pop- 
ulace that  stood  before  that  gate  to  have  imag- 
ined the  true  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  deed 
that  had  been  done ;  but  the  wildness  of  some 
of  the  conjectures  that  were  offered  was  extraor- 
dinary. One  tale  only  need  be  mentioned, 
and  this  because  its  history  is  less  mysterious 
than  itself.  It  was  distinctly  affirmed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  crowd  that  the  house  was  notorious- 
ly haunted,  that  the  master  who  now  lay  dead 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  mountain  region  in 
which  he  had  lived  before  coming  to  France, 
and  that  he  had  escaped  to  that  country  in  the 


hope  of  avoiding  the  spectre  of  a  woman  who 
in  early  life  had  fallen  a  victim,  first  to  his  love 
and  then  to  his  hate.  That  he  had  fled  in  vain, 
and  that  having  espoused  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife,  he  had  compelled  her  to  share  his  hours 
of  despair,  and  to  witness  the  approach  of  the 
spirit.  That  there  was  a  winding  stair  in  the 
house,  constructed  by  the  murderer  to  remind 
him  of  his  castle  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was 
up  this  stair  that  the  spirit  glided,  at  the  hour 
at  which  the  deed  had  been  done,  and  fled 
down  it  shrieking,  as  the  living  victim,  flying 
and  praying  for  life,  had  done  in  the  old  castle. 
At  length  the  poor  wife,  unable  to  bear  such 
terrors,  had  fled  to  her  home  in  England ;  but 
the  murderer,  though  he  had  shut  up  the  house, 
and  endeavored  to  leave  it,  had  been  compelled 
to  return  by  the  summons  of  the  spirit,  and,  in 
madness,  had  at  last  died  by  his  own  hand. 
Those  who  may  recall  the  device  by  which, 
when  it  was  desired  to  exclude  the  domestics  in 
Mr.  Urquhart's  employ  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  house,  the  girl  Henderson  effected  that 
object  by  a  terrifying  narrative,  have  the  key  to 
the  origin  of  the  story  which  was  freely  circu- 
lated among  the  crowd,  and  to  which  the  fe- 
male part  of  it  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to 
lend  belief. 

Aventayle  was  admitted  to  the  house,  but 
was  requested  to  remain  in  the  apartment  be- 
low while  an  official  note  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  supposed  murder  was  being  com- 
pleted. But  Hawkesley  was  informed  of  his 
having  come  in,  and  hastened  down. 

"It  is  too  fearful  to  think  of  now,"  said 
Hawkesley,  holding  his  friend's  hand.  "  What 
shall  I  say  to  you  for  having  entangled  you  in 
such  a  terrible  business?" 

"Not  a  word,  but  tell  me  whether  I  can  be 
of  any  use." 

"  I  fear  not ;  but  stay.  You  went  out  to  see 
Mrs.  Lygon." 

"  She  knows  all,  and  has  been  taken  home." 

"  I  know  that,  and  you  went  away  with  Sil- 
vain, the  lover  of  a  girl  who  attends  on  Laura." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?  He  is  to  be  trust- 
ed?" 

"Perfectly." 

"  He  has  given  me  a  message  for  you." 

And  in  a  few  words — few,  considering  the  ex- 
cited condition  of  Aventayle — he  conveyed  to 
Hawkesley  the  information  Silvain  had  given. 

Brief  as  the  story  was,  Hawkesley  heard  it 
with  an  impatience  that  increased  from  the  mo- 
ment he  comprehended  the  fact  that  the  letters 
had  been  rescued  from  Adair's  possession.  But 
the  excitement  manifested  by  Hawkesley  did 
not  seem  to  be  mixed  with  the  gratification 
which  Aventayle,  who  had  formed  his  own  idea 
as  to  the  character  of  the  letters,  expected.  On 
the  contrary,  Hawkesley  compressed  his  lips, 
and  paced  the  apartment  hastily. 

"I  ought  not  to  leave  this  place,  Aventayle," 
he  said,  abruptly,  "and  yet  I  must  see  Laura." 

"Is  there  such  haste?" 

"Yes;  her  impulse  may  lead  her  to — to  do 
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what  will  cause  irreparable  mischief — and  yet  to 
leave  him,  while  the  officers  are  making  these 
perquisitions — I  must  go,  however." 

"Surely,  Hawkesley,  you  can  write,  or  send 
such  a  message  by  me  as  will  save  that  neces- 
sity?" 

"That  is  true — and  yet,  unless  you  compre- 
hend all — but  I  must  not  leave  that  poor,  noble 
fellow  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Aventayle, 
find  Silvain  again — that  you  can  easily  do — and 
make  him  take  you  to  Mrs.  Lygon's  lodgings. 
Say  you  came  from  me,  and  she  will,  I  am  sure, 
see  you.  But  if  she  is  actually  too  ill  to  see 
you,  and  nothing  else  will  prevent  it,  speak  to 
the  girl  Henderson.  She  is  to  be  trusted. 
This  is  the  one  message,  the  solemn  charge 
from  me.  Do  not  destroy  one  line,  as  you  value 
all  that  is  dear  to  you  in  the  world.  Not  one 
line — impress  that  on  her,  Aventayle,  and  say 
that  I  came  from  the  dead  man's  presence,  re- 
leased the  dead  man's  hand,  that  I  might  send 
her  that  charge.". 

Silvain  had  mixed  in  the  crowd,  and  with  a 
certain  scorn,  as  one  who  knew  the  history  of 
the  fable,  listened  to  the  fiction  which  has  been 
mentioned. 

"It  is  entirely  untrue,"  he  said  to  a  matron 
Avho  had  just  finished  her  version  of  the  story. 
"The  man  who  lies  dead  in  that  house  was  a 
brave  and  noble  man." 

No  one  contradicted  him,  for  he  spoke  almost 
angrily.  But  as  soon  as  he  had,  in  obedience 
to  a  signal  from  Aventayle,  joined  the  latter  at 
the  outside  of  the  crowd,  another  matron  re- 
marked : 

"Of  course  he  will  say  so.  It  is  his  duty. 
He  marries  a  girl  who  came  from  England,  and 
knows  the  frightful  secret." 

"  She  has  seen  the  spectre,"  affirmed  anoth- 
er woman,  half  terrified  at  her  own  speech. 

"  My  son  wants  a  wife,"  said  a  third ;  "  but 
sooner  than  he  should  share  his  bed  with  a  girl 
who  has  seen  a  foul  sight  like  that,  I  would 
gladly  dress  him  for  his  bed  in  the  ground." 

Aventayle,  under  the  guidance  of  Silvain, 
soon  reached  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Lygon 
had  her  apartments. 

"I  am  sure  that  she  can  not  see  you,  Sir," 
was  the  reply  of  Henderson.  "I  hardly  dare 
take  the  message,  but  I  will  venture,  as  you 
come  from  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  At  least  I  will 
knock." 

Mrs.  Lygon  could  see  no  one — "would  see 
no  one,"  had  been  the  answer  to  Henderson. 

And  no  inducement,  not  even  Silvain's  sup- 
port of  the  request,  would  induce  the  girl  to  go 
up  again. 

"At  any  other  time,"  said  Henderson ;  "  Sil- 
vain knows  that  I  am  not  easily  daunted,  and  I 
would  go  in  a  moment.  But  not  now.  I  have 
never  seen  her  as  I  have  seen  her  to-day,  and 
there  is  cause." 

"  But  under  any  circumstances  Mrs.  Lygon 
must  have  the  message  I  bring.  Yon,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  serve  her,  will  simply 
be  undoing  all  the  good  you  have  done  if 


Mr.  Hawkesley's  message  is  not  delivered  to 
her." 

"You  hear  this,  dear  Matilde,"  said  Silvain, 
earnestly. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
dare  not.  That  is  something  for  me  to  say." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Aventayle,  "what  is  Mrs. 
Lygon  doing?" 

"  You  know,  Sir,  what  has  come  into  her 
hands  to-day." 

"Yes,  yes,  and  that  must  be  what  Mr. 
Hawkesley  speciallv  means.  What  is  she  do- 
ing?" 

"  Noiv"  said  Henderson,  still  in  a  low  voice, 
"  she  is  reading  page  upon  page  of  handwriting, 
with  her  face  in  a  flame,  and  with  the  hot  tears 
coming  down  like  rain ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  last 
time  I  looked  into  the  room  her  eyes  glared  at 
me  like  coals  of  fire.  I  will  not  go  in  again." 

"You  do  not  know  what  mischief  you  may 
be  doing  by  your  fear,"  replied  Aventayle.  "  I 
must  speak  to  her  myself,  if  it  is  outside  her 
door." 

The  tapping  of  a  foot  was  heard  in  the  room 
above. 

"  That  is  for  me  !"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"Ask  her  to  admit  me,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  Aventayle,  hastily;  "  but  if  this  is 
impossible,  say  this," — and  he  gave  Hawkes- 
ley's message. 

In  a  feAv  minutes  Aventayle  was  requested  to 
come  up  stairs. 

Laura  was  seated  at  her  table,  and  before 
her  lay  the  rescued  volume — the  volume  which 
we  have  seen  but  once — when  Ernest  Adair  laid 
it  in  the  hand  of  Robert  Urquhart.  Some  hand 
had  torn  from  it  several  leaves,  but  they  were 
still  there. 

"I  am  just  in  time,  it  seems,"  said  Aven- 
tayle, pointing  at  the  volume. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  sent  you  down  what 
must  have  seemed  a  rude  message,"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon,  "but  I  was  very  much  occupied,  and  I 
did  not  recognize  your  name.  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Hawkesley's  ought  not  to  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  incivility  from  me." 

Where  is  this  face  of  flame — where  are  these 
coals  of  fire  ?  thought  Aventayle,  as  he  looked 
at  the  beautiful  and  self-composed  woman  be- 
fore him,  and  listened  to  her  excuse,  offered  in 
the  tone  of  the  drawing-room.  And  yet,  after 
what  has  happened  to-day,  what  right  has  she 
to  be  so  calm  ?  She  ought  to  be  agitated.  I 
do  not  like  this  woman. 

And  so  hath  been  judged,  and  so  will  be 
judged  until  the  day  of  the  one  judgment, 
when  for  the  first  time  justice  shall  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  many  a  cause  that 
is  but  half  understood. 

' '  Has  your  servant  conveyed  the  message 
which  Mr.  Hawkesley  begged  me  to  deliver  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  understood  it.  But  now  that  I 
think  I  understand  it,  from  what  you  said  at 
coming  in,  I  will  only  ask  you  to  say  that  my 
brother-in-law's  wish  shall  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter." 
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There  was  something  of  triumph — it  was  but 
a  little — but  it  broke  out  in  spite  of  the  well-or- 
dered features,  and  the  calmness  of  tone. 

"  That  nothing  will  be  destroyed  ?" 

' '  Nothing,"  said  Laura. 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  the  book,  as  if  to 
guard  its  contents  against  all  the  world. 

"My  errand  is  done,"  said  Aventayle,  "and 
it  will  be  my  apology  for  my  intrusion."  He 
was  about  to  go,  when  she  took  his  hand. 

"You  have  come  in  all  kindness,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  agitation,  "and  you 
ought  not  to  be  sent  away  with  the  thoughts 
that  I  know  are  in  your  mind.  But  bear  with 
me,  Mr.  Aventayle.  You  can  not  know  what 
the  day  has  brought  to  me.  Have  you  any 
children?" 

"Indeed  yes,"  said  Aventayle;  "  God  bless 
them !" 

"Then  you  can  understand;  but  I  must  not 
talk  to  you  so,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile,  as 
tears  forced  their  way — "I  have  no  right  to 
talk  to  you.  Only,  if  you  had  seen  a  black 
wall  rise  between  you  and  those  children,  and 
day  by  day  grow  stronger  and  blacker,  shutting 
you  away  from  them  forever,  and  then  there 
suddenly  came  to  you — we  have  such  things  in 
dreams" — and  again  she  tried  to  smile,  "  a  hope 
that  the  wall  was  crumbling  away — you  would 
know  how  to  bear  with  a  mother  whose  heart 
was  nearly  breaking,  but  who  believes  that  the 
black  wall  is  coming  down.  God  bless  you, 
and  thank  you  for  bringing  me  Charles's  mes- 
sage, but  there  is  no  fear  of  what  he  seems  to 
fear — assure  him  of  that." 

Again  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  pressed 
it  and  went  down. 

"A  word,  my  good  girl,"  said  Aventayle, 
when  he  found  himself  with  Henderson.  "Did 
I  understand  aright  that  Mrs.  Lygon  had  been 
informed  of  the  dreadful  thing  that  has  happen- 
ed to-day  ?" 

"Silvain  told  you  so,  Sir,  did  he  not?" 

"Yes." 

"He  was  right  to  tell  you  so,  but  it  is  not 
true." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  We  did  not  dare.  And  she  thinks  at  this 
moment  that  it  is  Adair  who  has  been  killed." 

"I  thought  it  must  be  so.  Keep  the  truth 
from  her  until  her  present  excitement  is  over. 
I  thought  it  must  be  so.  Mr.  Hawkesley  shall 
come  up  as  soon  as  he  can  leave  the  house. 
By  all  means  keep  the  truth  from  her." 

The  police  had  examined  the  whole  building, 
and  had  easily  detected  the  mode  by  which  Er- 
nest Adair  had  entered.  They  found  the  traces 
of  his  feet,  and  those  of  the  unmistakable  foot 
of  Urquhart,  but  in  the  mould  of  the  bed  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  window  they  also  dis- 
covered the  marks  of  a  third  person's  tread. 
The  shoes  had  been  well  made,  but  must  have 
been  those  of  an  artisan  or  other  member  of  the 
humbler  class  of  society.  This  fact  remained 
to  be  explained,  and  was  much  debated  by  the 
police. 


There  had  been  but  two  men  who  could  have 
explained  it,  and  one  of  them  could  bear  no 
more  witness  in  this  world. 

The  other  was  a  mechanic  who  had  mingled 
in  the  crowd,  had  remained  in  it,  but  silently, 
during  all  the  proceedings,  and  had  spoken  but 
once. 

That  was  when  Silvain,  having  listened  to 
the  charges  which  were  so  wildly  advanced,  and 
to  the  strange  story  of  the  spirit,  had  indignant- 
ly broken  out  with  his  declaration  that  he  who 
had  been  slain  was  good  and  noble. 

"He  was  both,"  said  the  man,  with  a  deep 
oath.  "  And  he  has  died  by  the  hand  of  one 
whose  head  is  the  due  of  the  executioner.  God 
willing,  the  debt  shall  be  paid." 

The  people  looked  at  him  strangely,  and  he 
went  away. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

IT  was  late  in  the  night,  and  the  moonlight 
again  lay  upon  Versailles,  and  Laura  was  at 
her  window. 

Her  brother-in-law  would  see  her  early  in 
the  morning. 

Versailles  had  long  been  silent,  and  the  only 
sounds  that  came  upon  the  ear  of  the  watcher 
were  the  calm  voices  of  the  bells  that  told  the 
hours,  and  the  occasional  sweep  of  the  wind 
through  the  silvered  trees.  And  little  she 
heeded  either,  for  her  thoughts  were  of  the  same 
hour  in  an  English  home,  and  of  children  in  the 
deep  still  sleep  of  happiness. 

How  long  she  had  sat  at  that  window  she 
knew  not.  But  she  believed  herself  to  be  stand- 
ing near  the  little  bed  of  her  youngest  child, 
and  softly  drawing  back  the  clustered  hair  from 
his  forehead,  when  she  heard  her  name  uttered, 
and  she  was  again  at  the  foliaged  window  of 
her  house  of  exile. 

Startled  first,  and  then  with  a  shudder  that 
agitated  her  whole  being,  Laura  made  a  faint 
effort  to  reply,  but  the  word  died  upon  her  lips, 
and  she  became  stone-cold  with  terror. 

For  she  knew  the  voice  but  too  well. 

"You  are  there,  I  can  see  you,"  said  Ernest 
Adair,  distinctly,  but  not  aloud. 

But  Laura  could  neither  answer,  nor  make  a 
sign,  nor  obey  the  instinct  that  bade  her  draw 
away  from  the  window. 

"You  hear  me,  but  you  will  not  reply,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  not  needful.  You  have  the  vic- 
tory, and  you  have  deserved  it.  But  go  to  En- 
gland, or  your  triumph  will  be  useless.  You 
hear  me.  Go  to  England." 

Her  hand  had  lain  among  the  foliage,  and 
an  involuntary  movement  detached  a  leaf,  and 
it  fell. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Adair.  "  That  is 
a  sign  that  you  hear  and  will  obey  my  counsel. 
Lose  no  time,  for  death  is  busy  among  us. 
Farewell!" 

He  picked  up  the  leaf,  but  she  did  not  see 
the  action,  and  she  heard  no  more.  Henderson 
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found  her  on  the  bed,  when  morning  brought 
the  faithful  attendant  to  the  room,  and  Laura 
was  lying  near  the  wall,  and  with  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out 
some  horrible  image.  Yet  she  had  slept,  thanks 
to  the  overmastering  excitement  of  the  past  day, 
and  she  woke,  pale  as  ashes  and  distressingly 
prostrated,  but  in  full  possession  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  sprang  up, 
hastened  to  the  drawer  where  she  had  placed 
the  volume  of  letters  so  strangely  obtained,  and 
hurried  from  the  chamber,  which  she  would  not 
enter  again. 

A  small  room  on  the  lower  floor  was  hastily 
arranged  for  her,  and  here  she  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  Hawkesley. 

Laura  spoke  not,  and  Henderson  attended 
her  with  silent  assiduity,  placed  before  her  food 
which  the  girl  had  to  remove  untasted,  and  per- 
formed such  few  oflices  of  the  toilet  as  Laura 
would  bear. 

"Stay  in  the  room,"  were  almost  the  only 
words  that  Mrs.  Lygon  uttered,  and  they  were 
said  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  all  unlike  her  usual 
calm  voice  of  gentle  command.  The  girl  stood 
and  watched  her,  and  counted  the  minutes  un- 
til Hawkesley  came. 

Then,  relieved  from  her  guard,  Henderson 
fled  from  the  room  and  from  the  house ;  for 
her  own  inferior  class  of  courage  had  fairly 
broken  down,  and  she  dreaded  to  be  near  Mrs. 
Lygon  when  the  discovery  of  the  truth  should 
be  made.  Yet,  true  to  her  self-imposed  duty, 
she  lingered  near  the  door,  and  expected  to  see 
Mr.  Hawkesley  rush  out  and  hastily  summon 
her  to  the  aid  of  her  mistress. 

No  such  hasty  summons  came. 

More  than  an  hour  passed  from  the  time  at 
which  Hawkesley  had  entered  the  room.  Then 
Laura  herself  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
beckoned  Henderson  in,  gave  her  orders  to  come 
on  to  Paris  to  an  address  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  and  soon  afterward  left  the  house 
with  her  brother-in-law. 

The  girl  watched  them  as  they  went  away, 
and  observed  that  Laura  kept  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground.  This,  of  course,  Henderson  did  not 
understand. 

Nor  did  Charles  Hawkesley ;  for,  informed 
by  Aventayle  that  the  truth  had  not  been  told 
to  Laura,  Hawkesley  had  resolved  to  continue 
to  withhold  it  until  Mrs.  Lygon  had  been  re- 
moved from  Versailles.  It  was  his  intention 
to  conduct  her  to  Paris,  and  then,  if  she  would 
be  guided  by  him,  to  escort  her  to  England. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  last  duties 
to  perform  to  him  who  had  died  in  the  house  at 
Versailles. 

They  reached  Paris,  and  on  the  way  Charles 
Hawkesley  explained  to  Laura  that  he  wished 
her  to  remain  there  for  two  days,  after  which 
he  proposed  to  take  her  to  England.  In  the 
mean  time  he  would  place  her  in  a  lodging 
where  she  would  be  entirely  freed  from  intru- 
sion by  friend  or  enemy. 


"Have  I  an  enemy?"  said  Laura,  in  a  low 
voice. 

He  understood  her,  but  made  no  direct  reply. 
She  gave  a  silent  assent  to  the  arrangement  he 
proposed,  and  he  drove  with  her  to  the  lodging 
he  had  decided  on,  gave  all  directions  for  her 
comfort,  and  a  special  and  private  order  that 
on  no  account  should  either  French  or  English 
journals  be  brought  to  her.  Then  he  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  her,  promising  an  early  re- 
turn, and  left  her,  thoughtfully  sending  in  a  few 
books  in  the  hope  that  Laura  might  avail  her- 
self of  the  poor  yet  not  altogether  unavailing 
distraction  which  any  attempt  at  diversion  of 
the  current  of  the  mind  from  its  course  of  sor- 
row will  sometimes  bring  to  the  weary. 

But  he  might  have  spared  this  care.  In  an- 
other hour  Laura  was  on  the  road  to  England. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

CHARLES  HAWKESLEY  hastened  to  the  bu- 
reau of  M. ,  and,  early  as  it  was,  he  found 

that  official  in  attendance. 

"I  suppose  that  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you," 
said  Hawkesley. 

' '  Nothing,"  replied  M. ,  with  a  manifest- 
ation of  sincere  sorrow — with  a  regret  that  was 
not  a  mere  manifestation.  "The  past  is  past, 
and  nothing  so  sad  has  chanced  within  my  mem- 
ory. I  will  not  afflict  you,  with  my  sympathy, 
Mr.  Hawkesley,  but  be  assured  that  I,  too,  have 
a  right  to  be  afflicted  at  the  death  of  a  brave, 
good  man.  I  honored  him  much,  and  when 
the  time  comes  I  may  be  able  to  prove  to  you 
that  I  have  not  used  mere  words  of  custom  in 
saying  this.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  I 
should  speak  of  the  future." 

"  The  necessary  formalities — " 

"Must  be  strictly  observed,  of  course,  but 
shall  be  performed  with  every  delicacy  and  ra- 
pidity. You  will  desire  to  charge  yourself  with 
the  details  of  the  funeral.  I  will  send  to  you  a 
person  who  will  make  this  duty  as  light  as  pos- 
sible— who  will  carry  out  all  your  directions 
with  perfect  intelligence." 

"  I  thank  you,  M. .     And,  now,  has  the 

murderer  been  arrested?" 

"  I  am  to  conclude  that  you  fix  the  deed  upon 
one  person  only  ?" 

"  Have  we  not  ample  proof?" 

"  Of  that  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  man  Adair  will  be 
seized  in  due  course.  Up  to  within  the  last 
hour  he  had  not  been  captured." 

"  Surely  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  es- 
cape ?" 

"I  have  seen  such  escapes  that  I  have  re- 
solved to  call  nothing  impossible  to  a  clear- 
headed and  resolute  man,  but  I  can  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  secure  him,  if  it  is  desired." 

"If  it  is  desired!"   echoed  Hawkesley,  as- 
tounded. 
-••   "I  have,  I  see,  given  you  a  new  thought, 
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Mr.  Hawkesley,"  said  M. .  "Do  not  re- 
ject it,  however,  merely  because  it  has  sur- 
prised you." 

"  Surprised  is  no  word  for  what  you  cause  in 
my  mind." 

' '  Listen,  nevertheless,  and  once  more  let  me 
beg  you  to  believe  in  my  assurance  that  I  am 
profoundly  grieved  at  what  has  chanced." 

"  You  have  used  that  word  twice." 

"  It  was  accidentally,  then  ;  but  we  need  not 
pause  upon  that.  ]\ir.  Hawkesley,  I  believe 
that  if  I  resolve  to  capture  this  man  Adair,  I 
shall  have  him.  Whether  I  do  so  shall  depend 
upon  your  own  decision,  and  that  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  give  hastily.  In  the  mean  time,  beyond 
a  certain  cordon,  Ernest  Adair  shall  not  pass. 
If  you,  on  consideration,  call  for  his  arrest,  it 
shall  be  made.  But  I  am  prepared  to  give  you 
a  stronger  proof  of  my  regard  for  the  memory 
of  him  who  is  gone  than  you,  perhaps,  can  ap- 
preciate. If  you  decide  that  it  will  be  better 
for  Ernest  Adair  to  escape,  that  escape  shall 
not  be  impossible." 

"The  assassin!" 

"I  will  not  try  to  enforce  my  own  view  by 
any  of  the  lesser  arguments  which  have  occurred 
to  me.  I  will  not  urge  on  you  that  we  have  no 
proof  of  the  origin  of  the  final  quarrel  that  end- 
ed so  miserably — that  the  probabilities  are  all 
against  its  having  been  provoked  by  the  weaker 
man,  and  not  by  the  stronger — that  French  ju- 
ries have  sometimes  a  strange  tenderness  for  a 
scoundrel  whose  history  can  be  mixed  up  with 
a  sentimental  story  like  that  of  Adair's.  I  will 
suppose  that  he  has  committed  willful  murder, 
and  that  he  will  be  found  guilty  of  it  and  exe- 
cuted. What  is  now  a  mystery,  save  among  a 
few  relatives,  and  among  some  officials  who  are 
as  mute  as  the  tomb,  will  then  become  common 
scandal  in  Paris  and  London.  It  is  not  my 
duty — on  the  contrary,  it  is  far  away  from  my 
duty — to  place  this  consideration  before  you; 
but  I  loved  your  friend,  and  I  take  all  the  con- 
sequences of  setting  all  this  before  you." 

"It  does  not  weigh  with  me,  M. ,"  said 

Hawkesley.  "Justice  demands  that  the  mis- 
creant who  betrayed  my  dear  friend's  honor, 
and  who  has  taken  his  life,  should  come  out  on 
a  French  scaffold  and  die." 

"You  speak  of  justice,  but  you  mean  venge- 
ance. But  that  is  a  common  confusion  of 
thought." 

"Let  it  be  so,"  said  Hawkesley,  sternly. 
"I  would  myself  stand  by  and  see  the  wretch's 
head  fall." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  do  not  share  your  in- 
dignation? But  is  there  not  a  higher  duty 
than  the  gratification  of  a  just  revenge  ?  Will 
you  resolve  on  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
the  noble-minded  Urquhart  was  a  dishonored 
man  ?" 

"  He  was  not  dishonored,"  returned  Hawkes- 
ley. "An  honorable  man  is  robbed,  but  the 
deed  of  the  scoundrel  who  pillages  him  does 
him  no  dishonor,  and  the  crime  of  a  bad  man 
and  a  bad  woman  inflicts  no  shame  upon  the 


memory  of  Robert  Urquhart.  He  suffered  a 
great  misfortune,  and  we  will  punish  the  villain 
who  inflicted  it." 

"  Come  and  say  this  to  me  in  six  hours,  and 
I  will  act  upon  what  you  say.  But  there  will 
be  one  thing  more  for  you  to  consider.  Were 
the  name  and  fame  of  Urquhart  alone  involved, 
and  as  he  has  happily  left  no  children  to  bear 
the  brand  of  disgrace,  specially  no  daughter 
whose  husband  the  world  will  call  a  bold  man, 
there  might  be  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I 
would  telegraph  that  Adair  should  be  at  once 
arrested.  But  the  subject  of  our  interviews  in 
this  room,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  has  not  been  the 
misfortune  of  Adair,  but  of  another  equally 
honorable  man,  whose  reputation  you  were  still 
more  eager  to  protect." 

"Lygon.  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said 
Hawkesley. 

"  You  could  not  fail  to  think  of  it.  But  have 
you  considered  well  what  must  inevitably  hap- 
pen if  this  criminal  procedure  continues  ?  Do 
you  think  that  Adair  on  his  trial  will  be  more 
reserved  than  Adair  in  his  room  ?  Will  he,  in 
view  of  the  guillotine,  respect  the  name  of  your 
sister?" 

"Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  seized  the 

letters,  M. ,  the  villain's  proofs,  as  he  calls 

them?" 

M.  • 's  well-trained  features  gave  no  sign 

that  he  was  hearing  news.  But  he  said  : 

"I  learn  this  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley, and  I  own  it  to  you  with  perfect  frankness. 
Others  will  have  to  explain  how  it  is  that  I  hear 
it  first  from  you.  But  accept  my  admission  as 
another  proof  that  I  am  acting  loyally  by  you. 
Who  has  the  letters  ?" 

"Mrs.  Arthur  Lygon." 

"That,  then,  was  the  packet  which  you  car- 
ried when  she  left  the  terminus  with  you,  and 
you  drove  away  to  the  lodging.  They  should 
have  known  better  than  to  describe  it  as — as  a 

dressing-case,"  said  M. ,  taking  up  a  scrap 

of  paper  that  lay  beside  him.  "It  is  in  Mrs. 
Lygon's  possession,  of  course  ?" 

"Yes,  and  he  will  be  a  shrewd  man  who  gets 
it  from  her  keeping." 

"We  are  on  grave  business,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  me  to  invite  you  to  come  in 
three  hours  and  see  it  on  this  table,"  said  M. 
.  "Let  it  remain  in  the  poor  lady's  keep- 
ing— she  clings  to  it  doubtless  as  a  sheet-anchor. 
Yet  will  your  possession  of  it  prevent  scandal  ? 
Will  not  Adair  rejoice  in  describing  its  con- 
tents, and  in  challenging  you  to  produce  the 
letters  ?" 

' '  Who  will  believe  a  miscreant  and  assassin  ?" 

"The  world,  which  always  believes  the  worst. 
And,  besides,  the  letters  are  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  case.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
treacherous  revelations  of  Adair  can  be  check- 
ed, if  he  is  once  arrested,  unless,  of  course" — 

added  M.  ,  with  no  affectation  of  coolness, 

but  in  the  tone  of  remonstrance  which  he  had 
hitherto  employed — "unless  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  evade  a  trial  by  placing  himself  be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  this  world's  justice.  Of  this 
I  fear  there  is  no  chance.  He  will  have  leisure 
in  confinement  to  calculate  the  odds  too  well. 
He  would  be  a  fool  to  destroy  himself.  If  he 
lives,  he  will  reveal  the  double  mystery  which 
has  come  into  his  keeping." 

"How  was  it,"  said  Hawkesley,  with  a  pas- 
sionate oath,  "that  Urquhart  failed  to  crush  the 
very  life  out  of  him!" 

"Ay,"  repeated  the  other.  "It  was  strange — 
so  strange  that  those  may  be  pardoned  who  be- 
lieved that  the  issue  which  has  happened  would 
be  impossible,  and  therefore  left  events  to  take 
their  course." 

"What  do  you  mean?'' 

"No  matter.  I  will  tell  you  another  time. 
Now  will  you  leave  me  ?  You  have  a  melan- 
choly occupation  before  you,  and  that  claims 
your  first  attention.  I  will  send  to  you,  as  I 
have  said,  a  man  whom  you  can  trust.  After- 
ward, Mr.  Hawkesley,  give  your  best  consider- 
ation to  all  that  I  have  said.  Remember,  I  am 
counseling  you  neither  way,  but  I  am  setting 
the  whole  case  before  you,  and  I  am  ready  to 
act  as  your  calm  judgment  may  decide.  You 
have  before  your  eye  a  grim  picture  of  a  mer- 
ited punishment.  We  may  never  be  able  to 
realize  it.  But,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  even  if  we 
should,  shall  we  have  done  what  is  best  and 
kindest  ?  It  is  a  good  sight  to  see  a  scoundrel's 
head  fall  where  it  can  plot  crime  no  more,  but 
it  is  a  better  sight  to  sec  a  loving  woman  re- 
stored to  the  arms  of  her  little  children.  Choose 
which  picture  you  will  have,  and  come  to  me 
again.  And  I  swear  to  you  that  nothing  shall 
be  lost  by  your  taking  time  for  consideration." 

"He  will  not  escape?" 

"Nothing  shall  be  lost." 

At  this  moment  a  signal  was  given  that  a 
subordinate  had  something  to  communicate,  and 

the  drawer  in  the  wall  gave  M. another 

scrap  of  paper.  He  read  it  quickly. 

"Stay,  Mr.  Hawkesley,"  he  said.  "I  have 
something  for  you.  Do  you  know  that  Mrs. 
Lygon  is  now  at  the  Northern  Railway,  about 
to  depart  for  England  ?" 

"It  is  impossible!"  exclaimed  Hawkesley. 

"It  is  true — read  for  yourself." 

And  he  handed  across  the  scrap  of  paper, 
which  contained  the  information  he  had  given. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  Hawkesley, 
bewildered. 

"  She  is  alone,  you  observe." 

"Alone,  too." 

"That  is  of  no  consequence.  And  she  had 
better  return  alone  than  in  the  society  in  which 
she  came  over  to  Prance." 

"You  put  a  thought  into  my  head.  What 
if  that  fiend  is  again  upon  her  track !" 

"Be  calm,"  said  M.  ,  laying  his  hand 

on  Hawkesley's  arm.  "I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  Ernest  Adair  is  within  four  miles  of 
the  house  at  Versailles.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
with  her  journey." 

"  If  he  appears  before  her  he  will  kill  her," 
said  Hawkesley. 


"  He  will  not  appear  before  her,  I  tell  you ; 
and  why  should  he  attempt  a  new  violence? 
Ah,  the  letters !" 

"No,  I  do  not  mean  that,  I  do  not  mean  that. 
We  have  not  told  her  who  has  fallen — she  be- 
lieves that  it  is  her  enemy." 

' '  Ah !  And  the  world  is  now  clear  before 
her,  and  she  rushes  back  to  England  fearlessly 
the  first  moment  that  she  is  set  free.  A  brave 
lady.  You  must  not  stop  her,  Mr.  Hawkesley; 
we  can  do  so,  of  course,  at  the  first  station,  on 
pretext  that  we  want  her  as  a  witness,  but  it 
must  not  be.  Let  her  go." 

"Go — I  am  rejoiced  that  she  has  gone,  though 
she  might  have  trusted  me  with  her  intentions. 
But  she  has  gone  with  a  belief  that  he  is  dead, 
and  when  she  learns  the  truth — " 

"Yes,  let  us  consider.  That  complicates 
her  position,  poor  lady.  And  yet  let  her  go. 
Mr.  Hawkesley — may  I  ask  you  a  question 
which  implies  the  most  offensive  suggestion,  and 
yet — " 

"You  would  ask  whether  I  believe  her  inno- 
cent. Yes,  as  God  shall  judge  me." 

"Then  let  her  go  home." 

"I  will  not  seek  to  stop  her.  Can  she  have 
seen  her  husband?" 

"  We  will  ascertain." 

He  wrote  some  lines,  dispatched  them,  and 
renewed  the  conversation. 

"Have  you,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  informed  Mr. 
Lygon  of  the  truth?  No,  I  know  that  you  have 
not  done  so  personally,  for  you  passed  the  night 
at  Versailles,  but  you  may  have  Avritten." 

"I  thought  it  better  to  intrust  the  mission  to 
Mr.  Aventayle,  as  I  had  little  time  to  spare,  and 
Mrs.  Lygon  was,  of  .course,  my  first  considera- 
tion." 

"You  sent  him  up;  but  has  he  discharged 
the  duty  ?" 

"  I  go  from  hence  to  the  hotel." 

"  It  might  be  well  not  to  go  without  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  the  lady  has  met  her  hus- 
band. Shall  I  ask  you  to  wait  ?" 

M. went  out,  and  Hawkesley  was  left  to 

revolve  the  question  whether  Urquhart  should 
be  avenged,  or  Laura  should  be  saved  from  a 
new  peril. 

But  upon  this  occasion  he  was  not  allowed 

very  long  to  deliberate.  M. came  in  to 

him  with  the  double  information  that  neither 
Mrs.  Lygon  nor  Mr.  Aventayle  had  seen  Ar- 
thur. The  former  fact  was  stated,  the  second 
was  equally  clear,  for  Lygon  had  not  opened 
the  door  of  his  room  since  the  preceding  night. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the  chief  of  the  police 
to  know  how  this  had  been  ascertained,  but  his 
employe  knew  that  the  door  in  question  opened 
outward,  and  the  rest  of  the  evidence  was  sim- 
ple enough. 

"Then  it  will  be  my  business  to  tell  him," 
said  Hawkesley. 

"Yes,"  said  M. ,  "and  also,  if  I  may 

suggest  this,  to  ascertain  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  spoken." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Hawkesley,  thoughtfully. 
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"  He  is  surely,  of  all  persons,  the  most  inter- 
ested in  the  decision,"  said  M. . 

"It  is  true.  When  can  I  see  you  again, 

M. ?"  said  Hawkesley,  somewhat  abruptly 

changing  the  immediate  subject  before  them. 

"Always.  But  do  not  hasten;  I  have  told 
you  that  time  is  not  of  vital  consequence.  One 
thing  more.  You  have  sent  the  truth  to  En- 
gland. Your  friend  Aventayle  has  telegraphed 
in  your  name." 

"Yes,  I  begged  him  to  do  so." 

"I  mention  it  only  because,  in  the  event  of 
Mrs.  Lygon  going  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the 
facts  will  at  once  become  known  to  her." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Hawkesley ;  "and  it  did 
not  occur  to  me." 

"Why  should  it ?  You  had  intended  to  break 
the  truth  yourself  to  Mrs.  Lygon." 

"This  is  most  painful!"  exclaimed  Charles 
Hawkesley,  walking  about  the  room  in  excite- 
ment. ' '  Why  did  she  not  remain,  as  she  prom- 
ised?" 

"I  must  not  ask  the  reason  of  your  vexation." 

"Yes,"  replied  Hawkesley,  frankly,  "it  is 
this.  I  have  desired  my  wife  to  tell  the  terri- 
ble news  to  her  sister  Bertha,  who  is  now  lying 
ill  in  my  house.  The  scene  will  be  a  most  sad 
and  agitating  one,  and  I  did  not  think  of  caus- 
ing my  wife  the  second  affliction  of  having  to 
make  the  revelation  to  Mrs.  Lygon,  who  will 
hasten  to  her  with  the  belief  in  which  she  has 
left  Paris." 

"Your  concern  at  this  moment  is  for  your 
own  wife." 

' '  Certainly  it  is.  Docs  it  appear  strange  to 
you?" 

"Do  not  speak  with  irritation.  I  was  plot- 
ting how  to  meet  this  new  trouble,  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley. There  is  a  way,  of  course,  but  to  adopt  it 
would  be  to  stop  Mrs.  Lygon  in  her  journey." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  could  easily  cause  the  truth  to  be  told  to 
her  at  Boulogne  or  at  Folkestone — or  perhaps 
— yes,  I  will  undertake  to  let  it  meet  her  on  her 
arrival  in  London." 

"  No ;  I  will  not  cross  her  path  with  another 
grief.  If  she.  goes  to  her  sister's,  let  her  learn 
the  truth  there.  No  one  will  tell  it  her  more 
gently,  or  advise  her  more  wisely." 

"This  is  for  yourself  to  decide.  Should 
you  think  differently  some  hours  hence,  there 
will  still  be  time  to  interpose." 

"  I  will  now  go  to  the  hotel." 

"To  remain  there,  if  you  will,  until  a  person 
comes  to  you  from  me.  After  you  have  dis- 
missed him,  it  will  be  for  you,  Mr.  Hawkesley, 
and  for  your  brother-in-law,  to  decide  on  the 
very  grave  consideration  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  suggesting." 

"Grave  indeed,"  muttered  Hawkesley,  as 
he  went  out,  "and  I  find  myself  exchanging 
smooth  words  over  tho  question  whether  an  in- 
fernal murderer  and  villain  shall  escape  us.  It 
is  like  a  dream — it  is  like  a  dream." 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 


CAUTIOUSLY  and  thoughtfully  as  the  tele- 
graphic message,  dispatched  by  Aventayle  to 
Mrs.  Hawkesley  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
had  been  worded,  in  order  to  soften  as  far  as 
possible  the  epigrammatic  curtness  of  such  mes- 
sages, and  to  do  away  with  the  startling  effect 
which  the  hardness  of  the  official  hand,  in  lieu 
of  that  wont  to  be  so  welcome,  produces  upon 
those  unaccustomed  to  such  communications, 
there  was  still  the  cruel  fact  which  no  care  could 
render  less  cruel.  Beatrice  learned  that  her 
husband's  valued  friend,  the  husband  of  the 
feeble  woman  on  the  sick-bed  above,  had  been 
stricken  down  in  his  strong  manhood,  and  that 
her  weak  sister  was  a  widow.  Shocking  as  was 
the  news,  melancholy  as  was  the  thought  that 
he  concerning  whom  it  was  sent  had  been  the 
subject  if  not  of  harsh  judgment,  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  Beatrice  when  she 
last  wrote,  it  was  far  more  shocking  to  her  when 
she  came  to  recall  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  and  Bertha  had  parted  forever,  and 
the  nature  of  the  revelation  which  it  became 
her  duty  to  make  to  the  scarcely  penitent  creat- 
ure who  manifested  so  inadequate  a  sense  of 
her  sin,  so  vague  a  dream  of  her  future. 

For  herself,  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  with  some  self- 
reproach,  owned  that  horror  had  more  share 
than  actual  grief  in  the  sensations  with  which 
she  had  to  struggle.  That  she  had  never  thor- 
oughly liked,  perhaps  had  never  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated Urquhart,  has  been  made  clear  in  an 
earlier  part  of  our  story.  The  negative  feelings 
with  which  she  had  regarded  him  had  been  al- 
tered into  something  almost  resembling  hatred 
by  the  circumstances  which  have  been  told. 
Chiefly  had  his  unhesitating  judgment  on  Lau- 
ra, his  imperative  demand  that  Lygon  should 
be  convinced  of  her  worthlessness  on  the 
strength  not  of  evidence  examined  by  himself, 
but  of  testimony  that  had  been  conclusive  to 
Urquhart,  .confirmed  Beatrice  in  her  hostile 
feelings  toward  him,  nor  had  they  been  softened 
by  the  effect  which  Robert  Urquhart's  sentence 
had  produced  upon  the  mind  of  her  own  hus- 
band. She  was  the  best  of  wives,  and  not  the 
less  so  that  she  had  the  genuine  wifely  belief 
that  the  best  of  husbands  submit  to  few  influ- 
ences save  those  of  home.  Beatrice,  therefore, 
was  well  prepared  to  be  impressed,  even  by  the 
careless  and  non-consequent  tales  of  Bertha, 
and  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
patch she  had  no  inclination  to  retract  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  imputations  which  she  had  conveyed 
to  her  husband. 

Then  came  the  telegraph  message,  and  Ur- 
quhart was  gone,  and  that  strange  revulsion 
which  the  head  can  not  justify,  and  which  the 
heart  can  not  refuse,  that  disposition  to  see  only 
what  was  good  in  those  who  are  no  longer  with 
us  for  good  or  for  evil,  followed,  and  Beatrice's 
affectionate  nature  was  more  afflicted  than  she 
could  have  imagined  possible  from  aught,  con- 
1  nected  with  the  stern,  rough  Urquhart.  Be- 
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fore  she  could  give  herself  up  to  the  task  of 
breaking  the  news  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Havvkes- 
ley  had  her  own  self-rebuke — remorse  were  too 
strong  a  word — to  deal  with,  and  it  was  with  a 
doubly  sorrowful  heart  that  she  addressed  her- 
self to  the  thought  how  she  might  in  the  gen- 
tlest manner  open  to  Bertha  the  tidings  that  he 
whom  she  had  so  wickedly  wronged  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  penitence. 

"Aunt,  I  wish  you  would  not  have  letters," 
said  little  Fred  Lygon,  who  had  stolen  into  the 
room  where  Beatrice,  not  heeding  him,  was 
once  more  reading  the  message. 

"Do  you,  darling?"  said  his  aunt,  too  ac- 
customed to  the  ways  of  childhood  to  be  startled 
at  any  child-appearance  from  any  quarter  in 
which  playfulness  could  reveal  itself.  "Why, 
dear  Fred?" 

"Because  letters  make  you  look  ugly.  Tell 
the  postman  not  to  bring  any  except  they  come 
from  mamma  or  papa." 

She  kissed  the  child,  and  went  to  her  own 
room,  whence,  after  some  time,  she  passed 
across  to  Bertha's,  with  a  tremor  foreign  to  her 
usually  calm  nature. 

"I  thought  that  you  were  never  coming  any 
more,"  said  Bertha,  raising  herself  in  the  bed 
and  speaking  fretfully. 

"I  have  not  been  away  long,  dear,"  answer- 
ed Beatrice,  more  gently,  perhaps,  than  she 
would  have  replied  on  another  occasion.  "  I 
had  a  good  many  orders  to  give,  and  most  of 
them  were  for  yon." 

"It  is  more  than  an  hour, "persisted Bertha, 
"for  I  have  heard  the  church  clock  strike 
twice ;  but  you  think  that  because  I  am  ill  in 
bed  I  must  believe  any  thing  you  like  to  tell 
me." 

"My  dear  Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
coming  near  her,  "you  can  not  feel  that  you 
have  been  treated  with  any  neglect  here.  I 
am  sure  that  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love  with  us 
all  to  do  all  that  we  can  for  you." 

"I  am  not  complaining,"  retorted  Bertha. 
"You  are  always  finding  fault  with  me,  and  I 
wish  I  were  dead." 

"  Bertha,"  said  her  sister,  very  gravely,  ' '  do 
not  speak  lightly  of  death.  It  may  be  that  you 
will  hear  of  it  sooner  than  you  expect." 

"Preaching  does  me  no  good,  Beatrice,  as 
you  might  know  by  this  time.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  of  course,  for  all  that  you  have 
done,  and  to  Charles  for  having  brought  me 
home  here,  but  what  has  happened  has  happen- 
ed, and  we  can  not  alter  it  by  talking.  I  wish 
I  were  well  enough  to  go  away  from  you  all, 
and  not  be  a  trouble  and  a  shame  to  those  who 
must  hate  me." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  talk  in  this  unkind 
manner,  Bertha,  dear.  I  think  that  you  are 
stronger  and  better  to-day,  and  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  very  seriously,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
preaching,  as  you  call  it,  though  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  heard  much  that  deserves  the  name, 
and  nothing  that  has  not  been  meant  affection- 
ately." 


"  Give  me  some  of  the  lemonade.  It  is  not 
fresh,  and  it  is  quite  warm,  but  it  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

"  Fresh  is  being  made  for  you,  dear,  Now, 
can  you  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I 
have  something  to  say  which  you  must  hear?" 

"  If  I  must  I  must,  and  it  is  of  no  use  asking. 
I  dare  say  that  I  am  as  well  to-day  as  I  shall  be 
to-morrow. " 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Paris,  a  very  sucl  let- 
ter." 

"What  has  happened?"  said  Bertha,  eager- 
ly. "  He  is  not  coming  over  after  me — do  not 
say  that." 

"Indeed  he  is  not." 

"You  are  quite  certain?" 

"Bertha,  I  have  a  message  for  you  which 
you  will  remember  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life, " 
said  Beatrice,  desirous  to  bring  her  sister  into  a 
more  fitting  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  fatal 
intelligence. 

"It  is  of  no  use  sending  me  reproaches.  As 
soon  as  the  doctor  Avill  let  me,  I  will  go  away, 
and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  you  all." 

"And  where  will  you  go,  Bertha?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  Charles  will 
advise  me.  I  suppose  that  he  will  do  some- 
thing for  me  when  he  has  calmed  down,  and 
will  not  let  his  wife  be  without  the  means  of 
living." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  he  ?" 

"Whom  should  I  mean — my  husband." 

"You  have  no  husband,  Bertha." 

"Beatrice,"  said  Bertha,  clutching  at  her 
sister's  arm, ."what  do  you  mean?  He  has  di- 
vorced me  ?" 

"You  are  divorced  indeed." 

"But  that  is  impossible.  It  is  not  true,  Bea- 
trice ;  you.  are  saying  it  to  work  upon  me. 
There  are  no  divorces  in  France.  I  know  that, 
though  you  think  I  know  nothing.  It  is  -wick- 
ed of  you  to  play  upon  my  feelings." 

"You  are  divorced  forever,  Bertha.  Mr. 
Urquhart  is  gone." 

"Gone!" 

"He  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  turned  away,  that  she  might 
not  see  the  agitation  which  she  felt  that  her 
words  must  produce  in  the  face  of  her  sister. 
Beatrice  even  listened  for  the  rapid  breath,  for 
the  sob,  but  she  heard  nothing,  and  her  imme- 
diate impression  was  that  Bertha  must  have 
tainted.  The  next  instant  Beatrice  was  about 
to  throw  her  arms  round  Bertha,  but  paused,  so 
utterly  different  was  the  result  of  her  words 
from  that  which  she  had  expected. 

Bertha  was  lying  back  on  her  pillow,  but  her 
cheek  had  not  lost  the  fever  flush,  and  her  eyes, 
undimmed  with  tears,  were  even  brighter  than 
before.  'She  was  muttering  something,  but 
Mrs.  Hawkesley  was  too  much  shocked  to  seek 
to  hear  what  it  was — and  as  she  looked,  the  ex- 
pression on  her  lip  was  assuredly  not  that  of 
grief,  and  Beatrice  struggled  against  the  im- 
pression that  it  partook  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. There  must  have  been  seen  in  Beatrice's 
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face  something  of  the  indignation  which  she 
felt,  or  else  Bertha's  own  conscience  must  have 
accused  her  of  heartlessness,  for  she  raised  her- 
self, and  said,  though  in  no  tone  befitting  the 
occasion, 

"It  is  very  shocking.  How  did  it  happen, 
Beatrice?" 

"Suddenly." 

"Ah!  He  told  me  more  than  once,  poor 
fellow,  that  he  knew  that  it  would  be  sudden 
when  it  came.  Poor  Robert!" 

And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
but  when  she  withdrew  it  there  were  no  tears 
glistening  on  her  cheek. 

"It  was  sudden  indeed,  Bertha.  He  died  a 
violent  death." 

"My  God  !  One  of  his  railway  accidents — 
was  it  so,  Beatrice  ?" 

"He  died  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer." 

This  time  the  face  of  Bertha  became  white 
indeed.  The  fearful  news  had  found  its  way  to 
her  selfish  heart,  and  in  the  agitation  with  which 
she  clung  to  Beatrice  there  was  no  feigning. 

"Don't  tell  me  that.  Say  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  you  were  only  trying  me." 

4 '  Do  you  dare  to  think  that  I  would  speak 
falsely  oil  such  a  matter?  Bertha,  your  hus- 
band, your  noble  husband,  has  been  killed  in 
his  own  house,  in  the  house  that  was  yours  un- 
til you  left  it  of  your  own  will." 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  so.  I  am  too  weak  to 
bear  it,  I  am  indeed.  Tell  me — no,  do  not  tell 
me  until  I  am  stronger.  He  has  been  killed! 
Was  it  a  robber  that  broke  in?  Yes,  tell  me 
that,  and  no  more." 

"  He  has  been  killed  by  thes  worst  of  robbers 
— by  the  man  who  robbed  him  of  the  heart  of 
his  wife." 

Bertha  gazed  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  with  a  sort  of  cry,  said, 

"You  are  speaking  falsely  to  me  after  all. 
He  is  dead !  yes,  and  he  has  died  of  a  broken 
heart — say  it  is  so." 

"  His  heart  was  too  proud  to  break  for  what 
you  could  do,  Bertha,"  replied  her  sister.  "  He 
has  been  killed,  I  tell  you,  and  the  man  who 
has  killed  him  is  Ernest  Adair." 

"  Then  Robert  must  have  attacked  him,  and 
Adair  must  have  acted  in  self-defense.  It  is 
very  dreadful ;  but  it  must  have  been  so,  and 
every  one  has  a  right  to  defend  himself.  But 
it  is  very  dreadful!"  she  repeated,  shrinking 
from  under  the  kindled  eye  of  her  sister. 

"It  is  dreadful,"  repeated  Mrs.  Hawkcsley, 
slowly,  "but  not  so  dreadful  as  this.  And 
your  first  impulse  is  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
murderer." 

"No,  no,  I  did  not,  I  do  not.  I  was  only 
saying — how  eager  you  are  to  judge  me ! — I  was 
only  saying  how  it  must  have  been,  for  I  re- 
member that  poor  Robert  declared  he  would 
one  day^be  the  death  of  Ernest." 

"Of  Ernest?"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  bitterly. 
"  Ciui  you  use  the  name  as  if — Oh  !  I  can  not 
speak  to  you,  Bertha.  May  it  please  God  to 
bring  you  to  a  fitter  state  of  mind !  I  can  not 


speak  to  you.  There  is  the  telegram ;  read  it 
if  you  please,  and  if  you  can,  pray  to  be  for- 
given the  fearful  wickedness  which  has  brought 
a  good  man  to  such  a  grave.  Oh !  Bertha, 
Bertha !" 

And,  weeping  the  only  tears  which  had  been 
shed  at  that  interview,  to  which  she  had  looked 
with  so  much  agitation,  Beatrice  hastened  from 
the  room. 

"What  would  she  have  had  me  say?"  mur- 
mured Bertha,  when  she  was  alone.  "Thnv.v 
myself  back  in  an  agony,  and  declare  that  I 
loved  him  better  than  my  life  ?  I  did  not,  and 
I  will  not  say  so." 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

WHEN  Mr.  Berry  left  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  after 
the  interview  in  which  he  had  made  his  strange 
revelation,  he  went  over  to  Canonbury  Square, 
and  sent  in  his  name  to  her  father. 

Archibald  Vernon  was  in  his  favorite  posi- 
tion, on  a  sofa  drawn  so  comfortably  near  the 
window  as  that  the  light  fell  full  upon  his  news- 
paper, while  the  curtain  shaded  him  from  the 
glare.  He  was,  of  course,  in  a  morning  robe 
and  slippers,  and  the  air  from  the  opened  sash 
played  pleasantly  with  his  soft  white  hair. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  permitted  himself  the  fan- 
cy that  he  was  somewhat  in  a  draught,  but  hav- 
ing deliberately  balanced  the  comparative  in- 
convenience of  moving  and  that  of  enduring 
the  slight  breeze,  he  had  decided  in  favor  of 
bearing  the  latter  until  some  one  else  should 
come  in  and  close  the  window  for  him.  And 
he  was  deep  in  the  long-winded  sentences  of  a 
President's  Message. 

Mr.  Berry  followed  close  upon  the  servant, 
and  Mr.  Vernon,  though  rather  vexed  at  being 
interrupted  so  soon  after  breakfast,  rose  to  re- 
ceive him  with  the  courtesy  habitual  to  the 
man  whom  the  world  had  used  so  ill. 

"It  is  some  years  since  'we  met,  Mr.  Ver- 
non," said  Berry ;  "but  I  need  not  recall  my- 
self to  your  recollection." 

"My  sojourn  in  Lipthwaite,"  replied  Mr. 
Vernon,  smiling,  "was  so  pleasant  in  many 
respects,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  a  Lip- 
thwaite friend.  Pray  sit  down." 

And  being  on  his  feet,  Mr.  Vernon  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  closing  the  win- 
dow. 

"Have  you  read  the  Message?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  Times.  "It  is  singularly  in- 
teresting." 

"What  message?"  replied  Mr.  Berry. 
"Some  telegraph ?" 

"  The  President's  Message.  We  have  been 
expecting  it  most  anxiously  for  some  days. " 

"Not  I.  I  really  forget  who  is  President, 
and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  going 
to  issue  a  message.  I  suppose  that  it  is  all 
moonshine  and  verbiage,  as  usual  ?" 

"I  see  you  retain  your  old  Tory  notions,  Mr. 
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Berry,"  said  Mr.  Vernon.  ""VVe  used  to  battle 
over  them  in  Lipthwaite,  you  will  remember. 
Do  you  recollect  contending  that  the  barren 
platitudes  we  call  a  speech  from  the  throne 
were  better  than  the  well-reasoned  and  elo- 
quent essay  which  a  Republican  President  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  that  I  did.  I  know  that  I  should 
take  the  same  side,  if  I  cared  enough  about  pol- 
itics to  discuss  such  matters  now." 

"Now,  my  dear  Sir?  Why,  politics  now 
have  a  commanding  interest,  a  grand  import- 
ance which  they  have  never  had  before.  Every 
event  has  its  significance,  and  all  events  are 
tending  to  bring  on  a  great  and  mighty  change, 
a  regeneration  of  mankind." 

"  Mankind  wants  regenerating  badly  enough, 
but  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  done  by  Presi- 
dents' Messages  and  newspaper  gabble.  How- 
ever, if  such  things  amuse  you,  you  are  right 
enough  to  look  after  them.  I  shall  not  inter- 
rupt your  studies  very  long,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
of  a  little  conversation  with  you." 

"Nothing  disagreeable,  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Vernon,  with  sincerity,  and  looking  keenly  at 
Mr.  Berry. 

"  We  are  both  of  us  too  old  to  be  afraid  of 
disagreeable  subjects,"  said  Berry,  who  was  in 
no  mood  to  make  allowances  for  the  selfishness 
of  his  companion. 

' '  The  less  time  we  have  before  us,  the  more 
pleasantly  we  should  try  to  occupy  it,"  said  the 
other.  ' '  That  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  wisdom 
which  my  white  hairs  have  taught  me.  But, 
of  course,  if  you  feel  that  there  is  any  thing  I 
ought  to  hear — though  I  would  much  rather  it 
were  put  into  writing — " 

"  I  have  been  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  we 
write  when  we  do  not  mean  to  come  to  the 
point.  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  and  I  can 
not  write  what  I  wish  to  say." 

With  a  wistful  look  at  the  paper,  which  Mr. 
Vernon  knew  would  be  called  for  in  less  than 
an  hour,  he  begged  Mr.  Berry  to  proceed. 

"I  shall  make  no  apologies  to  you,  Mr.  Ver- 
non," said  Berry,  "for  bringing  a  painful  sub- 
ject before  you,  for  I  am  certain  that  as  a  fa- 
ther you  will  feel  that  none  are  needed." 

"Painful,"  and  "a  father."  The  first  word 
was  a  good  deal  stronger  than  "  disagreeable," 
and  the  second  called  up  a  still  more  unpleas- 
ant train  of  recollections  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Vernon.  How  he  wished  that  he  had  gone 
out  for  the  walk  which  he  had  always  intended 
to  take  after  his  breakfast.  But  there  he  was, 
and  there  was  no  escape  for  him. 

"None  of  my  children  ill?"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  that,  if  so,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  left  to  me  to  inform  you." 

"Nay,  I  did  not  know.  Canonbury  is  a 
good  way  from  my  daughter  Beatrice's,  and 
Laura  is  still,  I  suppose,  in  some  part  of  France. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  see  either  of 
them  quite  so  often  as  when  we  were  all  at 
Hermit  Hut.  But  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that  nothing  is  the  matter." 


"I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Vernon," 
said  Berry,  whose  manner,  formerly  so  genirJ, 
had  become  incisive  and  unpleasant.  "Ill- 
health  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  can  come 
upon  us." 

"In  my  mind,  the  very  worst,  except  per- 
haps poverty.  I  hope  that,  as  a  professional 
man,  you  do  not  come  to  tell  me  of  any  pecuni- 
ary misfortune." 

And  Archibald  Vernon  thought,  uncomfort- 
ably, of  the  regularly  paid  rent  for  his  very 
comfortable  board  and  lodging,  and  that  a  quar- 
ter would  be  due  in  a  short  time. 

"No,  Sir.  But  I  come  to  tell  you  of  some- 
thing that  should  affect  you  more  than  either 
of  the  misfortunes  which  you  have  mentioned. 
When  I  have  told  you,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to 
act  as  you  may  think  your  duty  dictates." 

"To  act"  was  another  phrase  that  grated 
upon  Vernon's  organization,  but  he  had  suffi- 
cient reliance  upon  his  own  powers  of  self-con- 
viction to  assure  himself  that  it  must  indeed  be 
a  powerful  cause  that  should  drive  him  to  any 
action  more  distasteful  than  writing  a  letter,  or 
perhaps  entering  a  series  of  protests  in  his  pri- 
vate diary.  So  he  listened  with  the  composure 
which  we  feel  when  we  have  our  destiny  in  our 
own  hands. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  tone  of  his  com- 
panion was  not  one  calculated  to  overcome  the 
passive  resistance  of  Mr.  Vernon. 

"You  are  a  thinking  man,  Mr.  Vernon," 
said  Berry,  almost  sneeringly,  "and  therefore 
I  address  myself  to  your  head,  and  not  to  your 
heart." 

The  speech  was  abrupt  and  offensive,  and 
Vernon  i'Jt  it,  and  said,  with  some  dignity, 

"  You  will  deliver  your  business  in  your  own 
way,  Mr.  Berry.  I  trust  that  it  may  be  less 
disagreeable  than  the  manner  in  which  you 
seem  inclined  to  open  it." 

"  I  dare  say  that  it  will  excuse  any  defect  in 
manner,  Sir.  I  am  too  old  to  be  very  fastidi- 
ous, and  you  are  not,  I  take  it,  much  my  jun- 
ior." 

"I  am  unaware  that  we  are  ever  too  old  to 
be  courteous,  Mr.  Berry." 

Mr.  Berry  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
might  have  intended  to  make  a  more  harsh  re- 
ply. But,  after  a  pause,  he  said : 

"  Mr.  Vernon,  when  you  were  in  Lipthwaite, 
I  had  some  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode 
in  which  you  educated  your  children.  I  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  having  more  than  once 
made  you  aware  that  I  did  not  think  your  sys- 
tem— if  it  deserved  the  name — was  a  proper 
one,  or  that  it  would  be  attended  with  happy  re- 
sults. I  recollect,  also,  that  though  you  were 
always  prepared  to  debate  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
or  of  Madagascar,  or  any  other  place,  with  the 
utmost  fullness,  you  showed  a  touchy  impatience 
at  hearing  a  word  upon  matters  that  really  con- 
cerned you.  On  one  occasion,  the  last,  you 
met  me  with  an  answer  that  prevented  my  ever 
alluding  to  the  topic  again." 

"  It  is  years  ago,  Mr.  Berry,  and  I  do  not  re- 
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member  the  circumstance,  but  it  was  not  unnat- 
ural that  I  should  decline  the  advice  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  no  kind  of  right  to  offer  it. " 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  had  no  kind  of  right, 
Sir,  for  it  happened  that  at  that  time  I  filled 
a  public  office  in  our  town,  and  certain  matters 
came  under  my  knowledge,  partly  because  of 
my  filling  that  situation.  But  I  used  my  own 
judgment,  and  I  decided  that  I  was  not  war- 
ranted in  saying  more  to  you  than  one  acquaint- 
ance might  say,  in  private  friendship,  to  anoth- 
er. It  might  have  been  better  had  I  been  less 
scrupulous,  but  that  consideration  is  now  beside 
the  question.  Let  me  go  on  to  say  that  subse- 
quent circumstances  seemed  to  show  that  you 
had  been  more  fortunate  than  I  thought  you 
deserved  to  be.  Each  of  your  daughters  mar- 
ried, and  married  well,  and  appeared  to  lead  a 
happy  life.  There  was,  however,  no  more  to 
be  said." 

Mr.  Vernon  made  no  reply. 

"I  heartily  wish,"  continued  Berry,  "that  it 
had  never  been  my  fortune  to  hear  again  of  any 
of  the  ladies,  except  that  they  continued  to  be 
good  wives  to  the  husbands  whom  they  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure." 

"Mr.  Be.rry,"  said  Vernon, reddening,  "I do 
not  sit  here  to  listen  to  any  thing  implying  that 
any  husband  whom  a  daughter  of  mine  could 
marry  was  not  at  least  as  much  honored  in  the 
marriage  as  she  could  be." 

"Those  words  and  that  look,  Mr.  Vernon, 
would  well  become  a  father  who  had  fulfilled 
his  duties  to  his  children,  instead  of  bringing 
tliem  up  with  no  care  except  what  a  day-school 
could  afford,  but  from  you  they  are  simply  vain 
and  arrogant.  Hear  me  out,  Sir.  The  politics 
of  Europe  and  of  America,"  he  added,  with  a 
glance  at  the  paper,  "have  engrossed  your  at- 
tention so  much,  that  you  have  not  had  enough 
time  for  so  unimportant  a  question  as  the  posi- 
tion of  your  own  children.  A  stranger,  there- 
fore, has  to  call  upon  you,  and  inform  you  that 
of  the  three  children  whom  you  brought  up  so 
well,  and  whose  alliance  did  so  much  honor  to 
their  husbands,  one  has  disgraced  her  husband, 
and  has  fled  from  France  to  England  to  avoid 
his  vengeance,  and  another  has  abandoned  her 
home  and  fled  to  Paris,  and,  as  her  husband 
has  reason  to  believe,  for  the  same  cause  that 
drove  away  her  sister." 

Archibald  Vernon,  who,  at  the  outset  of  this 
brutal  speech,  had  gazed  fiercely  at  Berry,  and 
seemed  but  to  await  its  close  in  order  to  lay  a 
violent  hand  upon  him,  turned  suddenly  pale  as 
the  last  sentences  were  uttered,  bowed  his  head 
into  his  hands,  and  broke  into  weeping. 

Mr.  Berry  looked  on  with  a  cold  eye. 

"I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  suffering  in  my 
time,"  he  said  in  an  under-voice,  and  as  he 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  "  but  I 
never  noticed  that  a  man  who  cried  suffered 
long." 

And  he  compared  his  watch  with  the  clock 
upon  the  mantle-piece. 

' '  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  you  are  tell- 


ing me,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Vernon,  raising 
his  head,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  of  distress. 

"  I  wish  for  their  sakes,  and  for  that  of  their 
sister,  that  I  had  any  doubt,"  said  Berry,  from 
the  hearth-rug. 

"But— but,"  said  Archibald  Vernon,  rising, 
and  approaching  him,  "you  have  not  mention- 
ed a  name.  Which — which — is  it  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart  ?"  he  added,  in  a  troubled  whisper. 

"  Mrs.  Hawkesley  is  in  her  house,  and  doing 
her  duty, "  was  Berry's  indirect  reply. 

It  were  harsh  to  say  that  a  ray  of  comfort 
shot  through  the  mind  of  the  father  at  this  as- 
surance—  yet  it  was  Beatrice  who  had  the 
charge  and  care  of  his  welfare,  and  it  was  to 
her  that  he  turned  in  any  of  his  small  and  self- 
made  troubles — let  it  be  said  only  that  the  news 
that  his  eldest  child  had  gone  would  have 
grieved  him  more  deeply  than  the  fate  of  the 
others. 

"And  such  is  destiny,"  said  Vernon,  placing 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  returning  to 
the  couch,  on  which  he  threw  himself  in  a  de- 
spairing manner. 

"Destiny!"  repeated  Berry,  again  glancing 
at  his  watch. 

"I  have  nothing  to  reproach- myself  with, 
Mr.  Berry,"  said  Vernon,  rising  again  after 
some  minutes,  during  which  his  companion 
watched  him  calmly,  and  without  a  single  word 
or  sign  of  sympathy.  "I  repeat  that  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  acted  upon 
my  own  conviction  that  I  was  pursuing  a  right 
course,  and  if  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
had  no  control  have  brought  grief  and  sorrow, 
I  can  only  mourn,  but  I  have  no  right  to  con- 
demn the  system  on  which  I  proceeded.  Still, 
it  is  sad — most  sad." 

And  again  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands. 

"I  will  give  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said 
Berry,  "  to  convince  himself  that  all  is  well." 

"Yes,  Berry,"  said  Mr.  Vernon,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  "I  am  cut  to  the  very  soul,  but  I 
will  not  be  untrue  to  my  principles.  Poor  girls, 
poor  girls.  The  fault  is  not  with  me.  I  am 
not  responsible — deeply,  profoundly  as  I  feel 
the  grief.  You  have  differed  from  me,  Berry, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  children  should  be  ed- 
ucated, but  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own 
that  I  adhered  sedulously  and  conscientiously 
to  my  system.  I  held,  and  I  hold  still,  that 
the  heart  of  a  child  is  the  flower-garden  which 
it  is  not  for  man  to  lay  out  according  to  his  own 
presumptuous  fancies — " 

"But  he  should  leave  it  to  the  devil  to  sow 
tares  in,"  said  Berry,  roughly. 

"The  devil,"  said  Vernon,  raising  his  hand 
in  deprecation  of  its  being  supposed  that  he  be- 
lieved in  such  a  being,  though  he  was  then  in 
too  much  distress  to  argue  the  question.  "We 
have  thought  differently,  my  dear  Berry,  and 
your  views  now  seem  to  be  triumphant.  Poor 
Laura,  poor  Bertha !" 

"He  is  comforting,  fast,"  muttered  Berry. 

"I  have  not  been  to  blame,  I  solemnly  de- 
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clare,"  said  Archibald  Vernon.  "I  have  sac- 
rificed myself,  indeed,  and  my  opportunities, 
for  my  children.  It  was  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  narrow-minded  relatives,  who  meant, 
I  am  sure,  for  the  best,  but  who  were  bigot- 
ed beyond  description,  that  I  buried  myself  for 
years  in  Lipthwaite,  where  my  talents  were  un- 
available, and  I  could  take  no  part  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  I  went  further,  and  if 
there  be  any  blame  attaching  to  me,  it  is  in  this, 
that  I  yielded  to  the  will  of  those  relatives,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  comforts  which  their  money 
gave  to  my  dear  ones,  I  permitted  them  to  go 
to  the  school  in  your  town.  I  might  have  done 
better  to  have  kept  them  at  home.  Yet  I  am 
conscious  that  if  I  yielded,  it  was  for  their 
sakes,  and  that  I  never  compromised  my  own 
belief  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  seek  to  form  the 
natures  and  characters  of  one  another.  Had 
they  not,  dear  things,  gone  to  that  school,  they 
might  have  been  saved  from  this  grief  and  evil." 

And  amidst  all  his  feeble  folly,  Vernon  unwit- 
tingly spoke  the  truth  in  these  last  words. 

"He  is  consoled,"  said  Berry,  once  more 
looking  at  his  watch.  "And  it  is  under  the 
time.  So  much  for  tears." 

"You  bear  this  heavy  blow  well  and  man- 
fully," said  Mr.  Berry,  "and  I  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  I  would  appeal  to  your  head,  not  your 
heart." 

But  either  the  tone  or  some  instinct  of  na- 
ture made  this  speech  unpleasing  to  Mr.  Ver- 
non and  he  turned  away  in  silence. 

"I  will  waste  little  time  on  him,"  said  Mr. 
Berry,  contemptuously. 

He  read  the  man,  but  it  was  in  the  coarse 
way,  that  takes  no  account  of  the  foot-notes 
and  marginal  readings.  Those  who,  early  in 
our  story,  learned  to  know  Vernon  better,  will 
perhaps  have  fuller  knowledge  of  him.  But 
that  weak  and  superficial  nature  (inherited  by 
his  second  child,  Bertha,  but  in  her  case  made 
painfully  frivolous  by  the  want  of  intellect,  and 
made  actively  selfish  by  a  feebler  organization 
than  his  own)  was  of  the  class  which  beyond 
most  others  excites  the  scorn  and  hate  of  a  busy, 
practical  mind.  Judge  Vernon  by  what  we 
know  of  him,  but  do  not  judge  Berry  for  know- 
ing less. 

"I  have  broken  the  news  abruptly  to  you, 
Mr.  Vernon, "  he  said,  ' '  for  with  such  a  story 
in  one's  mouth  it  is  difficult  to  frame  one's 
lips  to  delicate  language,  and  when  one  speaks 
to  a  man  of  resolution  and  character,  the  soon- 
er one's  news  is  broken  the  better.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon  if  I  have  been  hasty,  and  I  will 
only  say  that  if  you  knew  what  cause  of  sorrow 
I  have  in  my  own  household,  you  would  not  be 
ungry  that  I  have  few  words  to  spare  for  the 
troubles  of  others." 

Mr.  Vernon  had  waved  his  hand  slightly  as 
Mr.  Berry  began,  but,  as  he  concluded,  Vernon 
came  up  to  him  and  placed  his  hand  in  Berry's. 

"You,  too,  are  in  affliction?" 

"  I  have  left  a  wife  who  is,  I  believe,  dying?" 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  said  Vernon,  "I,  too,  have 


known  that  sorrow.  But  it  came  to  me  when 
such  blows  are  bitterer." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  my  own  grief," 
said  Mr.  Berry,  "but  you  will  remember  it 
when  you  recall  this  conversation.  But  to  re- 
turn to  your  own  family  affairs." 

"  I  have  heard  enough  for  one  sad  day,"  said 
Vernon,  seating  himself,  with  one  hand  on  the 
end  of  the  couch,  and  with  his  handkerchief 
shading  his  eyes. 

"But  you  must  hear  me  out,  Mr.  Vernon," 
replied  Berry,  "  for  it  is  not  probable  that  we 
shall  meet  again,  and  I  have  something  to  add." 

"You  have  no  new  sorrow  to  tell  me — surely 
I  have  nothing  to  hear  that  will  add  to  my  suf- 
ferings?" 

"You  have  asked  me  for  no  details,  Mr. 
Vernon." 

"  Nay,  spare  me  those.  I  could  not  bear 
them.  It  is  enough  to  know  the  terrible  truth." 

' '  But  you  have  imperfectly  listened  to  what 
I  said,  or  you  would  have  been  eagerly  ques- 
tioning me.  I  said  that  in  the  case  of  one  un- 
happy person  there  was — there  were  circum- 
stances that  would  make  any  action  on  your 
part,  or  that  of  the  family,  worse  than  useless. 
But  in  the  case  of  your  youngest  child  you  could 
not  have  heard  me  say  that  there  is  only  a  be- 
lief that  she  has  forgotten  her  duty." 

"Did  you  say  that?  I  was  so  stunned  by 
the  first  intelligence  that  I  did  not  catch  your 
words.  Pray — pray  explain." 

"Without  going  into  needless  detail,  accept 
this  as  a  fact.  Mrs.  Lygon  fled  from  her  home, 
but  it  was  partly  to  obtain  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain letters,  of  which  a  dreadful  use  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Hawkesley  and  Mr.  Lygon  are  also 
in  Paris,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  get  at 
those  letters.  If  they  or  Mrs.  Lygon  obtain 
them,  the  first  impulse  will  be  to  destroy  them 
with  all  their  foulness  and  treachery.  If  that 
be  done,  your  child's  happiness  is  gone.  Will 
you  believe  this  from  me?" 

"Unquestionably.  I  have  known  you  long 
and  as  a  man  of  honor." 

"You  believe  this  without  asking  more  ques- 
tions ?" 

"  Fully." 

"  And  you  love  your  child?" 

"Love  my  own  Laura!" 

"And  you  have  influence  with  her?" 

"As  much  as  a  loving  father  can  have.  My 
youngest  child,  and  perhaps  my  favorite,  though 
dear  Beatrice — " 

"You  have  influence  with  Mrs.  Lygon — par- 
don my  abruptness." 

"I  have  indeed,  I  hope." 

"Then  do  not  lose  an  hour,  but  go  over  to 
Paris  as  fast  as  possible,  and  see  her,  Lygon, 
and  Hawkesley,  and  impress  upon  them  with 
all  the  force  in  your  possession  that  they  must 
bring  those  letters  to  England.  Do  not  wait  to 
understand  why — you  will  understand  that  too 
well  when  all  is  explained,  hat  go  at  once — go 
by  to-night's  train,  and  help  to  save  your 
child." 
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"By  to-night's  train !"  repeated  Mr.  Vernon, 
aghast. 

"Yes,  for  a  train  lost  may  lose  the  object, 
and  you  will  then  repent  the  delay  to  the  last 
hour  of  your  life." 

"I  am  in  no  state  to  travel,"  said  Mr.  Ver- 
non, dropping  each  hand  by  his  side,  and  look- 
ing exceedingly  wretched.  "Night  traveling 
too.  Besides,"  he  added,  instinctively  feeling 
that  he  needed  some  other  justification,  "I 
must  see  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  I 
must  consult  and  deliberate  with  her,  and  as- 
certain her  convictions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  course." 

"I  come  direct  from  her,  and  she  begs  and 
implores  that  you  will  hurry  off  to  Paris." 

This  was  said  so  emphatically,  that  Mr.  Ver- 
non received  the  announcement  in  helpless  dis- 
may. 

"  But  Paris,"  he  stammered,  "  that  is  a  wide 
direction — " 

"The  exact  directions  arc  written  down  on 
this  paper." 

"This  is  most  extraordinary.  I  really  feel 
that  I  must  have  time  for  reflection." 

"You  have  said  that  you  fully  believe  all  I 
have  told  you,  and  that  you  have  influence  with 
Mrs.  Lygon,  and  your  daughter  Beatrice  urg- 
ently entreats  you  to  go — you  speak  of  self-sac- 
rifice for  the  sake  of  your  children,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  not  hesitate  when  you  see 
what  vital  interests  are  concerned." 

' '  I  would  do  any  thing — that  is,  any  thing 
that  is  reasonable" — said  the  now  thoroughly 
unhappy  Vernon.  "But  surely  a  letter — if  I 
were  to  write  to  her — it  would  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  would  be  kinder  to  her,  and 
more  delicate.  It  would  be  painful  to  her  to 
meet  her  father's  eye  under  the  circumstances, 
and  clearly  it  seems  to  me  that  a  strong  letter 
— I  will  write  it  immediately — " 

"  It  would  not  reach  her,  and  all  will  be  lost. 
You,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  with  her  in  a  few 
hours." 

"If  there  were  no  other  difficulty,"  said  Mr. 
Vernon,  "and  I  see  many  objections  which 
must  be  removed  before  I  admit  that  there  is  no 
other,  the  journey  is  a  long  one,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that — " 

"There  are  twenty  pounds  in  sovereigns," 
said  Mr.  Berry,  placing  a  packet  on  the  sofa  be- 
side Mr.  Vernon.  "You  have  only  to  call  at 
this  address  for  a  pass,  which  will  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  you  have  nearly  all  the 
day  before  you." 

"But  my  preparations," said  Vernon,  feebly, 
for  he  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  his  attitude  of 
resistance,  and  yet  could  by  no  means  bring  his 
mind  to  the  idea  that  in  a  few  hours  from  that 
time  he  should,  of  his  own  will,  order  a  con- 
veyance and  depart  for  France. 

"Preparations — for  a  night's  journey  ?  Take 
nothing,  and  get  what  you  want  in  Paris.  The 
train  leaves  London  Bridge — there,  I  have  writ- 
ten down  the  exact  hour  for  you.  I  will  say 
no  more.  If  you  go,  you  may  save  your  daugh- 


ter— if  you  do  not,  believe  that  it  is  destiny  that 
has  destroyed  her,  and  see  what  kind  of  comfort 
that  thought  will  be  upon  your  death-bed.  Do 
something  to  atone  for  the  system  of  neglect 
that  has  brought  about  such  misery." 

He  went  out  as  he  spoke.  And  he  had  bet- 
ter have  left  the  last  words  unspoken.  For 
Archibald  Vernon  was  ever  one  of  those  who 
think  more  of  words  than  things,  and  who 
think  last  words  of  more  significance  than  the 
first. 

Vernon  echoed  that  last  sentence,  and  pon- 
dered upon  it,  and  the  longer  he  did  so  the 
more  comfort  it  brought  him  in  his  present  trou- 
ble. Not  for  the  trouble,  not  the  sorrow  that 
the  tidings  of  Berry  had  caused — for  those  he 
had  an  ample  recognition,  and  they  were  to  be 
considered  and  deplored  in  due  course — but  his 
own  immediate  exigency  now  demanded  all  his 
thought.  Before  Berry  had  left,  Mr.  Vernon 
had  fully  resolved  that  he  would  write,  at  all 
events,  before  thinking  of  moving — but  how  to 
justify  this  to  himself?  He  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded, by  dint  of  the  hundred  objections  to  ac- 
tion which  ever  spring  to  the  aid  of  one  who 
seeks  them — when  the  charge  of  Beatrice,  the 
direct,  urgent  charge  of  the  daughter  who  chief- 
ly ministered  to  his  own  comforts,  came  upon 
him,  and  he  had  almost  yielded  to  the  belief 
that  he  should  depart  on  the  errand. 

But  Berry's  last  words  came  to  save  him. 

"  '  Atone  for  the  system  of  neglect  that  has 
brought  about  such  misery,'"  he  repeated  once 
more.  "How  dares  he,  how  dares  any  man 
speak  thus  of  the  convictions  of  another  ?  This 
man,  of  all,  whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to 
the  coarse  and  selfish  prosecution  of  a  pursuit  for 
which  there  would  actually  be  no  place  at  all, 
were  society  what  it  should  be.  First,  a  hard 
and  greedy  lawyer ;  and  then,  when  I  knew  him, 
the  puppet-official  of  a  miserable  borough,  a 
man  who  blustered  at  the  poor  and  fawned 
upon  the  rich,  and  made  his  gain  by  it,  building 
himself  a  house,  and  buying  the  land  of  some 
client  whom  he  had  oppressed  into  selling  it. 
That  man  dares  to  come  to  me,  and  in  my  own 
room  to  tell  me  that  my  system  has  brought  my 
children  to  wrong.  And  am  I  to  bow  to  his 
bidding,  and  hurry  to  Paris  as  if  I  were  his 
clerk?  No.  I  will  not  stoop  to  that  humilia- 
tion ;  and  dear  Beatrice,  though  she  may  be 
angry  at  first,  will  own  that  I  was  right  to  vin- 
dicate myself.  This  money  is,  of  course,  hers, 
and  I  will  return  it  the  first  time  I  can  get  over 
to  Maida  Hill.  But  I  will  write  to  Laura — and, 
to  make  sure  that  she  receives  the  letter,  I  will 
send  a  copy  to  Charles  and  to  Arthur.  That  will 
be  the  most  prompt  and  secure  method  of  act- 
ing. Dear  Beatrice  wishes  me  to  go,  but  her 
busy  mind  has  not  had  time  to  comprehend  the 
delicacy  of  Laura's  position.  Beatrice  does 
not,  at  the  moment,  see  how  painful  it  would 
be  for  Laura  to  meet  my  eye,  but  will  feel  this 
when  I  explain  the  reasons  for  my  course.  I 
will  go  over  to  her  the  first  thing  to-morrow — or 
rather,  I  will  write  and  tell  her  what  I  have 
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done,  and  ask  her  to  come  to  me  and  take  away 
her  money.  That  is  clearly  my  course,  and  I 
regret  that  Berry  left  the  house  before  I  had 
time  to  announce  to  him  what  it  should  be.  I 
will,  however,  write  to  him  also  in  a  few  days, 
perhaps  when  I  receive  a  reply  from  Paris. 
A  coarse,  greedy,  ignorant  man — yet  useful 
enough  in  his  way,  I  doubt  not.  Poor  Bertha, 
poor  dear  child !  I  should  like  to  hear  her  own 
story  of  her  life.  When  the  fitting  time  comes, 
I  will  ask  her  to  send  it  me — that  vulgar  law- 
yer has  but  one  word  for  every  shade  of  error, 
and  who  is  he  that  he  should  judge  a  gentle, 
sensitive  woman?" 

Many  more  reflections  of  this  kind  occupied 
Archibald  Vernon.  Did  he  deceive  himself,  or 
did  he  endeavor  to  do  so?  One  would  not  de- 
cide. But  as  the  letters  for  France  could  not 
depart  till  the  evening,  a  reader  will  scarcely  be 
surprised  at  hearing  that,  after  a  sigh  for  the 
sad  things  that  had  come  upon  his  family,  Mr. 
Vernon  read  to  the  end  of  the  American  Mes- 
sage, or  that  the  letters  required  too  much  con- 
sideration to  be  dispatched  that  day.  What 
the  father  had  been  in  his  youth  he  proved  in 
his  age. 

Mr.  Berry  had  no  further  business  in  Lon- 
don, and  yet  he  seemed  in  no  haste  to  leave  it. 
He  chose  to  walk  from  Canonbury  to  the  city, 
although  a  young  walker  must  have  stepped  out 
well  to  save  the  next  train  for  Lipthwaite,  and 
although  there  was  not  another  until  late  in  the 
day.  Yet  we  have  heard  what  he  told  Mrs. 
Hawkesley  of  one  whom  he  had  left  at  home — 
we  have  heard  him  repeat  to  Vernon  that  a 
dying  wife  lay  there,  and  he  had  spoken  the 
truth. 

He  went  through  the  formality  of  entering 
the  station,  and  of  looking  at  the  clock  and 
time-bills,  and  seeing  that  he  had  missed  the 
train.  He  theu  took  careful  note  of  the  next 
departure,  and  went  out.  And  the  old  man 
turned  back  into  the  old  city,  and  wandered 
aimlessly  through  the  narrow  and  quaintly- 
named  streets  and  lanes,  sometimes  standing 
still  with  no  apparent  object,  sometimes  watch- 
ing the  sturdy  laborers  as  they  loaded  or  un- 
loaded carts,  and  sometimes  following  with  his 
eye  the  slow  ascent  of  huge  sacks  to  the  hooded 
doors  of  the  warehouses ;  but  Mr.  Berry  could 
have  given  but  poor  account  why  he  had  stood 
still,  or  what  he  had  seen.  But  he  wandered 
on,  and  twice  crossed  the  river  by  different 
bridges,  and  lingered  so  long  upon  the  lonely 
arches  of  one  of  these  that  he  became  an  object 
of  interest  to  an  officer  on  duty,  who  watched 
him  so  sedulously  that  even  Berry  himself  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  dogged. 

"You  seem  to  know  me,"  he  said  at  last  to 
the  policeman. 

"Well,  no,  Sir,"  said  the  officer,  whose 
shrewdness  told  him  that  the  stranger  was  emi- 
nently respectable  up  to  that  moment,  whatever 
might  be  his  views  for  the  future;  "but  don't 
you  find  it  rather  hot  walking  about  here  so 
long  together?" 


"It  is  hot,  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Bern'. 

"I  would  not  walk  here  if  I  had  no  call  to 
it,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  Ah !  if  you  had  no  call  to  it,"  repeated  Mr. 
Berry,  mechanically.  "  Well,  perhaps  I  have 
no  call  to  it." 

"Then  I  would  get  in  the  shade,  off  the 
bridge,  Sir." 

"  In  the  shade,  off  the  bridge.  I  dare  say 
that  you  are  quite  right.  When  you  come  off 
the  bridge  here  is  something  to  help  to  cool 
you." 

He  put  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  the  man 
and  walked  away ;  but  the  present,  though  not 
unaccepted,  did  not  prevent  the  officer  from  fol- 
lowing pretty  closely,  as  if  to  be  ready  should 
the  suspected  man  take  his  advice,  and  sudden- 
ly place  himself  in  the  shade  and  off  the  bridge 
by  a  spring  from  the  parapet.  Once  through 
the  gate,  and  Berry's  life  would  be  in  charge 
of  some  other  initial  and  number. 

But  Mr.  Berry  had  no  such  thought  as  that 
which  entered  the  mind  of  the  officer,  and  he 
returned  to  Lipthwaite  by  the  afternoon  train. 

Eveiy  one  about  the  station  knew  him,  and 
he  imagined  that  more  than  one  person  who 
would  ordinarily  have  addressed,  or  at  least 
recognized  him,  seemed  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
This  idea  took  stronger  possession  of  him  when, 
in  a  street  leading  to  the  station,  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  rather  intimate  crossed  over, 
and  thus  avoided  speech,  although  saluting 
Berry  as  they  passed. 

"It  has  happened,"  he  said,  "  and  they  don't 
want  to  tell  me." 

He  walked  out  less  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  his  house,  with  that  strange  sensation  which 
we  experience  when  making  our  way  to  a  scene 
in  which  we  are  to  meet  a  new  expression  on 
every  face  around  us. 

At  the  gate  of  his  house  was  the  carriage  of 
the  medical  man  who  was  in  attendance  on 
Mrs.  Berry. 

' '  Is  he  still  here  ?  I  am  too  late — and  too 
soon." 

But  as  he  opened  the  gate  the  doctor  came 
from  the  house  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"Well,  we  are  low,  but  not  more  so  than 
yesterday,"  said  the  medical  man,  in  answer  to 
Berry's  look.  "There  is  great  persistency, 
great  persistency." 

Mr.  Berry  did  not  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
the  word,  but  manifested  evident  relief. 

"I  had  feared  to  hear  a  worse  account,"  he 
said.  "My  visit  to  town  was  on  the  most  urg- 
ent business,  as  you  may  imagine." 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  And  this  kind  of 
thing  may  continue  a  long  time,  and  yet  may 
be  abruptly  terminated.  There  is  no  new 
symptom  to-day.  But  I  want  to  say  a  word  to 
you,"  he  added,  they  being  within  hearing  of 
his  servant.  "Just  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the 
shrubbery.  She  is  sleeping  now,  so  that  yon 
could  not  go  up.  Just  a  word." 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

THE  boat  from  Boulogne  to  Folkstone  was 
loosed  from  her  moorings,  and  was  beginning 
her  way  between  the  piers  of  the  harbor. 

Laura  was  on  board. 

She  had  gone  down  into  the  cabin,  from  an 
instinct  that  made  her  avoid  heedless  observa- 
tion, rather  than  with  any  view  of  concealment, 
and  she  designed  to  come  on  deck  again  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  should  be  well  on  her  course.  In 
her  hand,  from  which  it  never  seemed  to  part, 
was  a  large  packet,  carefully  sealed  and  direct- 
ed, to  provide  against  any  possible  accident, 
with  the  address  of  Mr.  Hawkesley.  But  the 
care  which  Mrs.  Lygon  bestowed  upon  her 
charge  seemed  to  render  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable  that  it  would  escape  from  her 
keeping. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  few  passengers  below, 
the  vessel  suddenly  slackened  speed,  which  it 
did  not  resume. 

Three  or  four  hurried  on  deck  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  but  Mrs.  Lygon  remain- 
ed below,  almost  alone. 

She  quietly  waited  the  resumption  of  the  voy- 
age, attributing  the  delay  to  some  casual  ob- 
struction, when  the  steward  entered  the  cabin, 
and  spoke  to  the  only  two  persons  who  were  in 
it  besides  Mrs.  Lygon.  They  looked  a  little 
surprised,  but  with  much  docility  obeyed  the 
man's  invitation  to  come  out  with  him. 

Laura  was  alone.  The  next  moment  there 
entered  a  tall  gentleman  in  plain  clothes,  who 
advanced  toward  her,  raised  his  hat,  and  in 
English,  but  with  a  slight  accent,  begged  to 
know  whether  he  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
Mrs.  Lygon. 

Somewhat  tremulously,  Laura  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

' '  In  that  case  I  have  also  the  honor  of  bear- 
ing a  message  to  Mrs.  Lygon." 

He  handed  to  her  a  telegraphic  dispatch.  It 
was  from  Charles  Hawkesley.  And  it  said, 

"Have  no  hesitation  in  handing  to  the  bearer 
what  he  will  ask  from  you.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Fear  nothing.'" 

"  Does  the  message  explain  itself,  Ma- 
dame?" 

"I  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Hawkesley,"  re- 
plied Laura. 

"He  instructs  me  to  ask  you  for  a  packet. 
By  the  description  in  the  message  to  myself" — 
and  he  produced  another  paper — "I  should 
judge  that  the  packet  beside  Madame  is  the  one 
in  question." 

Laura's  treasure — her  sheet-anchor — her  last 
hope !  No.  She  steadily  refused  compliance, 
and  the  stranger,  with  slight  attempt  to  change 
her  resolve,  bowed  and  departed.  On  went 
the  vessel,  and  Laura  held  her  treasure  fast 
when  she  wistfully  gazed  on  the  white  clifl's  of 
England. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVHI. 

YET  Laura  might  have  safely  and  discreetly 
surrendered  the  volume  to  the  applicant  on 
board  the  boat ;  for  he  was  not,  as  she  natural- 
ly suspected,  a  hostile  emissary,  but  an  agent 
who  had  been  employed  at  the  desire  of  Charles 
Hawkesley,  and  by  concert  between  him  and 
the  chief  of  the  police.  They  had  better  rea- 
sons for  the  precaution  than  she  could  imagine. 

Hawkesley,  on  returning  from  the  bureau, 

after  hearing  the  views  of  M. ,  had  gone  to 

the  apartment  of  Arthur  Lygon,  and  had  ap- 
prised him  of  the  catastrophe  at  Versailles. 

Rarely  has  terrible  news  wrought  such  a 
change  in  the  hearer  as  did  these  tidings  cause 
in  the  hitherto  impassive  Lygon.  He  had  list- 
ened in  the  calmest  silence  to  the  short  intro- 
duction by  which  Hawkesley  sought  to  approach 
the  subject  without  undue  abruptness,  and  had 
waited  steadily  for  the  narrative  of  the  issue  of 
the  conflict ;  but  when  his  brother-in-law  an- 
nounced that  Urquhart  was  no  more,  the  eyes 
of  Lygon  suddenly  lighted  up,  his  face  reas- 
sumed  its  long-lost  expression  of  determination 
and  self-reliance,  and — it  was  a  small  trait,  but 
characteristic  of  the  man — he  rose  and  gave  a 
brief,  business-like  glance  at  the  mirror,  as  if 
to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  duly  qualified  to 
mingle  again  in  the  world  upon  its  own  terms. 
Then  he  turned  to  Hawkesley. 

"Poor  Robert!     He  deserved  better  than  to 
die  by  such  a  hand.     Has  Adair  been  arrest- 
ed?" 
'No." 

'  You  do  not  mean  that  he  has  escaped  ?" 
'  For  the  present." 
'  The  police  have  let  him  escape  ?" 
'  They  have  not  yet  secured  him." 
'  So  much  for  the  boasted  French  police ! 
We  will  see  whether  our  English  heads  can  help 
them.     You  will  come  with  me  to  Versailles  ?" 

And  with  an  alacrity  which  he  had  not  dis- 
played since  the  day  on  which  the  one  great 
blow  had  descended  upon  him,  Lygon  hastened 
to  throw  together  a  few  private  papers  and  other 
matters,  and  to  secure  them,  and  was  then  about 
to  go  out,  when  Hawkesley  stopped  him. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Arthur?" 

"What  is  there  to  do  but  one  thing?  Let 
us  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Versailles,  learn 
for  ourselves  what  particulars  we  can,  and  if 
these  police  can  not  hit  upon  the  track  of  the 
miscreant  we  may  be  more  fortunate." 

"  You  are  for  hunting  him  down?" 

"Can  you  ask  that?  Do  you  think  that  I 
will  rest  until  I  have  seen  him  brought  out  on 
the  scaffold  ?" 

"  Sit  down  and  listen  to  me." 

"Let  us  talk,  if  it  must  be  so,  as  we  go 
along.  Come." 

' '  No ;  I  have  an  answer  to  give  in  Paris,  and 
it  must  be  given  after  you  have  heard  me.  Ten 
minutes  will  suffice,  and  they  will  not  be  thrown 
away." 

"You  speak  in   a  tone  that  leaves  me  no 
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choice,"  said  Lygon,  laying  his  watch  on  the 
table  before  him. 

"It  is  proposed  to  me  by  the  police  that  we 
should  let  this  man  escape  altogether,"  said 
Hawkesley,  quietly. 

Lygon  uttered  a  deep  oath. 

"He  is  their  confederate ;  but  we  could 
hardly  have  expected  this,"  he  said,  furiously. 
"But  they  shall  not  save  him.  Come,  let  us 
get  upon  his  traces.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  such  matters.  If  we  once  run  him 
down,  all  the  confederates  in  the  world  shall 
not  save  him." 

"  It  is  not  for  his  own  sake  that  they  wish  to 
spare  him." 

"For  whose,  then,  in  the  name  of—?" 

"For  yours." 

"Mine!" 

"I  have  asked  you  for  ten  minutes,  Arthur, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  hear  me  out. " 

"  For  my  sake!"  repeated  Lygon,  angrily. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  has  been 
said  to  me.  Then  you  will  act  as  you  may 
think  fit." 

Arthur  Lygon  sat  down  opposite  to  Hawkes- 
ley, and  fixed  a  steady  gaze  upon  his  brother- 
in-law. 

"Finish,  Charles.  You  are  no  trifler,  but 
every  moment  we  waste  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  Urquhart's  brothers." 

"There  are  duties  to  the  living  as  well  as  to 
the  dead,  Arthur.  Listen  to  me.  Urquhart 
has  died  a  sacrifice  for  a  reputation  that  should 
be  dearer  to  us  than  any  memory." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"It  is  all  before  me  now,  and  you  must  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  I  am  speaking  the  en- 
tire truth.  The  villain  who  has  slain  Urquhart 
had  obtained  possession  of  letters  which  Robert 
believed  to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  your 
wife,  Arthur.  She,  poor  wretch,  terrified  by  his 
threats  to  use  them,  came  to  France  to  rescue 
them  from  him,  in  order  to  throw  them  before 
you,  and  beg  you  to  judge  and  save  her." 

Lygon  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"This  is  the  truth,  as  God  shall  judge  me, 
Lygon!" 

"You  desire  to  believe  it,  and  you  do,"  re- 
plied Lygon,  quickly,  "and  that  is  all  that  you 
have  a  right  to  say.  I  do  not  believe  it — "  . 

"Nor  desire  to  believe  it?"  asked  Hawkes- 
ley, sternly. 

"Do  I  desire  to  believe  a  lie?  Did  that 
dead  man  give  credit  to  such  a  tale  ?  We  will 
not  talk  of  this  any  more,"  said  Arthur,  becom- 
ing pale  with  emotion,  which  he  struggled  to 
hide. 

"  We  will  talk  of  it,  Lygon,  while  I  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  you,  or  we  never  speak  again. 
I  have  not  shown  myself  so  worthless  a  friend, 
I  think,  as  to  be  so  cast  off,  or  to  be  denied 
what  you  would  grant  to  a  stranger.  The  hap- 
piness of  Laura,  of  yourself,  and  of  your  chil- 
dren, is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  and  I  will  not 
be  silenced  while  I  believe  that  I  can  do  you 


service  by  speaking.  You  must  answer  me,  too. 
If  I  can  prove  to  you  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  what  I  have  told  you  is  true,  what  will 
you  do  ? " 

"Let  us  hunt  down  this  murderer,  and  then 
we  may  speak  of  other  things. " 

"Other  things,  Arthur  Lygon!  Are  those 
words  for  the  happiness  of  your  own  life  and 
Laura's  ?  Will  you  answer  me  now  ?  If  I 
have  truly  told  you  what  was  Laura's  errand  to 
France,  will  you  forbid  her  to  accomplish  it?" 

"Laura  and  I  meet  no  more  in  this  world. 
When  Urquhart's  death  has  been  avenged,  I 
will  leave  the  rest  to  your  care." 

"  May  God  deal  to  you  more  justice  than 
you  deal  to  the  mother  of  your  children  !" 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  Hawkesley," 
was  Lygon's  calm  reply.  "Be  content  to  be- 
lieve that.  Have  you  more  to  say  ?" 

"But  that  I  hope  to  save  you  and  Laura 
yet;  you  and  I  should  say  no  more  to  one  an- 
other from  this  minute.  But  I  will  not  be  de- 
feated by  your  resolution  until  I  have  done  my 
work.  Do  you  hear  me  say  that,  Arthur  Ly- 
gon?" 

"Do  you  believe,"  replied  Lygon,  kindly, 
"that  I  ever  doubted  your  affection  for  us? 
But  you  can  serve  no  good  purpose  by  endeav- 
oring to  make  me  share  the  deception  that  has 
been  practiced  on  you.  By  Heaven,  Charles," 
he  exclaimed,  passionately,  '•'  if  the  past  could 
be  done  away,  and  I  could  be  once  more  what 
I  was  on  that  accursed  day  when  I  went  to  what 
I  had  left  a  happy  home,  and  found  the  aban- 
doned— "  the  words  rose  chokingly  in  his  throat, 
and  it  was  with  tearful  eyes,  and  yet  a  vehe- 
ment utterance,  that  after  a  pause  he  finished 
the  sentence.  "If  the  past  could  be  undone, 
as  Heaven  shall  judge  me,  I  could  go  a  pauper 
and  a  cripple  toward  my  grave,  and  go  in  glad- 
ness that  I  had  known  the  love  of  a  pure  and 
true  woman.  A  curse  has  come  upon  me,  and 
I  have  not  deserved  it." 

Hawkesley  looked  at  him  in  silence,  while 
Arthur  dashed  away  the  tears  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  hide,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  self-possession.  Then  the  former  said : 

"  I  ask  you,  Arthur,  for  the  sake  of  our  rela- 
tionship, for  the  sake  of  our  friendship,  for  the 
sake  of  your  children,  one  thing.  You  have  no 
right  to  refuse  it  me." 

"  What  do  you  ask  ?" 

"That  you  will  see  these  letters." 

"To  what  good?  Why  would  you  force 
upon  me  the  evidences  of  my  dishonor  ?" 

"I  ask  you  to  read  them." 

"And  if  I  should,"  replied  Lygon,  bitterly, 
"  and  'if  they  should  prove,  as  I  suppose  by 
your  urging  it  you  think  they  will  prove,  some- 
what less  conclusive  than  such  cursed  letters 
usually  are ;  if  it  should  chance  to  turn  out  that 
they  leave  only  doubts  where  we  believe  there 
is  certainty — what  then  ?" 

"Then  I  will  say,  Arthur  Lygon,  carry  out 
your  resolve,  and  let  the  name  of  Laura  be  for- 
gotten by  you.  That  is  my  reply." 
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"What  do  you  expect?"  asked  Lygon,  in  a 
low,  despairing  voice. 

"  I  will  not  say.  But  I  will  ask  you  once 
more.  If  these  letters  utterly  refute  them- 
selves, or,  rather,  prove  that  poor  Urquhart  read 
them  wrong,  and  interpreted  them  into  a  terri- 
ble falsehood ;  if,  in  your  own  judgment,  and  I 
will  ask  no  other,  they  testify  to  the  truth  and 
innocence  of  Laura,  will  you  accept  that  testi- 
mony?" 

"  Hawkeslcy,  you  have  not  thought  over  all 
this  as  I  have  done.  Heaven  forbid  you  should 
ever  have  need  to  give  such  thoughts  to  any 
thing  in  this  world !  But  even  you,  with  all 
your  affectionate  resolution  to  see  comfort  where 
there  is  nothing  but  blackness  and  sorrow,  even 
you  must  perceive  that  the  very  story  you  have 
adopted  is  Laura's  self-condemnation.  There 
is  a  book  of  letters,  such  as  must  establish  a 
woman's  innocence — my  God,  that  I  should  be 
alive  and  speaking  such  words  about  my  wife — 
and  the  fact  that  a  scoundrel  has  these  letters 
drags  the  woman  from  her  home  and  separates 
her  from  her  children  forever.  What  strong 
delusion  has  laid  hold  on  you?" 

"I  will  not  argue  it  with  you.  I  will  only 
ask  you  to  believe  it  possible,  and  to  say  what 
you  will  do  should  I  be  right." 

"  What  else  can  I  say  than  what  I  have  said 
already?  All  is  over  between  me  and  Laura. 
Let  the  inconceivable  truth  be  that  the  letters 
are  forgeries — do  you  assert  that?" 

"What  then?" 

"What  —  can  you  seriously  hold  such  a 
thought?  Does  a  woman  fly  her  home  in 
dread  of  a  false  charge?  Would  Laura  have 
done  so — Laura,  whose  courage  at  least  was 
her  virtue  ?  Would  she  not  have  defied  an  ac- 
cuser, and  sent  him  to  me  to  be  dealt  with  as 
he  deserved  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  waste  more 
time,  Charles?  Let  us  go  to  Versailles — or 
must  I  go  alone  ?" 

' '  Once  more,  will  you  see  the  letters  ?  I  do 
not  ask  you  more." 

"  So  be  it,  if  you  will.     You  have  them  ?" 

"No — the  poor  girl  herself,  who  risked  all  to 
obtain  them,  and  who  has  borne  them  away  so 
gallantly,  has  them  in  her  own  keeping,  and 
will  hardly  part  Avith  them  again  except  that 
they  may  pass  into  your  hands.  But  when  they 
are  laid  before  you,  I  have  your  promise  to  read 
them?" 

"You  have." 

"One  word  more,  and  you  shall  go.  I  told 
you  that  the  police  officials,  in  proposing  that 
this  man  should  elude  justice  for  the  time, 
made  the  suggestion  in  your  own  interest. 
They  naturally  urged  that  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  involved  an  exposure  of  the  whole 
painful  story  which  belongs  to  the  crime,  and 
that  a  woman's  honor  is  mixed  up  with  that 
story.  If  Adair  escapes,  the  tale  is  secret. 
If  he  is  tried,  it  is  public,  and  you  have  chil- 
dren." 

"Ah!"  said  Lygon,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"You  fling  your  whole  case  to  the  winds. 


What  has  an  innocent  woman  to  fear  from  the 
truth?" 

"The  world,  which  never  accepts  the  truth." 

"To  save  pain,  then,  to  a  guilty  wife,  I  am 
asked  to  pardon  the  murderer  of  one  of  the  two 
dearest  friends  I  had  in  the  world !" 

"  Had  it  been  my  destiny  to  meet  the  fate  of 
poor  Robert,  and  I  could  have  spoken  a  last  re- 
quest, it  would  have  been  that  you  abstained 
from  revenge  under  such  circumstances.  Do 
you  think  that  I  would  not  gladly  stand  by  you 
and  see  the  man  guillotined?  But  the  faces 
of  your  little  children  come  between  me  and 
that  scaffold." 

"Let  us  do  right,"  said  Arthur  Lygon,  "and 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  am  suffering 
under  an  undeserved  punishment,  and  I  will 
not  deserve  any  part  of  it  by  foregoing  my  duty. 
That  man  has  died  by  a  crime  brought  about  by 
the  sin  of  my  wife.  So  far  as  I  can  aid  justice 
I  will  do  so." 

"And  little  Fred  and  Walter,  are  they  to  be 
pointed  at  through  life,  Arthur,  as  the  children 
of  one  who,  as  you  believed,  sinned  ?" 

' '  I  will  hope  that  each  will  have  strength  to 
vindicate  his  own  character,  and  then  he  need 
not  care  what  is  said  of  another's." 

"And  Clara?" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  Clara." 

"I  must.  I>  have  a  right  to  speak  for  her, 
loving  her  so  well.  Arthur,  you  know  what 
the  world  is  to  woman.  Do  not  think  of  Clara 
as  she  now  is,  a  child  at  play.  Add  a  few 
years,  and  think  of  her  as  a  beautiful  and  lov- 
ing girl,  whose  destiny  it  would  be  to  make 
some  good  fellow  happy — only  his  friends  look 
at  her,  and  admire  her,  and  pass  on,  and  next 
day  come  and  tell  him  that  her  mother  was 
compromised  in  a  sad  French  story,  and  that  a 
daughter  is,  most  frequently,  what  her  mother 
was — could  you  bear  to  know  that  such  things 
were  said,  Lygon?" 

"You  work  hard  upon  my  feelings,  Charles, 
and  now  listen  in  return.  I  have  all  through 
life  sought  to  act  upon  principle,  and  it  is  not 
when  I  come  to  the  hardest  trial  of  life  that  I 
ought  to  give  way.  And  I  will  not.  I  would 
give  my  life  for  those  children,  but  I  will  not 
forget  my  duty  because  hereafter  my  having 
done  it  may  cause  them  pain  and  suffering.  I 
will  do  my  duty." 

"You  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  arrest 
Adair?" 

"  I  will,  and  I  have  waited  too  long.  I  must 
now  go." 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  delay  you  any  lon- 
ger." 

' '  And  unless  I  am  seconded  by  the  police,  I 
will  go  to  a  member  of  the  government,  and 
formally  accuse  them  of  screening  the  assassin. 
Thci'e  may  be  reasons  why  they  will  not  willing- 
ly lie  under  such  a  charge,  and  you  can  prove 
the  proposition  that  has  been  made." 

"I  can.  I  will  follow  you  to  Versailles, 
Arthur.  I  have  letters  to  write." 

Lygon  was  at  the  door  when  he  turned,  and 
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saw  an  expression  of  deep  grief  upon  the  face 
of  his  friend. 

Arthur  returned,  took  his  hand,  and  clasped 
it  warmly. 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  Charles,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  do  not  doubt  that  I  understand  you 
and  all  your  affection." 

Hawkesley  made  no  answer,  but,  when  Ly- 
gon  released  his  hand,  withdrew  it,  and  rose  to 
go  to  his  own  room. 

He  walked  toward  it  slowly,  and  Lygon  hast- 
ened away. 

But  as  soon  as  Arthur  had  left  the  hotel 
Hawkesley  put  on  his  hat. 

"Then  I, too,  have  a  duty,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

And  he  returned  as  speedily  as  he  could  to 
the  bureau  he  had  so  lately  quitted. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

"You  have  decided,  I  perceive,  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley," said  M. ,  receiving  him  with  gravity, 

and  at  once  resuming  the  conversation,  as  if  it 
had  been  interrupted  for  a  moment  only. 

"  How  do  you  know,  M. •  ?" 

"Your  manner  tells  me  that  you  have  done 
so.  I  may  almost  go  further,  and  believe  that 
the  suggestions  which  I  made  on  the  side  of  for- 
bearance have  had  their  weight  with  Mr.  Lygon 
and  yourself." 

"With  myself  only." 

"Ah!  I  regret  that.  I  am  sure  that  you 
did  every  justice  to  the  arguments." 

"  You  would  imply  that  I  did  not.  But,  had 
my  brother-in-law  been  here,  you  would  have 
found  that  the  strongest  reason  which  we  could 
urge  was  idle  against  his  conviction  of  what  his 
duty  demands." 

"  And  that  is — " 

"That,  as  the  nearest  relatives  of  Mr.  TJrqu- 
hart,  we  claim  all  the  assistance  the  police  can 
afford  us  in  tracing  the  assassin." 

' '  Such,  then,  is  your  demand  of  me  ?  I  have 
told  you  that  I  will  be  guided  by  your  wishes, 
but  I  had  hoped  a  different  decision." 

"Such  would  be  Mr.  Lygon's  demand,  but 
he  has  hurried  off  to  Versailles  in  the  hope  of 
being  himself  able  to  afford  aid  in  the  detection 
of  Adair." 

M. ,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the 

occasion,  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile,  but  it 
was  momentary. 

"I  can  not,  I  fear,  flatter  you  with  the  idea 
that  he  will  effect  any  thing  which  the  officers  j 
themselves  fail  in  achieving.     If  Ernest  Adair  • 
is  wanted,"  he  continued,  resuming  all  his  ha-  j 
bitual  composure,  "  he  will  be  in  their  hands  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  my  signaling  that  he 
is  to  be  taken." 

' '  He  has  been  discovered,  then, ''  said  Hawkes- 
ley. And  the  feeling  that  came  over  him  was 
a  mixture  of  gratification  and  repugnance — the 
prey  was  marked  down,  and  it  required  an  ef- 


fort to  let  it  escape.  There  was  something  of 
natural  indignation  at  the  crime,  something  of 
the  hunter's  fierce  instinct,  and  reluctance  to 
spare.  There  is  more  of  this  in  many  a  sacri- 
fice to  justice  than  we  may  all  care  to  allow. 

"In  truth,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
well  lost  sight  of.  The  officers  are  intelligent, 
and  they  were  assisted  with  great  zeal  by  sev- 
eral persons  whose  enmity  Adair  had  successful- 
ly cultivated.  Specially  foremost  in  the  chase 
was  the  mechanic  *  *  *  *,  at  whose  house  Ur- 
quhart  was  in  the  habit  of  trying  certain  exper- 
iments, and  who,  with  his  wife,  seems  to  have 
been  idolatrously  devoted  to  your  friend.  It  is 
rare  for  our  inferior  classes  to  show  such  at- 
tachment to  a  foreigner;  but  Mr.  Urquhart's 
character  was  of  the  kind  that  inspires  the  re- 
spect of  the  uneducated." 

"He  is  in  our  hands,  then?"  repeated 
Hawkesley. 

"  When  you  will.  I  do  not  press  you  for  any 
immediate  answer — you  have  not  taken  half  the 
time  which  I  ventured  to  offer,  nor,  I  suppose, 
have  you  seen  the  person  whom  I  desired  to 
visit  you  ?" 

"No.     But  it  seemed  to  me  that  time  was 

important.     M. ,  I  wish  that  Adair  may  be 

allowed  to  escape." 

' '  No  doubt.  I  could  not  suppose  that  you 
would  come  to  any  other  decision.  But  you 
have  surrendered  your  views  in  deference  to 
those  of  your  friend  ?" 

"  I  have  not.  He  has  taken  his  own  course, 
independently  of  me,  and  I  claim  the  same  lib- 
erty. In  the  interest  of  all  who  arc  concerned, 
I  believe  that  I  am  acting  best  in  requesting 
you  to  set  the  miscreant  at  liberty." 

"We  must  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way,"  said 

M. ,  with  the  faintest  curl  of  the  lip.      "He 

is  not,  in  fact,  in  custody.  But  we  understand 
one  another." 

Hawkesley  then  repeated  a  portion  of  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Lygon,  reserving, 
however,  the  threat  of  the  latter  to  appeal  to 
the  Minister. 

"I  may  save  you  some  consideration,"  said 

M. ,  "by  remarking  that  Mr.  Lygon's  idea 

that  circumstances  have  given  him  any  special 
right  to  interfere  is  not  worth  discussion.  As- 
suredly, it  would  have  no  weight  with  me.  And 
I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  say  that  I  seem  to  recog- 
nize a  sort  of  vindictiveness  toward  his  wife  in 
his  extreme  readiness  to  connect  her  with  the 
crime  that  has  been  committed.  The  accident 
which  brought  the  two  men  together  arose  but 
partially  from  any  thing  bearing  on  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon's history  —  Mr.  Urquhart  was  bent  upon 
meeting  the  other,  and  would  have  succeeded, 
unless  prevented,  whether  those  documents  had 
been  in  existence  or  not." 

"  I  did  not  combat  his  view — I  felt  it  over- 
strained," said  Hawkesley;  "but  that  matters 
little.  You  will,  then,  insure  Adair's  escape?" 

"I  almost  think  that  you  believe  him  in  in- 
creased danger  from  the  efforts  of  your  brother- 
in-law.  " 
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"  Mr.  Lygon  is  a  shrewd  and  resolute  man, 
and  I  can  not  say  that  he  may  not  obtain  such 
clews  as  may  make  it  difficult  for  your  officers 
to  hold  back." 

"There  will  be  no  holding  back.  But  now, 
Mr.  Hawkesley,  do  you  desire  to  impose  any 
terms  upon  the  man  whom  you  are  releasing  ? 
They  are  easily  made  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"But  not  easily  enforced." 

"  I  will  undertake  that  whatever  engagement 
Adair  enters  into  with  you  he  shall  fulfill  to 
the  letter.  Were  your  friend  Mr.  Aventayle 
here,  he  would  tell  you  that  there  are  terrors 
for  those  who  are  mad  enough  to  forget  pledges 
given  to  MS." 

"If  it  were  possible  to  induce  him  to  promise 
one  thing — " 

"  I  promise  it  in  his  behalf." 

"  It  may  be  more  important  than  you  imag- 
ine. If  he  would  go  to  England,  and  there 
keep  himself  in  readiness  to  afford  some  inform- 
ation— " 

"Any  you  can  ask  of  him." 

"I?  Do  you  think  that  I  could  ever  find 
myself  again  face  to  face  with  the  assassin  with- 
out striking  him  down?  No,  he  must  submit 
to  be  questioned  by  those  who  will  not  know  to 
what  a  miscreant  they  are  talking." 

"  He  shall  submit.  I  have  some  guess  at  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  you  would  extract  from 
him,  but  we  will  speak  of  that  presently.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  come  to  this  decision.  I 
need  not  add  to  an  English  gentleman,  that  he 
will  not  unduly  speak  of  what  has  passed.  I 
make  no  absurd  request  of  a  pledge  to  secrecy, 
but  I  dare  say  that  you  will  take  care  not  to 
mention  any  thing  to  zealous  persons  who  may 
have  notions  like  those  of  Mr.  Lygon." 

"I  shall  be  too  glad  to  be  silent — to  say  no- 
thing of  my  personal  debt  to  you." 

"Say  nothing  of  that.  We  will  now  send 
for  Wolowski." 


CHAPTER  XC. 

"You  were  not,  I  am  sure,  fool  enough  to 
think  of  taking  that  window,"  said  M.  Wolow- 
ski to  Ernest  Adair. 

The  Pole  entered,  somewhat  hastily,  a  garret 
with  sloping  roof,  and  with  one  square  window 
that  would  just  have  permitted  a  slight  man  to 
pass  through  it.  The  room  was  at  the  top  of  a 
lonely  old  house  about  three  miles  from  Ver- 
sailles. 

Adair  turned  upon  the  Pole,  but  there  was 
no  menace  in  the  look  of  the  slayer  of  Urquhart. 
He  was  haggard  and  nervous,  and  the  effect  of 
the  terrible  conflict  he  had  gone  through,  and 
of  its  fearful  issue,  was  visible  in  his  easily  agi- 
tated frame.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his 
tongue  incessantly  played  upon  and  moistened 
the  feverish  lips. 

"You  have  traced  me,"  said  Adair.      "It 


was  a  friend's  business.  I  regret  that  I  can  of- 
fer you  no  hospitality." 

"A  couch  and  a  chair,"  replied  the  Pole, 
looking  round  the  miserable  room,  "  and  a  scrap 
of  looking-glass,  and  a  picture  of  St.  Somebody 
— female,  however.  Better  men  have  been 
worse  off.  But,  my  brave  Ernest,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  you  again." 

"Nor  would  you,  Wolowski,  had  I  not  been 
robbed,  and  consequently  been  without  the 
means — " 

"Of  bribery.  Fie,  is  it  thus  you  speak  of 
old  colleagues  ?" 

"Of  purchasing  food,"  said  Ernest  Adair. 
"I  am  faint  with  hunger,  or  you  should  have 
had  a  longer  chase,  my  friend." 

"Actually  hungry?"  said  Wolowski. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  scarcely  tasted  food  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  I  did  not  mind  it  at  first,  but 
now  the  privation  tells  upon  me.  I  am  your 
prisoner." 

"Nay,  do  not  surrender  until  it  is  required 
of  you.  The  weakest  fortress  expects  the  court- 
esy of  a  summons.  But  first  let  us  throw  pro- 
visions into  the  fortress." 

And  he  handed  a  packet  to  Adair,  which  the 
latter  tore  open,  and,  seizing  some  bread  and 
meat,  ate  them  with  an  eagerness  that  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  Pole,  cruel  only  as  mat- 
ter of  business. 

"It  was  well  I  thought  of  providing  myself 
against  a  night  in  the  open  air,"  said  the  Pole. 
"Do  not  eat  too  hastily,  however.  And  here, 
take  my  flask.  I  suppose  you  will  not  stab  me 
while  I  am  drawing  the  cork." 

He  handed  a  traveling-bottle  to  Adair,  who, 
however,  took  but  a  small  quantity,  and  return- 
ed it. 

"You  should  have  nothing  to  say  against 
that  liquor.  It  is  from  the  cellar  of  the  Silver 
Lion." 

*  "I  am  restored,  in  some  measure,"  said 
Adair,  "and  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you,  M. 
Wolowski."  . 

"Thanks  for  the  Monsieur,  which  you  omit- 
ted before.  It  is  a  sort  of  grace  after  meat. 
But  I  have  not  come  to  arrest  you.  We  leave 
duties  of  that  kind,  as  you  know,  to  inferior 
agents,  which  prevents  unpleasantness  after- 
ward, when  people  are  released  and  meet  as 
friends  in  society." 

"  You  have  not  come  to  arrest  me  ?  Ah,  but 
there  are  men  round  the  house !" 

"  I  will  show  my  confidence  in  an  armed  man 
by  telling  him  that  there  is  not  one.  Now,  do 
you  meditate  an  attack  upon  me?" 

"Why  are  you  here?" 

"That  is  a  practical  question,  to  which  I  will 
give  you  an  answer  later.  That  blow  was 
struck  well,  Ernest — that  blow  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"It  was  struck  in  defense  of  my  own  life." 

"The  master  of  the  house  arrests  a  robber, 
and  the  robber  holds  that  he  may  kill  the  hon- 
est man." 

"  I  was  no  robber.     I  came  there  to  seek  my 
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own  property,  and  I  was  watched  and  trapped. 
He  entered  the  house  intending  to  murder  me, 
and  he  had  all  hut  succeeded  when  I  saved  my- 
self with  a  hlow." 

"I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  the  most  un- 
favorable view  will  be  taken  of  your  case." 

"  That  means  that  M.  sacrifices  me." 

"Well,  it  is  thought  that  to  give  up  a  first- 
rate  employe  of  the  police  to  justice  would  have 
a  good  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  there- 
fore circumstances  will  be  recalled,  and,  on  the 
whole,  your  case  is  not  an  agreeable  one." 

"You  know  all,"  said  Adair,  "and  will  tell 
me  what  you  please.  I  thought  it  possible  that 
the  Englishmen  might  wish  to  avoid  a  prosecu- 
tion." 

"The  Englishmen  have  strange  notions  of 
duty,  and  have  invoked  all  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  upon  you." 

"  Regardless  of  the  consequences." 

"Regardless  of  the  fact,  strongly  urged  upon 

them  by  M. ,  that  you  will,  when  upon 

trial,  make  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  business  to 
oft'er  Paris  and  London  a  story  neither  is  likely 
to  forget." 

"  They  might  have  spared  me,  nevertheless," 
said  Adair,  under  his  breath. 

"What  is  that  arriere  pensee,  if  one  might 
ask?" 

"No  matter.  But  you  do  not  tell  me  that  I 
am  a  prisoner." 

"My  friend,  your  persistence  in  being  a  pris- 
oner becomes  monotonous.  I  repeat  to  you 
that  you  are  as  free  as  I  am,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  I  add,  that  I  have  only  a  favor  or  so  to  ask, 
which  you  can  refuse  or  not  as  you  think  prop- 
er." 

"I  am  in  exactly  the  position  to  make 
terms  ?" 

"And  amlin  the  habit  of  offering  such  things 
idly?  But  I  make  allowance  for  your  excite- 
ment. I  remember  that  the  first  time  I  had? 
unfortunately,  an  opportunity  of  experiencing 
similar  sensations  I  was  a  good  deal  haunted  by 
the  incessant  presence  of  a  red  tint  which  in- 
sisted on  settling  upon  every  thing.  I  was 
younger  than  you  are,  however,"  added  the 
Pole,  "and  imaginative,  besides  being  slightly 
patriotic.  You  look  really  very  much  shaken 
— I  have  often  dissuaded  you  from  cognac ;  but 
try  it  now." 

"No;  I  am  strong  enough." 

"And  wisely  keep  the  brain  unclouded,  the 
better  to  judge  of  my  offer.  You  are  right. 
Now  attend.  You  had  a  great  desire  to  visit 
England?" 

"England!  True,"  said  Ernest,  after  a 
pause.  "It  seems  an  age  since  I  was  thinking 
of  that." 

"  The  age  has  passed,  and  brought  the  event 
nearer." 

"  You  would  send  me  to  England !" 

"You  will  go  of  your  own  will  and  accord,  if 
you  go  at  all. " 

"I  am  traced  here,  M.  Wolowski,  and  I  un- 
derstand all  the  rest." 


"Then  use  your  comprehension,  and  do  not 
raise  subjects  which  it  is  useless  to  discuss. 
Suppose  yourself  in  London." 

"I  tell  you  that  I  was  robbed  at  a  place 
where  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  I  am  without  a 
franc  in  the  world." 

"Excitement  has  enfeebled  your  usually 
lively  imagination.  The  streets  of  London  are 
paved  with  gold,  as  English  clowns  believe. 
At  least  you  can  imagine  yourself  there,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  I  am  not  very  wise, 
perhaps,  in  exposing  my  pocket-book  to  you, 
but  there  it  is,"  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table  near 
him. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  wanted  for  some  desperate  serv- 
ice. Is  there  another  Silvestre  in  London?" 
said  Adair,  slightly  shuddering. 

"Not  at  present,"  replied  the  Pole,  coolly. 
"My  friend,  it  would  seem  that  you  are  some- 
what tigerish,  and  having  once  tasted — " 

"Let  us  speak  of  your  plans,"  said  Adair, 
with  much  irritation. 

"  Decidedly  tigerish,"  said  Wolowski,  looking 
at  him  quietly.  "  Change  of  air  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity for  you.  Well,  do  you  accept  the  idea 
of  an  English  sojourn?" 

"  What  am  I  to  do  in  England  ?" 

"I  have  no  more  idea  than  yourself.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  you,  at  present,  to  urge  Mr.  Aventayle,  the 
manager,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  engagement 
he  seems  to  have  promised.  Your  countrymen 
are  said  to  be  ferocious,  and  they  like  to  see 
ballet-girls  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  on  the  stage, 
and  to  behold  other  frightful  exhibitions-,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  gladiatorial  propensi- 
ties. I  do  not  think  that  in  your  role  of  an  es- 
caped assassin  you  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
insular  mind." 

Adair  listened  in  silence. 

"You  agree  with  me  ?  Well,  but  I  can  im- 
agine that  if  it  suited  your  arrangements  to  go 
to  London,  to  find  yourself  a  modest  apartment 
in  some  quarter  entirely  removed  from  that  in 
which  Avanderers  from  France  and  other  happy 
lands  chiefly  congregate — for  then,  if  there  be 
another  Silvestre,  as  you  imagine,  you  will  not 
encounter  so  unworthy  an  acquaintance — in  this 
case  English  hospitality  may  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  intei'ference  of  your  colleagues." 

"I  am  still  one  of  you,  then?" 

"Why  not?  No  offense  has  been  proved 
against  you,  and  as  you  are  English,  we  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  the  charming  Anglican 
doctrine,  which,  if  it  were  really  practiced  in 
England,  or  elsewhere,  would  make  society  im- 
possible. Consider  yourself  what  you  please. 
You  will  not  be  troubled  with  many  orders  from 
head-quarters." 

"You  said  that  the  Englishmen  had  invoked 
the  law." 

"  Some  invocations  are  not  immediately  an- 
swered, as  you  may  possibly  be  aware.  At  all 
events,  the  law  can  answer  at  any  time.  Com- 
plete the  picture  I  have  suggested,  and  suppose 
yourself  in  some  remote  district  in  London,  and 
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passing,  for  the  sake  of  decorum,  under  some 
other  name  than  that  which  you  have  labored, 
not  in  vain,  to  make  famous.  The  name  of 
your  friend  Silvain  may  serve  as  well  as  an- 
other." 

"No,  I  will  not  take  that,"  said  Adair, 
quickly. 

"  It  sounds  pleasantly." 

"  It  sounds  like — no  matter,  I  will  not  take 
that.  Any  thing  else  will  do  as  well.  I  will 
call  myself  by  an  English  name  —  call  me 
Hyde." 

"I  applaud  the  courage  that  can  make  a  jest 
of  one's  condition  at  such  a  time." 

'.'  Jest  —  bah !  It  was  the  name  of  my 
mother.  It  is  easily  remembered." 

"I  will  think  of  the  Park,  of  which  you  will 
be  an  ornament  —  that  will  do.  Then,  Mr. 
Hyde  will  have  the  kindness  to  take  this  card, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  an  address  he  will  for- 
ward it,  with  all  care  that  it  reaches  its  destina- 
tion— to  the  gentleman  here  named.  And  Mr. 
Hyde  will  take  care  that  when  any  message  is 
sent  to  him  in  reply,  he  is  at  home  to  receive 
it,  and  that  he  complies,  in  letter  and  in  spir- 
it, with  any  demand  that  may  be  addressed  to 
him." 

"Any  demand?" 

"Any,"  replied  the  Pole,  changing  his  man- 
ner. "  Do  you  comprehend?" 

"Yes." 

"There  is  money — there  is  the  card — there 
is  a  passport" — replied  Wolowski,  abruptly, 
placing  each  in  succession  on  the  couch. 
"And  one  word  more.  Place  your  hands  be- 
hind you,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  command. 
"  Clasp  them  together,  and  turn  your  back  to 
me."1 

Adair  obeyed,  and  the  Pole  held  his  hands 
together  firmly,  and  said  something  in  a  fierce 
and  hissing  whisper. 

"No  need  of  menace,"  replied  Ernest,  an- 
grily. 

"Leave  the  room,  assassin,"  said  the  Pole, 
releasing  his  hands,  and  pointing  to  the  papers 
on  the  couch. 

Adair  gathered  them  up  with  deliberation, 
placed  them  in  his  pockets,  and  left  the  garret 
without  even  a  glance  at  the  other. 


Laura's  hand  was  all  but  on  the  door  of  her 
sister's  house  in  London.  She  held  under  her 
arm  the  treasured  volume,  and  she  was  about 
to  knock,  when  she  once  more  heard  her  name. 

Ernest  Adair  stood  before  her. 

"The  dead  man!"  Whether  the  words  es- 
caped her  or  not,  this  was  the  thought  in  that 
brief  interval  between  the  moment  and  uncon- 
sciousness. 

"  Go  to  Lipthwaite,  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  go  in- 
stantly," said  Adair, 

Laura  remembered  no  more  until  she  found 
herself  in  the  arms  of  Beatrice. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 


"THE  children?" 

Those  were  the  first  words  uttered  by  Mrs. 
Lygon  when  restored  to  consciousness. 

"  They  are  well,  dearest,"  answered  Beatrice, 
"but  they  are  not  here.  I  was  glad  to  give 
them  and  my  own  little  ones  a  relief  from  the 
quietness  of  a  sick-house,  and  all  are  gone  on  a 
visit  to  Hampstead.  But  I  will  send  for  them." 

"Stay — no  —  it  is  better  so,"  said  Laura. 
"They  are  well,  and  happy — you  are  keeping 
nothing  from  me?  They  are  not  sent  there 
because  they  are  ill  or  have  been  ill,  and  I 
away  ?" 

"  Would  I  not  tell  you  ?  It  is  a  holiday  for 
them,  and  most  glad  I  was  to  give  it  them. 
But  we  can  so  easily  fetch  them." 

"No,  dear.  I  have  borne  the  separation  so 
long  that  for  a  few  hours  more  I  will  continue 
to  bear  it.  There  is  much  to  do.  Beatrice !" 
she  exclaimed,  the  color  that  had  partially  re- 
turned to  her  face  again  disappearing,  as  she 
held  her  sister  tightly  by  the  hand,  "is  it 
there  ?" 

"Is  what  there,  dear?"  said  Beatrice,  hold- 
ing her  hand  affectionately. 

"  Did  you  not — did  you  see  what  was  speak- 
ing to  me?" 

"My  darling  Laura,  why  do  you  shudder  in 
that  manner?'' 

"You  must  have  seen  it." 

"Tell  me — what  is  it  that  is  so  agitating 
you?" 

Laura  threw  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck, 
and  sobbed  violently.  It  was  not  for  some 
minutes  that  she  ceased  to  tremble,  and  looked 
up  piteously  at  Beatrice. 

"You  have  had  enough,  Heaven  knows,  to 
make  you  wretched,  my  own  darling*,"  said  her 
sister ;  ' '  but  all  is  over  now.  Do  not  tremble 
so." 

"What  did  you  see,  Beatrice?"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"My  love,  a  most  distressing  sight,  but  no- 
thing to  cause  this  terror.  There  was  a  violent 
knock,  and  I  flew  to  the  door — a  foreign  gen- 
tleman said  in  French  that  you  were  fainting, 
and  I  caught  you  in  my  arms.  I  know  no 
more." 

"You  did  see  him,  then,  Beatrice?" 

' '  Him— yes — hardly.  I  had  no  time  to  no- 
tice him,  my  dearest.  If  I  thought  at  all,  it 
was  that  he  had  seen  you  fainting,  and  had 
come  to  your  assistance.  I  did  not  even  thank 
him,  I  was  too  much  taken  up  with  you.  Lau- 
ra, what  does  your  look  mean  ?" 

"  Thank  him !     Did  you  not  know  him  ?" 

"No.  Laura,  white  you  speak  the  truth 
flashes  on  me.  It  was  that  man.  It  was 
Adair !  You  have  returned  with  him  ?" 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Laura,  clinging  yet 
more  closely  to  Beatrice.  "You  have  not 
heard — they  did  not  tell  you?" 

"  I  see — I  see  it  all — I  understand  your  ter- 
ror—  it  is  you  whom  they  have  not  told. 
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Charles's  letter  said  that,  and  it  was  all  driven 
from  my  mind  at  seeing  you.  Laura,  you  do 
not  suppose — you  have  no  such  foolish  thoughts 
— no.  That  was  Ernest  Adair  at  the  door?" 

"Then  you  have  not  heard,"  said  Laura,  in 
pitiable  agitation. 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  all.  I  was  to  have 
broken  it  to  you  gently ;  but  in  your  state  of 
mind — there,  my  dearest,  do  not  look  so  ghast- 
ly— it  is  sad,  but  we  must  strengthen  ourselves 
for  all  our  strange  fate.  Laura,  you  have  been 
told  that  Ernest  Adair  was  dead." 

"What?  —  what?  —  Beatrice,  for  Heaven's 
love  speak  very  quickly!" 

"He  escaped — it  is  poor  Robert  Urquhart 
who  died." 

With  a  wild  cry — yet  it  was  no  cry  of  despair 
— Laura  buried  her  face  in  the  cushion  of  the 
couch,  and  wept  aloud. 

"That  is  best,"  murmured  Beatrice.  "Any 
thing  but  another  minute  of  that  terror." 

And  she  allowed  Laura's  tears  to  flow.  And 
then  gradually  and  with  all  sedulous  fondness, 
Beatrice  addressed  herself  to  soothe  her,  and 
after  a  time  Laura  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  laid  her  head  on  her  sister's  bosom.  They 
did  not  speak,  but  each  knew  the  thoughts  of 
the  other. 

Two  hours  later  the  sisters  were  on  their  way 
to  Lipthwaite. 

"You  were  right,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley,  after  they  had  traveled  some  miles,  fortu- 
nately alone.  "It  was  better  not  to  see  her. 
What  could  you  have  said  to  her?" 

"Much,  very  much,  Beatrice,  but  this  is  not 
the  time  to  say  it.  And  perhaps  she  could  not 
have  borne  to  hear  it." 

"She  bears  bad  news  well,"  said  Beatrice, 
with  some  bitterness.  "  It  is  for  your  own  sake, 
not  hers,  that  I  am  glad  we  came  away  without 
your  seeing  her.  When  you  come  back,  you 
will  consult  your  own  feelings."  • 

"Ah,  I  see  that  you  have  understood  Ber- 
tha." 

"Yes,  and  as  I  never  thought  to  do.  I  wish 
that  she  were  well  enough  to  leave  us.  But  we 
will  speak  of  that  to-morrow." 

When  they  reached  Lipthwaite,  Mr.  Berry 
was  on  the  platform.  He  hastily  scanned  the 
faces  that  passed  him,  and  instantly  recognizing 
Mrs.  Hawkesley,  was  at  the  carriage  door  as  it 
was  opened.  He  raised  his  hat  to  the  sisters, 
and  merely  said, 

"The  carriage  is  waiting." 

"  The  carriage !"  repeated  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"Certainly.     I  had  your  telegraph." 

"I  sent  none.  Laura  could  have  sent 
none." 

"  He  sent  it,"  whispered  Mrs.  Lygon. 

Mr.  Berry  looked  at  them  in  some  surprise, 
but  seemed  to  consider  the  matter  not  worth 
conversation,  and  led  them  to  the  carriage. 

"  She  will  see  you,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Lygon. 

No  other  words  passed  until  they  reached  Mr. 
Berry's  house,  and  the  sisters  found  themselves 
in  the  room  where  Arthur  Lygon  had  had  those 


strange  passages  of  war  with  her  who  now  lay 
in  the  last  chamber  she  was  to  enter  alive. 

"There  is  little  time  to  waste,"  said  Mr. 
Berry.  "I  will  let  her  know  that  you  have  ar- 
rived." 

But  before  he  could  leave  the  room  Hester 
entered  with  a  message,  desiring  Mrs.  Lygon  to 
come  up  stairs. 

"Yes,  yes,  with  me,"  said  Laura,  hurriedly, 
almost  imploringly,  to  her  sister. 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  rose  to  follow. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  interfere,"  said  Mr.  Ber- 
ry; "my  part  is  done.  But  I  do  not  think, 
Mrs.  Hawkesley,  that  you  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  room." 

"We  will  see,"  replied  Beatrice,  quietly. 

They  were  conducted  to  Mrs.  Berry's  room. 
It  was  large  and  cheerful,  and  there  was  little 
to  indicate  the  chamber  of  sickness.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  window  were  drawn  back  as  far  as 
possible,  the  blinds  were  raised,  and  the  sashes 
thrown  open,  so  as  to  afford  the  inmate  the 
largest  view  of  the  beautiful  hill  scene  before  the 
house.  Flowers  were  upon  the  tables,  and  the 
sunshine,  streaming  in,  did  much  to  banish  the 
thoughts  with  which  a  stranger  naturally  cross- 
ed the  threshold. 

"Lay  in  that  chamber,"  has  been  written. 

But  it  was  not  so  when  the  sisters  entered. 
Mrs.  Berry,  if  she  had  been  upon  the  bed,  had 
quitted  it,  and,  enveloped  in  wrappers,  sat  in 
an  easy  chair,  but  upright,  and  as  one  whose 
last  thought  would  have  been  to  seek  sympathy, 
or  to  succumb  to  reproach.  Her  hard  features 
had  scarcely  wasted  with  illness,  and  the  cold 
eye,  if  not  as  keen  as  of  old,  was  as  unshrinking. 
Something  of  a  mechanical  smile  came  upon 
her  thin  lips  as  she  watched  the  entrance  of 
Laura  and  Beatrice,  and  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head  to  the  latter  intimated  that  the  dying 
woman  was  mindful  of  the  proprieties  of  life, 
and  of  the  courtesy  due  to  a  stranger.  Of  Lau- 
ra she  took  no  notice,  except  that  Mrs.  Berry 
pointed  to  a  chair,  an  attention  which  she  with- 
held from  Beatrice. 

"Mr.  Berry  is  below,  I  believe ?"  she  said,  in 
a  distinct  voice. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"Will  you,  madam,  do  me  the  favor  to  sit 
with  him  for  a  short  time  ?  We  shall  not  de- 
tain you  long1." 

"My  sister  has  been  and  is  very  ill,"  said 
Beatrice,  gently,  "and she  requires  assistance." 

"I  have  been  and  am  very  ill,"  returned 
Mrs.  Berry,  "and  I  require  compliance;  that 
is,  if  this  visit  is  not  one  of  mere  attention  to  a 
sick  woman.  In  that  case  I  am  obliged,  and 
will  detain  neither." 

Her  tone  was  one  which  conveyed  an  unmis- 
takable decision,  and  the  sisters  felt  it. 

' '  It  must  be  as  Mrs.  Berry  wishes,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Hawkesley;  "bjit  you  will  ring  for 
me,  dear  Laura,  if  you  are  in  need  of  me." 

"I  charge  myself  with  the  care  of  a  lady  who 
needs  so  much  protection,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  un- 
pleasantly. 
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Mrs.  Hawkcsley  withdrew. 

"See  that  the  door  is  closed,  and  put  down 
the  night-bolt,"  said  Mrs.  Berry.  "And  do 
not  look  scared.  The  string  is  here,  close  to 
me,  so  that  I  can  easily  draw  it  if  your  nerves 
should  give  way  and  we  should  have  to  call  in 
assistance.  I  thought  that  ladies  who  run  over 
Europe  alone  were  superior  to  that  kind  of 
weakness,  and  were  only  weak  in  their  moral 
sense.  Well,  why  are  you  here?"  she  asked, 
after  Laura  had  complied  with  her  directions. 

"You  know  better  than  myself,  Mrs.  Berry." 

"It  may  be  so.  I  will  tell  you,  at  all  events, 
what  it  is  that  you  think  you  have  come  to  see 
and  hear.  You  are  prepared  to  hear  a  woman 
whose  days  or  hours  are  supposed  to  be  num- 
bered make  what  is  called  a  death-bed  atone- 
ment for  certain  wrongs  which  she  has  done, 
and  supplicate  forgiveness  from  a  fellow-mortal, 
before  she  goes  to  the  great  account." 

"No  such  thought  has  brought  me  here.  I 
know  of  no  wrongs  which  you  have  done  ine, 
Mrs.  Berry." 

"That  sounds  like  truth,  yet  it  must  be  false. 
Who  sent  you  here  ?" 

"I  was  advised  to  come  by  one  who  has 
wronged  me  wickedly." 

"You  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hard- 
wick?" 

The  old  name  sounded  so  strangely  to  the 
ear  of  Mrs.  Lygon  that  she  hesitated  one  mo- 
ment in  reply. 

"Mr.  Adair,  if  you  prefer  the  false  name  un- 
der which  he  has  made  himself  so  acceptable  to 
married  ladies." 

"It  was  his  advice." 

"It  was  good  advice,  better  than  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  you  and  your  fami- 
ly. What  do  you  expect  from  following  it  ?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  a  touch  of  the 
old  venom.  "I  am  right,  then.  You  are  to 
sit  there,  silent  and  dignified,  to  hear  the  old 
woman's  confessions,  and  then  to  forgive  me  or 
not,  as  your  own  judgment  may  dictate." 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  Mrs.  Berry,  that  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  thing  which  I  have  to 
forgive  you." 

"  I  think  that  you  are  speaking  the  truth,  but 
sit  there — no,  there,  more  in  the  light.  Yes, 
you  are  very  obedient,  in  spite  of  that  proud 
look.  You  show  me  that  you  expect  much,  or 
you  would  not  put  up  with  my  speaking  to  you 
in  this  way." 

"If  you  knew  what  I  have  endured,"  said 
Mrs.  Lygon,  quietly,  "you  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  treat  me  unkindly." 

"What  she  has  endured !"  repeated  the  older 
woman.  "True,  we  must  spare  her  feelings — 
no  one  but  herself  has  ever  had  to  endure. 
Well,  we  must  make  it  as  easy  for  you  as  we 
can,  Mrs.  Lygon  ;  but  as  you  are  playing  a  deep 
game,  you  must  not  be  nice.  You  ran  away 
from  your  husband,  I  am  told,  and  now  you 
want  him  to  take  you  back  again.  Ah,  you 
don't  even  rise  indignantly  at  such  words — you 


are  in  earnest  indeed,  and  I  need  not  have  cau- 
tioned you." 

"I  am  in  earnest,"  said  Laura,  calmly. 

"  And  you  can  afford  to  despise  another  wo- 
man's hard  words,  if  you  gain  your  point?" 

"Can  you,  and  will  you  aid  me  in  my  ob- 
ject, Mrs.  Berry  ?"  replied  Laura,  still  calmly. 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  her  cold 
blue  eye  resting  unpityingly  on  the  speaker. 
"Is  that  the  volume  of  your  love-letters?" 

Laura  crimsoned  with  indignation,  and  an- 
swered, 

"This  is  the  collection  of  infamous  writing 
which  the  man  you  have  named  dared  to  lay 
before  my  brother  and  sister  as  mine." 

"Be  pleased  to  lay  it  before  me.  Nay,  do 
not  be  afraid  for  it.  If  we  had  wished  to  de- 
stroy it,  are  you  fool  enough  to  imagine  that 
you  could  have  saved  it  for  a  day  ?  Place  it 
there,  near  me." 

Mrs.  Berry  reached  out  her  thin  arm,  bared 
by  the  movement,  and  clutched  at  the  book, 
looking  Laura  hard  in  the  face  as  she  did  so. 
Then  she  began  to  turn  slowly  over  the  leaves, 
here  and  there  pausing  to  read  a  passage,  and 
then  passing  on  with  a  strange  smile.  She 
seemed  purposely  to  protract  this  examination, 
and  when  she  had  reached  the  end  she  turned 
back  and  read  anew  from  several  pages.  At 
last  she  said, 

"We  were  very  much  in  earnest,  young  lady, 
when  we  wrote  these  letters." 

Laura's  look  of  anger  was  her  only  reply. 

"But  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  a  first  love, 
and  the  want  of  knowledge  how  much  we  in- 
crease our  power  by  disguising  our  sentiments, 
are  plausible  excuses  for  young  persons,  even 
when  they  do  forget  themselves,  and  write  down 
things  which  they  ought  not  even  to  think.  We 
must  make  all  allowance." 

The  studied  malice  of  the  speech  defeated 
itself,  and  Laura  remained  in  contemptuous  si- 
lence. 

"Penitence  in  our  heart,  if  not  on  our  lips," 
said  Mrs.  Berry,  after  waiting  some  moments  to 
see  whether  she  had  exasperated  Laura  enough 
for  a  reply.  "  And  that  is  the  true  penitence, 
my  love.  Only  as  you  come  to  claim  a  con- 
fession from  me,  I  think  you  must  not  be  so 
very  obstinate.  Well,  are  you  very  sorry  for 
having  written  these  letters?" 

"  How  dare  you,  as  you  say  on  your  death- 
bed, how  dare  you  speak  such  words  to  me?" 
said  Laura,  trembling  with  anger. 

"That,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  who 
seemed  exulting  at  the  agitation  she  had  caused, 
*"  that  is  a  question  for  myself.  You  must  show 
a  more  fitting  frame  of  mind,  or  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  convince  myself  that  you  are  the  kind 
of  person  whom  I  ought  to  assist.  Come,  stoop 
the  proud  heart,  and  say  that  yon  are  very  sorry 
you  were  ever  led  into  such  evil  ways,  and  that 
you  are  heartily  ashamed  of  the  sins  of  youth." 

"I  am  justly  punished — " 

"  Yes,  love,  that  is  a  very  good  beginning. 
You  are  justly  punished — " 
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"Let  me  speak,  Mrs.  Berry.  Punished,  by 
this  cruel  insolence,  for  having  listened  to  the 
advice  of  a  villain.  I  ought  not  to  have  come 
here." 

"Why  do  you  apply  that  name  to  my  hus- 
band? He  has  always  behaved  well  to  your 
family,  and  has  not  deserved  such  language." 

"You  know  well  that  I  did  not  allude  to 
him." 

"But  I  know  well  that  it  is  his  counsel,  and 
not  that  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  we  have 
mentioned,  that  brought  you  here.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Berry  went  to  London  and  saw  your  sister, 
that  lady  whom  I  have  just  turned  out  of  my 
room,  and  I  have  some  guess  at  what  he  said  to 
that  lady,  which  makes  it  strange  that  she  should 
have  thought  of  honoring  me  with  a  visit.  Mr. 
Berry  has  a  remarkable  attachment  for  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  will  not  shrink  at 
any  sacrifice  to  show  it.  He  has  not  even  hes- 
itated to  bring  strangers  into  his  wife's  room 
on  the  most  agitating  business,  when  he  has 
been  made  aware  that  her  life  may  be  an  affair 
of  hours.  He  is  a  truly  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon, and  one  who  deserves  all  gratitude  from 
those  he  serves." 

"I  understand  but  half  of  what  you  say." 

"Dare  you  deny  that  Mr.  Berry  has  visited 
your  sister  for  the  purpose  of  helping  you  to 
deceive  your  husband?" 

Laura's  eye  fell  on  the  book,  and  in  that  look 
Mrs.  Berry,  watchful,  read  an  instinct  to  secure 
it  and  depart.  The  old  woman  laid  firm  clutch 
upon  the  volume. 

"  The  book  is  mine,  until  I  choose  to  part 
with  it,  Mrs.  Lygon,"  she  said,  in  an  under- 
voicc  of  taunt.  "I  am  ill,  certainly,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  take  it  from  me." 

"  What  is  the  object  of  your  insults,  Mrs. 
Berry  ?  I  have  never  done  you  harm." 

"Have  you  not?"  replied  Mrs.  Berry,  elow- 
ly.  "Ah!  but  you  shall  never  have  the  tri- 
umph of  knowing  how  you  have  injured  me,  or 
of  thinking  that  after  all  a  bitter  account  has 
been  but  balanced." 

She  looked  very  evilly  at  Laura,  and  kept  her 
clutch  upon  the  book. 

"I  am  as  ignorant  of  having  injured  you,  as 
I  was  that  yon  have  injured  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ly- 
gon. 

"You  would  leave  me  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry, "only  I  have  this  hostage  for  your  remain- 
ing. Well,  perhaps  I  may  pay  you  for  your 
patience,  but  I  will  do  it  in  my  own  way.  You 
will  not  say  that  you  are  sorry  for  having  writ- 
ten these  sad  letters — they  are  clever,  too,  in 
their  way,  but  sad  when  we  think  of  them  as 
from  the  pen  of  an  unmarried  lady." 

"If  you  couple  that  wickedness  with  my 
name  again,  I  will  ring  for  my  sister  and  Mr. 
Berry — " 

"  Tear  the  book  from  the  dying  woman's 
hands,  and  leave  the  house  in  an  access  of  vir- 
tuous indignation!  Do.  But  what  will  you 
gain  by  that  ?  how  much  nearer  will  you  draw 
to  the  heart  of  Arthur  Lygon  ?  Do  not  be  a 


fool,  child.  I  hold  your  destiny  in  my  hands. 
So  you  repudiate  these  letters?" 

"Dare  you  ask  me  ?" 

"Indeed  I  dare,  with  my  hands  upon  your 
own  writing.  Is  it  not  so,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ly- 
gon ?"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  plunging  her  hands  into 
separate  parts  of  the  volume. 

"You  are  aware  of  the  wicked  fraud.  You 
know — you  know,  and  you  dare  not  deny  that 
it  is  so — that  you  have  there  six  letters,  written 
in  all  innocence  by  a  young  girl,  and  containing 
nothing — folly,  perhaps,  but  no  wrong — that 
these  letters  have  been  bound  up  with  twenty 
others,  so  shameful  that  no  woman's  hand  could 
ever  have  been  in  them." 

"Indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  a  smile. 

"You  know  this." 

"  You  are  strangely  positive.  But  you  may 
be  speaking  the  truth.  Still,  if  you  arc,  there 
aVe  at  least  six  letters  here  which  speak  of 
love." 

"Yes,  it  is  true,  a  girl's  first  love,  when  she 
hardly  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
when  she  writes  from  her  fancy,  and  not  her 
heart — there  are  those  letters." 

"And  they  are  yours?" 

"They  are  mine." 

"  So  we  come  to  something  like  confession 
at  last.  I  do  not  think  that  these  admitted  let- 
ters are  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lygon — that 
is  not  the  name  with  which  so  many  endearing 
epithets  are  coupled." 

"You  know  to  whom  they  were  written,  and 
that  he  has  long  been  dead." 

"And  our  heart  sleeps  in  his  tomb?" 

"The  girl's  fancy  had  been  forgotten,  almost 
the  whole  childlike  folly,  long  before  he  died, 
years  before  I  met  my  husband." 

"  So  completely  forgotten,  that  the  frank  and 
open-hearted  Laura  never  told  her  husband 
that  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  first 
possessor  of  her  heart.  Do  I  not  know  your 
history  well?" 

"  You  have  the  truth ;  I  know  not  how  you 
learned  it." 

"Why  was  this  confidence  withheld  from 
Arthur  Lygon  ?  Had  it  been  given,  these  let- 
ters could  never  have  been  an  engine  for  sepa- 
rating you,  and  his  generous  nature  would  have 
appreciated  your  frankness." 

"It  was  not  given,  unhappily,"  said  Mrs. 
Lygon,  "and  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  that 
error." 

"Why  was  it  not  given,  I  ask  again?" 

"And  I  can  not  answer." 

"  Then  I  will  answer  for  you.  It  was  be- 
cause the  pure  and  candid  Laura  Vernon  had 
in  the  mean  time,  and  after  her  first  love  had 
died  out,  found  consolation  in  a  second." 

"What?" 

"In  a  second  love,  which  might  have  been 
more  prosperous,  only  its  object  had  been  al- 
ready appropriated.  Laura  Vernon's  next  pas- 
sion was  for  the  lover  of  her  sister  Bertha." 

"It  is  false  !"  said  Mrs.  Lygon. 

"  It  must  be  true,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  calmly. 
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"  And  her  influence  over  him  was  very  great — 
I  will  not  say  how  great.  Indeed,  it  was  hard 
for  some;  people  to  decide  whether  it  was  Laura 
or  Bertha  who  had  the  firmest  hold  upon  Mr. 
Hardwick's  heart." 

Laura  sprang  up  as  if  she  had  been  assailed 
by  some  venomous  animal. 

"A  wicked,  a  cruel  slander.  And  it  could 
have  come  but  from  one  person  ;  there  can  not 
be  two  persons  living  who  are  base  enough  to 
have  forged  such  a  lie.  It  conies  from  him 
whom  I  have  hated  from  the  first  hour  that  we 
met,  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to  hate,  and 
who  has  haunted  my  life  like  a  fiend.  I  thought 
that  vengeance  had  come  upon  him  at  last,  but 
he  has  escaped  it,  and  again  I  am  met  by  his 
villainy,  even  down  here,  in  the  very  cham- 
ber— " 

"Do  not  hesitate.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
word — in  the  very  chamber  of  death." 

"  When  is  my  punishment  to  end  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Laura. 

"You  have  always  hated  Ernest  Hardwick, " 
said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  a  quiet  voice.  "It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  say — now.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  hate." 

Laura's  look  was  more  eloquent  than  any 
spoken  reply. 

"He  was  a  man  to  loathe  and  despise,"  she 
said.  "A  sordid  wretch  who  would  wring 
money  from  the  terrors  of  two  poor  girls,  who 
feared  that  his  dangerous  malice  would  ruin 
them  with  society,  and  who  deprived  themselves 
almost  of  necessaries  to  scrape  together  what 
he  demanded — you  are  right,  that  is  not  a  man 
to  hate." 

A  curious  look,  not  of  dissatisfaction,  came 
over  Mrs.  Berry's  face  while  Laura  spoke  her 
indignant  words.  But  she  answered  : 

"Those  two  girls  must  have  been  in  his  pow- 
er, or  where  was  the  force  of  his  threats  ?" 

"  One  was — and  the  second  was  her  sister, 
and  loved  her,  Mrs.  Berry." 

"And  it  is  the  second  who  is  talking  to  me?" 

And  the  angry  crimson,  again  spreading  over 
Laura's  brow,  was  the  answer  to  the  doubt. 

"Ah!  we  all  have  much,  to  learn.  I  have 
learned  something,  and  I  must  not  die  in  debt." 

She  turned  over  and  over  some  of  the  leaves 
of  the  letters,  but  rather  listlessly,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  not  upon  the  lines  she  seemed  to 
be  reading.  At  last  she  turned  suddenly  to 
Laura. 

"Answer  me  a  question." 

"Yes." 

"  We  are  two  women — alone — and  whatever 
your  answer  may  be,  I  give  you  the  word  of  one 
who  is  dying  that  it  shall  never  be  known  be- 
yond this  room,  but  answer  me  truthfully." 

"  If  I  answer  at  all,  I  will." 

"  Ernest  Hardwick,  was  he  ever  your  lover  ?" 

"Never !"  replied  Laura,  with  indignant  em- 
phasis. 

"But  he  sought  to  be?" 

"  He  once  dared  to  say  words  which  he  never 
dared  to  repeat." 


"If  he  said  that  you  gave  him  midnight 
meetings  ?" 

"  He  spoke  falsely." 

"I  think  I  know  truth  when  I  hear  it,  and  I 
believe  that  I  hear  it  now." 

"You  do  indeed,  Mrs.  Berry." 

"I  believe  it,  I  tell  you.  And,  as  I  said,  I 
will  not  die  in  debt.  I  told  you  that  you  would 
not  hear  confession  and  penitence  from  me  un- 
til you  had  led  the  way.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  nothing  to  confess  and  repent. 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  you.  I  am  not  half  so 
much  interested  in  you,  Mrs.  Lygon,  as  I  was 
yesterday.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  a  good  sort 
of  woman,  whose  kind  nature  made  you  a  vic- 
tim when  you  were  a  girl,  and  has  done  it  again 
now  that  you  are  wife  and  mother ;  and  as  for 
the  courage  for  which  I  was  told  you  were  cel- 
ebrated, it  seems  to  be  sheer  cowardice  that 
drives  you  to  do  things  which  a  really  brave 
person  would  avoid.  Well,  yon  can  not  help 
your  nature,  but  I  wish  I  had  known  something 
more  about  you  a  few  weeks  ago.  Will  you 
please  to  go  down  stairs  ?" 

"  But  you — " 

"Please  to  go  down  stairs,  and  request  Mr. 
Berry  to  come  up.  There,  do  not  fear  for  your 
book.  I  have  far  more  interest  in  it  than  you 
have.  Had  I  been  in  your  place,  I  would  never 
have  moved  from  my  husband's  home.  I  would 
have  torn  out  the  letters  which  I  owned  as  mine, 
and  thrown  them  at  my  husband's  feet,  and  de- 
fied the  devil  and  all  his  works.  Why  did  you 
not?" 

Laura  did  not  speak. 

' '  No  answer.  Well,  fetch  Mr.  Berry.  Yes, 
and  request  your  sister  to  come  up  also.  I 
think  that  both  of  them  may  like  to  hear,  in 
company,  something  which  I  shall  tell  them. 
Go." 

Laura  obeyed  the  imperative  word  and  ges- 
ture, and  went  down.  She  found  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley  alone ;  but  in  answer  to  Laura's  inquiring 
look  Beatrice  pointed  to  the  garden,  where  its 
owner  was  pacing  moodily  among  his  trees. 

"He  only  mentioned  that  we  had  nothing  to 
say  to  one  another,  and  left  me.  What  has 
his  wife  said?" 

"  Nothing.  But  she  seems  to  intend  to 
make  some  revelation,  and  desires  that  you  will 
both  be  present.  A  strange,  poisonous  wo- 
man, Beatrice,"  said  Laura,  in  an  emphatic 
whisper. 

"A  bad  woman,"  replied  Beatrice ;  "and  it 
is  frightful  to  think  that  she  is  so  near  her  end. 
But  we  had  better  go  up." 

Mr.  Berry  was  summoned,  and  the  message 
delivered. 

"If  it  is  your  wish,  Mrs.  Lygon,  I  will  be 
present.  You  have  a  right  to  decide  what  wit- 
nesses shall  be  there.  I  tell  you  at  once  that 
they  may  hear  strange  things." 

"And  who  but  my  husband's  oldest  friend 
should  hear  what  is  said  to  me?" 

"That  is  enough." 

A  bell  had  been  heard  to  ring,  and  while 
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they  spoke  Hester  entered  again,  took  from  one 
of  the  tables  a  large  Bible,  and  went  out  hastily. 
Mr.  Berry  observed  her,  and  a  dark  look,  almost 
a  scow],  came  upon  his  kindly  face. 

"Take  chairs,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  when  they 
came  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Berry  noticed  that  the  Bible  was  placed 
on  the  ground,  close  to  the  chair  of  his  wife. 
Laura's  glance  was  at  her  own  volume,  which 
still  lay  at  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Berry. 

"Dear  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  a  gen- 
tle voice,  "it  is  well  that  these  ladies  have  ar- 
rived before  my  rapidly  sinking  strength  leaves 
me,  and  while  I  am  in  possession  of  such  men- 
tal faculties  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me. 
You  will  be  able  to  testify  hereafter,  if  need, 
that  I  am  perfectly  competent  to  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  that  I  am  not  the  victim  of  any 
of  the  hallucinations  which  are  said  to  cloud  the 
brain  of  those  who  are  departing." 

The  speech  was  in  Mrs.  Berry's  favorite  style, 
and  was  delivered  with  as  much  precision  as  if 
it  had  been  studied. 

"You  do  not  answer,  dear  Edward.  It  will 
be  satisfactory  to  these  ladies  that  you  should 
do  so." 

"Your  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever,  Marion,"  re- 
plied her  husband,  shortly. 

"  You  will  be  ready  to  certify,  hereafter,  that 
such  was  the  case?"  said  Mrs.  Berry. 

"Yes." 

"Then,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lygon,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  me. 
In  a  few  days,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  I 
shall  be  past  knowing  or  caring  what  is  said  or 
thought  of  Marion  Berry.  My  own  hopes  for 
the  future  are  based  upon  too  secure  a  rock  to 
leave  me  in  the  weak  belief  that  any  act  of  mine 
will  conduce  to  my  eternal  welfare.  I  have 
made  up  that  account,  and  the  world  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  What  I  may  jchoose  to  do 
now  is  done  of  my  own  free-will,  and  you  must 
not  couple  it  with  the  thought  that  I  am  making 
an  atonement  for  aught  that  I  may  have  been 
led  to  do  in  other  days.  Of  my  own  will  and 
choice  I  tell  you,  I  am  about  to  make  a  state- 
ment which  you  will  all  remember  to  the  day 
when  you,  like  me,  shall  be  waiting  to  die." 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  distinct  voice,  every  syl- 
lable audible  to  them  all.  Mr.  Berry's  thoughts 
were  his  own — Laura's  were  selfish — but  Bea- 
trice somewhat  less  painfully  interested,  felt, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  a  sympathy  with  the  hard 
and  guilty  woman,  who  in  nature's  last  hours 
was  thus  willfully  isolating  herself,  and  who  sat 
there  almost  defiant  of  those  who  surrounded 
her. 

"I  hold  under  my  hand,"  she  said,  "a  book 
containing  letters,  the  character  of  which  you 
all  know.  I  call  upon  Mrs.  Arthur  Lygon  to 
point  out  which  of  those  letters  she  admits  to 
have  written.  Come  here,  Laura  Lygon,  and 
say  which  are  Laura  Vernon's  letters." 

Mrs.  Lygon  approached  the  table,  and  as 
Mrs.  Berry  turned  the  leaves  Laura  placed  her 
finger  on  a  note.  It  was  a  little  note,  written 


in   a  beautiful  and  small  hand,  crossed   and 
crossed. 

"That  is  the  first,"  said  Mrs.  Berry.  "Ed- 
ward, take  this  pen,  and  mark  the  letter  with 
your  name,  that  you  may  hereafter  identify  it 
without  hesitation." 

Mr.  Berry  obeyed  in  silence. 

She  continued  to  tuni  the  leaves,  and  the 
same  process  was  observed  until  six  letters  had 
been  marked.  Then  Laura,  without  a  word, 
resumed  her  seat. 

"Nothing  more  in  this  volume  was  written 
by  you  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"Edward,  place  this  Bible  on  the  table." 

She  beckoned  to  Laura,  seized  her  reluctant 
hand,  and  held  it  on  the  book. 

"As  God  shall  judge  you  in  your  dying  hour, 
you  have  spoken  the  truth  about  these  letters?" 

"I  have." 

"Then  comes  my  turn,"  said  Mrs.  Berry, 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  Bible.  "  I  call  Him 
to  witness  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  dying 
woman,  that  the  remainder  of  these  letters, 
twenty  in  number,  were  composed  by  myself, 
Marion  Herry,  and  by  Ernest  Hardwick,  or 
Adair,  together,  and  were  written,  as  they  appear 
here,  by  him  only.  Take  note  of  this  declara- 
tion ;  and  to  you,  Edward  Berry,  I  deliver  the 
volume  for  safe-keeping." 

Mrs.  Lygon  listened  with  speechless  astonish- 
ment to  this  statement.  For  a  moment  she 
glanced  round  at  the  faces  of  her  companions, 
as  if  to  be  assured  that  they  too  had  heard  it. 
Upon  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Berry  there  was 
nothing  but  stern  composure,  and  he  seemed  as 
one  whom  no  revelation  could  surprise  or  grieve. 
On  the  face  of  Mrs.  Hawkesley  had  come  the 
natural  look  of  repugnance. 

Mrs.  Berry  also  surveyed  the  faces  of  her 
companions — and  a  defying  smile  rose  upon  the 
thin  lips. 

She  seemed  about  to  speak,  when  Mr.  Berry 
said.  rising, 

"You  have  no  more  to  say?" 

"Nothing  to  you.  Nothing  to  that  lady, 
who  is  looking  so  kindly  upon  a  dying  woman." 

"God  forgive  'you  —  I  can  not  trust  my 
tongue,"  said  Beatrice,  leaving  the  room  hastily. 

"  It  is  well  to  be  prayed  for,"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry, darting  an  angry  glance  after  her.  "  Ed- 
ward, you  are  the  master  of  the  house,  attend 
to  your  guest.  Mrs.  Lygon,  I  have  another 
word  or  two  for  you." 

Mr.  Berry  departed,  preserving  the  silence 
he  had  sought  to  maintain  throughout  the  in- 
terview. 

"  Now  you  have  something  to  ask  me,  or  you 
are  less  than  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Berry,  aban- 
doning the  cold,  malicious  tone  which  she  had 
used,  and  speaking  almost  as  one  who  is  ready 
to  exchange  a  confidence  for  a  pleasant  ques' 
tion. 

"What  can  I  ask  you?"  said  Laura,  "wick- 
ed, cruel  woman !  What  had  a  helpless  girl 
done  to  you  that  you  should  do  her  this  wrong?" 
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"Nothing,  it  seems.  But  I  believed  that  she 
had  robbed  me  of  the  affections  of  the  only  man 
I  ever  loved  in  this  world." 

"I?" 

"You.  I  believed  that  you  were  the  mis- 
tress of  Ernest  Hardwick." 

"You  believed  that?" 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you.  And  he  led  me  to  belieA^e- 
it.  But  as  I  was  more  useful  to  him,  from  my 
possession  of  property,  than  you,  a  beggar,  could 
be,  he  was  willing  to  resign  you  for  me,  and  I 
punished  what  I  believed  to  be  his  perfidy  to  me 
by  making  him  write  these  letters.  Oh,  he  was 
well  paid  for  every  one.  I  always  paid  my 
debts.  Each  of  those  letters  cost  me  gold." 

And  she  lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes,  ex- 
hausted with  the  last  effort,  and  Laura  gazed 
upon  her — gazed  as  one  spell-bound. 

Mrs.  Berry  made  no  sign  for  some  time,  and 
her  stillness  might  have  induced  the  idea  that 
she  had  fainted.  But  when  Laura,  now  eager 
to  escape  from  her  presence,  moved  toward  the 
door,  the  dying  woman  opened  her  eyes,  and 
said, 

"Stay!" 

"  Why  should  I  stay?" 

"  Have  you  no  thanks  to  me  for  a  disclosure 
which  has  saved  your  reputation,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  own  ?" 

"Do  you  look  for  thanks,  after  the  confession 
of  a  wrong  so  wicked  that  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  one  woman  would  inflict 
it  on  another?  Make  your  peace  with  Heaven, 
Mrs.  Berry,  for  indeed  you  have  need  of  par- 
don." 

"You  do  not  offer  me  your  pardon,  then?" 

"It  would  be  a  grievous  hypocrisy." 

"Yes,  it  would.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, I  would  never  have  forgiven  you.  I 
would  have  revenged  myself." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  revenge...  Let  me  leave 
you." 

"  Yes,  go  and  take  counsel  with  your  sister. 
Has  she  given  you  her  confidence?'' 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Laura.  "I  do 
not  wish  to  understand." 

"  That  is  untrue.  I  have  told  you  that  it 
has  pleased  my  husband,  in  his  singular  zeal 
for  yours,  to  let  Mrs.  Hawkesley  know  that 
which  Mr.  Berry,  had  he  the  feelings  of  ordina- 
ry men,  would  have  died  rather  than  have  told. 
I  doubted  whether  he  had  gone  so  far  until 
your  sister  entered  this  room,  but  I  have  read 
her  face  and  I  doubt  no  longer.  What  has  she 
told  you  of  me  ?" 

"Nothing,  but  that—" 

"  Do  not  hesitate.     I  can  bear  it." 


CHAPTER  XCIL 

WHAT  else  passed  between  the  two  women  in 
that  chamber  of  death  needs  not  now  be  told. 
The  sisters  returned  to  London. 
"You  will  write   to  Paris  to-night?"  said 


Mrs.  Hawkesley,  and  they  were  almost  the  only 
words  which  she  had  spoken  to  her  sister. 

"  Yes,  I  will  write,"  said  Laura,  slowly,  and 
as  if  the  resolution  was  but  half  formed. 

But  it  was  needless,  for  before  the  evening 
Mr.  Hawkesley  arrived,  with  Arthur  Lygon. 


That  evening  Ernest  Adair  also  met  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  had  not  expected  to  sec 
again  so  soon — if  ever. 

He  had  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  orders  of 
M.  Wolowski,  had  engaged  a  small  room  in  one 
of  the  obscure  streets  between  the  Regent's  Park 
and  the  great  thoroughfare  which  lies  to  the 
west,  and  giving  the  people  of  the  house  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  theatrical  artist,  and  that 
his  visitors  would  be  connected  with  some  place 
of  amusement  —  thereby  taking  a  character 
which,  if  the  owner  be  tolerably  solvent,  is  ex- 
ceedingly popular  among  the  lower  class  of 
lodging-house  keepers — Adair,  too  restless  to 
remain  at  home,  made  his  way,  and  it  was  a 
long  one,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  There 
he  lingered,  tolerably  certain  to  meet  no  friends 
in  the  strange,  bustling  population  of  that  dis- 
trict. About  the  wide,  old,  squalid,  yet  pros- 
perous quarter,  Ernest  Adair  wandered,  and 
sought  to  interest  himself  in  its  noisy  and  mul- 
tifarious commerce,  in  its  open-air  banqueting, 
and  in  its  frequent  quarrels,  which  the  large 
infusion  of  a  sailor  constituency  somewhat  re- 
lieved from  mere  ruffianism,  and  rendered  a 
matter  of  course,  amidst  the  reveling,  fiddling, 
and  unceremonious  love-making  with  which  our 
sea-laborers  beguile  their  leisure  ashore.  Adair 
had  stopped,  and  been  hemmed  in  by  an  unsa- 
vory crowd  that  promptly  gathered  to  behold  a 
savage  conflict  between  two  fine-looking  men 
who  had,  five  minutes  before,  been  affectionate- 
ly forcing  their  money  upon  one  another,  but 
whom  the  demonstrative  coquetry  of  a  Cynthia 
of  the  minute  had  roused  into  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive rage.  The  fight  was  at  its  fiercest,  and 
Adair  was  so  far  interested  as  to  struggle  for 
his  place  in  the  front,  when  a  voice  behind  him 
said, 

"Bah!  that's  child's  play;  you  can  not  care 
for  that,  Monsieur  Adair.  The  fools  have  knives, 
and  don't  use  them." 

Adair  turned,  and  saw  a  coarsely-built  man, 
with  something  of  the  foreign  sailor  about  him, 
and  whose  long  black  hair  and  ear-rings,  and 
the  bull  neck  below,  suddenly  recalled  a  scene 
of  violence,  the  recollection  of  which  had  al- 
most been  extinguished  by  grimmer  memories 
of  more  recent  date. 

"But  he  hits  well,  the  fair-haired  fellow," 
continued  the  other.  "Only  they  have  drunk 
too  much  to  be  mischievous.  We  should  not 
drink  when  we  quarrel,  unless  we  mean  to  use 
cold  steel,  Monsieur  Adair,  should  we  ?" 

"You  in  England,  Haureau?"  said  Adair. 

"Why  not?  England  is  as  open  to  me  as 
to  you,  I  suppose?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Adair,  contemptuous- 
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ly,  and  affecting  to  watch  the  combat  even  more 
eagerly  than  before. 

But  it  was  soon  over.  Cynthia,  who  had 
needed  a  few  moments  to  make  adequate  reply 
to  the  fierce  reproaches  of  her  female  friends, 
enraged  that  a  lucrative  evening  seemed  likely 
to  be  broken  up  through  a  ridiculous  sentiment- 
ality, had  clawed  away  the  bonnet  from  one, 
and  dashed  a  handful  of  oyster-shells  into  the 
face  of  another,  and,  having  thus  repudiated 
their  interference,  threw  herself  between  the 
combatants,  and  with  that  curious  distortion  of 
mouth  which  among  women  of  the  inferior  class 
indicates  pathos,  weepingly  implored  the  cham- 
pions to  desist.  Even  to  such  tears  as  hers  the 
sailor  nature  is  very  compassionate,  and  the  men 
began  to  regard  one  another  in  a  maudlin  and 
reproachful  way,  which  made  it  clear  to  every 
dissatisfied  spectator  that  in  two  minutes  more 
they  would  be  drinking  together  with  horrible 
oaths  of  everlasting  friendship.  Adair  with- 
drew himself  from  the  murmuring  crowd  and 
proceeded  on  his  way,  when  Haureau  came  up 
beside  him. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  answer  you  made 
just  now?" 

"What  answer?" 

' '  You  said  that  you  did  not  know  that  En- 
gland was  as  open  to  me  as  to  yourself." 

"  Nor  do  I ;  nor  do  I  care." 

And  he  walked  on  at  a  quickened  pace.  But 
though  the  powerful  limbs  of  his  companion 
were  short,  his  power  of  step  was  great,  and  he 
easily  kept  abreast  of  Adair. 

' '  Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  fashion,  Mon- 
sieur Adair.  I  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
used  more  civilly." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you;  you  can 
have  nothing  to  say  to  me :  let  us  take  our 
own  ways." 

"Mine  happens  to  be  yours— yes,  and  what- 
ever yours  may  happen  to  be, "added Haureau, 
as  Ernest  turned  round.  "Now." 

"  Then  you  have  something  to  say.  What 
is  it?" 

"I  am  not  to  be  bullied;  that  is  the  first 
thing,  Adair,"said  the  other,  familiarly.  "Don't 
try  that  game.  What !"  he  added,  with  a  coarse 
laugh,  "you  were  actually  looking  at  that  clown 
in  police  clothes.  Were  you  thinking  of  ask- 
ing him  to  deliver  a  gentleman  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  a  low  ruffian,  who  insists  on  address- 
ing him?  JJieu,  what  an  aristo  we  have  be- 
come since  we  used  to  fraternize  with  barbers, 
and  that  kind  of  canaille!" 

"  Canaille,  as  you  say,"  replied  Ernest,  with 
as  offensive  a  sneer  as  he  could  assume. 

And  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  compelled  to 
endure,  he  lit  a  cigar,  and  leaned  against  one 
of  the  rails  which  in  that  region  fence  the  out- 
lying merchandise  of  the  shop-keepers. 

""Thank  you!"  said  Haureau,  dexterously 
snatching  the  cigar  at  the  moment  of  its  illu- 
mination, and  transferring  it  to  his  own  lips. 

Adair  smiled  and  lit  another",  as  calmly  as  if 
no  such  insult  had  been  practiced  on  him. 


"What,  not  angry!"  said  Haureau,  emitting 
a  large  puff  of  smoke.  ' '  The  English  air  agrees 
with  your  temper." 

' '  Angry !  With  you,  or  with  him  ?"  replied 
Adair,  quietly,  and  gently  pushing  away  with 
his  foot  a  dog  that  came  up  against  him. 

The  retort  stung  Haureau,  who  showed  his 
sumptuous  white  teeth  with  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  smile. 

"  You  have  no  business,  I  tell  you,  to  be  so 
rough  with  me.  I  don't  speak  of  the  little  af- 
fair at  Silvain's,''  and  he  laid  his  brawny  hand 
on  the  arm  that  Adair  had  wounded.  "That 
you  might  remember,  but  I  don't  care  to  speak 
of.  But  I  was  waiting  to  be  your  friend  on  an- 
other occasion,  Monsieur  Adair,  when  you  would 
have  been  more  pleased  to  see  me  than  you  look 
at  present." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 

"Don't  tell  lies,  because  I  know  you  saw 
me.  You  see  every  thing,  even  cards  that  you 
don't  like.  And  on  a  certain  day,  when  you 
thought  that  two  if  not  three  strong-bodied  En- 
glishmen were  coming  to  settle  an  account  with 
you,  I  know  that  you  were  not  sorry  to  see  me 
standing  about  ready  to  take  a  friend's  part  if 
needful." 

"I  suppose  that  you  were  ready  to  help  me, 
or  to  strike  me  down  from  behind  my  back,  as 
those  who  hired  you  might  order." 

"Perhaps  I  was;  but  then  I  never  strike 
without  orders,  like  some  people,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  can  walk  about  this  town  in  freedom 
instead  of  skulking  in  quarters  which  I  hate. 
That's  near  the  mark,  Monsieur  Adair." 

"I  am  leading  the  life  of  a  (/alley-slave,  eh?" 
said  Adair,  giving  point  to  his  words  by  a  sav- 
age look.  "I  must  not  walk  out  of  my  yard. 
Very  well.  I  am  sure  of  your  sympathy,  Mon- 
sieur Haureau  ?" 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Ernest  Adair,"  re- 
plied his  companion.  "I  always  said  that,  and 
I  never  knew  how  right  I  was  till  now." 

"  Deeply  obliged  by  the  compliment.  Have 
you  any  more  compliments,  or  may  we  break 
off  this  interesting  conversation  ?" 

"We  do  not  part  in  this  way.  We  can  be 
useful  to  one  another,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  glad  of  it.  Where  are  your  lodgings  ? 
I  was  thinking  of  proposing  to  come  and  stop 
with  you." 

"Ah!" 

"That  means  that  you  don't  feel  inclined  to 
give  me  a  strong  recommendation  to  your  land- 
lord. You  do  not  like  responsibility.  That  is 
prudent.  But  I  have  plenty  of  money,  see." 
And  he  thrust  his  large  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  handful  of  gold.  "I  will  pay 
in  advance,  if  that  is  preferred." 

Something  in  his  tone  told  Adair  more  than 
his  words. 

"If  you  want  my  address,"  said  Ernest,  "I 
dare  say  that  it  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  good 
time.  As  I  have  private  business  to  attend  to, 
I  will  wait  your  visit  instead  of  inviting  you." 

"That  is  rude  and  inhospitable.     We  sail- 
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ors  feel  hurt  by  that  sort  of  thing  more  than  I 
can  tell  you." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Ernest,  knocking  off  the 
ashes  of  his  cigar. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  home,  then  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?" 

"Because,  if  the  gentleman  to  whom  you 
have  sent  your  address  should  call,  and  you 
should  not  be  at  home,  it  will  be  very  conven- 
ient that  another  gentleman  should  be  there  to 
apologize  for  your  disobedience  to  the  orders 
given  you  in  the  garret  where  your  hands  were 
held  behind  your  back." 

"Why  not  have  saved  trouble  by  saying  so 
at  first  ?"  said  Adair,  calmly. 

"I  hoped  that  your  kind  and  noble  feelings 

would  have  made  you  show  a  more  friendly 

'    spirit.     I  wish  you  Avere  a  good  fellow  as  well 

as  a  brave  one,  we  should  be  such  excellent 

companions." 

"  My  address  is  Beevor  Street,  Marylebone  ; 
my  number  is  16 ;  and  my  room  is  the  second 
floor,  front.  My  name  is  Hyde,  and  the  name 
of  the  landlord  of  the  house  is  Pangbury,"  said 
Ernest  Adair,  walking  away. 

"Stop,  Mr.  Hyde." 

"What  more  do  you  wish  to  know?" 

"  Have  you  sent  that  address  to  the  person 
who  was  to  have  it  ?" 

"Yes." 

"How  did  you  send  it?" 

"I  left  it  at  his  office  with  my  own  hand." 

"At  what  time?" 

"An  hour  ago." 

"He  will  not  receive  it  until  to-morrow, 
then,  and  a  night  is  lost.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death  in  the  matter.  You  are 
prepared  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  the 
delay?" 

"I  could  not  send  an  address  until  I  had 
one." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that." 

"  That  is  fortunate,"  said  Ernest  Adair, 
haughtily.  He  had  borne  much,  but  the  dis- 
covery that  Haureau  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  him  galled  Adair  almost  beyond  expression. 
He  had  injured  and  insulted  the  man,  and  the 
reprisals  which  the  coarse  nature  of  Haureau 
would  certainly  inflict,  now  that  he  had  an  op- 
portunity, promised  to  be  more  offensive  to 
Adair  than  the  cold  cynicism  of  his  Parisian 
colleagues.  But  he  was  in  the  chain,  and  the 
task-master  was  behind  him  with  the  whip. 

"  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  that 
when  we  meet  at  our  happy  breakfast,"  said 
Haureau.  "I  do  not  invite  myself  to  supper, 
because  suppers  are  not  an  English  fashion,  I 
am  told,  and  because  I  have  something  to  amuse 
me  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Is  it  any  use  ask- 
ing you  to  join  me  ?  You  can  do  no  good  at 
home,  as  your  letter  is  lying  in  that  lawyer's 
box,  and  you  may  as  well  spend  a  pleasant 
night." 

"  I  am  going  home." 

"Yes ;  I  hardly  hoped  to  tempt  the  aristocrat 
by  offering  him  our  humble  amusements,  and 


yet  I  could  make  you  known,  Adair,  to  some 
very  good  fellows,  who  would  receive  you  warm- 
ly." 

"I  understand  you.  Let  them  find  me  out 
for  themselves.  I  dare  say  they  will  be  able  to 
do  so  when  it  is  necessary." 

"No  doubt.  But  I  think  you  are  a  fool. 
Pardon  my  rough  tongue,  or  don't  pardon  it, 
just  as  you  like — it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Only 
I  would  ask  you  what  good  in  the  devil's  name 
you  think  to  do  yourself  by  riding  the  high 
horse,  and  pretending  to  be  any  thing  but  what 
you  are  ?  At  least,  what's  the  good  of  it  with 
me  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  have  any  thing  to 
learn  about  you  ?" 

The  speech  was  brutal  in  tone  and  in  words, 
and  Adair  replied  with  bitter  contempt. 

"Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  I  care  one 
farthing,  Haureau,  what  you  know  or  think 
about  me  ?  I  thought  I  made  it  pretty  clear  to 
you  just  now,"  and  he  pushed  forward  his  foot, 
"  that  I  do  not.  But  while  I  have  a  choice  be- 
tween my  own  society  and  that  of  a  gang  of 
low  ruffians,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  that  choice. 
Make  the  best  of  that  statement  when  you  make 
your  report  to  your  master." 

"  I  like  you  better  than  I  ever  thought  to  do. 
I  swear  I  do,  and  lam  devilishly  sorry  that  you 
have  shown  yourself  a  brave  fellow.  I  don't 
want  to  get  to  care  about  you,  but  your  spirit 
is  honorable,  and  I  respect  it.  By  *  *  *  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  escape,  after  all." 

"You  are  very  good." 

"No,  I  am  not.  But  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  fighting  life  in  my  time,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cowardice,  and  a  fellow  that  can  turn  to 
bay  when  the  rope  is  round  his  neck — round 
his  neck,  did  I  say? — when  the  men  below 
have  hold  of  it,  and  are  only  waiting  the  gun  to 
run  him  up  aloft — I  say  that  fellow  is  made  for 
better  things.  I  swear  to  you,  Adair,  that  if 
you  think  I  bear  malice  about  this  hole  in  my 
arm,  you  are  out.  I  don't  care  for  it  a  curse. 
I  have  had  a  worse  cut  from  a  screaming  wo- 
man, when  we  had  boarded,  and  cut  down  the 
crew,  and  were  making  the  best  of  our  prize. 
I  bear  no  malice,  and,  though  business  is  bus- 
iness, I'll  stand  by  you,  if  I  can." 

And  the  ruffian  and  pirate,  or  whatever  ho 
had  been,  spoke  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
coarse  nature. 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  Haureau," 
said  Adair.  "Do  your  duty,  but  let  me  alone 
as  far  as  you  can." 

"I  would  do  that,"  said  Haureau,  "but 
there's  no  latitude  allowed  me,  my  fine  fellow. 
You  are  a  dangerous  man,  and  I  don't  let  you 
give  me  the  slip." 

"Wolowski  must  be  a  fool,"  said  Ernest 
Adair,  very  angrily.  " Afool,"  he  added,  with 
an  oath.  "When  a  rat's  in  a  trap,  what  need 
of  poking  at  him  ?" 

"  Some  rats  have  sharp  teeth,  and  gnaw  their 
way  through  the  best  traps,  Monsieur  Adair, 
and  I  take  it  that  your  teeth  are  among  the 
sharpest.  But  that's  not  my  business.  As  for 
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our  friend  being  a  fool,  that  may  be ;  and  in 
one  respect  I  know  he  is,  and  you  know  it  too, 
or  I'm  mistaken." 

"  About  Chantal  ?" 

"Yes,  and  another." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  other.'* 

"Yes,  you  do.  It  was  always  a  weakness 
of  yours  to  be  sweet  on  the  women.  So  it  was 
mine,  in  a  way,  in  days  when  I  had  the  means 
of  showing  it,"  and  he  laughed  a  laugh  that 
perhaps  meant  a  recollection  of  many  a  day 
of  wickedness  and  cruelty.  "You  know  the 
other." 

"  A  woman  ?" 

"A  girl,  then,  which  is  nearly  as  bad  as  a 
woman.  To  hear  her  say  Papa  Wolowski  so 
pleasantly,  one  would  not  think  that  she  had 
false  keys  to  all  his  drawers  and  boxes,  or  that 
she  made  a  copy  of  his  private  cipher,  and  sold 
it  to  his  master.  I  don't  blame  her,  mind  you. 
She  don't  know  whether  she  is  his  daughter  or 
not ;  but  she  knows  right  well  that  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  is  quite  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
give  her  false  diamonds  for  real  ones." 

Ernest  Adair's  face  lighted  up  with  actual 
pleasure. 

"What?"  he  said,  with  almost  a  scream  in 
his  voice.  "  What  ?" 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  population  of 
that  district  to  hear  a  question  without  replying, 
and  quick,  if  low,  was  the  answer  given,  im- 
promptu, by  a  passer-by,  and  loud  was  his  laugh 
at  his  own  ribaldry. 

"Beast!"  said  Adair,  but  uttered  in  good 
temper.  The  fellow  looked  round,  but  the  fig- 
ure of  Haureau  did  not  exactly  invite  insult,  so 
the  other  went  on  his  way. 

"  Do  you  tell  me,"  said  Adair,  coming  close 
up  to  Haureau,  "that  the  demoiselle  Made- 
Ion—?" 

' '  I  thought  you  were  such  friends  with  M. 

,  that  he  told  you  every  thing.     But  he 

keeps  a  woman's  secrets,  I  suppose." 

"She  sells  Wolowski!"  said  Adair,  exulting- 
ly.  "  Oh  yes,  her  father ;  he  is  her  father,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  Dieu!  if  the  brute  can 
feel,  he  will  like  that.  Good  little  Madelon ! 
— good  little  girl !  I  love  you,  Madelon ! " 

"Don't  say  that.     It  may  make  M.  

jealous." 

"Ha!  and  Chantal  too,  who  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  her — he  will  be  a  happy  man,  the 
good  Chantal !" 

"I've  told  you  pleasant  news,  then,  Mon- 
sieur Adair." 

"Yes,"  said  Adair,  fiercely,  "you  have  told 
me  pleasant  news,  and  if  you  care  to  be  thank- 
ed, I  thank  you.  I  had  given  up  all  hope  that 
I  should  ever  have  a  chance  of  stinging  that 
cold-blooded  villain,  and  here,  in  the  middle 
of  my  ruin  and  helplessness,  you  come  with 
news  that  he  will  be  stung  to  the  very  quick  by 
the  only  person  he  cares  about  in  this  world. 
That  is  good  news,  Haureau." 

"Go  home,"  said  Haureau,  with  a  kindly 
oath.  "I  don't  want  to  like  you,  I  tell  you, 


and  you  are  making  me  do  it.  Now  you  speak 
like  a  man.  Go  home.  I  will  see  as  little  as 
I  must  of  you,  and  whereas  I  was  coming  to 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  be  d— d 
if  I  come  near  you.  Can  I  speak  more  friendly 
than  that  ?" 

"Where  are  you  going  now?" 

' '  I  can  show  you,  but  I  can't  tell  you. " 

"  Show  me  then,  for  I  won't  sleep  till  I  have 
drunk  to  the  health  of  Madelon  Wolowski.  I'll 
go  with  you,  Haureau,  no  matter  whom  we  go 
to  meet." 

"A  gang  of  low  ruffians,"  quoted  Haureau. 

"Very  likely,  but  they'll  not  refuse  my 
toast." 

"Not  if  you  proposed  the  health  of  M.  Sa- 
tan!" 

Haureau  thrust  his  huge  arm  across  the  arm 
of  Ernest  Adair,  and  they  plunged  into  an  abyss 
of  narrow  and  evil-smelling  streets,  and  made 
their  way  toward  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

So,  for  the  first  time  during  the  period  of  our 
story,  husband  and  wife  were  under  the  same 
roof. 

At  the  sound  of  wheels,  Mrs.  Hawkesley  had 
rushed  to  the  door,  had  received  the  affectionate 
kiss  of  her  husband,  and  had  received  Arthur 
with  unusual  warmth.  Then  she  hurried  the 
two  men  into  the  library. 

"You  know  that  Laura  is  here,"  she  said  to 
Lygon. 

"I  expected  to  hear  it,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

Beatrice  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  then 
said, 

' '  Charles,  I  must  tell  all,  though  I  had 
meant  to  tell  you  first.  Charles,  dearest,  and 
Arthur,  I  have  such  good  news  for  you — for  us 
all." 

And  her  eyes  fairly  ran  over  as  she  spoke. 

"  It  has  all  been  a  wicked,  base  conspiracy. 
All  is  confessed.  The  letters  are  forgeries,  the 
horrible  letters  that  imposed  on  poor  Robert. 
Forgeries,  by  that  wicked  woman  at  Lipthwaite, 
helped  by  the  villain  Adair.  She  is  on  her 
death-bed,  Charles,  and  she  has  confessed  it 
all.  I  was  there,  and  heard  her.  Arthur !  do 
you  hear  me — forgeries  ?  Charles,  why  is  he 
not  on  his  knees  thanking  God?" 

"He  will  answer  for  himself,  Beatrice,"  said 
Charles  Hawkesley,  gravely. 

"Arthur!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Berry's  confession,  do  I  un- 
derstand you  aright?"  said  Lygon,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  without  agitation  or  excitement. 

"  Yes,  yes.  This  very  day.  We  have  been 
at  Lipthwaite  together,  Laura  and  myself,  and 
it  has  all  been  told.  Mr.  Berry  was  present, 
and  has  made  notes  of  what  she  said.  Arthur ! 
Why  do  you  stand  so  coldly  leoking  at  me? 
Laura  is  in  the  room  above." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  expected  him  to  make 
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one  rush  from  the  room  to  the  arms  of  his  wife. 
But  he  did  not  move. 

"Is  he  too  much  astounded  to  speak, 
Charles  ?"  said  the  impetuous  Beatrice,  turning 
to  her  husband.  "  Is  the  happiness  too  much 
for  him  ?  Let  him  divide  it  with  Laura." 

And  she  turned  to  the  door,  and  then  looked 
back  at  the  faces  of  her  companions. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  asked.  "Is 
there  any  new  sorrow  come  upon  us  ?  No !  I 
have  my  husband,  you  and  Laura  are  here,  and 
all  the  children  are  well — what  harm  can  the 
world  do  us?  Charles,  why  are  you  silent?" 

"I  see  all  that  your  kind  heart  means,  Bea- 
trice," said  Lygon.  "It  is  sad  to  have  to  an- 
swer you  as  I  must  do.  You  have  believed 
that  'all  was  over,  and  that  after  my  hearing 
what  you  had  to  tell  me  my  happiness  would  be 
restored  to  me.  This  can  not  be." 

"Cannot  be?" 

"I  will  not  now  discuss  a  painful  subject. 
I  have  put  your  husband  in  full  possession  of 
my  views,  and  he  will  explain  them  to  you." 

"Explain! — I  want  only  one  word.  Laura 
is  in  the  house,  and  that  wicked  evidence 
against  her  is  scattered  to  the  winds — why  is 
she  not  in  your  arms?" 

"Be  calmer,  dear  Beatrice,"  said  Charles 
Hawkesley.  ''There  is,  unhappily,  a  feeling 
which  is  not  to  be  removed  by  your  appeal — it 
has  not  been  removed  by  graver  arguments. 
Arthur  must  take  his  own  course." 

"He  shall  hear  his  wife,  however !"  said  Bea- 
trice, agitated,  and  going  to  the  door. 

"Stay,  Beatrice,"  said  her  husband. 

"You,  too,  tell  me  to  stay.     What  is  this?" 

"Do  you  think  I  would  stop  you  for  a  sec- 
ond, if  it  were  not  necessary?  Arthur,  will 
you  tell  my  wife  why  it  is  necessary  ?" 

"He  has  offended  you,  I  see,"  said  Beatrice, 
quickly. 

"  He  has  grieved  me.  But  that  is  not  worth 
a  word.  Let  him  tell  you — or  shall  I  say  it  for 
him  ? — that  no  reconciliatiom  with  Laura  is  pos- 
sible." 

"Arthur,  are  you  mad?" 

"Not  so  mad,  Beatrice,"  said  Arthur  Lygon, 
in  cold,  measured  speech,  "  as  to  risk  my  life's 
happiness  twice." 

"  Risk !     You  are  speaking  of  my  sister. " 

"I  am  speaking  of  my  wife,  even  a  better 
guarantee,  Beatrice,  that  I  should  not  speak 
lightly." 

"You  will  break  her  heart !"  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice, passionately. 

"  It  will  not  be  so." 

"  Oh,  Arthur!  it  must  be  my  fault.  In  my 
hurry  and  eagerness  to  tell  you  the  good  news, 
I  have  told  it  badly,  and  you  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand me.  Dear  Arthur!  Mrs,  Berry,  the 
wife  of  your  friend,  is  dying,  and  confesses  to 
having  forged  the  letters  on  which  Laura  was 
condemned.  You  have  understood  me  now," 
she  sobbed ;  "  fly  up  to  her,  dear  soul,  and  as- 
sure her  that  she  is  to  be  happy  again.  What 
is  it,  Charles  ?"  she  added,  piteously. 
B 


"I  hope  that  Laura  will  long  be  happy,"  said 
Lygon  ;  ' '  but  her  happiness  will  be  separated 
from  mine." 

"  That  it  can  never  be." 

"It  could  be  once,  and  it  had  been  well  for 
us  all  if — if  we  had  not  been  parties  to  a  fear- 
ful mistake.  But  we  will  not  make  it  a  second 
time." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Arthur,  tell  me  what 
you  mean !  Do  you  not  believe  this  story 
which  I  have  told  you,  this  confession  of  a  dy- 
ing woman  ?  If  you  could  have  heard  the  sol- 
emn way  in  which  it  was  uttered — " 

' '  I  know  it  to  be  true." 

"Bless  you  for  saying  that!  Then  what 
more  is  there  between  you  and  Laura?  You 
have  freed  her  from  that  wicked  charge — what 
more  ?" 

"That  wicked  charge!  Beatrice,  had  that 
been  all,  how  mad  must  Laura's  conduct  have 
seemed?  They  were  bungling  forgers,  those 
wretches.  Had  their  letters  been  all  that  could 
be  brought  against  Laura,  she  would  have  laugh- 
ed them  to  scorn.  The  villain  who  wrote  them, 
and  his  accomplice,  knew  little  of  their  business. 
Until  I  had  seen  copies  of  the  letters,  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  believe ;  but  half  a  dozen  pages 
sufficed  for  me.  Copies  have  been  shown  me, 
and  my  only  marvel  is  that  poor  Urquhart  could 
have  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  such  let- 
ters could  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a  woman 
whom  I  had  called  wife." 

"She  could  not  have  written  them?"  said 
Beatrice,  with  tears  running  down  her  glowing 
cheeks. 

"  She  could  not.  No  English  matron,  whose 
taste  as  well  as  her  heart  had  not  been  debauch- 
ed by  vice,  could  have  written  them — they  are 
worthy  the  hands  of  a  low  profligate  like  Adair, 
and  a  half-mad  and  wholly  bad  woman  like 
Mrs.  Berry.  Had  those  been  the  only  evi- 
dences, Laura  would  have  trampled  the  accusa- 
tion under  her  feet,  and  have  left  her  vengeance 
to  me.  I  tell  you,  Beatrice,  one  glance  at  those 
letters  was  enough." 

"Then  what  remains?" 

"The  other  letters,  which  Laura  is  afraid  to 
disavow.  The  letters  that  show  she  has  loved 
and  been  loved,  and  by  a  man  whom  she  has 
not  wedded.  It  was  for  those  letters  that  Lau- 
ra went  to  France,  and  the  story  which  they  re- 
peal is  the  story  that  parts  us  forever." 

"My  God,  Arthur  Lygon!  The  mother  o'f 
your  children !  Because  when  she  was  a  girl, 
scarcely  more  than  a  child,  she  fancied  herself 
in  love  with  some  boy  who  has  long  been  dead, 
but  who  has  much  longer  been  forgotten  by 
her." 

"I  know  not  whether  the  object  of  her  love 
be  dead  or  be  alive,  nor  is  it  of  importance. 
She  was  a  woman  when  she  wrote  those  letters, 
and  she  loved  the  man  to  whom  they  were  writ- 
ten. Had  I  known  it,  she  had  never  been  my 
wife.  As  it  is,  she  is  my  wife  no  longer.  Let 
those  words  suffice." 

"Charles!"  gasped  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  "are 
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you  a  party  to  this  madness,  this  cruelty  ?  No, 
I  am  sure  you  are  not." 

"I  am  not." 

"He  is  not — I  will  not  pause  over  your 
words,  Beatrice  :  let  me  say  that  your  husband 
is  unable  to  understand  my  feelings,  and  has  la- 
bored with  a  zeal  which  ought  to  do  more  than 
satisfy  you,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  such 
love  •  as  Mrs.  Lygon  can  offer  me,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  to  forget  the  deceit  of  the 
mother." 

"  And  was  it  so,  Charles,  that  you  urged  the 
case  of  Laura?" 

"Again  I  ask  Arthur  to  reply." 

"I  see,"  said  Lygon.  "I  have  expressed 
my  own  feelings,  not  his.  He  is  pleased  almost 
to  ridicule  my  feelings,  and  to  condemn  me  for 
what  he  can  not  understand.  At  the  risk  of 
offending  you,  Beatrice,  I  clear  him  from  the 
blame  you  would  give  him." 

"  And  God  bless  you,  Charles,"  said  his  wife. 
"To  you,  Arthur,  what  can  I  say,  if  you  have 
shut  your  heart  to  such  pleading  as  that  which 
speaks  for  the  mother  of  your  children  ?  This 
is  indeed  a  new  affliction,  and  I  was  presump- 
tuous enough  to  say  that  there  could  be  no 
more  for  us.  Arthur,  if  ever  woman  loved 
deeply  and  truly,  it  is  Laura.  She  has  been 
devoted  to  you,  and  so  proud  of  you  that  even 
when  tilings  have  been  said  at  which  other 
wives  might  have  taken  fire  —  I  might  and 
should — I  own  it — Laura  has  been  silent  in  her 
scorn  of  them — she  knew  you,  and  that  was 
enough.  If  you  could  not  see  her  love  in  her 
whole  life,  if  you  wanted  the  incessant  assur- 
ance of  it,  indeed,  Arthur,  you  did  not  deserve 
such  a  treasure  as  Laura.  But  even  then  you 
might  think  of  her  as  a  mother,  and  ask  your- 
self whether  one  who  so  idolized  her  children, 
who  watched  over  them  with  such  perfect  and 
patient  love,  had  no  place  for  their  father  in 
her  large,  warm,  true  heart.  Oh,  you  know 
not  what  wild,  wicked  folly  has  entered  your 
brain,  what  hitter  tears  you  will  one  day  pay 
for  having  been  so  willfully  blind." 

"  I  honor  your  sisterly  love,  Beatrice ;  in  re- 
turn, believe  in  my  suffering.  Now  we  will 
say  no  more  on  this.  I  had  wished  to  spare 
you  such  an  interview,  but  I  was  forced  by  your 
husband  to  assent  to  meet  you.  You  have  said 
nothing  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear — do 
you  need  to  be  told  that  I  would  give  my  right 
hand  to  feel  as  you  would  wish  me  to  feel  ?" 

"See  Laura!"  sobbed  Beatrice. 

"Why  inflict  needless  pain?  She  can  not 
desire  to  see  me,  after  what  has  passed,  and  it 
is  better  for  both  that  we  should  make  our  ar- 
rangements through  others.  Your  sister,  Bea- 
trice, will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me. 
I  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  Charles  and  your- 
self." 

"Arthur,  she  will  die!" 

"Spare  such  appeals,  Beatrice,  because  they 
force  from  me  answers  which  I  am  grieved  to 
make." 

"She  will  die!" 


Arthur  Lygon  made  no  answer. 

"Yes,  Arthur,"  said  Beatrice,  "it  is  true. 
But  I  will  not  say  that  her  heart  should  break 
for  one  who  has  shown  how  little  he  deserves 
her  love.  You  will  destroy  her  in  another 
way." 

"Beatrice?" 

"  Yes.    Those  children,  whom  she  adores — " 

"  A  word,  Beatrice.  Are  you  already  so  un- 
just toward  me?  Are  you  suspecting  me  of 
an  intention  to  avenge  myself — to  repay  Laura 
for  her  deceit — to  punish  her,  in  short  ?  Think 
better  of  me.  Your  husband  will  tell  you  how 
far  was  such  an  idea  from  my  mind — ask  him." 

"It  is  due  to  Lygon,"  said  Hawkesley,  "to 
say  that  his  own  resolution,  taken  without  a 
word  on  the  subject  from  me,  is  to  leave  to  Lau- 
ra the  entire  custody  of  the  three  children,  with 
the  single  condition  that  they  visit  him  when  he 
desires  it." 

"  Or  at  times  of  her  own  appointment — when 
she  can  best  part  with  them,"  added  Mr.  Ly- 
gon. 

"And  men  make  law  for  women,  and  un- 
derstand them  no  better !"  exclaimed  Beatrice 
Hawkesley.  "Oh,  Arthur,  how  little  do  you 
know  Laura.  How,  if  God  is  good  to  you — 
better  to  you  than  you  deserve — you  will  look 
back  with  shame  and  humiliation  upon  what 
you  have  said  to-day.  Charles,  dearest,  I  am 
not  accusing  you — it  was  not  your  province  to 
know  the  depth  of  that  loving  heart,  and  yet 
you  know  it  more  truly  than  he  who  should 
have  treasured  it  like  his  life.  The  custody  of 
the  children  is  to  be  intrusted  to  Laura,"  she 
repeated,  bitterly.  "  Oh,  if  you  knew !  And 
you  shall  know  it,"  she  added,  impetuously, 
"  and  I  care  not  what  follows." 

Beatrice  hurried  from  the  room. 

"Do  not  reproach  yourself,  Charles,"  said 
Lygon.  "You  did  what  you  deemed  right  in 
bringing  me  here." 

"  If  I  reproach  myself,  Arthur,  it  is  because 
I  am  helping  you  to  inflict  pain  where  it  is  un- 
deserved," said  Hawkesley.  "I  am  in  my  own 
house,  or  I  might  say  more." 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Hawkesley  led  in 
Laura  to  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

She  was  pale  as  snow,  and  she  trembled  vis- 
ibly. 

One  glance,  it  was  scarcely  furtive,  and  yet 
timid  as  the  look  of  a  girl.  She  saw  the  worn 
and  weary  look  on  the  handsome  features  of  her 
husband,  and  then  her  eyes  were  turned  away, 
and  sought  his  no  more.  She  had  read  enough, 
in  failing  to  find  that  which  woman  reads  with 
a  glance  of  lightning. 

Arthur  Lygon  bent  his  head  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  spoke,  and  it  was  almost 
with  solemnity — in  a  tone  very  rare  in  that 
cheery,  kindly  voice : 

"Do  not  let  us  take  one  step  more  in  a 
course  which  has  begun  in  error,  but  which 
should  not  end  in  misery.  Surely  it  is  enough 
that  one  of  three  sisters  is  a  miserable  wid- 
ow, through  a  fatal  persistence  in  mystery  and 
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wrong.  At  least  let  the  dead  be  mourned  for 
before  we  heap  new  sorrow  on  the  living.  Ar- 
thur and  Charles,  I  have  brought  Laura  here, 
not  that  any  thing  may  be  unsaid  that  has  been 
said  in  this  room  to-night,  but  that  you  may 
understand  something  that  was  said  by  me. 
Arthur,  your  wife  was  in  this  house  this  morn- 
ing, and  refused  to  let  me  send  for  her  children. 
Those  children  are  in  the  house  now,  and  their 
mother  has  not  seen  them. " 

"  May  I — may  I  not  see  them,  Arthur?"  said 
Laura,  faintly. 

"My  God!"  said  Arthur  Lygon,  pained  to 
the  very  heart  at  her  tone.  "Why  have  you 
not  seen  them?  Why  do  you  not  see  them? 
Could  I  know  this  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

"Beatrice!"  said  Lygon,  in  astonishment. 

"Let  me  speak  for  her,"  said  Beatrice. 
"Let  nothing  come  from  her  lips  that  can  add 
to  the  painful  recollections  of  this  time.  How 
painful  they  will  be,  even  when  we  are  all  hap- 
py, who  can  tell !  Arthur,  you  do  not  need  to 
be  told  how  a  mother's  heart  is  throbbing  to 
feel  her  children  pressing  to  it — you  love  them ; 
but  what  is  a  father's  love  to  a  mother's  ?" 

"Why  are  they  not  with  her?"  replied  Ar- 
thur Lygon,  almost  angrily. 

"Because  Laura  will  not  look  upon  the  faces 
of  her  children — yes,  and  you  may  sever  them 
if  you  will,  until  her  heart  has  broken — but  she 
will  not  see  her  children  until  her  husband  has 
forgiven  an  error  which,  when  she  dares,  she 
will  explain — which  meant,  as  he  will  one  day 
believe,  that  she  loved  him  too  well  to  be  wise." 

"May  I  see  my  children,  Arthur?"  said  a 
sweet  voice,  broken  by  sobs. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  the 
sob  of  his  wife  came  upon  his  ear. 

"  I  have  long  since  forgiven,"  said  Arthur 
Lygon. 

Laura  raised  her  head,  and  one  look,  such 
as  should  have  been  on  his  face,  would  have 
brought  her  with  one  rush  to  his  arms.  But 
the  look  was  not  there.  She  did  not  move. 

"I  have  fully  forgiven,"  repeated  Arthur. 
"Let  the  children  come." 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  had  not  waited  for  the  sec- 
ond word.  A  hurried  cry  of  young  voices  with- 
out, a  wilder  cry  from  a  mother's  voice  within, 
and  for  a  moment,  at  least,  that  mother  was 
happy. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 

WHILE  Laura  was  in  the  close  embrace  of 
her  children  her  husband  silently  left  the  room, 
casting  upon  the  loving  group  an  earnest  glance 
which  did  not  escape  the,  vigilant  eye  of  Bea- 
trice. 

He  made  a  sign  to  Charles  Hawkesley  to  fol- 
low him.  But  it  was  Beatrice  who  came  out 
and  closed  the  door. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said  to  Arthur. 

He  followed  her  to  the  drawing-room. 


"You  wish  to  speak  to  Charles,"  she  said; 
"but  it  is  far  better  that  you  should  speak  to 
me,  Arthur.  Already  there  is  coldness  between 
you  and  him,  and  you  are  both  falling  back 
upon  your  pride  and  dignity,  and  five  minutes 
more  may  separate  you  for  life.  You  can  not 
quarrel  with  me,  Arthur,  and  you  can  not  of- 
fend me.  Speak  to  me .'" 

' '  I  had  but  little  to  say  to  him,  Beatrice,  and 
that  little  was  simply  matter  of  business.  But 
I  will  write." 

' '  Write !     About  what  ?  " 

"About  future  arrangements." 

"Arrangements  !  What  is  a  man's  nature  ? 
He  has  still  in  his  eyes  the  image  of  his  chil- 
dren clinging  round  the  neck  of  their  mother, 
who  is  crying  out  her  poor  heart  between  hap- 
piness, and  doubt,  and  misery,  and  he  walks 
from  the  room  and  talks  of  arrangements.  Do 
you  ever  love  us,  Arthur  ?  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  love  us  ?" 

"Let  me  write  to  Charles,  Beatrice,"  said 
Lygon,  in  a  troubled  voice,  "  and  let  me  go." 

"I  will  not  try  to  stop  you.  If  what  you 
have  just  seen  can  not -do  that,  my  words  will 
be  of  little  avail.  Yes,  dear  Arthur,  tell  me 
that  you  called  Charles  to  bid  him  draw  the 
children  away,  and  send  her  in  here  to  you  for 
one  moment — for  one  moment.  Oh,  Arthur, 
make  us  happy,  make  her  happy,  and  God  bless 
you  forever !" 

"There  is  no  happiness  but  in  truth  and 
trust,"  said  Arthur  Lygon.  "Sobs  and  tears 
are  but  hollow  substitutes  for  those.  When 
the  sobs  are  hushed  and  the  tears  are  dry,  then 
begins  again  the  doubt  and  the  hypocrisy.  I 
will  not  doom  myself  to  such  a  life.  Farewell, 
Beatrice !  it  may  be  long  before  we  meet  again  ; 
but  be  sure  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  affec- 
tion. Farewell !" 

She  detained  him  by  the  hand  he  had  placed 
in  hers. 

"It  is  so.  Yourself!"  she  said,  almost  bit- 
terly. "You  think  of  no  one  but  yourself. 
This  selfishness  is  fearful — yes,  and  it  is  con- 
temptible, too." 

"Beatrice !" 

"I  tell  you  that  you  can  not  quarrel  with 
me .'  I  can  stand  before  you  and  charge  you 
with  contemptible  cowardice,  and  you  can  not 
strike  me — you  can  not  even  insult  me  in  re- 
turn. Yes,  I  have  the  advantage,  and  I  use  it. 
Arthur,  the  time  of  your  own  trial  has  come, 
and  you  prove  unworthy.  Poor  Laura !" 

"I  can  only  be  silent,  Beatrice,  and  leave 
you." 

"  Your  tongue  may  be  silent,  but  your  heart, 
such  as  it  is,  owns  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 
And  when  yon  have  gone  away,  and  the  flush 
of  anger  is  over,  you  will  accuse  yourself  in  the 
very  words  I  have  spoken.  Do  not  forget  them, 
Arthur.  I  have  said  that  you  are  a  coward !" 

"I  will  forget  all,  except  that  a  sister  made 
a  last  and  desperate  effort  on  behalf  of  her  sis- 
ter— to  preserve  that  sister  in  her  position  in 
the  world." 
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"Arthur,"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  passionately, 
"  such  bitter  words  were  on  my  lips — they  shall 
not  be  spoken — no,  thank  God,  I  have  mastered 
myself — there.  But  you  are  very  wicked." 

"Bo  it  so,  and  let  me  go." 

"Her  position  in  the  world!  There  is  one 
position  in  this  world,  and  but  one,  for  which 
Laura  cares,  and  for  which  at  this  moment  she 
would  joyfully  give  twenty  years  of  a  life  that 
ought  to  be  too  happy  for  her  willingly  to  short- 
en it.  That,  and  all  the  world  could  offer,  she 
would  give  to  find  her  head  on  your  breast,  and 
to  hear  you  whisper  her  name.  You  know  it, 
you  are  owning  it  to  your  God  at  this  moment, 
and  you  are  too  cowardly  to  open  that  door 
and  with  one  word  bring  a  happy  creature  to 
your  arms." 

' '  Why  do  yon  harp  on  the  most  offensive 
word  you  can  find?"  said  Arthur,  angrily. 

"  Because  it  is  the  truest.  Even  while  you 
speak  you  are  proving  it.  You  are  striving  to 
close  your  heart  against  me,  and  fastening  on 
that  word." 

"  Cowardly!"  repeated  Arthur,  slowly. 

"Yes ;  you  are  afraid  of  yourself.  You,  who 
have  been  proud,  and  have  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  your  calm,  silent  courage,  who  have 
shown  yourself  too  really  brave  to  be  foolishly 
impetuous,  who  have  faced  the  troubles  and  tri- 
als-of  years,  and  have  conquered  them  all,  you 
are  now  afraid  of  yourself,  and  of  your  own 
thoughts.  I  read  your  heart,  Arthur,  as  if  it 
were  my  own,  and  I  almost  hate  you  for  a  mean- 
ness that  will  send  Laura  to  her  grave." 

"I  must  not  answer  you." 

"Oh,  if  you  could,  we  should  all  be  so  hap- 
py! But  you  can  not." 

"  In  part  you  are  right,  Beatrice ;  and  it  is 
painful  to  me  to  own  that  you  are  right,  be- 
cause that  accuses  one  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak 
only  with  kindness.  I  see  my  course  before 
me ;  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it  is  just, 
and  I  should  indeed  feel  ashamed  hereafter  if 
my  conscience  could  tell  me  that  I  weakly  gave 
way.  That  is  cowardice  of  which  l*own  I  am 
guilty." 

"What  weak,  miserable,  stilted  words!  and 
yet  they  are  the  right  ones,  Arthur,  for  uttering 
a  miserable  pretense.  If  we  are  never  to  meet 
again,  do  not  let  us  part  with  a  falsehood  be- 
tween us — a  cruel,  shallow  falsehood." 

"You  have  heard  none." 

"  Do  not  say  so.  Dear  Arthur,  you  talk  of 
justice ;  be  just  to  yourself,  and  to  us  all.  It 
is  of  no  such  mocking  folly  that  you  are  afraid. 
It  is  of  your  own  nature.  You  are  proud,  sens- 
itive, and  you  have  learned  to  be  suspicious; 
there,  do  not  speak — I  know  what  you  would 
answer  to  that  word." 

"That  the  lesson  has  been  wantonly  forced 
on  me,"  said  Arthur,  sternly.  "It  was  none 
of  my  seeking — suspicion  was  no  part  of  the 
nature  which  you  describe  so  vindictively,  Bea- 
trice. Ask  Laura.  Her  goings  out  and  her  com- 
ings in  were  uncontrolled  by  me ;  her  friends, 
her  letters,  her  secrets,  were  her  own.  I  had 


made  her  my  wife,  and  in  that  word  was  ab- 
solute, unquestioning  faith.  Suddenly  a  whole 
history  of  treachery  is  thrust  before  my  eyes, 
and  that  image,  Beatrice,  will  outlive  all  others." 

"Yes,  you  speak  the  truth  now,"  said  Bea- 
trice, sadly. 

"And  what  are  you  asking,  or  what  is  she 
stooping  to  ask  through  you  ?  That  a  husband 
who  loved  her  better  than  life,  and  believed  her 
worthy  of  his  love,  and  who  can  say,  as  if  he 
were  speaking  his  last  words,  that  never  for  one 
waking  hour  of  their  married  life  was  she  ab- 
sent from  his  mind,  and  who  never  let  a  day 
pass  without  some  act,  it  might  be  a  trifle,  it 
might  be  more,  for  her  comfort  or  her  amuse- 
ment— you  are  asking  that  this  husband,  alien- 
ated by  her  own  deceit,  shall  affect  to  receive 
her  home  as  he  would  have  welcomed  her  from 
some  holiday,  and  shall  pretend  to  repeople  his 
home  and  his  heart  with  all  the  loving  thoughts 
of  old  days,  with  all  that  she  swept  remorseless- 
ly away  in  an  endeavor  to  conceal  her  treach- 
ery. This  Beatrice  Hawkesley  stoops  to  ask 
of  me,  that  her  sister  may  continue  to  live  in 
her  husband's  house,  and  go  out  into  the  world 
under  the  protection  of  his  name.  You  scoff  at 
a  man's  pride,  Beatrice,  but  what  is  a  woman's?" 

"Her  love,  which,  Arthur,  you  have  never 
comprehended,  and  which,  I  judge  from  your 
words,  you  never  will  comprehend.  For  the 
sake  of  that  deep,  true  love  of  Laura's,  I  can 
bear  with  your  language,  wounding  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  is  intended  to  be.  Yes,  we  stoop  to  ask 
what  you  have  said  we  ask.  We  accept  this  at 
your  hands,  and  not  sullenly,  Arthur,  but  with 
humble  gratitude ;  and  we  will  wait  for  the  day 
when  you  shall  thank  those  who  accepted  your 
grudged  and  contemptuous  pity. '  Even  on  those 
terms,  Arthur,  and  with  such  low  thoughts  on 
your  part  of  the  motives  that  lead  us,  I  beg  you 
to  receive  back  my  sister  to  your  home." 

"I  scarcely  believe  that  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Beatrice  Hawkesley, "said Arthur,  speaking  low. 

"No,"  said  Beatrice,  "you  hear  the  voice 
of  your  wife.  I  speak  at  her  bidding,  and,  if 
you  will,  believe  her  at  your  knees  asking  what 
I  have  asked  in  her  name." 

"Beatrice,  the  time  is  too  solemn  for  trifling. 
I  have  known  you  as  a  high-minded  and  truth- 
ful woman.  I  hold  your  husband  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  what  you  say  to  me." 

"He  will  accept  the  responsibility." 

"And  if  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
you  hold  sacred — " 

"  In  the  most  sacred  name  of  all,  if  you  will." 

"If  I  ask  you  whether  this  appeal  is  made 
to  me  at  Laura's  prayer — whether  she  desires, 
without  one  more  word  of  the  past,  to  return  to 
my  house  and  resume  her  place  there — you  hear 
me,  without  one  word  of  the  past — if  I  ask  you 
that,  Beatrice  ?" 

"I  answer  you,  Yes." 

"  Remember  what  I  have  said — remember  it 
now  and  forever,  Beatrice." 

"Until  you  bid  me  forget  it." 

"I  hear,"  said  Arthur,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
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"  what,  an  hour  ago,  no  earthly  persuasion  could 
have  made  me  believe  would  have  been  uttered 
by  living  lips." 

"  And  there  has  been  a  time,  this  very  day, 
Arthur,  when  I  believed  it  as  impossible.  But 
you  have  heard  me,  and  you  grant  the  prayer 
that  I  have  made?" 

The  voice  of  Beatrice  seemed  forced  and  un- 
musical, and  he  looked  earnestly  at  her. 

"If  I  judge  rightly,  Beatrice,  it  was  not 
counsel  of  yours  that  has  impelled  my  wife  to 
take  this  course." 

"  Of  mine  ?  No,"  she  answered,  slowly ;  "  it 
was  no  counsel  of  mine.  I  love  my  husband 
dearly,  deeply,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  Per- 
haps I  am  wicked  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of 
an  hour,  that  could  part  us — there  is 'but  one, 
I  bless  God  when  I  say  it,  that  ever  can.  But 
if  such  an  hour  had  come,  I  dare  not  say  that, 
deep  and  true  as  is  my  love  for  him — well,  I 
might  have  strength  given  me  for  such  a  trial 
— but  I  will  not  now  say  that  what  I  have  been 
bidden  to  ask  for  Laura  I  would  ask  for  myself. " 

"You  would  not?" 

"  I  dare  not  say  that  I  would." 

"  Beatrice,  in  my  turn,  let  me  say  that  I 
dare  not  ask  what  this  abjectness  of  submission 
means." 

"Means?"  repeated  Beatrice,  piteously. 

"Yes,  the  question  comes  to  me  witli  fearful 
promptness — " 

Beatrice  Hawkesley  uttered  a  cry — almost  a 
Wild  cry — and  her  hand  was  upon  his  lips. 

"In  the  name  of  God !  for  the  love  of  your 
children,  wicked,  foolish  man,  be  silent !  Down 
with  all  thoughts  but  one!  Oh,  Arthur!  down 
with  all.  devilish  thoughts,  and  pray,  pray  for 
power  to  understand  something  of  a  woman's 
love.  She  flings  herself  before  you,  she  pi-ays 
you  to  take  her  home — she,  Laura,  the  proudest 
of  us  all — she  begs  you  to  forgive  her,  and  with 
that  head  bending  before  you,  and  that  proud 
heart  stooping  for  pardon,  are  you  so  miserable 
— oh,  Arthur,  it  is  not,  it  can  not  be  so ! — are 
you  so  unhappy  as  to  be  unconvinced  of  her 
love?  Does  the  God  that  gave  such^,  woman 
to  your  heart  deny  you  the  power  of  knowing 
how  you  are  blessed  ?" 

Beatrice's  tears  came  to  her  relief;  but,  as 
she  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  Arthur,  he  felt  that 
her  agitation  was  fearful. 

"What  am  I  to  say?"  he  uttered,  mechan- 
ically. 

"  Say  ?"  answered  Beatrice,  in  a  voice  chok- 
ing with  sobs.  "  Call  her  !" 

"  Either  I  am  mad,"  said  Arthur,  wildly,  "  or 
God  has  kept  such  a  blessing  for  me  as  I  have 
never  deserved.  Which  is  it,  Beatrice?"  he 
exclaimed,  passionately,  imperatively,  as  if  the 
decision  were  with  the  agitated  woman  who 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  glowing  face  stained 
with  tears. 

"Go  to  her,"  sobbed  Beatrice. 

"I  icill!"  he  answered. 

He  turned  to  the  door. 

"NOj  let  her  come  to  you." 


At  least  he  thought  he  heard  some  such 
words ;  but  there  was  a  woman's  voice,  and  a 
figure  hastily  crossing  the  room,  and  something 
of  a  struggle,  as  of  a  wife  who  sought  to  kneel, 
but  was  indignantly  caught  up  to  a  husband's 
bosom  and  held  strongly  there,  and  all  that 
could  be  borne  in  the  way  of  pardon  given  in  a 
kiss,  and  that  kiss  forgotten  in  a  long  embrace 
of  love. 

He  would  never  have  remembered  jhat  any 
such  words  had  come  to  him,  but  she  murmur- 
ed a  word  or  two — how  long  afterward  lie  knew 
not,  but  they  were  alone  in  that  drawing-room. 

' '  I  want  to  speak — darling — one  word — I  will 
speak." 

"  Not  now." 

"Yes,  now,  and  never  again.  Will  you  ever 
think  me  proud  any  more  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Not  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  listening  at 
the  door.  Oh  !  if  you  had — " 

But  the  sentence  was  never  finished. 

As  for  Beatrice,  she  again  behaved  that  night 
in  a  way  so  unworthy  of  a  dignified  British  mat- 
ron that  I  do  not  altogether  like  to  set  down  the 
particulars.  The  only  sort  of  excuse  that  can 
be  offered  for  her  is,  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  seemed  to  be  almost  equally  unmindful 
of  the  proprieties  of  life.  I  pass  over  the  ex- 
citement of  the  children,  which  was  shared,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  their  cousins,  and  the  merci- 
ful removal  of  all  those  household  blessings, 
after  various  ineffectual  attempts,  and  the  res- 
toration of  quiet  in  the  apartment  in  which  the 
Hawkesleys  and  the  Lygons  were  assembled. 
That  Arthur  Lygon  should  say  little  was  nat- 
ural; and  that  Laura,  having  seated  herself 
upon  a  foot-stool  beside  his  knee,  should  content 
herself  with  holding  his  hand,  and  studying  her 
wedding-ring  (which  seemed  to  have  some 
strange  attraction  for  her  eyes,  and  yet  it  was 
but  a  common  guinea  affair  too),  and  taking 
very  little  notice  of  any  body,  was  perhaps  also 
pardonable  enough.  Charles  Hawkesley  seem- 
ed impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  great  deal 
was  expected  from  him,  and  that  it  fell  upon 
him  to  maintain  the  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing; and  with  the  best  possible  intentions  he 
started  topic  upon  topic,  delivered  a  speech 
upon  each,  and  when  he  had  fairly  worn  it  out, 
took  another,  and  acquitted  himself  upon  that 
with  equal  fluency  and  equal  failure  to  produce 
the  slightest  response.  He  also  acted  on  the 
same  principle  in  regard  to  his  hospitalities,  and 
brought  out  bottle  after  bottle  of  wine  of  all 
kinds,  poured  out  glasses  thereof,  and  set  them 
before  the  others.  Nobody  tasted  any,  but  this 
did  not  discourage  Hawkesley,  who  continued 
to  talk  and  to  bring  out  wine  as  if  he  were  act- 
uated by  some  concealed  machinery  of  a  hos- 
pitable character,  and  had  been  set  going  for 
the  good  of  society.  But  Mrs.  Hawkesley  made 
herself  perfectly  ridiculous.  How  many  times 
she  kissed  Laura's  forehead  in  a  straightfor- 
ward way,  and  how  many  times  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  sister's  position  to  come  behind 
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her  and  hold  her  head,  or  touch  her  shoulders, 
or  give  some  similar  intimation  of  satisfaction, 
I  can  not  say.  This  might  be  forgiven,  as  also 
might  her  standing  before  Arthur  and  contem- 
plating him  kindly,  and  then  walking  right 
away  to  her  husband,  and  kissing  him  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  speech  about  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  scheme,  or  the  National  Gallery,  or 
something  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  au- 
dience just  then  cared  one  farthing  about.  But 
why  she  should  have  disappeared,  after  a  time, 
without  assigning  a  cause,  and  then  should  have 
made  her  reappearance  at  intervals,  each  time 
bringing  down  either  her  own  baby  in  its  night- 
clothes,  or  Walter  in  the  garb  of  a  dcbardeur, 
or  Clara  in  some  hastily-assumed  garment  and 
slippers,  but  no  stockings,  or  Freddy,  in  ex- 
treme deshabille  (it  was  hard  work  to  get  him 
away,  and  he  had  to  be  bribed  with  wine),  and 
then  varying  the  performance  by  calmly  bring- 
ing in  her  own  baby  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  she  has  never  been  able  to  explain ; 
and  Charles  Hawkesley  teases  her  to  this  day 
upon  her  perseverance,  that  night,  in  rehears- 
ing a  sort  of  private  Resurrection  of  the  Nuns 
by  installments.  But  nobody  seemed  surprised, 
and  Laura  and  Arthur,  each  holding  a  hand  of 
any  child  presented  to  them,  would  have  held 
it,  I  believe,  until  morning,  if  Hawkesley  had 
not  occasionally  taken  it  away,  to  make  room, 
as  he  said,  for  more  novelties  which  were  then 
getting  up. 

There  had  been  another  watcher  that  even- 
ing, another  listener  at  doors,  but  one  who  had 
watched  and  listened  for  another  purpose  than 
that  of  reconciliation. 

Irritable,  impatient,  impenitent  Bertha  had 
with  difficulty  endured  the  solitude  of  that  day. 
There  had  been  little  thought  for  her,  beyond 
the  kindly  orders  which  Mrs.  Hawkesley  had 
given  for  her  comfort ;  and  while  the  incidents 
that  have  been  last  recorded  were  passing  she 
had  been  left  entirely  alone.  Speedily  discov- 
ering that  there  was  some  unusual  excitement 
in  the  house,  Bertha  had  hastily  dressed,  and 
with  half-opened  door  had  sought  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  what  was  going  on  below.  By 
dint  of  listening  and  of  spying,  and  from  hear- 
ing the  joyous  cries  and  conversation  of  the 
children,  she  soon  found  out  something  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  learned  that  Laura  had  ar- 
rived, and  was  with  her  husband.  Something 
Bertha  contrived  to  hear  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Beatrice  and  Lygon,  and  when  she  had 
watched  the  former  leaving  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Urquhart  stole  down,  and  took  the  place 
at  the  door  where  Laura  had  stood  trembling 
between  a  last  hope  and  a  last  despair.  Bertha 
made  out  that  a  reconciliation  had  been  effect- 
ed, and  she  ground  her  teeth  in  impotent  anger. 
All  was  to  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  between 
Arthur  and  his  wife ;  but  what  would  be  Ber- 
tha's place  in  the  household  circle?  Would 
there  be  any  place  at  all  for  her  whose  sin  had 
brought  wretchedness  to  the  English  home, 
death  to  the  home  in  France  ?  Or  was  she  to 


be  mercifully  treated,  to  be  placed  away  in  ob- 
scurity, to  be  provided  for  by  charity,  and  to  be 
preached  into  the  pretense  of  repentance?  Her 
state  of  mind  and  of  health  forbade  her  endur- 
ing the  idea  with  ordinary  patience,  and  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  clenched  hands  she  hurried 
back  to  her  apartment. 

"They  are  all  too  good  for  me !"  she  repeat- 
ed, as  she  made  some  hasty  preparations  for 
departure. 

Mrs.  Hawkesley's  bedroom-door  stood  open. 
Bertha  glided  into  the  room,  and  took  a  purse 
that  lay  upon  the  toilet-table.  Then  she  came 
softly  down  stairs,  stealing  from  landing  to  land- 
ing, watching  lest  she  should  be  intercepted. 
But  at  that  moment  a  new-found  happiness  en- 
grossed those  who  might  have  stayed  her.  She 
reached  the  hall,  again  listened,  and  heard 
Charles  Hawkesley's  voice  and  laugh  of  excite- 
ment. In  another  minute  she  had  departed,  to 
return  to  that  house  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

Nor  that  night,  but  the  next  day — not  in  that 
house,  but  away  in  the  stillness  of  a  lovely  scene 
of  green  and  shadow,  Arthur  Lygon  and  his 
wife  sat  for  hours,  and  spoke  of  the  events  that 
had  parted  them.  They  had  scarcely  said,  but 
had  strongly  felt  that  such  a  confidence  should 
precede  their  return  home,  and  they  had  almost 
instinctively  chosen  a  retreat  in  which,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  wedded  life,  merry  hours 
had  been  passed,  as  also  happier  hours  of  quiet, 
of  almost  silent  love.  It  was  in  a  deep  shade, 
and  under  the  aged  beeches,  where,  as  was  long 
ago  told,  Beatrice  Hawkesley  had  planned  a 
joyous  day,  fated  to  be  postponed  until  many 
sorrows  should  have  been  borne  by  her  and  by 
those  dearest  to  her,  that  Laura  and  Arthur  sat, 
too  intensely  happy  to  care  much  for  the  pleas- 
ant things  around  them,  yet  conscious  that  all 
was  in  accord  with  the  music  of  their  own  hearts. 

Long  was  the  tale  she  had  to  tell  him,  as  he 
lay  at  her  feet — lay  where  his  look  was  not  di- 
rectly upon  her  face,  yet  where  the  slightest 
turn  of  his  head  brought  his  eyes  upon  hers, 
and  where,  with  a  touch  of  his  hand,  he  could 
tell  her,  needlessly  now,  that  he  accepted  all 
her  words  with  the  faith  of  a  child. 

But  that  Laura  began  with  the  beginning,  or 
ended  with  the  end,  or  told  her  story  as  a  stran- 
ger would  have  told  it  to  strangers,  is  more  than 
may  be  said.  Nor  might  a  stranger  follow  it 
with  the  eager  affection  of  him  who  listened, 
and  who  found  in  a  half-uttered  word,  or  in  a 
moment's  pause,  that  which  brought  his  hand 
to  the  hand  of  Laura.  But  this  is  something 
of  what  she  had  to  tell  him  under  the  beeches ; 

When  Laura  and  her  sister  Bertha  were  pu- 
pils at  the  school  at  Lipthwaite,  Ernest  Adair — 
or,  as  he  was  then  called,  Ernest  Hardwick — 
had  recently  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  mas- 
ters. He  had  resided  some  time  in  the  town, 
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and  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  Mrs. 
Spagley,  Laura  knew  not  by  whom  ;  but  the 
fact  was  that  Marion  Wagstaffe,  afterward  Mrs. 
Berry,  had  procured  credentials  for  the  young 
Anglo-Frenchman  from  some  eminently  Protest- 
ant friends  in  London.  Acting  under  her  coun- 
sels— and  why  these  were  so  ready,  and  why  so 
much  aid  of  other  kinds  was  afforded  by  her, 
needs  not  to  be  told  to  those  who  know  the  rest 
• — llardwick  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  her 
Evangelical  friends  by  a  device,  not  then  so  or- 
dinary as  it  has  since  become,  and  one  by  which 
many  an  admirable  and  conscientious  English 
woman  has  been  deceived,  and  has  deserved  no 
reproach  for  her  error.  It  is  only  those  who 
know  the  intense  conviction  held  by  thousands, 
that  the  creed  of  Rome  is  the  way  to  hell,  who 
can  fairly  appreciate  the  eager  zeal  with  which 
such  believers  welcome  a  Catholic  who  appears 
open  to  an  effort  for  his  conversion.  Even  now, 
when  foreign  adventurers  have  worked  this  mine 
until  one  would  think  its  last  lode  was  exhaust- 
ed, we  occasionally  find  a  profligate  and  ple- 
beian scoundrel,  to  whom  no  vice  is  unknown, 
succeeding,  by  dint  of  lying  avowal  that  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  desirous  of  a  more  "vital" 
faith,  in  obtaining  access  to  the  homes  of  En- 
gland, and  in  securing  a  favoritism  which  would 
be  far  more  cautiously  extended  to  an  English- 
man of  social  position.  The  police  of  France 
and  England  can  tell  strange  tales  of  many 
who  have  sat,  and  even  yet  sit  "  at  good  men's 
feasts."  But  at  the  time  in  question  the  game 
was  not  so  often  or  so  vulgarly  played,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  imputed  as  a  heavy  fault  to  those  who, 
prepared  by  Miss  Wagstaffe's  representations, 
received  the  handsome,  thoughtful,  and  inter- 
esting young  doubter,  Ernest  Hardwick,  and, 
touched  by  his  candor  and  zeal  for  truth,  be- 
came the  Aquilas  and  Priscillas  to  the  convert, 
but  aided  him  to  procure  such  employment  as 
should  render  him  independent  of  the  tyrannic- 
al priests,  to  whom  he  described  himself  as  an 
unwilling  slave.  He  came  to  Mrs.  Spagley's 
with  testimonials  which  brought  the  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  that  well-meaning  custodian  of  so 
many  future  wives  and  mothers. 

But  he  did  not  come  alone.  With  him  came 
a  companion,  a  Frenchman,  younger  than  him- 
self, who  had  been  his  victim  in  Paris,  at  a 
time  when  Henri  Amyot  was  dissipating  a  hand- 
some inheritance  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  a 
young  gentleman's  ruin.  It  was  Hardwick 
who,  while  plundering  his  friend,  did  him  the 
deeper  wrong  of  demoralizing  him,  and  of  con- 
verting a  careless,  self-indulgent,  but  not  very 
profligate  boy  into  a  premature  debauchee,  and, 
finally,,  into  a  criminal  who  had  placed  him- 
self within  reach  of  the  law.  When  Amyot's 
means  were  gone,  and  he  was  in  a  position  of 
danger  that  rendered  him  useless  to  Ernest,  the 
latter  would  have  discarded  Henri,  and  left  him 
to  his  fate.  But  they  were  not  to  part  com- 
pany so  easily,  for  the  pupil  had  learned  some- 
thing from  his  master,  enough  to  make  Henri  a 


most  inconvenient  enemy.  Later  in  life,  Adair, 
as  he  subsequently  called  himself,  might  have 
disposed  of  this  difficulty  in  some  bold  fashion 
of  his  own.  But  he  was  then  young,  and  had 
not  entirely  divested  himself  of  the  natural 
affections.  They  had  been  friends  before  they 
were  fellow-criminals,  and  there  was  something 
in  the  gentle  and  confiding  character  of  Hen- 
ri Amyot  —  something  in  the  almost  child- 
like trust  which  he  at  first  reposed  in  Adair — 
which  made  Ernest  reluctant  to  abandon  to  ut- 
ter ruin  the  lad  whom  he  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured. Through  all  Amyot's  vice  there  was  a 
sentiment,  lacking  to  Adair's  ;  and  even  when 
Amyot  was  reveling  in  the  wildest  excesses,  he 
managed  to  tinge  them  with  a  touch  of  romance, 
which,  if  it  did  not  render  them  less  hateful, 
might  have  excused  some  slight  pity  for  the 
fanciful  and  impassioned  Henri.  Let  it  have 
been  the  tie  which  is  so  often  formed  by  the 
conviction  of  superiority,  or  let  it  have  been  any 
temporary  sensation  of  remorse,  there  was  some- 
thing that  forbade  Adair  to  cast  away  his  weak 
and  gentle  associate  into  the  abyss ;  and  though 
he  but  withdrew  Henri  from  one  atmosphere  of 
guilt  to  steep  him  in  another,  Ernest  permitted 
his  friend  to  cling  to  him,  and  the  image  of  that 
fair  young  face,  with  its  deep  blue  eyes  and  pen- 
sive expression,  was  perhaps  the  least  depraved 
of  the  images  which  set  out  the  temple  of  Adair's 
ungodly  worship. 

He  brought  Henri  to  England  with  him,  and 
what  such  friendship  as  Adair's  could  do  for 
him  was  done.  Its  best  effort  was  but  to  give 
Amyot  chances  similar  to  those  which  Adair 
worked  so  well.  But  Amyot  was  indolent  by 
constitution,  and  his  nature,  libertine  as  he  was, 
recoiled  from  many  a  scheme  which  his  master 
set  before  him.  Henri,  though  he  dared  not 
avow  it  to  the  scoffing  Adair,  had  a  dream  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  slough,  and  of 
uniting  himself  to  some  exquisitely  good  and 
beautiful  English  girl,  of  fortune  and  of  piety, 
who  might  enable  him  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  an  extreme  of  luxury,  but  a  luxury  ele- 
vated into  poetry,  and  refined  by  purity.  It 
was  a  modest  aspiration  for  the  pupil  of  Ernest 
Adair,  but  it  was  genuine.  And  when  Amyot 
was  established  in  England,  where  vicious  in- 
dulgence was  not  only  not  forced  upon  him,  but 
was  scarcely  attainable,  his  purpose  strengthen- 
ed. Poor  boy,  he  took  the  best  course  that  he 
knew.  He  made  a  vow  of  virtue,  and  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  study  of  religion — such 
religion  as  stealthily-read  books  of  Catholic  the- 
ology taught,  and  which  he  adapted  and  im- 
proved to  suit  his  own  tastes  by  an  admixture 
of  a  poetry  which  would  have  scandalized  the  au- 
thors of  his  manuals.  At  this  time  he  enjoyed 
the  only  happiness  of  his  brief  and  wasted  life. 

For  at  this  time,  when  his  heart  was  soften- 
ed, and  even  improved  by  his  religious  ponder- 
ings,  and  by  his  withdrawal  from  the  debasing 
associations  of  other  days,  he  was  introduced, 
through  Adair's  means,  to  Laura  Vernon. 

The  beautiful  girl,  just  emerging  into  wo- 
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manhood,  and,  though  happy,  restless  too,  from 
the  sense  that  her  happiness  has  yet  to  be  com- 
plete and  defined,  was  nearly  the  ideal  of  Amy- 
ot's  dream  of  an  English  maiden.  Her  heart, 
her  person,  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  her  gen- 
tle yet  sensitive  nature,  were  all  that  he  could 
wish,  and  he  believed  that  his  religious  efforts 
had  found  favor,  and  that  his  destiny  was  to  be 
happy.  Ardent  and  trustful,  he  at  once  accept- 
ed the  representations  of  Adair  that  the  father 
of  Laura  was  a  man  of  boundless  wealth,  which 
he  was  hoarding  for  his  children,  and  poor  Hen- 
ri yielded  himself  at  once  to  the  only  pure  pas- 
sion of  his  prematurely-squandered  life. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Laura 
Vernon  had  felt  her  heart  awakened ;  nor  was 
it  strange  that  the  young  and  graceful  French- 
man, with  his  deep  blue  eyes,  pensive  smile, 
and  mingled  religion  and  poesy,  should  at  once 
fascinate  the  carelessly-educated  girl.  We  have 
passed  the  stage  of  our  story  when  it  could  be 
interesting  to  dwell  on  the  progress  he  made  in 
her  affections,  on  the  dream-light  with  which 
she — she,  at  the  age  of  dreams — invested  the 
stranger,  and  how,  with  the  alchemy  of  love, 
she  found  in  her  own  disadvantages  new  rea- 
sons for  loving  him.  When  Henri  turned  his 
deep  eyes  upon  her,  and  in  that  sweet  voice  told 
her  of  his  religious  doubts  and  fears,  and  exult- 
ed in  urging  upon  her  that  her  love  had  been 
vouchsafed  as  his  reward,  adding — we  may  be 
sure  he  did  not  forget  them — all  the  more  earth- 
ly and  passionate  pleadings  of  a  lover  who  knows 
a  shorter  way  to  woman's  heart — Laura,  at  sev- 
enteen, felt  that  her  time  had  come,  and  sur- 
rendered her  heart,  not  to  Henri  Amyot,  the 
worn  libertine,  but  to  an  ideal  of  passion  and 
of  faith. 

In  that  attitude  of  cloud-worship  were  writ- 
ten those  letters  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  and  many,  many  more,  which  Ernest 
Adair  destroyed.  He  destroyed  them,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  read  them,  for  a  fiendish 
purpose ;  and  he  did  so  because  they  were  too 
pure,  too  holy,  to  be  blended  into  the  foulness 
which  he  intermixed.  There  were  but  a  few 
of  Laura's  letters  that,  by  accident,  did  not  on 
their  very  faces  refute  the  vileness  which  Adair 
and  his  accomplice  sought  to  fix  upon  them — 
of  these  we  have  seen  the  fatal  use. 

Laura  had  loved  Henri.  Nor,  as  she  sat  un- 
der those  beeches,  did  she  seek,  by  word  or  by 
tone,  to  deny  that  it  had  been  so. 

The  rest  is  soon  told. 

Henri  Amyot  died,  and  Adair  killed  him — not 
with  his  hand,  nor  by  violence,  and  yet  at  a  blow. 

With  what  base  intent  Adair  had  made  his 
way  to  the  weak  and  foolish  heart  of  Laura's 
sister,  what  shame  followed,  and  what  vile  use 
he  made  of  his  power  over  the  girl,  to  renew 
the  exercise  of  that  power  when  the  girl  became 
a  wife,  is  already  known.  At  first  he  concealed 
his  treachery  from  Henri,  and  encouraged  him 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  on  a  road  of  flowers, 
and  on  his  way  to  fortune  and  happiness.  It 
was  not  until  the  two  young  hearts  had  been 


knit,  until  each  believed  in  the  happy  destiny 
before  it,  that  Ernest  Adair  struck  his  blow. 
And  then  it  was  given  almost  by  chance. 

Maddened  at  the  failure  of  some  scheme  for 
raising  money,  and  further  stung  by  the  unex- 
pected and  firm  refusal  of  Henri  Amyot  to  join 
him  in  a  plan  of  fraud,  Ernest  Adair,  as  one 
day  the  friends  were  standing  on  the  hill  over- 
looking Lipthwaite,  broke  out  in  a  torrent  of 
vindictive  insult,  and  met  the  expostulations  of 
Amyot  by  a  brutal  revelation  which  told  all. 
Mr.  Vernon  was  a  beggar,  and  Laura  was  the 
sister  of  a  wanton.  He  had  pcrhsrps  added 
some  word — some  scoff— against  Laura  herself, 
but  he  looked  in  the  face  of  Henri  Amyot,  and 
he  dared  not. 

He  heard  one  curse — one  of  those  utterances 
in  which  agony  exhausts  itself  with  a  single  ef- 
fort— and  then  he  had  to  raise  the  body  of  Hen- 
ri Amyot  from  that  hill-side,  and  to  strive  to 
stanch  the  blood  that  welled  from  the  mouth. 
The  earlier  life  of  Henri  had  done  its  fatal 
work,  and  this  one  fierce  blow  was  all  that  was 
needed.  He  did  not  die  in  Lipthwaite.  Adair, 
in  obedience  to  the  only  words  Henri  could, 
speak,  the  only  words  he  ever  spoke  again,  re- 
moved him  without  farewell  to  a  town  at  some 
distance,  and  in  two  days  more  chose  his  grave. 

So  broke  that  dream  of  Laura's  girlhood. 
Heaven  is  kinder  to  our  young  children  than  to 
permit  such  grief  to  be  durable,  and  with  wo- 
manhood came  the  graver  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  life.  But  that  girl-love  and  its  rapid  ending 
made  their  mark  on  the  character  of  Laura ; 
and  the  portrait  that  hangs  on  Lygon's  wall, 
and  that  speaks  of  troubles  and  of  suffering, 
tells,  though  the  painter  knew  it  not — the  hus- 
band knows  it  now — something  that  it  had  not 
told  but  for  Henri  Amyot.  And  that  rosary 
of  golden  beads — you  know  now  whence  they 
came,  and  Arthur  Lygon  knows  it  too. 

"And  I  will  ask,  darling,  and  yet  I  know  the 
answer — why  this  was  all  kept  from  me.  No, 
you  shall  not  say.  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  told." 

"My  own  Arthur — I  dared  not!" 

"Dared  not?" 

' '  I  thought  I  knew  your  nature,  Arthur,  and 
I  loved  you  too  well  to  risk  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing your  wife.  I  had  heard  you  speak  of  first 
loves,  and  you  had  declared  that  no  woman 
loved  twice.  This  was  before  we  married,  and 
I  kept  a  secret  which  I  never  dared  to  tell  aft- 
erward. Oh,  when  you  have  praised  my  cour- 
age, and  I  knew  that  I  was  a  wicked  coward — " 

"You  shall  not  say  it." 

"  But  you  know  me  now — you  know  me  your 
own,  heart  and  soul.  Is  it  not  so,  my  own?" 

"My  wife!" 

' '  Yes ;  that  is  all  I  ask  to  hear.     God  bless 


you] 


'  Does  He  not  ?' 


And  will  they  live  happy  ever  afterward? 
That  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  for,  save  one  dark 
chapter,  I  have  finished  the  story  of  the  break- 
ing and  the  reuniting  the  Silver  Cord. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI. 


Two  days  passed,  and  Ernest  Adair  received 
no  summons  from  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
been  directed  to  announce  his  arrival  in  En- 
gland. This  time  he  passed  at  the  lodging  he 
had  taken,  seldom  venturing  out,  except  to  pro- 
cure himself  some  of  the  minor  luxuries  to  which 
one  who  has  long  resided  on  the  Continent  is 
accustomed,  and  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
coarse  calculations  of  a  lodging-house  keeper. 
A  little  fruit  on  his  breakfast-table,  a  box  of 
sardines,  even  a  few  flowers,  were  among  the 
humble  requirements  of  Adair,  and  his  two- 
psnnyworth  of  roses  was  arranged  with  as  care- 
ful an  attention  to  their  grouping  as  if  the  hand 
that  set  them  out  had  been  that  of  an  innocent 
girl,  who  varied  her  task  with  a  song.  Adair,  too, 
varied  his  task  with  songs,  but  they  were  not 
such  as  a  girl  should  sing  or  hear.  Their  mean- 
ing, however,  was,  of  course,  lost  upon  the  rest 
of  the  household,  and  the  foreign  gentleman  was 
supposed  to  be  rehearsing  for  his  theatrical  du- 
ties. He  gave  little  trouble,  smoked  incessant- 
ly, and  occupied  himself  with  newspapers,  which 
he  bought  in  large  numbers,  and  searched  for 
paragraphs  of  foreign  news,  the  nature  of  which, 
happily  for  the  peace  of  those  with  whom  he  so- 
journed, came  not  within  their  homely  imagin- 
ations. But  he  searched  in  vain. 

A  third  day  passed,  and  the  monotony  of 
Ernest's  existence  suddenly  began  to  press  upon 
him  with  a  dead  weight.  Those  who  have  lived 
a  life  of  business,  or  of  irritating  excitement, 
have  their  moments  of  repose,  when  a  species 
of  almost  defiant  pleasure  is  found  in  the  in- 
terval of  stagnant  inaction.  But  such  per- 
sons, under  such  circumstances,  not  infrequent- 
ly arouse  to  a  feverish  and  despairing  sensation, 
when  the  stillness  of  this  life  becomes  intolera- 
ble, and  even  at  the  risk  of  destroying  arranged 
schemes,  or  of  running  upon  foreseen  perils, 
they  must  do  something  to  satisfy  or  subdue  the 
energies  which  revolt  against  repression.  Pru- 
dence warns  in  vain,  the  blood  flows  hotly,  and 
the  brain  works  feverishly,  and  the  swimmer 
who  has  drifted  into  one  of  the  still  pools  of  the 
stream  of  life,  can  not  bear  to  lie  floating,  but 
must  strike  out  again  into  the  torrent,  though 
he  well  knows  that  his  expected  boat  is  yet  far 
away,  and  that  the  current  must  whirl  him 
along  to  perdition.  Fortunate  is  the  man  on 
whom  Nature  at  such  an  hour  lays  her  re- 
straining hand,  and  throws  upon  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness ;  but  this  is  a  good  fortune  which,  though 
it  occurs  with  felicitous  precision  to  the  heroes 
of  fiction,  seldom  occurs  so  opportunely  in  act- 
ual life.  It  came  not  to  Ernest  Adair,  who,  in 
full  health  and  vigor,  found  himself  suddenly 
doomed  to  tormenting  inactivity,  among  those 
who  were  incapable  of  supplying  him  with  so- 
ciety, and  at  whom  he  scoffed,  perhaps  instinct- 
ively ratber  than  with  malice,  when  exchanging 
with  him  the  commonplace  civilities  of  their 
home  and  of  his  hiding-place. 

A  fourth  day  passed,  and  Adair's  loneliness, 


far  more  depressing  than  actual  solitude  would 
have  been,  became  unbearable.  On  the  night 
that  Haureau  had  accosted  him,  Ernest  had 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  a  strange  and 
coarse  gang  to  whom  the  former  had  introduced 
him,  and  though  Adair's  dislike  for  such  asso- 
ciates had  made  his  conversation  that  evening 
one  long  sneer,  except  when  in  a  sort  of  hu- 
morous despair  he  had  sought  the  applause  of 
his  companions  by  some  wild  outbreak  of  ribald- 
ry, or  worse,  avenged  on  himself  the  next  in- 
stant by  a  bitter  self-loathing,  even  such  society 
was  better  than  none  at  all,  or  than  the  endur- 
ing the  harmless  platitudes  of  his  new  neighbors. 
He  determined  once  more  to  visit  the  river- 
side haunt  to  which  Haureau  had  taken  him. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  summoned  his 
landlady,  informed  her  that  business  of  import- 
ance took  him  into  the  city,  and  charged  her  to 
take  the  utmost  care  of  any  letter  that  might 
arrive. 

"It's  late  hours  for  the  city.  Sir,  isn't  it?" 
said  the  woman.  "  I  thought  that  city  gentle- 
men shut  up  early." 

"Theatrical  gentlemen  do  not,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Wallis,  and  we  must  call  on  business  men 
in  the  hours  of  business,  talk  business,  and  go 
about  our  business,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
attend  to  their  business,  as  I  see  you  have  stuck 
up  in  your  parlor." 

"Well,  to  think  that  you  should  notice  that, 
Sir,  and  have  a  memory  for  it  too,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wallis.  "  I  do  believe  a  memory  is  the  gift  of 
God." 

"Do  you?"  said  Adair.  "  Some  people  be- 
lieve in  an  exactly  opposite  direction ;  but  nev- 
er mind  that." 

"No,  Sir,  and  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  taking  the  liberty  of  naming  it.  But  would 
you  mind  taking  the  latch-key?" 

"Not  a  bit,  if  you  don't  mind  trusting  me 
with  it?" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  any  body  could  see  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  to  be  trusted,  though,  to  speak  the 
truth,  we  used  to  be  set  against  mustaches,  hav- 
ing been  sufferers  by  the  same ;  but  every  body 
wears  them  now,  and  if  persons  were  not  in- 
tended to  wear  them,  I  suppose  they  wouldn't 
have  been  given.  I  tell  my  husband  so  when 
he  makes  a  piece  of  work  if  he  can't  find  the 
halfpence  to  go  round  and  be  shaved,  for  shav- 
ing himself  is  what  he  never  conld  and  never 
did  do ;  but  he  laughs,  and  says  that  the  hair 
comes  to  help  the  barber  to  live — and  so  it  does, 
if  one  looks  at  it  in  that  way." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  look  at  mine  in  a  fa- 
vorable way,  Mrs.  Wallis,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Wallis 
will  not  be  jealous." 

The  good-natured  woman  laughed  very  heart- 
ily, had  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  a  younger 
and  a  prettier  lady  to  think  about  Mr.  Hyde's 
mustaches,  gave  him  the  latch-key,  and  prom- 
ised that  a  candle  should  be  left  burning  for 
him  in  the  passage. 

The  candle  burned  out,  but  it  outlasted  the 
life  of  him  for  whom  it  was  lighted. 
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Ernest  Adair  left  the  house,  and,  turning  into 
one  of  the  large  thoroughfares,  mounted  upon 
an  omnibus  that  was  making  its  slow  night 
progress  toward  the  city.  The  vehicle  was 
nearly  empty,  and  proceeded  at  a  funereal  pace 
which  once  or  twice  elicited  an  imprecation  from 
the  only  outside  passenger.  Yet,  had  he  known 
it,  his  progress  was  fast  enough  for  him.  If 
there  are  intelligences,  commissioned  or  volun- 
teering to  watch  over  the  separate  destiny  of  a 
mortal,  and  who  have  marked  all  his  wander- 
ings and  circuitous  journeyings  in  the  world, 
seen  him  press  eagerly  forward  when  he  should 
have  tarried,  and  sit  down,  wearied,  when  a  few 
vigorous  steps  would  have  given  him  the  object 
of  his  blind  quest,  we  may  imagine  them  moved 
either  in  pity  or  in  mockery  when,  for  the  last 
time,  he  exerts  his  boasted  free-will,  and  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  moral  or  the  physical  ef- 
fort which  is  to  carry  him  over  one  edge  of  the 
waiting  grave.  Is  there  a  flutter  of  phantom 
wings,  and  a  gaze  of  increased  interest,  as  the 
spirits  note  the  beginning  of  the  end,  or  is  the 
thought  but  one  of  the  dreams  which  are  to  be 
scared  from  each  and  all  of  us  when  the  hour 
of  waking  comes  ? 

Late  into  the  night  was  prolonged  the  orgy 
in  the  haunt  by  the  river.  The  room  was  long 
and  low,  and  heavy  beams  upheld  the  house 
above  it.  The  old-fashioned  windows,  strongly 
made  and  fitted  with  small  panes,  told  that  sev- 
eral generations  had  drunk  under  the  beams, 
and  had,  each  in  its  turn,  been  pityingly  spoken 
of  by  enlightened  successors,  the  newest  series 
of  whom  was  then  pitying  its  fathers,  and  hast- 
ening to  be  pitied  by  its  children.  But  there 
was  no  special  feature  that  distinguished  the 
dingy  room  from  many  another  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Its  dented  tables  and  sawdusted  floor 
were  like  those  of  a  score  of  hostelries  within 
reach,  nor  was  it  a  special  haunt  of  evil-doers. 
Very  good  and  jolly  fellows,  mostly  connected 
in  some  way  Avith  shipping,  or  with  the  com- 
merce that  creates  it,  had  passed  many  jovial 
and  blameless  hours  there,  kind  and  honest 
greetings  had  been  exchanged  in  homely  lan- 
guage over  the  liquors  of  the  place,  many  a 
good  voyage  on  the  sea  had  been  honestly  wish- 
ed, and  many  a  loved  and  loving  woman,  wife 
or  sweet-heart,  had  been  toasted  there  with 
words  that  might  have  brought  a  tear  to  her 
eye  but  not  a  blush  to  her  cheek.  And  many 
a  group  of  scoundrels  had  also  met  in  that  room, 
where  the  worst  of  them  had  spoken  in  low 
voices  which  no  excitement  of  drink  could  ele- 
vate into  manly  freedom,  and  others,  perhaps 
not  the  worst,  had  given  vile  toasts  and  shouted 
vile  songs,  and  all  had  reeled  away,  making 
uncertain  progress  through  the  street,  but  cer- 
tain and  measured  advance  toward  the  devil. 

Perhaps  no  worse  group  had  ever  occupied 
the~  room  than  those  gathered  round  a  table  in  ' 
a  corner-box  on  the  night  of  Adair's  second  vis-  | 
it.  There  were  five  or  six  men,  foreigners,  but 
whose  nationality  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
define.  Their  costumes  were  not  squalid,  but ' 


incongruous,  and  it  seemed  as  if  each  had  bought 
some  one  new  and  good  garment,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  have  the  means,  without  reference  to 
the  rest  of  his  dress.  The  handsome  coat  of 
one  man  half  covered  a  wretchedly  threadbare 
vest,  while  the  showy  waistcoat  of  a  second 
shamed  the  poverty  of  his  other  clothes,  and 
the  nether  man  presented  similar  contrasts. 
Some  of  them  wore  jewelry  which  looked  good, 
and  as  if  it  had  been  procured  as  a  safe  and 
portable  investment  against  a  time  of  need,  but 
one  or  two  had  no  such  adornments  on  their 
persons.  The  faces  of  the  party  seemed  at  first 
to  bear  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  it  was  not 
until  one  had  observed  closely  a  group  that  ill 
repaid  such  study,  that  the  general  impression 
of  sallowness,  dishonesty,  and  ferocity  subsided 
into  more  distinct  ideas,  and  enabled  a  specta- 
tor to  note  that  at  least  half  the  men  were  mere 
tools,  and  that  Haureau  and  a  couple  of  evil- 
looking  persons  who  sat  close  to  him  were  the 
masters  of  that  company. 

They  were  drinking  and  smoking  when  Adair 
came  in,  and  there  was  the  combined  gabble 
which  characterizes  such  meetings  among  for- 
eigners, and  which  contrasts  with  the  silence 
maintained  by  Englishmen  of  the  same  kind, 
while  some  one  dull  guest  is  permitted  to  drone 
and  prose  over  something  which  the  party  ac- 
cepts as  a  narrative.  But  it  was  curious  to  no- 
tice that  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  who 
could  ill  be  made  out  in  the  smoke  and  gloom, 
not  only  did  those  who  could  see  him  instantly 
suspend  talking,  but  the  signal  of  silence  was 
caught  by  those  whose  backs  were  toward  the 
new-comer.  It  was  like  the  hindmost  pointer's 
drop  into  attitude  at  sight  of  the  point  of  his 
colleague  in  the  field. 

Haurean  rose,  and  came  round  to  Ernest 
Adair. 

"So,  my  friend,  you  have  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  be  congratulated  ?" 

"Congratulated    on    what,   in    the    devil's 
name?"  was  the  ungracious  response. 
'  Why,  you  have  had  your  letter?" 
'I  have  had  none." 
'  Nothing  from  that  lawyer  ?" 
'  Nothing." 
'And  no  message?" 
None." 

'Then  you  have  no  business  here.  That 
you  know  well,  Adair." 

"Business  or  none,  I  am  here,  and,  being 
here,  I  mean  to  stop.  I  will  not  kill  myself 
by  inches." 

"Nobody  asked  you  to  kill  yourself  at  all," 
said  Haureau,  looking  at  him  with  a  sinister 
expression.  "But  you  were  ordered  to  remain 
on  guard  until  relieved." 

"And  I  have  deserted  my  post,"  replied 
Adair,  savagely.  "  What  is  this  letter  you  talk 
of?" 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  ?"  ¥ 

"  Nothing,  once  more.  Do  you  want  me  to 
swear  it  ?" 

"Well,  no,  I  can  not  say  that  I  do;  great 
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weight  as  your  oath  would,  of  course,  have. 
But  come  here." 

He  seized  the  arm  of  Ernest  and  led  him, 
not  to  a  seat,  but  between  two  of  the  party,  and 
all  the  upturned  eyes  of  that  group  were  at  once 
upon  Adair. 

"Our  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  received 
no  orders  or  instructions  of  any  kind,  and  yet 
he  is  here.  He  is  a  brave  man,  is  he  not  ?" 

A  strange,  growling  assent  passed  round. 

"A  brave  man,"  repeated  Haureau.  "A 
chair  for  the  brave  man.  We  will  drink  his 
health,  English  fashion." 

Ernest  Adair  took  a  seat  and  lit  a  cigar,  but 
did  not  speak. 

"  He  is  impatient  for  some  news,  which  I 
will  tell  him  by-and-by,"  said  Haureau,  with  a 
coarse  laugh.  "  Meantime,  fill,  all  of  you,  and 
drink  to  him." 

The  men  obeyed,  some  with  a  slight  and  sul- 
len nod,  others  with  a  more  elaborate  and  mock- 
ing gesture. 

Ernest's  answer  was  a  mocking  curse,  ad- 
dressed to  the  group  generally.  At  this  Hau- 
reau laughed  boisterously,  and  pushed  a  glass 
toward  Adair. 

But  three  hours  later,  when  the  room  had 
long  been  abandoned  by  all  save  Haureau's  par- 
ty, Ernest  Adair  was  in  another  mood.  He  had 
drunk  deeply;  he  had  poured  out  a  flood  of  wild 
and  ribald  talk,  such  as  no  pen  sets  down  even 
for  men  like  himself;  he  had  sung  songs;  and 
he  had  in  turn  encountered  each  of  his  com- 
panions in  a  combat  of  abuse,  in  which  he  had 
utterly  vanquished  and  silenced  all  except  Hau- 
reau, against  whose  imperturbable  but  ruffianly 
jollity  Adair's  scarcasms  were  spent  in  vain ; 
while  his  denunciations  were  met  by  nods  of 
approbation,  given  with  a  meaning  which  Er- 
nest was  not  too  intoxicated  to  observe  as  in- 
tended, which  he  pointed  out  scoffingly  to  the 
others,  and  defied  Haureau  to  explain. 

Soon  afterward,  Ernest,  who  had  been  steadi- 
ly gazing  at  Haureau,  and  in  an  under-voice 
delivering  himself  of  new  taunts,  looked  round, 
and  saw  that  the  party  had  diminished  by  one 
half. 

"  So,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  whipped  them 
to  their  kennels,  have  I?" 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Haureau,  "they  are  good 
men,  and  have  gone  home  to  their  wives." 

Ernest  Adair  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sung : 

"Woman  keeps  us  waiting  now, 
But  she  shall  wait  for  us  to-morrow." 

"  Shall  she  ?"  said  Haureau,  smiling. 

"Yes,  she  shall,"  responded  Adair,  with 
drunken  fierceness. 

"You  must  go  home,  Ernest  Adair,"  said 
Haureau. 

"  How  dare  you  dictate  to  me  what  I  shall  do, 
galley-slave  ?" 

There  was  an  angry  murmur  at  the  word,  and 
Ernest  Adair,  more  incensed,  repeated  it,  and 
looking  savagely  round,  declared  all  present,  ex- 


cept himself,  to  be  convicts  escaped  from  the 
galleys. 

"Brave  talk,"  said  Haureau,  repressing  his 
companions,  who  rose  in  wrath,  and  whom  he 
compelled  to  seat  themselves.  "Brave  talk. 
But,  my  friend,  you  dare  no  more  stay  away  to- 
night from  your  lodgings  than  you  dare  throw 
yourself  into  the  river  that  keeps  lapping  and 
plashing  there." 

"I  dare  not?  I  will  not  return  to  my  lodg- 
ings, galley-slave ;  and  if  I  do  not  throw  myself 
into  the  river,  it  is  because  I  am  dressed  like 
a  gentleman,  and  do  not  choose  to  spoil  my 
clothes,  for  fear  I  should  look  like  you  and  your 
jail-birds  here." 

"You  dare  not  remain  out.  Else  I  would 
row  you  over  to  my  lodgings,  and  we  would 
make  a  night  of  it.  But  go  home,  and  obey 
orders." 

' '  Row  me  to  your  lodgings !  Do  you  live  on 
the  river  Styx,  or  the  river  Acheron  ?" 

"  No  matter — you  dare  not  come." 

"Dare  not,  and  with  rowers  like  you  and 
your  friends,  who  learned  to  row  in  the  galleys 
— classical  ruffians  as  you  are.  Styx  or  Ache- 
ron, I  ask  you." 

They  all  went  out  soon  afterward,  Haureau 
walking  beside  Ernest  Adair,  who  had  now 
worked  himself  into  the  phase  of  intoxication  in 
which  one  is  perfectly,  subtly,  conscious  of  all 
that  goes  on  or  is  said  around,  but  supposes 
one's  self  to  be  reserving  all  comment  for  an- 
other occasion.  He  walked  uprightly,  repuls- 
ing the  arm  of  Haureau,  and  the  party,  turning 
down  a  narrow  lane,  proceeded  along  a  small 
wharf,  and  stopped  at  a  tall  gate,  partially  lat- 
ticed. 

"Are  these  your  lodgings,  Haureau?"  said 
Adair.  "That  is  very  like  a  prison  window — 
you  must  feel  quite  at  home." 

He  spoke  distinctly,  yet  without  the  intona- 
tion that  used  to  give  point  to  his  speeches  of 
other  days. 

"No,  this  is  my  carriage-house,"  said  Hau- 
reau, opening  the^oor. 

Looking  in,  ^air  perceived  water.  The 
place  was  an  old  boat-house,  but  there  was  no 
boat  there.  The  tide  was  high,  and  the  gloomy 
space  within  resembled  a  tank,  only  that  under 
the  eaves  there  came  a  gleam  from  a  distant 
[amp. 

Adair  was  sobered  into  self-possession  in  a 
moment.  The  next,  his  hand  was  upon  his 
breast.  But  Haureau's  iron  clutch  was  upon 
the  wrist  of  Ernest,  who  at  the  same  instant  felt 
his  other  arm  seized  by  two  of  his  companions. 

Even  at  that  instant,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  came  upon  him,  the  courage  of  Ernest 
Adair  did  not  forsake  him. 

"Listen,  Haureau!"  he  said. 

"We  have  listened  to  you  enough  to-night, 
my  friend.  It  is  your  turn  to  be  silent  for  a 
long  time." 

"I  understand." 

"  All  that  was  wanted  has  been  learned  with- 
out your  help,  and  you  are  dismissed." 
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"  Bertha  !"  cried  Ernest,  with  a  bitter  cry. 

It  was  a  dastard  blow,  but  which  of  the  ruf- 
fians around  him  struck  it  will  never  be  known 
till  the  judgment.  Then  the  senseless  body  was 
thrust  through  the  door,  and  into  the  dark  water. 

It  must  have  lingered  in  that  shed,  and  have 
been  fetched  away  by  another  tide.  For  it  was 
on  the  following  night,  and  very  late  into  that 
night,  that  some  men  Avho  were  on  their  way  to 
a  barge  upon  the  river  came  upon  the  body  as 
it  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  little  causeway.  Scarce- 
ly paler  than  in  life,  and  with  the  peace  of 
death  on  the  brow  beneath  which  throbbed  no 
longer  that  once  busy  brain  —  parted  in  death 
the  lips  whose  words  had  been  sin,  and  whose 
kiss  had  been  shame — so  lay  Ernest  Adair.  The 
secret  of  his  death  has  been  well  kept,  and  he 
lies  in  a  nameless  grave. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

WE  were  to  have  had  but  one  chapter  more, 
and  indeed  there  is  little  else  to  tell,  and  yet 
one  would  not  willingly  bring  down  our  curtain 
upon  a  mournful  tableau.  Of  some  thirty  per- 
.sons  who  have  more  or  less  actively  aided  in 
our  story,  two  have  died  by  violence,  and  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  the  third  when  her  con- 
nection with  the  narrative  ceased.  She  is  gone, 
and  Mr.  Berry  has  disposed  of  his  Lipthwaite 
property  to  Sir  Frederic  Charrington,  and  upon 
the  site  of  Cromwell  Lodge  a  school  for  girls 
now  flourishes,  under  the  patronage,  and  what 
is  better,  under  the  vigilance  of  Lady  Charring- 
ton. It  is  a  school  where  the  girls  are  taught 
more  cookery  than  catechism. 

In  strictness,  Bertha  Urquhart  ought  to  have 
made  a  sorrowful  end,  upon  which  (to  preserve 
the  theatrical  image)  the  rose-colored  light  of  a 
sentimental  repentance  should  have  been  thrown. 
But,  weak  in  all  else,  she  was  too  weak  to  offer 
an  example  of  poetical  justice.  The  property 
left  by  Robert  Urquhart  was  realized,  and  it  af- 
forded her  a  comfortable  in«>me,  upon  which 
she  lived  for  some  months  at  Cheltenham,  where 
she  married  a  gentleman  who  had  been  an  offi- 
cer in  her  Majesty's  service.  He  had  been  an 
exceedingly  fast  man,  but  having  spent  all  his 
money,  and  a  good  deal  more,  had  to  sell  out, 
and  look  out.  He  looked  out  well,  and  wooed 
as  fast  as  he  had  lived.  He  is  kind  to  Bertha, 
and  she  understands  him  —  the  severest  thing 
one  can  say  of  him,  for  he  is  a  very  good-na- 
tured Gorilla.  Bertha  has  taken  to  distributing 


tracts,  and  in  a  season  or  two,  unless  she  runs 
away  again,  will  possibly  have  a  private  even- 
ing service  for  herself  and  select  friends  at  the 
St.  James's  Hall. 

Alphonse  Silvainhas,  of  course,  married  Mary 
Henderson,  and  will  exhibit  perfumery  at  the 
International  Exhibition  next  year.  Meantime 
his  wife  exhibits,  with  intense  pride,  an  inter- 
national baby,  which  has  been  christened  Laura. 

Archibald  Vernon  continues  to  live  at  Canon- 
bury,  and  to  retain  the  conviction  that  he  is  an 
ill-used  man,  whom  the  world  has  never  com- 
prehended. It  is  reported  that  he,  also,  has 
thought  of  coming  before  that  world  next  year, 
and  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  promising  to  write 
to  Charles  Hawkesley,  to  get  him  to  ascertain 
whether  any  kind  of  lecture-room  is  likely  to  be 
vacant  in  the  middle  of  the  approaching  sum- 
mer. 

Charles  Hawkesley's  new  play  has  been  a 
tremendous  success  for  Mr.  Aventayle,  and, 
strangely  enough,  for  the  author  himself.  For 
the  admirable  but  eccentric  manager  got  hold 
of  an  idea  that  an  author  and  a  manager  might 
be  regarded  as  partners  in  the  production  of  a 
piece,  just  as  author  and  bookseller  stand  in  the 
production  of  a  volume.  And  "  after  expenses," 
and  other  deductions  of  a  most  just  and  right- 
eous character,  Aventayle  actually  shared  with 
Hawkesley  the  profits  of  "Reckoning  without 
the  Host."  The  proceeding  is  most  ridiculous ; 
but  Aventayle  says  that  he  is  satisfied,  and  that 
the  author  is  devoting  himself  to  the  composi- 
tion of  another  play,  of  the  very  best  character, 
and  to  which  he  can  afford  to  give  ample  time 
and  elaborate  workmanship.  This  is  an  age  of 
experiments  and  new-fangled  notions ;  but  this 
headlong  advance  toward  the  recognition  of  the 
value  of  brain-work  is  surely  to  be  deprecated. 
A  present  of  a  fifty-pound  note,  on  a  three  hun- 
dredth night,  with  speeches  and  reporters,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  generosity  as  well  as  a  cap- 
ital advertisement,  and  quite  enough.  But 
Aventayle  is  an  odd  man,  and  if  he  were  not 
growing  so  rich,  one  might  speak  of  his  eccen- 
tricities with  more  severity. 

So  ends  our  story  of  man's  wickedness  and 
woman's  weakness ;  of  false  love  that  brought 
ruin,  of  true  love  that  lived  through  the  storm. 
If  there  be  a  moral  in  the  tale — and  in  what 
story  of  trial,  suffering,  and  sorrow  is  there  not 
a  moral? — assuredly  it  shall  not  be  preached 
here.  It  shall  be  left  to  the  apprehension  of 
those  of  whom  the  author  takes  for  the  present 
his  Farewell. 


THE    END. 
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